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CKREjUIDNIAL government. 

■m 

Ik, excluding all purfly pviviito actions, wo include under the 
iiaine “ conduct ’’ all actions which involve direct relations with other 
persons; and if under (lie name “ government” wo include all control 
of such conduct, h()W(',vcr arising ; then wo must say that the earliest 
kind of government, the most general kind of government, 3nd tho»^ 
government which is ever s]>outancously rccommoucing, is tho 
government of ceremonial observance. ]\lore than this is true.. Not 
simply docs this kind of government precede other kinds, and not 
only has it in all places and times aj)proached nearer to univcraalily 
of inllucTice ; hut it has <?vor had, and continues to have, the largest 
share in regulating men’s lives. 

Ih’oof that the inodillcations of conduct called “ manners and 
“behaviour” arise long hefoi'e tlioso which political and religious 
resfrainls cause, is yielded by the fact that, besides preceding social^ 
cvolntfon, they precede human evolution : they arc traceable among * 
thg higher animals. ' Tho dog afraid of being bcaten/comes crawl- 
ing' up to his master ; clearly manifesting the desire to shoAV sub- 
inission. Nor is it solely to hiiniuu beings that dogs use suejT 
projutiatory aclion.s : they do tho like one to another. All have 
occasionally slbeii how, on the approach of some, formidable 
Newfoundland or mastilf, a small spaniel, in the extremity of its* 
terror, throws itself on its hack w'ith legs' in the air. Instead of 
threatening resistance by growls and sliowiiig of teeth, as it might 
liavo done had iiot resistance been hopeless^ it spontaneously assumes 
the attitude that would result from defeat in battle : tacitly saying, 
“I am conquered, and at your mercy.” Clearly then, besides 
certain inodes of behaviour exju'c-ssing affection, which arc established 
still earlier in creatures lower than man, then) are established certain 
modes of behaviour expressing subjection. 

After recognizing this fact, we shall he prepared to recognize the 

VOL. XXIII, x.s. n 



2 \CERKMONIAL OOVEKNilEXT. 

fact that daily intercourse amon<» tlic lowest savages, whose small 
loose groups, scarcely to ho called social, arc wilhout political or 
religious regulation, is under a considerahle amount of ceremonial 
regulation. 'No ruling agency beyond tlifit arisiif^ IVom personal 
superiority, characterizes tho scattei*ed hordes of Australians ; but 
they have imperative cercnioilics. Strangers nicetiifg have to remain 
some time silent; a milq, froni an encampment approach must be 
heralded by loud vopvijs : a^ green Lough is usf'd as an emblem of 
peace ; and brotherly feeling is indicated by exchange of names. So 
the Tasmanians, siinilarl}’’ without govcnaiment save that implied bj' 
j)rcdominanco of a leader during war, had settled ways of indicating 
l)eace and defiance. 1'Jio Esquimaux, too, though without social 
ranks or anything like chicftainsliip, have understood usages for tho 
treatment of guests. 

Kindred evidence nia}'' ho joined witli this. Ceremonial control it-; 
highly dcvelojicd in many places where tho 'dthcr forms of control 
are. but rudimentary. The wild Comancho V exacts the observance 
of his rules of eti(xucttc from strangoVs,^’ aii.(l “ is greatly olfeuded '' 
by any breach of tliom. AVhen Araucaniaiis meet, tho inquiries, 

‘ felicitations, and condolciieos which eustom demand^j, an* so elaborate 
that ‘^tlio foyrmality oeeuxiies ten or fifteen minutes.’’ Of tlu^ 
iiiigovel*ncd Bedouins we read that ‘Olu'ir inaiintTs are sometimes 
dashed with a strange ceremoiiiousiiess;” and the salutations of Ar?J)s 
a^’c such that the ^^coni])liinents, in a wt'll-hrcd man, never last less 
than ten minutes.” '‘A\’e were particularly struck,” says Living- 
stone, with the xjuncf iliousiicss of manners shown by the Balonda.” 
“ The Malagasy have many difibront forms of salutation, of Avhicb 
they make liberal use. . . . Hence in their general iiiteroourso 

^thcrc is much that is stiff, formal, and pn eise,” A Samoan orator. 

* Avhen speaking in Parliament, ‘‘is not c(>nt(*nted with a mer<j'.w.ord 
of salutation, such as ^gentlemen,’ but lie must, with great ininulc- 
ncss, go over tho names and titles, and a host of ancestral references, 
of which they are jiroud.” 

Tha'^ ceremonial restraint, preceding other forms of restraint, con- 
tinues ever to be the most widely-diffused form of rdstraini, we are 
‘shown by such facts as that in all intercourse between societies, 
civilized, semi-civilized,. Or barbarous, as 'well as in all intercourse 
between members of .each society, the decisively governmental 
actions arc usually prefaced by this government of observ- 
ances. The embassy may fail, negotiation may bo brought to a 
close by war, cocrefon oY one sj)ciety b]^ another may set up wider 
political rule with its peremptory commands ; but there is habitually 
this more general and vague regulation of conduct j^j^eceding the 
m6re special and definite. So within a community, acts of rela- 
tively stringent control coming from ruling agencies, civil and 
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religious, begin with and are qualified by this ceremonial control, 
which not only initiates hut in a sense envelopes all other. Func- 
tionaries, ecclesiastical and political, coercive as-their proceedings nftiy 
be, conform thora in large measure to the requirements of courtesy. 
11io priest, however arrogant, fulfils the usages of civility ; and the 
ofiicer of the la>t perfonns his duty subject to certain propitijiloiy 
words and niovoinents. 

Yet another indication of primox'dialisin may bo named. Tliis 
species of control establishes itself anew with every fresh relation 
among individuals. Even between intimates those greetings which 
arc rotjiiisite to signify tin nance of respect, precede each renewal 
of intercourse. Tliougli tlioir particular form may bo settled by 
custom, sui!h greetings arc in substance direct results of the desire 
not to oflend. And in in-esenco of a strange t, say in a railway- 
caiTiage, a certain self-rostiMiiit, joined with some such act as the 
offi.T ol* a ncwspajicr, ohoivs the spontaneous rise of a propitiatory 
behaviour sucli as even I he rudest- of mankind aro not without. • 

So that the modified forms* of action 2 >rodiic(xl in men by tho 
jiresenco of their fellows, and which are seen alike in the olherwise- 
imcon trolled members of tho lowest social groups and in tho 
ollierwi.s(»-controlled mcmb(*rsof the highest social groups, constitute 
that comparatively vague control out of which othcu' more definito 
eoutj’ols are evolved — tlie inimitivc uiiditfei'ontiatcd kind of govern- 
ment fi-om which the political and religious governments are ditfer- 
oiitiatccl, and within whicli they over continue immersed. 

This i)roposilion looks strange mainly because, wbcu Rt&dying 
h’.ss-advaiiccd societies we carry Avith us our dcvelo 2 )ed conceptions 
of law and religion. Swayed by them, avc fail to perceive that 
Avliat .AT e think tho essential parts of sacred and secular regulations 
Avero originally subordinate parts, and that tlio casential parts 
consisted of ceremonial observances. 

‘ It Is clear, d imorly that this must be so if social plicnomcna 
arc evolved. A political organization or a settled cult, cannot 
suddenly come into existence, but imj^lics pre-estabjished sub- 
ordination. .Before tliero aro laAvs, there must be submission to some-* 
potentate enacting and enforcing them. Before religious obligations 
aro recognized, there iriust be acknowledged one or more super- 
natural i)OAvcrs.'’ Evidently, then, the behaviour expressing obedience 
to a ruler, visible or invisible, must precede in time tho civil or 
religious restraints ho im 2 )oscs. And this inferable precedence of 
ceremonial govemmont is ir precedence wo everywhere find. 

ITqw imthe political sphere fulfilment of forms signifying subordina- 
tion is tho primary thing, early Europeamhistory show’s us. During 
times when the question, Avho should bo master, was in course of 

n2 
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settlement, now In small ureas and now in larger areas uniting 
them, there was scarcely any of the regulation which developed 
civil govoriiiuent brings ; hut there vras insislanco on alleglaneo 
humbly expressed. A\"hilc eacli man was left to guard himself^ and 
blood-feuds bet\V(*cn families W'cre Uiichccdvcd by the central power 
— while the riglit of ])rivatc vengeance was ‘so well recognized that 
the iSiilie law .made it j)enal to cany oil' ciieini(‘s* heads from the 
stakes on wliieh lliev were cxiiibited Jiear the dwellings of those 
who had killed ihoiii — there was a rigoijous demanding of oaths of 
fidelity to political suj)eriors and periodic manifest, ations of loyalty. 
Simple homage, growing presently into jiege homage, was i)aid by 
smaller rulers to greater; and the vassal who, kneeling iingirt 
and swordless before his suzerain, professed his subjection and 
then entered on possession of his lauds, was little iiitcrlbred with 
so long as he continued to dispLy his vassalage in court 
and in camp. Refusal to go through the r(.*quirod observaiicc.s 
W’as tanlanioimt to rchtdlion ; as at tlio prosciii time in China, 
where disregard of th(» forms of ^hehaviour 2)roscrihod towards 
each grade of officers ** is considered to bo nearly equivalent to a 
reject iOn of their authority.’’ Among pcoidcs in lower stages this 
connection of. social traits is still better shown. Referring to the 
oxtnjino ccrcmoniousness of the Tahitians, Kllis writes — ‘*This 
peculiarity appears to have accompanied thorn to the temples, to 
have di.stinguishcd the homage and the service they rendered to their 
gods, to have marked their alfairs of state, and the carriage of the 
people towards their rulers, to have pervaded the whole of their social 
int(jr('o*ursc.” Meanwhile, he says, they were dc.slitiitc “ of even 
oral laws and institutes ” : so verifying the statement of Cook that 
there was no ])ubHc administration of justice. Again, from Mai'iner 
we leai’ii that if any one in Tonga were to neglect the jjropcr 
salutation in preseiicc? of a superior noble, some calamity from the 
gods would bo expected as a punishment for the omission; and' his 
list of Tongan virtues conimenc(\s with “ paying respect to the gods; 
nobles, and aged persons.” "When to this we add his state- 
mont that ipany actions reprobated by the Tonga us al’c not thought 
‘ intrilisically wrong, but arc wrong merely if done against gods or 
nobles, we get proof that along with high development of cere- 
monial control, the sentiments, ideas, and usages put of which 
civil government comes, were but feebly developed. Similarly 
in the ancient American States. The laws of the Mexican 
king, Montezuma I.*, mostly related to the intercourse of, and the 
distinctions between, classes. In rcru, ^’'nhe most common punish- 
ment was death, for they said that a culprit was Hot punished for 
tho delinquencies he hsul committed, but fur having broken the 
commandment of the Ynca.” There had not been re'ached the 
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stage in which the tninsgrcssioiia of man against man are the 
wrongs to he redressed, and in which there is consequently a pro« 
jx>rtioning of penalties to injuries; hut t ho Teal crime was inaub^ 
ordination : inflffving lliat insistaiiee on murks of puhordination 
constituted the essential part of^ovcrniiieiit. A statement of Thun- 
herg shows us tluft in TTapan, so elahoruKely ceremonious in its life, 
exactly the same theory Ic'd to exacll;^ the same result . . And hero wo 
are reminded that even in fio(‘ielies fU) advanced n^onr own there eon- 
timio the traces of a kimjred early eoiidiiion. ‘‘ Iiidictinoiit for 
felony/’ says Wliarton, ‘‘is [for a transgression] against the peace of 
our lord the King, his crown and dignity in ^meral ; ” the injured . 
individual being ignored, lividcutly tlio implication is that 
ohodience was tho primary requirement, and behaviour cxjiressiTig 
it the first modification of conduct insisted on. 

licligioiia control, still blotter, perhaps, than jiolitical control, 
shows. UR this genoral* truth. AVhon wo find that rites performed 
at graves, becoming afliU‘wards religious riles performed at altarsdn 
temples, were at first ads done for tho Ixuiolit of the ghost, either as 
originally conceived or as ideally expanded into a deity — wlien wc 
find that tho sacrifices and libations, the immolaiiona aruJPblood- 
ofTorings and mutilations, all begun to profit or to please tho double 
of the dead man, were continued on larger scales whei‘o the 
double of tho d<jad man was o^])oeially feared — whim wo find that 
fasting as a funeral rite gave origin to religioiiN fasting, that praisqp 
of the (leot'ased and praycjrs to liiiri grew into religious praises and 
prayers ; wo arc shown why primitivo religion consisted almost 
, wholly of propitiatory observances. Thoiigli iu cerlairi rude 
societies now existing, one of tho propitiations is the repetition 
of injunctions given by tho departed father or chief, joined in^ 
some ..cases with expressions of penitence for breacth of them, 
and though wo aro sliown by this that from the first thbro exists tlio 
germ out of which gi’ow the sancHficd precepts eventually coiiatitut- 
mgf important adjuiKJts to religion; vet, since the supposed super- 
natural beings aro at first regarded as retaining after death tho 
desires and passions that distinguished them during life, tVis rudiment 
of a moral code is originally but an insignificant part of the cultr 
due rendering of those pfferiiigs and praises and marks of subordi- 
nation by which tho goodwill of the ghost or god is to bo obtained, 
forming tho cuicf part. Everywhere wc meet with proofs. Wo 
read of tho Tahitians that “ religious rites were connected with 
almost every act of their lives ; ” and wo read • kindred statements 
respecting tho uiicivili/cd and semi-civilized in general. The Sand- 
wicK Islan^rs, along with scarcely any of that ethical element 
which tho^ conception of religion includes among ourselves, had a • 
rigorous and elaborate ceremonial. JToting that means literally .. 
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‘'sacred to the gods/' I quote the following account of its observance 
in Haw'aii from Ellis : — 

“ During Iho season of strict tabu, every fire or light in the island or disirfct 
must bo cxtingnislicd ; no canoe must bo launched on water, rto person 
inust bathe ; and oxco])t those whoso atteadauco was required at tho temple, no 
individual must bo soon out of doprs ; no dog must bprk, qp pig must grunt, no 

cock must cniw On these occasions they tied up tho mouths of tho^ 

dogs and pigs, and put tho fawls unpor a calabnsli, or fastoiiod a piece of cloth 
over fhdir eyes.” ' 

And how coniplciely the idea of transgression was asfeciated in 
tho mind of the Sandwich Islander with broach of ceremonial obser- 
vance, is shown in tli/) fact that “ if anyrone made a noise on a tabu 
(lay .... he must die." Through stages considerably advanced, 
religion continues to be tlms constituted. AVHjcn questioning the 
K’icaragiians concerning their creed, Oviedo, eliciting the fact that 
they confessed their sins to an appointed old man, asks what sort of 
sins they confessed ; and the first claiiso of flic answer is — “ we tell 
him when we have broken our festivals .and not kept them." 
Similarly of flic I'oruvians, wo read ^hat “the most notable sin was 
neglect in the servme of tho huucas " [spirits, &c.] ; and a large part 
of lifiSi was spent in propitiating tho ajiotheosizcd dead. How 
elaborate Ihc^ observances, how frequent tho festivals, how Livisli was 
the expenditure, by which, among the ancient Egyptians, the good- 
will of supernatural beings was souglit, the records everywhere show 
us ; and that with them religious duty consisted in thus niinistcr- 
iiig to the desires of anccsfral ghosts, doificjd in various degrees, 
wo are sliown by the prayer of Rameses to lus father Ammon, 
in which lie claims liis help in battle because of the many 
bulls he has sacrificed to him. With tho Hebrews in prc-Mosaic 
times it was the same. As Kuonen remarks, tho “great work hnd 
enduring merit " of Moses, was that he gave dominance to thb .moral 
element in rdigioii. In his reformed creed, “ Jiilivcli is distinguished 
from the rest of the gods in this, that ho will bo served, not mcVMy 
by sacrifices and feasts, ^ but also, nay, in the first place, by "the 
observance of the moral cominandmonls." That the piety of 
the Grock^ included diligent performanc- ; of rites at tombs, 
'*aii(T that the Greek god was especially angered by non-obscrvanco 
of propitiatory ceremonies, arc familiar facts ; and credit witli 
a god was claimed by the Trojan, as by the Egyptian, not on 
account of rectitude, but on account of oblations made ; as 
is shown by Chryscs' prayer fo Apollo. So too, Christianity, 
originally a renewed development of the ethical element at the 
expense of tho ceremonial element, losidg as it spread those early 
traits which distinguished it from lower creeds, displayed^ in jgiedi- 
.aoval Europe, a relatively large amount of ceremony ancl a relatively 
small amount of morality. Of tho seventy-three chapters con- 
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stituting the Buie of St. Benedict, nine concern tlie xocrol and 
general duties of the brothers, while thirteen concern the roli^ous 
ordinances. And how the idea of crimmalit^ attached to disregard 
of ordinances, tia proved by the following passage from the Buie of 
St. Columbanus : — • 

. A year’s pcnanco forbiin who loses a consccratod wafer; six months for 
him who suffers it to bo eaten by mites ; twont]^ days for hin^ who lots it turn 
red ; forty days for him who coiitom^thously flings it info watei^ twenty 
days for him who* brings it up through woaknesa of stomach ; but, if through 
illness, ton days. lie who ndblccts his Amou to the Ilonedicite, who speaks 
when eating, who forgots to make tho sign of tho cross on his spoon, or on a 
lantern lighted by a younger brother, is to receive sif or twolvo stripes.” 

That from the times when men condoned crimes by building 
chapels and going on pilgrimages, down to present times when 
barons no longer invade oy.c another’s territories or tortiiro Jews, 
there has been a decrease of ceremony along with an increase of 
morality, is clear; f hough if wo look at iimidvanccd parts of Europe, 
such as Naples or Sicily, we seas that even now observance of rites is 
in tlieiii a much larger com 2 )oncnt of religion than obedience to 
]noral rules. And when wo remember how modern is the rise of 
Protestantism, which, less elaborate and imperative in its forms, does 
not habitually compound for transgressions by performance of acts 
expressing subordination, and how very recent is tho spread of 
dissenting Protestantism, in whicli this change is carried further ; 
we arc shown that the subordination of ceremony to morality 
characterizes religion only in its later stages. 

Hark, then, what follows. If the two kinds of control which 
eventually grow into civil and religious governments, originally 
include scarcely anything beyond observance of ccromonies, tho 
precedence of ceremonial control over other controls is a corollary. • 

• •Divergent products of evolution betray theh* kinship by 
•severally retaining certain traits which belonged to that frgm which 
they were evolved ; and the implication is, that whatever traits they 
have in comAion, arose earlier in time than did the traits which 
distinguish them from one another. If fish, reptile!, hirdfi L^an^ 

* mammals, all possess vertebral columns, it follows, on tho ovolufion- 
hypothesis, that the vci'tobral column became a part of tho organiza- 
tion at an caiCier period than did the four-chambored heart, theu^ 
teeth in sockets, and the mamma), which distinguish one of these 
groups, or than did tho toothless beak, the tri-loeular heart, and 
tho feathers, which disti)lguish another of these groups; and so 
on. Applying 4his principle in tho presentt case, it is inferable that 
if ftie confirols classed as civil, religious, and social, have cei^n 
x)ommon bhoraeters, these characters, older than arc these now- 
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diflfereiitiaicci‘kinds of control, must have belonged to the primitive 
control out of which they developed. Ceremonial acts, then, have 
the highest antiquity ; for these diflerentiated kinds of control all 
exhibit them. « • 

There is the making of presents ; this is one of the acts showing sub- 
ordination to a ruler in early* stages ; it is a rdigioits rite, performed 
originally at the grave and later on at the altar ; and from the begin- 
ning it* has been a means of showing c*on.sidcration in social inter- 
course and securing goodwill. There artJ the obeisances : these, of 
their several kinds, serve to express reverence in its various degrees, 
to gods, to rulers, and to private pcrsoi^ : hero the prostration is 
habitually seen, now in the temple, now before the monarch, and 
now to a powerful man ; hero there is genuflexion in presence of 
idols, rulers, and fellow-subjects; hero the salaam is more or less 
common to the three cases ; hero uncewering of the head is a sign 
alike of worship, of loyalty, and of respect; and hero the bow 
so^cs the same three purposes. Similarlj* with titles : father is a 
name of honour applied to a god, to a%ing, aijd to an honoured indi- 
vidual ; so too is lord ; and so arc sundry other names. Tho same 
thing holds of humble speeches : professions of inferiority and sub- 
jection on the, part of the speaker are used to secure divine favour, 
tho favour of a ruler, and the favour of a private person. Once more, 
it is thus with words of praise ; telling a deity of his greatness con- 
stitutes a largo element of worship ; despotic monarchs are addressed 
id terms of exaggerated eulogy ; and where ceremony is dominant 
in social intercourse, extravagant compliments are addressed to 
privates persons. 

In many of tho less advanced socicl.ies, and also in tho more 
advanced that have retained curly types of organization, we fifnd 
•i^arious other examples of observances expressing subordination^ that 
are common io the three kinds of control — tivil, religious, a^d 
social. Among the Malayo-Polyncsians tho offering of the first ffsh, 
and of first fruits, is used hs a mark of respect alike to gods and* to’ 
chiefs ; and the Fijians make tho same gifts to their gods as they do 
to their chiefs — food, turtles, w’hales’-teoth. In Tonga, “ if a great 
fillip takes an oatli, he swears by the god ; if an inferior chief takes 
an oath^ 'he swears by his superior relation, who, of course, is a 
greater chief.” In Fiji, ‘‘all are careful not to tread on tho 
thrjs&old of a place set apart for the gods : persons^f rank stride 
over ; others pass over on l;heir hands and knees. The same form 
is observed in crossing the threshold of a chiefs house.” In Siam, 
“ at the full moon of the fifth nfonth, tfin Talapoins [priests] wash 
the idol with perfumed water. . . . The people also Wbsh the.Sancyats 
and other Talapoins ; and then in the families children* wash their 
parents.” China affords good instances. “At his accession, the 
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Emperor kneels thrice and bows nine times before the altar of his 
father, and goes through the same ceremony before the throne on 
which is seated the Empress Dowager. On his then ascending 
his throne, tliGi^ igrcat officers, marshalled according to their ranks, 
kneel and bow nine times.” Ahd the equally ceremonious Japanese 
furnish kindred* evidence. ‘‘From the Emperor to the lowest 
subject in the realm there is a constant succession of prostrations. 
The former, in want of a human bqing superior to himself in rank, 
bows humbly to some pagein idol ; an<f every one of his subjects, 
from prince to peasant, has somo person before whom ho is 
bound to cringe and crou^jh in the dirt : ” tl|^t is, religious, politi- 
cal, and sociiil subordination arc expressed by the same ‘form of 
behaviour. 

These indications of a general truth which will be abundantly 
exemplified when treating of each kind of ceremonial observance, I here 
give in brief, as further showing that the control of ceremony pre- 
cedes in order of evolqtion the civil and religious controls, and has 
therefore to bo first dealt with.^ 

On passing from the most general to the less general Aspects 
of ceremonial government, wo arc met by the question — How 
do there arise those modifications of behaviour which constitute 
it ? Commonly it is assumed that they are consciously fixed upon as 
symbolizing rcvcrenco or respect. In pursuance of the usual metho^ 
of speculating about primitive practices, developed ideas are read 
back into undeveloped minds. The supposition is of the same kind 
as that which gave origin to the social-contract theory : a kind of 
* conception that has become familiar to the civilized man, is supposed 
to have been familiar to man in his earliest state. But just as^ 
little basis as there is for the belief that primitive men deliberately 
made social contracts, is there for the belief that jfrimitive men 
deliberately adopted symbols. The current error is best seen on 
turning to the most developed kind of symbolization — that of lan- 
guage. The savage does not sit down and knowingly coin a word ; 
but the words which ho finds in use, and the new ones^hich come 
into use during his life, grow up unawares by onomatopoeia, 
vocal suggestions of qualities, or by metaphor which some observable 
likeness suggests. Among civilized peoples, however, who have 
learnt that woi4s are symbolic, new words are frequently chosen ta" 
symbolize new ideas. So, too, is it with written language. The 
early Egyptian never thought of choosing a sign to represent a 
sound, but his records begdn, as those of North American Indians 
begi^ now, witlf rude pictures of the transactions to be kept in 
memory; ancl as the process of recording extended, the pictures, 
abbreviated and generalized, lost more and more their likenessee io 
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objects and acts, until, under stress of the need for expressing proper 
names, some of them wore used phonetically, and signs of sounds 
came unawares into •existence. But, in our days, there has been 
reached a stage at which, as shorthand shows us, '.special signs are 
consciously chosen to symbolize spdbial sounds. The lesson taught 
is obvious. Just as it would* bo an error to conclude that because we 
knowingly cl^oose sounds ^to symbolize ideas, and marks to symbolize 
sounds* the like wa^s originally done by savages’ and by barbarians; 
so is it an error to conclude that because among the civilized, certain 
ceremonies (say those of Freemasons) are arbitrarily fixed upon, so 
ceremonies were arbi^jrarily fixed uj)an by tho uncivilized. Already, 
in indicating the primitivciiess of ceremonial control, I have named 
some modes of behaviour expressing subordination which have a 
natural genesis ; and hero tho implication to which I would draw 
attention is, that until we have found a natural genesis for a cere- 
mony, wo may bo sure that wo have not discirvered its origin. The 
truth of tliis implication will seem less ii^probablo on observing 
sundiy ways in wliich spontaneous iflanifcstations of emotion initiate 
formal observances. 

The‘ 0 wc bleating after her lamb that has strayed, and smelling 
now at one and now at another of tho lambs near her, but at length, 
by its odour, identifying as her own one that comes running up, 
doubtless, thereupon, experiences a wave of gratified matcmid feeling ; 
and by repetition there is established between this odour and this 
pleasure, such an association that the first habitually produces the 
last: the smell becomes, on all occasions, agreeable by serving 
to brihg into consciousness more or loss of the philoprogenitive 
emotion. That by some races of mankind individuals are similarly 
identified, the Bible yields proofs. Though Isaac, with senses duiled 
by age, fails thus to distinguish his sons from one another, yet fact 
that, unable \ip sec Jacob, and puzzled by the* conflicting evidence 
his voice and his hands furnished, “he smelled the smell of his 
raiment, and blessed him,” show's that diflEerent persons, oven 
members of the same family, \vcro perceived by the Hebrews to have 
their specifii? odours. And that perr jption of the odour possessed 
‘by "one who is loved, yields pleasure, proof is given by another 
Asiatic race. Of a Mongol father, Tirakowski writes : — “ Ho smelt 
from time to time the head of his youngest son, a mark of paternal 
tenderness usual amon^ tho Mongols, instead of embracing.” 
Describing the Philippine Islanders, Jagor says: — “The sense of 
smell is developed amongst the Indians to so great a degree that 
they are able, by smelling at {he pocSit-handkerchiefs, to tell to 
which persons they belong Rcisesk,* p. 39) ; and*lovers at parting 
exchange pieces of the linen they may bo wearing, and 'during their 
Separation inhale the odour of the beloved being, besides smothering 
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tho relics with kisses/’ So, too, is it with the Chittagong .Hill 
people. Lewin tells us that ^Hheir manner of kissing is peculiar. 
Instead of pressing lip to lip, they placo the mouth and nose upon 
the ch^ek, and'kihale the breath strongly. Their form of speech is 
not ‘ Give mo a kiss,’ but * Sm£ll me.’* ’ And now note a sequence. 
Inhalation of thd odohr given off by Ti loved person coming to be 
:i mark of affection for him or for hor, it happens that ^ince men wish 
to bo liked, and arc pleased by display of likjpg, the perlbimance 
of this act which signifies liking, initiates a complimentary obser- 
■\nnce, and gives rise to certain modes of showing respect. The 
Samoans salute by ^'juxtaposition of noses, accompanied, not by a 
rub, but a hearty smell. Tlicy shake and smell tho hands cdso, 
ospecially of a superior.” And there are like salutes among tho 
Esquimaux and tho New Zealanders. 

Tlie alliance between smell and taste being so close, wo may 
naturally expect a claSft of acta which arise from tasting, parallel to 
the class of acts wliicK smelling originates ; and the expectationp is 
fulfilled. That tho billing of ^oves or pigeons and tho like action of 
love-birds, indicates an affection which is gratified by the gustatory 
.sensation, cannot well be questioned. "No act of this kind* on tho 
jiiirt of ail inferior creature, as of a cow licking her isalf, can have 
any other origin than the direct prompting of a desire whioh gains 
by tho act satisfaction ; and in such a case tho satisfaction is obvi- 
ously tliat which vivid perception of offspring gives to tho maternal 
yearning. In some animals like acts arise from other forms of 
affection. Licking the hand, or, w’here it is accessible, tho face, is a 
common display of attachment on a dog’s part; and when wo remem- 
ber how keen must be the olfixetory sense by which a dog traces his 
master, wo cannot doubt that to his gustatory sense, too, there is 
yieldefl some impression — an impression associated with those plea- 
siu’cs of affection w£ich his master’s presence gives. .TTho inference 
that kissing as a mark of affection in tho human race has a kindred 
origin, is sufficiently probable. Though ^kissing is not universal — ' 
though the n^ro races do not appear to understand it, and though, 
as we have sefen, there arc cases in which sniffing replaces it — ^yet, 
being common to unlike and widclj^’-dispcrscd races, we may^TSWl® 
elude that it originated in the same maimdi'.aB tho analogous aotiou 
among lower creatures. Here, however, wo -are chiefly concerned to 
observe tho inmrect result. From kissing as a natural sign of afibc-' 
tion, there is derived tho kissing which, as a means of simulating 
affection, gratifies those who are kissed, and, by gratifying them, pro- 
pitiates them. Hence an obvious root for tho kissing of feet, hands, 
garments, as a part of ceremonial. 

Feeling, sensational or emotional, causes muscular contraetioiiai 
which are strong in proportion as it is intense ; and, among oihsr 
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foelings, those of love and liking have an effect of this kind, which 
tokos on its appropriate form. The most significant of tho actions 
hence originating is* not much displayed by inferior creatures, 
because their limbs are unfitted for prohensioii; bu^ in the ’human 
race its natural genesis is 'sufficiently manifest. Mentioning a 
mother’s embrace of her child will remind all thd!t the strength of 
tho embrace .(unless restrained to prevent mischief) measures the 
strength of the fccljiig ; and while reminded that the feeling thus 
naturally vents itself in muscular action?*, they may further see tliat 
these actions arc directed in such a way as to give satisfaction to the 
feeling by yielding a 7'ivid consciousness ef possession. That between 
adults the allied feelings originate like acts, scarcely needs adding. 
It is not so much theses facts, however, as the derived facts, which we 
havo to take note of. Hero is another root for a ceremony : an 
embrace, too, serving to express liking, 'serves to propitiate in cases 
where it is not negatived by those other observances which subjection 
entails. Wo find it where governmental subordination is but littlo 
developed. Of some Snake Indians fliey met, wo read in Lewis and 
Clarke that “ tho three men immediately leaped from their horses, 
came up to Captain Lewis, and embraced liim with great cordiality.” 
Marcy tolls of a Comanche that, “ seizing mo in his brawny arms 
while we were yet in the saddle, and laying his greasy head upon 
my shoulder, he inflicted upon me a most bruin-like squeeze, which 
I, endured wdth a degree of patient fortitude worthy of the occasion.” 
So, too, Snow says the Fuegian “friendly mode of salutation w’as 
anything but agreeable. The men csime and hugged me, very much 
like the grip of a bear.” 

Discharging itself in muscular actions which, in cases like the 
foregoing, are directed to an end, feeling in other cases discharges 
itself in undirected muscular actions. The resulting changes nre 
habitually rh^^thmical. Each considerable movement of a limb 
brings it to a position at which a counter-movement is easy ; both 
because the muscles producing the counter-movement are theif in 
the best positions for contraction, and because they have had a brief 
rest, ncnc^ the naturalness of striking the hands together or 
Spilhst otlvor parts. We see this as a spontaneous manifestation of 
pleasure among children ; ’and wo find it giving origin to a ceremony 
among the uncivilized^ Clapping of tho hands is “the highest 
of respect ” in Loango ; and it occurs with kindred meaning 
among the Coast Ifegrocs, the East Africans, the Dahomans. iToinod 
with other acts expressing welcome, the Tjeople of Batoka “slap tho 
outsides of their thighs ; ” the Balonda people, besides clapping their 
hands, sometimes “ in saluting drum their ribs wit& th^ir elbov^s ; ” 
while among the Coast Ifegroes and in Dahomey, snapping the 
fingers is one of the salutes. Rhythmical muscular motions of the 
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sms and liands, thus expressing pleasure, real or pretended, in 
presence of another person, are not the only motions of this class : 
the legs come into play. Children often jump for joy,” and ooca* 
sionally adults ftiay bo scon to do tho like. Saltatory movements 
are therefore apt to grow into compliments. In Loango many of 
the nobility salutb tho’king by leaping*with great strides backward 
and forward two or tlirco times an^ swinging their, arms.^” The 
Fuegians also, as tho United States explorers tell us, show friend- 
ship by jumping up and down.” ^ 

Feeling, discharging itself, contracts the muscles of the vocal 
organs, as well as other muscles ; so that along with bodily motions 
signifying pleasure, there go sounds, loud in j^roportion as the plea- 
sure is great. Hence shouts, indicating joy in general, indicate 
the joy produced by meeting one who is beloved; and serve 
to give the appearance of j^” before one whose goodwill is sought. 
Among tho Fijians, rel^J)ect is '' indicated by tho iama, which is a 
shout of reverence uttored by inferiors when ap2)roaching a chief *or 
chief town.” In Australia, as wo have seen, it is necessary on 
coming within a mile of an encampTnent to make loud cooeys — an 
action which, while primarily indicating pleasure at the homing 
reunion, further indicates those friendly intentions Which a secret 
approach would render more than doubtful. 

One more example may be named. Tears result from strong 
feeling — mostly from painful feeling, but also from pleasurable feel- 
ing when extreme, iroiico, as a sign of joy, weoping occasionally 
passes into a complimentary observance. The beginning of such an 
^ observance is shown us by Hebrew traditions in tho reception of 
Tobias by llagucl, when he finds him to bo his cousin’s son: — 
‘‘ ithcn llagucl leaped up, and kissed him, and wept.” And among , 
some. faces there grows from this root a social rite.. In New 
Zealand a meeting “led to a warm between the* two parties ; 
hut, after sitting opposite to each other fpr a quarter of an hour or 
more, crying bitterly, with a most piteous moaning and lamentation, 
tho tauffi was transformed into a and tho two old ladies com- 

menced pressin'g noses,^ giving occasional satisfactory grunts.” And 
then we find it becoming a public ceremon}'' on tho arrival Sfla 
great chief: “the wom^n stood upon a* hill, and loud and long 
was the welcome his approach ; • occasionally, however, 

(1) III Ilia J^artf/ UiUory of ManJclnd (2nd cd. p.T»l-2), Mr. Tylor thus cominonts 
on such observances : “ The lowest class of salutations, which merely aim at giving 
pleasant bodily sensations, merge i^ the civilities which we tiee exchanged among tho , 
lower animals. SSuch are patting, stroking, hissing, pressing ncses, blowing, sniffing, 

and so forth Natural expressions of joy, such ‘as clapping hands in A&ioa, 

and jumping upland down in Tierra del Fuego, are made to do duty as si^ of friieiid- 
. ship or greeting.” Mr. Tylor does not, however, indicate tho physio-psychological 
sources of these uolions. ^ . 
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they would leave off, to have a chat or a laugh, and then mechani- 
cally resume their weeping/* Other Malayo-Polynesians do tho 
like. 

To these illustrations of tho way in which natural manifestations 
of emotion originate ccrcmoAics, may be added a few illustrations 
of the way in which cercmoniCB, not originatiiig dii’ectly from spon- 
laneous, actions, nevertheless originate by natural sequence — ^not by 
intentional symbolization. Bricfindications must sufiico. 

Livingstone tells us that blood-relations are formed in Central 
South Africa by imbibing a little of each other’s blood. A like way 
of establishing Lrotlierhood is used in Madagascar, in Borneo, and in 
many places tliroughout tho world ; and it was used among our remote 
ancestors. This is assumed to bo a symbolic observance. On study- 
ing early ideas, however, and finding, as wo do, that tho primi- 
tivo man regards the nature of anything as inhering in all its 
parts, and therefore thinks he gets tho coura^fe of a brave enemy by 
oafing his lieart, or is inspired with the virtues of a deceased relative 
by grinding his bones and drinking them in water, ^yc see that by 
absorbing each other’s blood, men are supposed to establish actual 
commuhity of natxirc ; and arc also supposed to gain power over 
each other by possessing parts of each other. 

Similarly with tho (3cremony of exchanging names. To bestow 
his name upon a friend is the highest couiplimont that one man can 
offer another,” among the Shoshones. The Australians exchange 
names with Europeans, as a proof of brotherly feeling. This, which 
is a widely-diffused practice, arises from the belief tliat the name is a 
part of the individual. Possessing a man’s name is cquh alcnt to 
possessing something that forms a i^ortion of his being, and enables 
^ tho possessor to work mischief to him ; and hence among lAmorous 
peoples a reason for studiously concealing names. To exchange names, 
therefore, is to establish some participation in one another’s being; 
and at the same time to, trust each witli power over the other : 
implying great mutual confidence. 

It is a usage among the people of Vate, when they wish to make 

g aco, to kill bno or more of their ol^n people, and sefad the body to 
ose with whom they have been fighting lo eat ; ” and in Samoa, it 
is tho' custom on the submission of one party to another, to bow 
doy^n before their conquerors each with a piece of firewood and a 
bundle of leaves, such as ^ro used in dressing a pig for the oven 
[bamboo-knives being sometimes added] ; as much as to say, ' Kill 
us and cook us, if ydu please.* ** These iacts I name because they 
clearly show a point of departure from which there might arise an 
apparently-artificiol ceremony. Let the traditions of ^cannibalism 
among the Samoans disappear, and this surviving custom of pre- , 
senting firewood, leaves, and knives, as a sign of submission, would, 
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in pursuance oi the ordinary method of ^interpretation, bo taken for * 
an observance deliberately devised. 

*That peace should bo signified among the 'Dacotahs by burying 
the tomahawk, aifd among the Brazilians by a present of bows and 
arrows, may be cited as instances* of what is in a sense symbolization, 
but what is in origin h modification of* the action symbolizod ; for 
cessation of fighting is necessitated b^ putting away w^pon^ or by 
giving weapons to antagonist. .If, as among the civibzed, a 
conquered antagonist delivers up his sword, the act of so making 
himself defenceless is on act of personal submission ; but eventually 
it comes to be, on the part of a general, a* sign that his army 
surrenders. Similarly, when, as in parts of Africa, “ some of the 
free blacks bcconio slaves voluntarily by going through the simple 
but significant ceremony of breaking a spear in the presence of their 
future master,” wo may proferly say that the relation thus artifi- 
cially established is as Hear an approach as may be to the relation 
established when an enemy whose weapon is broken is made* a 
slave by his captor : the symbolic transaction simulates the actual 
transaction. 

An instructive cxainplo comes next. I refer to the beating of 
green boughs as a sign of peace, as an act of propitiation, and as a 
religious ceremony. As indicating peace the custom occurs among 
the Araucanians, Australians, Tasmanians, Now Guinea People, Now 
Caledonians, Sandwich Islanders, Tahitians, Samoans, Now Zeai 
landers ; and branches were used by the Hebrews also for propitia- 
tory approach (II. Macc. xiv. 4). In some cases we find it emj^oyod 
,to signify not peace only but submission. Speaking of the JPoru- 
vians, Cieza says — “ The men and boys came out with green boughs and 
palm-lcat’es to seek for mercy ; ” and among the Greeks, too, a suppliant 
cariaed*an olive branch. Wall-paintings left by the Ancient Egyptians 
show us palm-branches carried in funeral processions/to propitiate 
the dead; and at the present time ‘‘a jvroath of palm-branches- 
stuck in the grave ” is common in a Moslem cemetery in Egypt. A 
statement of A^^llis respecting the Tahitians shows it passing into 
a religious obseirvonce a pendant left flying on the beaebthe natives 
regarded with fear, bringing green boughs and hogs, which tfiey" 
laid down at the foot of ^e stafl*. And thdt a portion of a tree was 
anciently an ap^ance of worship in the Easl^ is shown by the direc- 
tion in Lev. xxiii. 40, to take the “boughs, of goodly trees, branches 
of palm-trees,” &c., and “ rejoice before the Lord : ” a verification 
being furnished by the dc^ription of the chosen in heaven, who 
stand before the throne with “palms in their hands” (Rev. vii. 9). 
The explanation, when wo get the clue, is simple. Many travellors^ 
narratives illustrate the fact that laying down weapons on appro^h- 
ing strangers is taken to imply pacific intentions : the obvious 
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reason being that opposite intentions are thus negatived. Of the 
Kaffirs, for instance, Barrow says — “ messenger of peace* is known 
by this people from his laying down his hassagai or spear on the 
ground at the distance of two hundred paces from those to whom ho 
is sent, and by advancing from tlicnce with extended arms:** the 
extension of the arms evidently having the ptirpoSe of showing that 
ho has no weapon secreted. Ilut how is the absence of W’oapons to 
bo shown when sq, far off tliat weapons, if carried, are invisible ? 
Simply by carrying other things whieh arc visible ; and boughs 
covered with leaves arc the jnost convenient and generally available 
things for this purpose. A verification is at hand. The Tasmanians 
had a W'ay of deceiving those who inferred from the green boughs 
they were bringing in their hands that they were weaponless. They 
practised the art of holding their spears between their toes as they 

walked : “ tlic black approaching him in pretended amity, 

trailed between his toes the fatal spear.** ‘ Arbitrary, then, as this 
usage seems when observed in its later forms only, it proves to be 
by no means arbitrary when traced back to its origin. Taken as 
evidence that the advancing stranger is without arms, the green 
bough is primarily a sign that he is not an enemy. It is thereafter 
joined with other marks of friendship. It survives wdion the pro- 
pitiation i)assc3 into submission. And so it becomes incorporated 
with various other actions which e.xijrcss reverence and worship. 

^ One more instance I must add, because it conspicuously 
shows us how there grow up the interpretations of ceremonies as 
artificially-devised actiojis, wdien their natural origins are un- 
knowm. Describing Arab marriages, Baker says — “ There is much 
feasting, and the unfortunate bridegroom undergoes the ordeal 
of whipping by the relations of his bride, in order to test 
his courage If the ha23py husband wishes to be con- 

sidered a inau worth having, he must receive the chastisement with 
an cxi)ression of enjoyment ; in which case the crowds of w’omen in 
admiration again raise their thrilling cry.** Hcrc,^ instead of the 
j)rimitive abduction violently resisted by the w^oman and her rela- 
tives — instead of the actual capture Required to be achieved, as among 
TBc Kamschadales, spite of the blows and wounds inflicted by ‘‘all 
the women in the village** — instead of those modifications of the 
‘ form of cajpture * in which, along with mock pursuit, there goes 
receipt by the abductor of more or less violence from the pursuers ; 
we have a modification in which the pursuit has disai^pearcd, and the 
violence is passively received. And thjp there arises the belief that 
this castigation of the bridegroom is a deliberately chosen way “ to 
tost his courage.** , ' 

These facts are not given as adequately proving that in all cases 
ceremonies are modifications of actions which had at first direct 
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adaptations to desired ends, and that their apparently symholio 
characters result from their survival under changed circumstanoes. ' 
Here I have aimed only to indicate, in the briefest way, the itasons 
for rejecting the current hypothesis that ceremonies originate in 
conscious symbolization ; and fof justifying the belief that we may 
in every case expect to find them originating by evolution. This 

expectation wc shall hereafter find abundantly fulfilled. 

* * • 

• • 

A chief reason why little attention has been paid to pheno- 
mena of this class, all-pcrvading and conspicuous as they arc, 
is that Avhilc to most sociiihfunctions there correspond structures too 
large to be overlooked, functions which make up ceremonial control 
have correlative structures so small as to seem of no significance. 
That ceremonial government has its special organization, just as the 
political and ecclesiastical governments have, is a fact habitually 
passed over, because, wiiilo tlic last two organizations have developed, 
the first has dwindled — ^in those aociclics, at least, which have reached 
the stage at which social iDlicnofilcna become subjects of speculation. 
Originally, however, the officials who direct the rites expressing 
political subordination, have an importance second only to that of the 
officials who direct religious rites; and the two officialisms arc homo- 
logous. To wliichevcr class belonging, these functionaries conduct 
propitiatory acts ; tlio visible ruler being the propitiated person in 
the one case, and the ruler no longer visible being the propitiated 
person in the other case, lloth are performers and regulators of 
worship — worship of the living king and worship of the dead king. 
In our advanced stage the diflerentiation of the divine from the 
human has become so great that this proposition looks scarcely 
crcJible. Hut on going back through stages in which the attri- 
butQs of the conceived deity arc less and less unlike those of the 
visible man, and cvehtually reaching tho early stage lii which the 
otlicr-self of the dead man, considered indiscriminately as ghost and 
god/ is not to be distinguished, when he appears, from the living 
man ; wc cannot fail to sec tho alliance in nature between the func- 
tions of those who minister to the ruler who has gone away and those 
who minister to the ruler who has takci; his place. What remaintfirg 
strangeness there may seem in this assertion of homology, disappears 
on remembering that in sundry ancient societies, living kings wore 
literally worshipped as dead kings were ; and* that the adoration of 
the living king by priests was but a more extreme form of the adora- 
tion habitually paid by all who served him. 

Social organizations that^ are bfit little differentiated clearly 
show^us several aspects of this kinship. In common with those 
below him, tto savage chief proclaims his own groat dfseds and the 
achievements of his ancestors ; and that in some cases this habit of 

VOL. XXIII. N.S. c 
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self-praise long persists, Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions prove. 
Advanco from tlie stage at which the head man lauds himself to the 
stage at which laudation of him is done by deputy, is well typified 
in the contrast between the recent usage in Madagi^car, where the 
king in public assembly was .in the* habit of relating “his origin, 
his descent from the line of former sovereigns, tand this incontestable 
right to the kingdom,” and the usage that existed in past times 
among Ourselves, when the liko^'distinctions and powers and claims 
of the king were publicly asserted for l^m by an ajjpointed officer. 
As the ruler, extending his dominions and growing in power, gathers 
round him an incrcusjng iiunibor of ageiits, the utterance of pro- 
pitiatory praises, at first by all of those, becomes eventually 
distinctive of certain among them : there arise official glorifiers. “ In 
Samoa, a chief in travelling is attended by his principal orator.” In 
Fiji each tribe has its “orator, to make prations on oocasions of cere- 
mony.” Dupuis tells us that the attendants of ■the chiefs of Ashantee 
eagerly vociferate the “ strong names ” of their masters ; and a more 
recent writer describes certain of tliG king's u-ttondants, whose duty 
it is to “ give him names ” — cry out liis titles and high qualities. 
In kindred fashion a Yoruba king, when he goes abroad, is accom- 
panied by his^wives, who sing his praise. Now when we meet with 
facts of this kind — when wo read that in Madjjgascar “the sovereign 
has a large band of female singers, who attend in the courtyard, and 
who accompany their monarch whenever he takes an excursion, 
either for a short airing or distant journey ; ” when we are told that 
ill China “ his imperial majesty was preceded by persons loudly pro- 
cluimifig his virtues and his power;” when we learn that among 
the ancient Chibehas the bogota was received with “ songs in which 
they sung his deeds and victories;” wc cannot deny that these 
assertors of greatness and singers of praises do for the living king 
exactly that wliich priests and priestesses do fdr the dead king, and 
for the god who evolves from the dead king. 

In societies that have their ceremonial governments largely 
developed, the homology is further shown. As such societies 
ordinarily Ijavo many gods of var'ous powers, severally served by 
tbeir official glorifiers ; so they have various grades of livingjpotcn- 
tates, severally served by «nen who assert their greatness and demand 
respect. In Samoa, “ herald runs a few ‘paces before, calling out, 
a^^ lie meets any one, the name of the chief who is cOming.” With 
a Madagascar chief in his palanquin, “one or two men with 
assagais, or spears, .in their hands, ran along in front, shouting out 
the name of the chief.” In advance of ambassador in Japan thero 
“ first walked four meii with brooms, such as always pneoed^ the 
retinue of a great lord, in order to admonish the people with ones 
of ‘Stay, stay!’ which means, ‘Sit, or bow you down;'” and in 
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. CIBina a magistrate making a p^gre^ is preceded by men baring 
red boards having the rank oi the officer piuhted on them, rwning 
and sliouting to the street passengers, ^ BetiVe, retire ! keep silence, 
and clear the l^ay ! ^ Qong-strikers follow, denoting at certain 
intervals by so many strokes their madte^s grade and office.” 

Another parallelisih exists between the official who proclaims the 
king’s will and the official who proclaims the will of the ^deity — 
between the inteiTpretor who convoys statements to the king and 
brings back his reply, and the priest who conveys, the petitions or 
questions of worshippers and explains the oracular response. Jn 
many places where regah povrer is extreme,* the monarch is either 
invisible or cannot be directly communicated with : the living ruler 
thus simulating the dead and divine ruler, and requiring kindred 
intermediators. It was thus in ancient Jlexico. Of Montezuma II. 
it is said that “ no commoiicl* was to look him in tho face, and if one 
did, ho died for it ; ” aid farther, that ho did not communicate with 
any one, except by an inlcryrcter.” In Nicaragua tho caziques 
** carried tlicir exclusion so far as to fcceivo messages from other 
chiefs only through officers delegated for that purpose.” So of 
Peru, whore some of tlio rulers liad the custom not to be seen by 
their subjects but on rare occasions,” wo read that at the first 
interview with the Spaniards Atahuallpa gave no answer, nor did 
he even raiso liis eyes to look at the captain (Hernando do Soto). 
But a chief replied to what the captain had said.” With tbo 
Chibchas *4he first of tJic court officers was tho crier, as they said 
that he was tho medium by which tho will of tho pringo was 
, explained.” Throughout Africa at the present time like customs 
ha^e generated like appliances. Speke tells us that “ in conversa- 
tion with the King of Uganda, the words must always bo transmitted « 
through one or morq of his officers.” Among the iijland negroes 
^^itjs quite beneath the dignity of an Attih to reply from tho throne 
except through his ‘inouth,' or prime minister.” In Dahomey 
“ the sovereign’s words are spoken to tho mou, who informs the n 
interpreter, who passes it on to tho visitor, and the answer must 
trickle back through the same channels.” And concefning Abys- 
sinia, where even the chiefs sit in their liouses in darkness, so ” that 
vulgar eyes may not gaze too plainly upon ” them, we are told tho 
king was ‘‘not |iGen when sitting in council,”* but “ sat in a darkened 
room,” and “ observed through a window .what was going on^n the ■ 
chamber without ; ” and also that he had ” an interpreter, who was 
the medium of communica^on bejiwccn tho king and his people 
on state occasiops; his name meant ‘the .voice or word of the 
king.«^ ” I may add that this parallelism between the s<^ulap and 
sacred agents of communication is in come cases recogmzed by 
peoples whose institutions display it. Thomson tells us tliat the 
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New Zealand priests were regarded as the ambassadors of the 
gods. 

There is a further evidence of this homology. Where, along with* 
social development considerably advanced, ancestor-worship has 
remained dominant, and where gods and men are consequently but 
little differentiated, the two organizations arb but little differen- 
tiated. China .furnishes u«good .instance. TIuc tells us that the 
Chinese emperors are in tlie habU of deifying .... civil or mili- 
tary officers whose life has been charactefized by some memorable 
act, and the worship rendered to these constitutes the official religion 
of the mandarins.*' Ftirthcr, wo road in Grutzlaff that the emperor 

confers various titles on officers who have left the W'orld, and 
shown themselves worthy of the high trust reposed in them, creating 
them governors, presidents, overseers, &c., in Hades, and thus estab- 
lishing his government oven amongst tfiie manes." And then we 
learn from Williams that the Li pu, or BonWl of Hites, examines 
and directs concerning the performances of the five kinds of ritual 
observances — those of a propitious and those ‘of a felicitous nature, 
military and hospitable rites, and those of an infelicitous nature. 
Among <ts departments is that of ceremonial forms — the etiquette 
to bo observed at court, the regulations of dresses, of carriages 
and riding aecoutroments, of followers aiftl insignia, personal 
and W’ritton intercourse between tho various ranks of peers. Anotlier 
dqpiirtmont superintends tho rites to be observed in 'worshipping 
deities and spirits of departed iiionarchs, sages, and worthies, &c. : 
statements showing that the same board regulates both religious 
ceremonial and civil ceremonial. To -which summarized account I 
may add this quotation : — ** in Court, the master of ceremonies stands 
^in a conspicuous place, and with a loud voice commands tlic courtiers 
to rise and kneel, stand or march that is, he directs the worshippers 
of tho monarch as a chief priest directs tho worshippers of the god. 
Equally marked were, until lately, the kindred relations in Japan. 
With the sacredness of the Mikado, and with his divine inaccessibility, 
travollcrs have familiarized us ; hut the implied coufyision between 
the divine and the human went to a much greiitor extent — an extent 
which would be scarcely credible, did not independent witnesses 
testify to it. Dickson sayh — . 

• 

Tho Japaneso generally aro imbued with the idea that their land is a real 
' shin k^u, a kami no kooni’-«-ihat is, tho land of spiritual beings or kingdom 
of spirits. They are led to think that the emperor rules over all, and that, 
among other subordinate powers, ho rules over the spirits of tho country. Ho 
rules over men, and is to them the Fountain of^Ionour ; and this is not confined 
to honours in this world, but is extended to the other, where they are advanced 
from rank to rank by tho orders of tho emperor.” « ' 

Similarly we are told by Mitford that — 
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In tbo days of Shognn’s power the Mikado remained tke Eonntain 6t 
Honour, and as chief of tho national religion and the direct descendant of the 
^gods, dispensed divine honours. So recently as l^t year [1870] a decieeof 
the Mikado appeared in tho Qovomment Ornette, conferring posthupioua 
divine honours iit>on an ancestor of tho Pnneo of Choshiu." 

And then we fead 'that under the Japanese cabinet, one pf the 
eight administrative boards, the Linbii sluo, deals with'th^ forms of 
society, manners, etiquette, worship, ceremonies for the living and 
the dead, &c. : tho propitiation of living persons and the propitia- 
tion of dead persons andMeities have a supremo regulative centre in 
common. e 

Western peoples, among whom during tho Christian era differen* 
tiatioii of the divine from tho human has become very decided, show 
iis in a less marked manner tho homology between tho ceremonial 
organization and tho eccleSiastical orgabization. Still it is, or rather 
was once, clearly traftcablo. In feudal days, beyond the lord high 
chamberlains, grand « masters of ceremonies, ushers, and so forth, 
belonging to royal courts, and the kindred ofRcors found in the 
households of subordinate rulers and nobles — officers who conducted 
propitiatory observances — there were tho heralds. These formed a 
class of ceremonial functionaries, in various ways resembling a priest- 
hood. Just noting as significant the remark of Scott that so inti- 
mate was tho union betwixt oliivalry and religion esteemed to bo 
that the several gradations of the former were seriously considered* as 
parallel to those of the Church,’’ I go on to point out that these 
officers pertaining to tho institutions of cliivalry, formed a body which, 
Avhero it was highly organized, as in France, had five ranks — 
pourmivant (Parnm, Jicrant iVarmcfi, roi (Farmes, and rot 
(Varmes da France, Into these ranks its members were successively^ 
initiated by a species of baptism — wine being substituted for water. 
Tt^cy held periodic chapters in the church of Saint Antoine. When 
bearing mandates and messages, they wore similarly dressed with their 
masters, royal or noble, and were similarly honoured by those to whom 
they were sept : having thus a deputed dignity akin to the deputed 
sacredness of priestsi By the chief king-at-arms anQ five others, 
local visitations wore made for inquiry and discipline, as ecclcsiasti- 
‘Cal visitations were made ; and in various other ways tho functions 
of the organization were allied to priestly functions. Heralds verified 
the titles of those who aspired to the distinctions of chivalry, as priests 
decided on the fitness of applicants for the sanctions of the tihurch ; 
and on tho occasions of thqjr visitations they Were to correct thmg[S 
ill and dishonest,” and to advise princes — duties allied to those of 
priests. * Besides announcing t^e wills of earthly rulers, as priestft of 
•all religions announce the wills of heavenly rulers, they were glorifiers 
of the first, as priests were of the last : part of their duty to those 
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they served being to publish their praises in foreign lands.*' At 
the burials of kings and princes, where observances for honouring the 
living and observances 'for honouring tho dead came in contact, the 
kinship of a herald's function to the function of a priest was again 
shown ; for besides putting irt the tomb tho insignia of rank of the 
deceased potentate, and in that manner sacrificiig to him, tho 
herald l^id'to 'Write, or to get,# written, a eulogy — ^liad to initiate 
that worship of the dnad out of which grow higher forms of worship. 
Similar, if less elaborate, w^as the system in England. Heralds wore 
crowns, had royal dresses, and used tho plural “ wo.*' Anciently 
there were two hcralditf provinces, with their respective chief heralds, 
like two dioceses. Further development produced a garter king-at- 
arms with lirovincial Idngs-at-arms presiding over minor heraldic 
officers; and, in 1483, all were incoriiorated inlo the College of Heralds. 
As in France, visitations were made for the purpose of verifying 
existing titles and honours, and authorizing others ; and funeral 
rites w'cro so far under heraldic control that, among the nobility, no 
one could bo buried W'ithoiit the assent of the herald. 

Why these structures w'hich discharged coromonial functions 
once conspicuous and important, dwindled while civil and ecclesias- 
tical structures developed, it is easy to sec. rropitiatiou of the 
living has been, from the outset, necessarily more localized than 
propitiation of tho dead. The existing ruler can be worshipped 
only in his presence, or, at any rate, within his dwelling or in its 
neighbourhood. Though in Peru adoration was paid to imfjges of 
the lining Yncas ; and though in Madagascar King Itadama,^ 
when absent, had his praises sung in the words — “ God is gone to thef 
WTst, Eadama is a mighty hull yet, generally, the obeisances and, 
ulaudations expressing subordination to tho great man while alive, 
are not made when they cannot be witnessed by liim or his imnio- 
diate dependants. But when tho great man dies and there begin 
tho awe and fear of his ghost, conceived as able to reappear smy where, 
propitiations are no longer so narrowly locr.lized ; and in proportion 
as, with formation of larger societies, there comes development of 
deities greats* in supposed power ari range, dread of them and reve- 
rence for them are felt simultaneously over wide areas. Hence the 
official propitiators, multiplying and spreading, severally carry on 
their worsliips in many places at the same time — thpre arise large 
bodies of ecclesiastical officials. ITot for these reasons alone, however, 
does tho ceremonial organization fail to grow as tho other organiza- 
tions do : their development causes its d^ay. Though during ekrly 
stages of social integration, local rulers have thgir local comrts 
with appropriate officers of ceremony, tho process of censblidaiion 
and increasing subordination to a central government, result^ 
decreasing dignity of the local rulers, and disappearance of ||tbe 
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official upholders of their dignities. Among ourselyes in past times, 

dukes, marquises, and earls were allowed a herald and pursuivant ; 
*viscounts, and barons, and others not ennobled, even knights 
bannerets, might retain one of the latter but as the regal power 
grew ''the practice gradually ceased*: there were none so late as 
Elizabeth’s rci^.” •Tot further, the structure carrying on cere- 
monial control slowly falls away, bqipausoJLts functions are gradually 
encroached upon. FoUtieal and ecclesiastical negulations, though at 
first insisting mainly on conduct expressing obedience to rulers, divine 
and human, develop moft and more in the directions of equitable 
restraints on conduct between individuals, and ethical j^recepts for 
the guidance of such conduct ; and in doing this they trench more 
and jiioro on the sphere of the ceremonial organization. In France, 
besides having the semi-priestly functions we havo noted, the heralds 
were "judges of the crimed; committed* by the nobility and they 
were empowered to "degrade a tra^nsgressing noble, confiscate his 
goods, raze liis dwolUngs, lay waste his lands, and strip him of his 
arras. In England, too, cerfain civil* duties were discharged by 
these officers of ceremony. Till 1G88, the provincial kings at arms 
had " visited their divisions, rcccmng commissions for that*purposo 
from the Sovereign, by which means the funeral certificates, the 
descents, and alliances of the nobility and gentry, had been properly 
registered in this college [of Iloralds]. These became records in all 
tho courts at law.” I]v’id(nitly the assumption of functions of these 
kinds by ecclesiastical and political agents, has joined in reducing 
the ceremonial structures to those rudiments which now remain, in 
the almost-forgotten Heralds’ College, ami in the Court officials who 
ri^ulato intercourse with the Sovereign. 

•Beloro passing ^to a detailed account of ceremonial govem- 
mqnt under its various aspects, it will ho well to sum up the results 
of this preliminary survey. They are th^se. 

That control of conduct which wo distinguish as ceremony, pre- 
cedes the civil and ecclesiastical controls. It begins with sub-human 
types of creatures ; it occurs among otherwise ungovefned savages ; 
|it often becomes highly developed whore the other kinds of rule are 
llittlo devolo 2 :)cd; it is .ever being spontaneously generated afresh 
between individuals in all societies ; an^ it envelopes tho more 
definite restraints which State and Churcji exercise. The primitive- 
ness of ceremonial government is further shown by tho fact that 
at first political and rcl^ious governments do little more than 
maintain systems of ceremony, directed towards particular persons 
living and, dead : the codes of law enforced by tho one, and- the 
moral codes enunciated by the other, coming later. There is again 
the evidence derived from the possession of certain elements in 
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common by the three controls, social, political, and religious ; for 
the forms observable in social intercourse occur also in the political 
and religious intercourse as forms of homage and forms of worship. 
More significant still is the circumstance that ceremonies may 
mostly bo traced back to certain * spontaneous acts which mani- 
festly precede legislation, civil and ecclesiastical. Instead of arising 
by dictation qr by agrecpicnt,, which would imply the pre-estab- 
lished organization ifcquircd for.making and enforcing rules, they 
arise by modifications of acts performed for personal ends ; and so 
prove themselves to grow out of indiv^ial conduct before social 
arrangements exist ta control it. Lastly we note that when there 
arises a political head, who, demanding subordination, is at first his 
own master of the ceremonies, and who presently collects round him 
subservient attendants performing propitiatory acts, which by repeti- 
tion are made definite and fixed, theit) arise ceremonial officials. 
Thougli, along with the growth of orgaiiizatffins which enforce civil 
laws and enunciate moral precepts, there has been such a decay of 
the ceremonial organization as to rentier it among ourselves incon- 
spicuous ; yet in early stages the body of oflicials who conduct pro- 
pitiation of living rulers, supreme and subordinate, homologous with 
the body of officials who conduct propitiation of dead apotheosized 
rulers, major and minor, is a considerable element of the social struc- 
ture ; and it dwindles only as fast as the structures, political and 
ogclosiastical, which exercise controls more definite and detailed, 
usurp its functions. 

Car^'ing with us these general conceptions, let us now pass to 
the several coinponciits of ceremonial rule. Wg will deal with them 
under the heads — Trophies, Mutilations, Presents, Obcisanqes, 
Forms of Address, Titles, Padgos and Costumes, Further Class 
Distinctions, Fashion, Past and Future of Ceremony.^ * . 

IIkhuekt Spencer. 

• ■ 

L 

(1) Tho rcfoxoiicGS to authorities quoted, which have been omitted, as will bo' also 
Ihosu quoted in the successive papers above enumerated, will eventually be given in tho 
ficeond volumo tlio rrinciphu of Soeioioji;, ^ ,• 
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I HAVE a special fintefest in tlie countries where the East and the 
lYest, the North and the South, the dark races and the. fair, meet and 
mingle, and this year I have directed my aukimnal tour towards 
Egypt — a country which I had often seen as an overland passenger, 
hut had never rested in. Chough so much has been written about 
Egypt, there is generally something to learn about any country 
from one's special point of view, and it is sometimes necessary to 
learn or confirm on the si)ot those things which are in one sense 
best known ; popular statements are so often distorted. Often when 
one relics on such statements, one finds them to be tho persistent 
traditions of a past geiicraUon ; and on the other hand sometimes 
if, incredulous, wo very largely discount them (as, after a long 
expcricmcc of men and* mannA’s, I am perhaps inclined to do), we 
find that we have rejected or minimised living and existing facts. 
I have then tried to look at b^gypt with temperate eyes, and* would 
now state a few of the general impressions which I have received. 

Upon the whole I have been rather surprised to find how Oriental 
Egypt still is ; how much it still fulfils tho popular notion in spite of 
the vcnccr of modern improvements, and, I was going to say, in 
spife of, but perhaps 1 shall rather say in consequence of^ tho opera- 
tions of the financiers and schemers and adventurers who havq made 
it the plunder-ground of Europe, and whose rapacity must be satisfied. 
Af^jcr all, railways and steam ploughs and endless modern machinery 
notwithstanding, it is the Egypt of tho Pharaohs, and a submissive 
people are despotically governed and squeezed by the most Oriental 
methods. Modern reforms are not carried beneath the grand 
designs of material improvements and thq palaces where the great 
and* the rich were entertained. |To the fellah, the old methods aro 
still realities, yhich there has been no pretence of changing. 

In this respect there is much contrast between Egypt &nd Turkey, 
and perhaps one can hardly realise to what a considerable degree the 
Turks have become Occidcntalised, till one contrasts them with the 
pure Orientalism which still dominates the Egyptians. In Turkey 
persoi^al government has been greatly piitigated. There is an 
undoubtedly strong tendency to give the upper classes of Turks at 
least some constitutional rights and some control over the will of the 
Sultan. The forms of constitutional or, at any rate, local govern- 
ment have I^een carried much lower. Laws aro promulgated and 
paraded with much publicity ; and,- to say nothing of the pre^^ded 
new Parliament, there have long been several grades of local 
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assemblies — provincial, district, and village — which meet and affect 
certain functions, even if they ‘arc but to give effect to the rule of 
the Mahommedan majority. In Turkey, too, the press has really 
become a considerable power. In no cai)ital are yaa more beset by 
the vendors of newspapers than in tlonstaiitinople; and the educated 
Turks of the provinces freely read ncwspnpcA uliich exercise a very 
considerable latitude and. freedom of speech. 

In ]^gypt all this is far otherwise. Thcic you have personal rule 
in its most extreme development — that Is, so far as Egyptians are 
concerned, I say notliing of forcignerrflat present. The Khedivo 
not only governs, but now governs almost \rithout real ministers. ITis 
ministers are his sons — more subordinate than any subjects. Very 
few laws have been published, and these few are scarcely to be 
procured. The constitution of the Egyptian Assembly of Notables 
rests in the breast of the ruler. It has no charter and no substance, 
and there is scarcely any form of local Wf-government : all is 
patriarchal authority. In Egypt there is no i)ress. One or two 
small pajDcrs arc published for thc’EuropcUn community of Alex- 
andria, containing very little of any kind, and no jiolitical comments ; 
but 1‘ncvor savr a pajDcr offered for sale in b^gypt, and do not think 
there is such* a thing. The officials and educated natives got only 
the war telegrams, as published by the Government. A free press 
is not one of those things •which the Khedive has seen lit to 
.introduce. 

In another respect there is very great contrast between Turkey 
and Egypt ; I mean in the relative position of Christians and 
Mahommedans. In Turkey, though the Turks arc hampered by the 
capitulations, the privileges of foreigners in practice extend little 
dc)cyond the scajjort towns, and even there the most excessive abuse 
of them haspiot grown up. Eut in Egypt it is far otherwise, and 
one can hardly understand how enormously the privilege of Christian 
foreigners and quasi-foicigners (i.r, natives taken under foreign 
protection by a gross abuse of poAver) a fleets the inner life of the 
country, till one sees and realizes hoAv much the petty commerce, 
the village* shopkeeping and money Iciding, and all* business of that 
class is in the hands of Greeks and Syrian Christians, to whom the 
easy uncommercial Egj^ptiaii Arabs have surrendered it. Not only 
throughout the Delta/ but even lar up in Upper Egypt this is the 
case. All the people wlio claim foreign privileges, while enjoying 
all the rights and doing all the business of natives, are above the 
law, above the tribunals and authorities of the country. They do not 
pay taxes. They have privileges w'hieh must assuredly bo called 
monstrous. Even the native Christians — ^tho Coptf?— ^are, - it so 
happens, usually in a better position than their Mahommedan fellow 
subjects. In Lower Egypt they only appear as clerks (filling the 
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public and private ofiices)^ dealers^ and proprietors ; and in Uppers 
'Egypt, where they arc more numerous, and in addition to the above 
niontioncd functions, form a considerable portion of the ordinary 
agricultural population, there is no com^daint that they suffer under 
any disabilities or disadvantages on account of their religion. It 
must be admitted that there is no religious bigotry or persecution in 
Egypt : it is no qiicstion there bctjyQon .Christians as Christians 
and IVlahommcdans, but only between the governing and the 
governed, the stranger and the native, the privileged and the 
unprivileged and oiiprcssed.* Eeligion goes for nothing — ^privilege 
for everything ; and as so krge a proportion of the privileged are 
Christians, the Christians have much the best of it. The only 
wonder is that the good-natured Arabs do not show more resentment 
against those who have such advantages over them. 

All this is, as I have said, fii great contrast to Turkey, where the 
Christians labour under^uch extreme political and social disabilities. 
Yet in Turkey it may- be admitted that the Christian is rather 
liumiliated, outraged, an'd troddfin on, than plundered to an excessive 
degree, so far as the authorised government taxation is concerned. 
The princij)al fiscal grievance there is the wasteful, voxatiou'fi, and 
in jurious method of collecting the land-tax in kind — ^nol its amount. 
If the Bulgarian wore content to bo a political slave and to submit 
to occasional outrage, ho might have boon in many respects tolerably 
well-to-do. Far otherwise is the lot of the Egyptian fellah. Tha 
question of religious inequality apart., I do not doubt that he suffers 
under a regime infinitely more exacting and ojjprossive thaij that 
under which the Turkish rayali lives. The taxation is enormously 
higl^er ; the methods of squeezing more sovorc ; tlio personal treat- 
ment more uniformly degrading ; the bastinado and the corvee are 
in full force. If a mg-ii has anything he dare not sho^ it, and the 
very .beginnings of material improvement arc thus cut off to the 
fellah. But, a nation of money-lenders asb wo arc, wo are tolerant 
to all who pay, and the wrongs of tho Egj'piians excite none of jour 
sympathies. Qn the contrary, wo are ready to assist and abet a 
system by which heavier burdens are laid on them in tho* interest of 
tho foreign creditor ; and things may be done in Egypt, rather with 
our applause than othcrwijic, which would make our hair stand on ' 
end if done in countries which do not render tribute to tho City. 

In the whole range of Eastern story probably nothing can bo 
found that exceeds in Oriental feature the stoiy of tho lato Mufettish. 
Twenty years ago he emerge^ from the ranks of tho common fellahs 
to a petty clerkship, whence he rose to enormous power and profit. 
No one doul);l;s that he made a great deal of money (as meH so 
situated in tho East always do), and that ho used his 2}ower most 
unscrupulously and irregularly; but after all he had one virtue 
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from ono •point of view, a great vice from another. He stoutly 
maintained the rights of his own countryman against the foreigner, 
and the privilege of indigenous as opposed to excessive foreign 
plundering. ITe even tried to cheat the financiers at their own 
game of stock-jobbing. His version of matters we shall never hear, 
for in the height of his power and position" he iivas ono day invited 
to drink with his Sovereign in person, was seized, was put into a boat 
which departed with shutters nailed down, and ho was never seen 
alive again. Ilia property was confiscated ; his wives were sold ; 
his son divorced from his royal wife, and there was an end of him. 
All this was done w’ilhoiit trial and without defence, under the very 
eyes of the great man sent to look after Egyptian finance, then 
present in Cairo. But it was understood to be done in tho interest 
of the foreign creditors, and wo ask no questions ! 

The Mahommedan lOgyptian, whom" wo falsely stylo an Arab, is a 
character in whom I have been very mUch interested, and with 
whom, I may add, that I have been in many respects much pleased, 
previous prejudices notwithstandin|J. To a* traveller pestered by the 
dragomans and donkey boys, who arc habituated to revenge on 
tourists the wrongs of their country, the Egyptian seems the most 
odious of men ; but when one secs him in his village one soon learns 
that ho has many good qualities which it requires only tolerable 
opportunities to bring forth, and in particular that he is ono of tho 
•most amiable, pleasant, and good-natured of mankind. Physically 
these so-called Arabs are a very fine race. Take the ordinary sheiks 
and comparatively well-to-do people of the villages of the Delta. 
You will not find anywhere a finer looking race, nor a people of more 
frank and genial manners. I am told by those who have most .to do 
with them that they are really of a singularly mild and good temper. 
It is not the custom of the country to carry arms ; such things arc 
seldom seen. In the workshops of the Suez Canal Company, the 
Arabs very rarely use a knife or show their teeth, as do Southern 
Europeans and even negroes. In the parts of the country where 
agricultural industry is required they are very gpod, industrious, 
and laboribus cultivators and irrigat' -^s. Their cot'toii cultivation in 
particular seems to be very clean and good; but they appear to 
have little talent as artisans. They arc accustomed to say that an 
Englishman's intellcd; is in the palm of his hand — theirs in tho 
head. But in truth these Egyptians are not a clever race. In 
education they show none of the intellectual subtlety and meta- 
physical talent of the Hindoo, thougl^ .they are not without a certain 
plodding common sense. 

In one thing they seem to be conspicuously deficient, tmd that is, 
the mercantile talent. It is surprising to see how greatly this is 
wanting in a race which is colled Arab, and has no doubt some 
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intermixture of Arab blood. The indigenous meroantile class of 
India — whether the village bunneah or the town banker — is 
almost wanting among them. The place of that class is taken by 
the Orcc^ks and Syrian Christians to whom I have before alluded. 

In truth, the character of the Egyptian Arab may be in some 
sort summed up by saying that he is not an Arab at all, but very 
much the contrary, having neither tko vii;tues nor thu viceg of an 
Arab. Ho is in fact an Egyptian oi a very different type. His 
virtues are to some extent his ruin. It is his easiness and good 
nature, his contentment with little and disposition to thrive on 
the slenderest pittance, that* make him so mudi the victim of un- 
resisted oppression. In this respect ho is disap 2 )ointing in the 
extreme. His manner is so frank and hearty and genial; his 
physique so good, and his whole bearing so independent, that you 
would think him a man who boiild never bo made a slave. Yet in 
the presence of the tai^gathercr and the oppressor ho is a very 
shcej). The long habit, of the country seems to have inured him 
to everything, and together ^ith liis innate good-nature makes 
resistance out of the question. 

However, manner and temper have their advantages, and 1 was 
very much pleased to see the easy, unconstrained style of intercourse 
between Europeans and native Egyptians — all the invidious privi- 
leges of the former notwithstanding. It is a great contrast to the 
unequal, constrained, and artificial stylo of most of tlio intercourse 
between Europeans and natives in India. The want there is quite 
as much due to the character of the native as to the position and 
bearing of the European. But I must say that what I have seen in 
thesg border countries made me much wush that some of our Indian 
ofiTicers could see something of Orientals under circumstances which 
admit of greater frankness and cordiality of intercourse Jbhan usually 
obtain in India, and that as regards Mahomtnedans especially the 
natives could learn something of other Ji^Iahommcdan countries. 
For my part, so far from being jealous of foreign Mahommedan 
influences over^ our Indian Mahommedans, I much wish that these 
latter could com6 out of their shell and see something of* the world. 
With all the great advantages too of our Indian Civil Service system, 
it has this great disadvsquLtage, that young men are taken into a 
special groove so early that they have little opportunity of gathering 
ideas in other parts of the world ; and ncitjjier in agriculture nor in 
some other things can they set an example of advance so much as 
might be desired. Though the Egyptians have neither very acute 
intellects, nor much mechanical talent, nor much education of axxy 
kind, 4hey 'dq for themselves much more than with our ideas one • 
would think them capable of. Ko one can say that thqr menage 
well either railways, or machines, or sugar estates. On the.contrary, 
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the^ do all these things very badly ; but still they do manage them 
in a yvaj without coming to an actual standstill with scarcely any 
European assistance, so that one thinks they cannot be* altogether 
deficient. From tliis, too, I will draw a moral applicable to India ; 
viz., that if these people cam do things which wo think the more 
acute and mechanical natives of India inca|)ablc*' of doing, we are 
probably wrong in not trusting, more to the natives and in yielding 
to the cry which would persuade us that no native is fit to be so 
much as an engine-driver. If our Indian natives, before they cry 
out so lyuch for the higher posts of the public service, would seek to 
be permitted to qualify for many of the* lower and middling posts 
now held by Europeans, it would probably bo better for all parties. 

Uefore leaving the subject of the Egyptian character I would say 
that, Mahommedan though they be, it appeared to me that their 
women arc not so cribbed and suppressed as among some Mahom- 
medan races. They wear that ridiculous dress in the towns, but 
in the villages one seemed to sec quite as many women as men, and 
they seemed very well forward, and quite up to their share in rural 
affairs. 

I shtdl come presently to the Egyptian land and Egyptian 
administration, liut first this should be understood, that all recent 
reforms and improvements (if improvements they be) are confined to 
■the higher spheres of the administration. There has been no recent 
qtterapt to deal with the inferior details. There everything remains 
purely native. Ifot only no European clement or European system 
has been introduced, but, being absorbed in higher questions, 
the Government has not dealt with these things. Below the 
sui*face the existing administration of Egyj^t is entirely /lue 
to the founder of the present dynasty, Mchemet Ali, and not to 
his successor.^ On the contrary, his work has been allowed greatly 
to deteriorate ; for in his owm way and according to his own lights 
he was no doubt a very eiiergctic and effective ruler. He it was who 
measured the land and settled the land-measure system; his suc- 
cessors have merely worked on his lines and used his materials, not 
refreshing 6r maintaining them. The 4and revenue is still calculated 
on his records, the only subsequent process having been from time to 
time greatly to increase* the rates; and so as regards many other 
things. Knowing, too, *what an efficient Oriental administration is, 
and learning what was tjie character of Mehemet Ali’s rule, I feel 
sure that he had tolerable good accounts after his own fashion, and 
knew pretty well what his revenue was ; whereas now wo are told 
that the accounts had fallen into utter confusion, that no one, not 
even the ruler himself, knew what the real revenue was,»afld that in 
fact, while the edifice was being crowned by European financiers, its 
body and foundations wove utterly rotten. 
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While wo hear much of the higher titles, higW prerogatives, thid 
more iudependent position of tlie Ehedive of these days, it is curious 
to look back a little into history, and see how* far there has been a 
practical decadence. Ever since independent Mahommedaii Egypt 
submitted to the suzerainty of* the Turks, it has: never been so 
dependent as it is now.* Till the beginning of the present century 
it was a suzerainty, and nothihg more, that it acknowledged. Then 
came Mehcmet not really appointed by th^ Porte, but rising 
to power by his own cnerg^\ It need not be recited how during 
his long reign ho and his son Ibrahim set the Porte at definite, and 
foreign Powers as well. Ngw all that has changed. The ruler of 
Egypt has been obliged to surrender his fleet, and in all things to 
submit to the corruptions of the Constantinople offices. He feels 
himself so weak in the presence of foreign Powers and foreign finan- 
cial corporations, that ho yields many things that he knows he ought 
not to yield, all to the i^triment of his country. 

With those general i;cmurks on the situation, I pass on to notice 
some particulars of the administration; but of course I cannot 
pretend in an arlielo of this kind to give an exhaustive account. 
Much has been recently written on the subject. In particular, Mr. 
31cCoan^s JUf/i/pl Ah It h gives a good statistical and 'systematized 
account of tho administration from a panegyrist and what I may call 
‘‘governmontar* j)oint of view; for ho scorns to have been fully, 
supplied with information bj'' the Egyptian officials. I assume, thcu„ 
that those mIio care for the subject lijive got the information so to bo 
obtained, and shall confine myself to saying something by way of 
supplement, correction, and criticism on several points. 

TJj)on the whole, the soil of Egypt seemed not so Egyptian as is 
sometimes supposed ; that is to suy, Egypt is not simply a great 
valley over which the Nile in flood annually sweeps, leaving the 
sediment from which rich crops are reaped. The greater part of it 

'how artificially and carefully watered,^ with much labour and 
expense. In this respect there is a great contrast between Lower 
Egypt (the Delta) and tho upper valley. In tho former, which is 
the cotton counlry, the Nile does not sweep over the land^t all, but 
the water is let in plot by plot, generally being raised by machinery 
or hand-labour. In the upper valley a good deal of land is reached 
by tho Nile flood ; hut the greater portion is flooded in its turn by a 
system of letting the water on to great tracts of country, and then 
lotting it off again to tho next tract. In proportion as tho water is 
not direct from tho Nile, and supplied through artifleial channels, it 
loses its sediment and beceifles lesd fertilizing. In a season of 
extraqpdinarily low Nile, like the present, the whole country'does* 
not go waste, as in an Indian famine, hut the area of direct su^y is 
very much diminished, and tho la];>our pf raising the artificial .siq^ply 
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is greatly increased. There is always water enoughi but it is 
more difficult to get at. The Delta cultivation is laborious and 
expensive^ so that though very valuable crops are well rftised, there 
is much to deduct from the profits. In the upper valley; on the 
other hand, where grain is chiefly grown, there is very little of care- 
ful labour and very rough cultivation. AVhoii the water is run off 
the grain is roughly sown, often in very foul ground. There is no 
further* irrigation, ^nd crops arc obtained, not exceedingly heavy, 
but cheaply got. 

Of the land in general, it may be said that it is rich, but not with 
the ricl^ncss of a virgin soil. Cotton and sugar-cane soon exhaust 
it, and require fallows and manure. I was somewhat inclined to bo 
incredulous regarding the value of this land so cultivated, which had 
been stated to be higher than that of English land and infinitely 
higher than anything to which wc are accustomed in India ; but after 
careful inquiry in several parts of the countiy, I am quite satisfied 
that Egypt is so uniformly, if not surpassingly, fertile, its produc- 
tions are so much in demand in Eurepe, it is so favourably situated 
for markets, and its cultivators arc so simple and content to live on 
so very little, that something like the large sums said to be got from 
it really are or may be got. Wlicrever good land is rented lor cash 
it fetches rents in excess of the avowed government assessment, and 
sells for a considerable price in the market. I now quite believe 
that which lias been often asserted : viz., that in all the better 
parts of the country at any rate the land can pay the regular 
government revenue now assessed on it, if the demand were restricted 
to this alone, and extras were not piled up. One thing it is neces- 
sary, however, to remember : that the plagues of Egypt are far l^om 
extinct. No country suffers so much from such visitations from time 
to time — cuttle murrains, plagues of rats, and what not, to. say 
nothing of variations in the height of the Nile. 

The history of prope^y in land in Egypt has been not unlike 
that in India in many respects. The larger portion was retained as 
the revenue land of the State, while a usufructuary right or privi- 
lege was admitted to the cultivators. Considcrabte portions wore 
also granted away to the followers of the ruler, in what wo should 
call in India Jagheer.**' Mchemct AU, after measuring all the 
revenue lands, assessed -them by converting the old right of the State 
to a. share of the produce into a money rent, which has ever since 
been maintained, subject only to successive increases. When we 
hear, then, of revenue now being “ taken in kind ” in Egypt, it 
means, not that a share of the produce is taken, as in Turkey, but 
that produce is received in payment of the money-revenue wUch is 
properly payable. If £10 is due, the cultivator delivers £10 worth 
of wheat, in cose that is required by the Government. 
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Apart from tho yolume of Egyptian Codes concocted for the Use of ^ 
the. mixed courts, almost the only laws promulgated in Egypt are 
those regarding property in lands : viz., one originally made by Said 
Pasha, -which definitely declares the usufructuary right of the culti- 
vator to have all tho incidents oT property and in fact to be property ; 
and the law of the Mohabileh, issued by the present Khedive, of which 
so much has been heard lately, but which is not yet fully understood. 

It is necessary thoroughly to realiio this law,^now more solemnly 
promulgated — the last tftno the other day, under Mr. Goschen’s 
auspices. It combines two distinct operations, each of enormous 
importance : viz., a permanent settlement of the land revenue, &o. ; 
capitalisation and sale of half that revenue, which is thus sacrificed 
for ever. The law declares in the most solemn manner that all who 
l^ay under it six years* extra revenue, cither at once or by instal- 
ments extending over twelve years, shall be relieved for ever of half 
the revenue now payabje for the land, and tho remainder can never 
be increased on any jDretoxt — “no pourra Stro augmentd sous aucuno 
forme ou pour aucun motif.** • 

Nominally, it was optional to accept these terms; but, except some 
of the larger and more influential proprietors, who might plead the 
law and hold their own (but who being lightly as^ssed are the 
fii*st to take the benefit of it), there is no real option in the matter. 
Tho increased payment for the Mokabiloh, by instalments — that is, 
half us much again us tho regular revenue of each year — ^is noy 
levied from all the smaller pro 2 )rietors as far as it can be got, and, 
with scarcely an exception, all the i)roprietors in tho country will 
bo entitled to claim the benefit of the law, if faith is kept, in lo86. 

It is evident, then, that if faith is kei)t, the land will become 
exceedingly valuable, and it is of much importance to know witih 
whom the property rests or will rest. I was inclined to hope that at 
last the good time might come for the small Egyptian cultivators. 

I fear, however, that much of the property which they might have 
claimed has gone and is going from them. In no country is the 
transfer from small to large proprietors taking place more rapidly. 
In Egypt privilege is everything, and tho big man who can escape 
the unjust demand for extra levies, who can distribute in his own 
way the sums that must be levied, who can* regulate and control the 
distribution of water, and who has money to .meet such demands as 
the Mokabileh, has immense advantages over the petty propristor. 
Especially in the matter of water it is veiy difficult for tho small 
man to compete with the great man. The very easiness and good- 
nature too of tho Egyptian lellah, *soem to render not only large 
property hut large farming much more practicable than in counjteies 
where labourers, by doing as little as possible, offer a negative 
resistance to labojur for others ; and there is now a great deal of 
farming on a la^e, scale ;by forced and hired labour in Egypt. 

VOL. XXllI. N.S. , . P 
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Ng doubt a great deal of money was poured into the country in 
the days of dear cotton, and even still much money is paid for 
produce; but most of .it finds its way to the privileged and well-to-» 
do, and comparatively little remains with the ordinary fellah.* Pro- 
bably for a time even he was comj[)aratively well-off; but ho has 
during the last three or four years been moroiand rmore drained by 
ever-increasing demands to satisfy the insatiable foreign creditor, 
and noTi^he is drained to tiie bo'ttom— ho has paid' till he can pay no 
more. This demand for the Mokabilch loads to his selling, mort- 
gaging, or abandoning his land, and to a very rapid transfer of 
property from tho poop to the rich. 

The privileged grants, which I have compared to Jaghcors, arc 
now complete private property, subject to a lighter land-tax and a 
commuted tithe ; and to these have been added largo grants for 
cultivation and improvement on tho same favourable terms : so that 
this privileged land has greatly increased, .while the area of the 
ordinary tax-paying land (called Karadgcc) has remained stationary. 
And of this last very much has been transferred to the largo 
proprietors, under the influence of tho causes wliich I have just 
doscrihod. 

By far tho greatest and most growing of all the groat proprietors 
of Egypt is tho Khedive himself, who has added estate to estate till 
he individually holds at least a tenth of the whole land of the 
country, and his family about as mueh more — say one-fifth in all. 
!fhen, besides the privileged grants, all the pashas and people about 
tho Court hold large estates, in great part aequired by various 
mcan8*of late years. In one way and another, probably almost half 
the land of the country has got into tho hands of large proprietors. 
Still, tho other half, and that comprising much of tho best cotton 
country, V^here tho people could best hold up against the excessive 
demands of the State, remains with village proprietors, and into the 
character of their tenure I inquired with much interest. 

I found that the democratic self-governing village community is 
altogether wanting in Egypt. The village system is patriarchal 
and not republican ; and in the village, as in the State, privilege 
prevails over right. In. the Indian village republic (in tho north of 
India at any rate), though there is not equality of property, there is 
seldom violent contrast, .and there is some sort of equality of right 
and i^ondition. In all the Egyptian villages into which I went, 
whether in Lower or in Tipper Egypt, I always found an extreme 
inequality. The head men, the sheiks, had the management in their 
own hands, and they almost iuToriabl^ had the Lion’s share of the 
land. They were always adding to that share, too, by acqniring the 
land of the smaller people, who, unable to pay the increasing 
draonds, have abandoned their lands or sold them for a song. A 
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considerable emigration of tazed-out feUabs is now>, I am tcdd/ 
taking jJace to tbe country above the Oataracte. 

* StiU in many villages, especially in the cotton<^conntry, many 
small proprietors still remain, bat the inequality is, always striking. 
The head sheik has a^very large share, perhaps even hundreds ^ 
acres ; several of ^he principal persons under him may have good 
farms — ^forty, fifty, -or sixty acres ; then wd come down gradually to 
a large class of small men, who, havhig gradually sold piece by piece, 
have only small plots insufficient to live upon, and who must go out 
partly as labourers ; and a largo class of mere labourers who have no 
land at all, but are subject Co very heavy personal taxes nevertheless 
The legitimate and recorded land-tax on fairly good land in good 
parts of the country, averages almost 24». or 25s. per acre ; with this 
is now consolidated tho Mo^abileh, making 36s. or 37s. the avowed 
demand. But the re{d demand does not stop here; there are 
endless illegitimate extras. The panal charges were consolidated 
with the land revenue | but ^eavy charges, for canals and dykes 
are made notwithstanding. Land which the water does not reach in 
any year is not liable to pay ; but that and other deficiencies are 
levied from the other cultivators, in defiance of rule and pledges. 
One year there is a change of the calendar that necessitates extra 
payment, another year a war-tax, and again and again there are 
benevolences — so much money must be had to meet pressing neces- 
sities, and it is levied somehow or other. Thus it is that the* 
burdens have gone on increasing till they are too heavy to bear. 

Much confusion and injustice have been caused by tho abomiilable 
system of exacting the revenue in advance. Continually, in one 
year^ great part of the revenue of the next year has been levied ; 
and when the next year comes it is very doubtful if credit is duly 
given. • • 

In Egypt, as in most Oriental countries, the land-tax is the real 
and substantial mainstay of the revenue ; bift the accounts furnished 
to Mr. Cave and Mr. Goschen, show large receipts under other 
heads, some of which practically come from the land, others from 
several sources. Some of this revenue is very obscurely stated, 
and is differently arranged in Mr. Cave’s and Mr. (^schen’s 
account. In addition to the regular land-revenue, there is a tax on 
date-trees and taxes on sheep, &c. That on date-trees is separai^ly 
stated, and makes, with the regular land-revenue, a total of about four 
and a half millions sterling, exclusive of the Mokabileh. The sheep 
and other taxes are, I presume^rincluded in an item of about half a 
million, given by Mr. Goschen as " Sundry Taxes and Eevenues.in 
the Prdvinc^.’’ 

Then there is a receipt of nearly half a million from what is called' 
Licenses on Professions ; ” really a very severe and unjust iax ; 

D 2 • 
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for the profession tlint is most taxed undor it is that of common 
labourer. In In($a, native States generally levy this tax on pro- 
fessions, but the mere labourer is excused. In Egypt it is just th6 
contrary ; and I suspect that to thi«i tax it is partly due that it is 
possible to levy such high revenues and rents from the land. There 
has been so much demand for produce, and so many men have been 
expended on wars, &c., that labour in Egypt is much more valuable 
than in India, and*^ the labourer’s lot wc^uld be not a bad one if ho 
were really free. Usually he is not free ; for not only is he liable 
to endless corvietiy &c., but he is generally in some sort an adscript us 
gleba * — if not a slave, at least the depfendant of some great man. 
On the estates of tlio Xhedive and his family, labourers receive a 
sort of negative wages in exemption from personal taxes ; and the 
man who is a member of tlie family and dependence of another for 
farm purposes, may be passed as exercising no separate calling. 
Not so the free labourer, who is, as I have said, very heavily taxed. 
There seems to be no rule : thus, personal and professional taxes are 
levied as a sort of rough income-tax on the poor. The governor of the 
district demands so much from each village, and the sheik distributes 
it over those .who do not pay on the land according to their strength 
and ability, the least influential paying heaviest in proportion. I 
understand that an able-bodied, free agrieultural labourer pays as 
much as £2 or £3, or even sometimes £4, under this head. The 
^reat towns of Cairo and Alexandria arc exempt from some of 
these taxes. 

Im considering the taxes on the agricultural poimlation one cannot 
omit that tax in kind which sometimes comes heaviest of all : viz., 
the tax in men. Still vast corvM% thousands and tens of thousands 
of men, are brought from Upper Egj'^pt for public works. By them 
canals and railways have been made. By local levies the irrigation 
works arc kept up, the Khedive’s sugar estates are cultivated, and 
many other things are d6ue. 

Then the military conscription is a frightful engine of abuse. 
There seeips to be an entire want of system about it. « Men are sent 
for as they are wanted. The district ^nudir is called on for so many; 
he*calls on the village sheik for so many ; the sheik seizes the able- 
bodied males, and those who can least «pay for exemption go to 
Abyssinia or Turkey. 

One would not suppose the salt tax to be a direct tax on the 
agriculturists, but they always put it so themselves. It turns out 
that there is no system of salji duty^such as prevails in India and 
other countries. There would bo difficulty about a preventive line. 
Each adult male is charged a certain sum for salt, and 'it is levied 
as a direct tax,, the salt being supplied to him if he wants it and can 
get it. This ia the^ery simple form of the Egyptian salt revenue, 
^to which must be added receipts from farm of fisheries, monopoly of 
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salt fish, &c.| running up the total to soi^ething not far short of 
half a million. Th^e are, of course, tea cubi^oi^, and a tobacco 
revenue, which has figured a good deal in the revenue discussions, 
turns oiit to be simpl j a broncli of the customs revenue levied on 
imported tobacco. There is no systorii of internal tobacco excise. 
Customs and tobsUbco appear in the revenue accounts for a litUe over 
£900,000 ; but there is another largo,revenue of the same oharacter, 
viz., town and transit due% levied under the naftie of octroi, bridge 
dues, tolls, &c., not really for local purposes, but for the benefit of 
the general revenue. These local revenues, including port dues, are 
put down at upwards of £800,000. They arb for the most part 
what Sir G. Trevelyan earned his early fame by denouncing in 
India. 

There remains a revenue of about £150,000 put down as derived 
from the Soudan, the sout&em provinces beyond Egypt proper; 
but as the expenses o/* these exceed their income they can hardly 
be considered a source of revenue. * 

The items above enumcratedf bring up the revenue of Egypt, as 
officially stated, to nearly £8,000,000, to which if we add the fore- 
stalment of the revenue described as the Mokabileh (£1,613*600) ; 
repayment of advances (£377,700) ; and net profits of the railways 
(nearly a million, £990,200), wo make up the magnificent income of 
£10,800,000 set forth to the bondholders. 

Peaceable as are the Egyptian populations, compact as is th^ 
country of real Egypt, such a revenue should surely have sufficed 
both to administer the country and to make groat improvements. 
It would havo been so if the Khedive had borne in mind the maxims 
of financial prudence, even as they were set forth a very long time 
ago by TJmrou, the first Mahommedan conqueror : — “ Two things, 
oh Caliph ! aro necessary for Egypt. The first, not te be soduced 
by .the schemes of financial investors, leading to increased taxes ; ' 
the second, to devote at least one-third of the revenue to the irriga- 
tion canals.^’ Mehemet Ali and Abbas left no debts, Said Pacha 
but a comparatively small one. The present Khedive h|S unfortu- 
nately listened to financial investors, who have led him not only to 
increase taxes, but to a debt of ninety-one Bullions sterling, as stated 
a little time ago, to whichrit now turns out that a few more millions 
must be added. 

As regards the very necessary injunction of devoting one-third of 
the revenue to the irrigation works which are the source of that 
revenue, the Khedive might ^eod tjiat he had done a good deal if 
his canal works had been made out of revenue ; but unluckily cai^s, 
as well as everything else, have been made from borrowed money. I 
eannot make out that the old canals have been very much improved, 
but two new fine canals have certainly been made— the Ibraheemee, 
in Upper Egypt, a very fine high-level canal, by wMoh the^^ 
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Khedive’s great sugar estates^ and a good deal of country besides, 
.have been watered ; and the Ismaelia, by which the sweet-water 
channel to the Siiez Ganal has been extended and raised. This last 
is still somewhat in the*experimei]|al stage, the first efiect' having 
unfortunately been to render the town of Ismaelia (formerly quite a 
sanitarium) dreadfully unhealthy. So far hs I ban maKe out, the 
large qiaterial improvements \jdiioh the present Khedive has to show 
for his expenditure are — • ^ 

The two canals above mentioned. 

His contributions to the Suez Canal, so far as not repaid by the 
purchase of his Shares (a most unprofitable expenditure for him). 

The greater part of the existing railways — Le. English, I believe, 
almost all but the Alexandria and Cairo line — made by his 

The improvements of the Port of Aldkandria. 

The modernization of Cairo, including an opera house and such 
luxuries. 

The debt incurred by usurious intbrest had well nigh swamped the 
State. It continually increased, and finally the Khedive placed 
himself in distinguished European hands. He put his income in 
trust, as it were, for the benefit of his creditors, and it has been so 
administered under European control for the last year. Let us see 
the result. 

* It is a great mistake to suppose that the new controllers were in 
any degree charged with the management of the revenues of Egypt, 
andjso were in a position, wliilc protecting the creditors, also to pro- 
tect the people ; that was not their function. They were in no way 
empowered to regulate the direct taxation, and, save in respect of 
certain special branches, were only to receive the revenue as collected 
by the Khedive’s ofilcers, and to apply it in t}ie manner agreed on. 
That agreement was that the Khedive was to be put on an flIloir£uace, 
as he expressed it at tha time ; JC4,«500,000 per annum being allowed 
for the expenses of the administration, and the rest applied for the 
benefit of the creditors. Certain revenues wore assigned immediately 
for the debt, being paid directly b the Debt Commissioners ; the 
other revenues were to be received by the Comptroller-general for 
the general services of the State, the exposes of government being 
defrayed from these *receipts, and the rest paid to the Debt Com 
missioners. If the European administrators had simply fulfilled 
these functions, no one could have fairly blamed them for the 
excessive taxation for which they ^e not responsible. But they 
are, I think, clearly responsil^le for a great scandal and injustice 
which has arisen, and which threatens speedily to make the whole 
arrangement impossible. By dint of whipping and spurring and 
getting all that it was possible to get by any means, the engage- 
nients.to the creditors for the two first half years — ^that is> those due 
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in the beginning and middle of 1877 haive be^ satisfied ; but that 
part of the engagement which affected the Eg 3 rptiau administmtion 
and people has not been carried out. The aHowahoes stipulated to 
carry on the government have ]}ot been paidi and, from the Khedive 
downwards, all the officials have been kept out of their sakries till 
the thing has bdbomd past endurance. Under such oircumstanees 
we can hardly very severely blame t^ose who are in contact jirith the 
people for helping theni^lvcs, vdiile the employda of the head- 
quarter offices, who have not such opportunities, are almost starving. 
I cannot conceive how European officers can reconcUe themselves 
so far to strain their position in the interest df the creditors as to 
maintain the appearance of paying their way by discharging the 
coupons in full, when the other obligations are neglected. Surely, ^ 
if the plan is to work at all, tho administration of the country 
must first be carried on. Il)clieve the English administrators would 
not have countenance*d such a scandal, but their French colleagues, 
representing rapacious- financiers, will havo their pound of flesh for 
the creditors. * * * 

In one respect it did seem as if the fellahs might have derived 
one advantage from tho new system of accounts which tlie English- 
men sent to tho Khedive have worked so hard to inaugurate : viz., that 
tho revenue of one year would not bo forestalled in the previous year. 
I fear that, engagements notwithstanding, tho land revenue of the 
latter part of 1877 was much forestalled to meet tho coupons falling 
due earlier^^in tho year ; but I found in the cotton districts that the 
revenue of 1878, not being demanded in advance, the cultivators 
were having a better time of it than usual, were not so pressed to 
sell their cotton cheap, and were able to hold out for good prices. I 
was greatly grieved then to find on my return to Cairo, in November, 
that these good r€|^olutions were not adhered to, ai)d that it was 
determined, after all, to commence in 1877 the collections due in 
1878, for the coupons must bo paid I • 

Why, it will be asked, have these difficulties occurred in spite of 
the calcuktiops on which late arrangements were based P Well, the 
revenues have' fallen considerably short of expectation; and no 
doubt a 6ond fide abandonment of the system of forestalling the 
revenue would l^ave caused a temporary hiatus. 

It turns out that the accounts of revefiues supplied to Messrs. 
Cave and Qoschen were not real receipts ; .not, in financial language, 
actuals,’^ but only Egyptian budget estimates of the amounts which 
it was calculated ought to bq received. There were, we are told, no 
proper accounts whatever, no final*accounts of the moneys actually 
recefived, showing the real revenue year by year ; and. we m^ well 
believe that the actuals would show considerable balances, draw- 
' backs, and deficiencies, as compared to .the estimates made under 
such a system. 
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I have not attempted to obtain particulars as to the receipts, in 
anticipation of the reports which the controllers will, no doubt, 
furnish in due season, but of the fact of a large shortcoming 
there is no doubt ; more particularly it is said in the depaj^tments 
more immediately under European control — the railways and the 
customs. The railway profits as given alw^s Seemed incredibly 
large, and it is certain that tj^ore is a g}*eat deficiency there ; the 
collector of customs^ energetic though hejbc, is not now so sanguine 
as he was. 

I still believe the mainstay — the land revenue — ^to bo sound; but it 
may well be that there is some margin not collected. I have said 
that I found the average revenue of good lands in good districts to 
be almost 25s. per acre ; but there is much of inferior land and 
inferior districts. The lower part of the Delta towards the sea is 
saline and poor, so arc parts towards* the desert, and the most 
southern part of Egypt pays smaller rates. •*! was surprised, then, 
to find the revenue of the whole Karadgec lands, as ofiicially shown, 
to average so high as 22s. per acre. Then there must be remissions 
for lands not reached by the Nile in such a year as this (it is the 
revenue of 1878 w^hich will now be collected), and other remissions. 
I can, then, well believe that the land revenue will fall short of, 
thougli I should tliink in tolerable years not very far short of, the 
recorded rental. Of the other revenues, the personal and salt taxes 
<^d the customs must much depend on the prosperity of the 
country and the severity and success with which they are levied. I 
should think it very probable that some of the obscurely stated 
provincial revenues will fall much short. I will take the railways 
as an illustration of the state of things. They now have a Europpan 
board of administration, of whom not one, but several men, are 
each capable ^of well managing a far larger syptem. Yet the lines 
are not efficient ; they are very far from cheap, and they fall fa^r 
short of yielding the money expected. 

Eirst, it W'as foimd at once, on looking into the accounts, that 
they were quite fictitious. A very large portion o( the supposed 
receipts were mere paper receipts, 1 ringing no cash at all. All 
sorts of services rendered to the Government and the Khedive were 
set down at enormous rates, as well they might be, being never paid 
for. Then, as was to b^ expected undelr such a state of things, the 
legitimate repairs, both qf way and rolling stock, had been very 
much neglected. The trains were very few, the service very bad, 
but the charges very high. It is quitg the right thing that in such 
a country as Egypt the trains *should be very few and very slow 
(though riow trains need not be irregular), but then the traffic rates 
should also be cheap. 

Now under other circumstances no doubt any one of the dis- 
tinguished men who make up the Egyptian Eailway Board, if put 
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in sole charge, would have made root and branoh work of the whole 
system, would have said, I won’t be a party to a sham. These 
railways do not, and cannot, and ought not; to pay the enormous 
profits attributed to them. will put them in good order, work 
them properly, make the rates reasonable, and obtain a fair but . not 
excessive profit dn their working.” This, however, would have 
involved too complete a c^sh of the^anoial expectations, f|pd post- 
ponement of payment of preference debts secuiiisd on the i^ways. 
The Board have done the best they could without coming to that. 
They have tried to make up for deficiencies in receipts by reductions 
in the establishments and*economies in the wt)rking. AU this has 
brought about discontent and opposition among the native em- 
ployes. The trains arc as few and irregular as ever. The charges 
for carrying cotton, &o., aro certainly not reduced, and a hyper- 
critical European public declare that things are not at all improved, 
but rather the contrary. The express from Alexandria to Cairo 
goes well enough, but .the country lines in the Delta are certainly 
not pleasant to travel by, 

Yet there is abundance of traffic, and the lines ought to pay a fair 
interest on the amount fairly expended on them. If soiho aro 
unnecessary, others seem to have a very large traffic. Of course, 
when there is only one train a day (which is the rule) there is more 
crowding than if there were several ; but I never saw a busier scene 
than in some of the Delta lines whon a train starts. • 

The high railway rates are,* however, scarcely fairly earned. There 
is a process of choking oft* rivalry. There never was a coui^ry in 
which Sir A. Cotton and his water navigation were so much wanted. 
I am no believer in Sir Arthur. I think in most cases railways beat 
internal waterways, unless the latter have exceptional advantages-; but 
in Egypt they have f^er?/ exceptional advantages. Thew Nile and its 
brai^^hes are admirably suited for navigation, and the canals of the 
Delta, &c., might supply a real network of communication. Boat- 
locks, however, seem to be unknown on Egyptian canals. They are 
simply blocke4 up with beams and grass wWever there is a change 
of level, and are so made impassable for boats ; except the new canals 
of the present regime, which have magnificent locks on a magnificent 
scale. But on the Ismaelia the rates charged for lockage are almost 
prohibitory, and on the Ibraheemee I saw all the locks out of repair 
and blocked up. This is not all. In evjery direction railway and 
other bridges are recklessly run across the canals, so as to make 
navigation impossible. The ^anals are only used, when used at all 
for navigation (most of them are not so used), in short lengths as 
feeders to the railways. A gentleman in the cotton trade told me^ that 
in getting his cotton in boats but a fow miles it had to be four times 
transhipped on account of bridges and want of locks. The unkindest 
cut of all is where large bridges have been carried across 4;he great 
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nayigable streams, and an exorbitant toll is charged for passing the 
drawbridges, not only to cover the expenses of working them, bdt to 
give a large revenue i for, of course, the bridges are no benefit to 
the boats, but a mere obstacle to thc^ navigation. Seeing the* trouble 
about passing the boats through the fine bridge over the Nile at 
Cairo (which is well raised above the water), T[ saifl, ** Why do they 
not mqjce their masts te lowpr so as tet pass imiicr the bridge?'' 
**Oh!” was the reply, "they jw-anted tp do that, but they were 
not allowed; they were obliged to keep up their masts to pay 
toll." 

For some reason, Vhich I could not* discover, no steamers are 
allowed on the Nile, except the Khedive’s. Much of the profit of 
the railways depends on this, that, the canals being blocked, most of 
the cotton must go by rail by a long detour to Alexandria, far 
away in the western desert ; and agam, tho dues to pay for the 
Alexandria works depend on getting the cotton there. But it is 
very doubtful if improved Alexandria is not a mistake altogether. 
From Mansurah, which may be considered the capital and centre of 
the cotton country, an excellent navigable channel runs down to 
MengOlch on the lake of that name, opx>osite Port Said. If a boat 
channel wore cleared through the lake to Port Said (a sort of 
miniature of the easiest part of the Suez Canal), the cotton might 
then go by boat, at a fraction of tho present cost, to Port Said, an 
infinitely better harbour, tho mouth of which must, at all liazards, be 
kept open. Alexandria, which cannot be entered or loft, either at 
night or in bad weather, might then return to its natural position as 
a second-class harbour. 

I should like here to say that there is one minor department 
which is on all hands admitted to be most successfully managed 
under European superintendence : viz., the Post Office. One expe- 
riences that every day. And if tho Post Office can be well managed, 
why not greater departments ? 

The financial result of the control of the last year I understand to 
bo this. By fair means or foul, while everything else has been left 
unpaid, the coupons have been paid , and the scheme has, so far as 
the ^creditors are concerned, been fulfilled. That involved the 
repayment by early instalments out of the Mokabileh of what are 
called the short loans, and the devoting one per cent, of the interest 
on the ordinary debt to i^cducing tho capital of the debt. This also 
has been: carried out ; and the debt being very low in the market 
has been bought cheap, so that, between the reduction of the short 
loans and the buying in of the other loans, there will be shown this 
time a nominal reduction of debt of two to two and a half mflUons 
sterling, obtained by the actual payment of about half that amount. 
But meanwhile the liabilities have been increased in other ways. 
Not ^y are the salaries of the public officers and the expense of 
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administration owingi but the fact is, that though you may bind ^ 
mdh down not to contract freA loans, you cannot prevent his rimning 
bills to his butcher, and baker, and tailor ; and if you donot pay him 
even the allowance which you hj^ve promised him, he certainly will do 
so. That is just the Eihedive’s case. Moreover, he ofiA his govemm^t 
have become subject* to the now mixed tribunals, and you cannot 
prevent their passing deirces agaii^t him for debts old %pd new, 
which they are constantlj^ doing. Jf you wanlf to proveni a man^s 
getting into debt, you must exempt him from all process fbr debt, 
not make him subject to new processes. And so it has happened 
that while old debts are*6upposed to bo reduced, new debts and 
newly-discovered debts accumulate a good deal faster. Already we 
hear of several additional millions wanted for these new debts, and 
at the end of the year the liabilities are really larger than Wer. 

This cannot possibly go dn, especially when we remember that the 
large receipts from t^ Mokabileh (which are not only not a per- 
manent revenue, but involve a great loss of future revenue at an 
early date) are included in the income thus ineffectually expended. 
The account of the Mokabileh has never been very clear, and Mr. 
Cave was far from making it clear ; but it seems to be explained by 
Mr. McCoan, who had official sources of information. It must bo 
remembered that it was not commenced in 1875, when the twelve 
years* instalments were arranged, but in 1871, when the option was 
given of paying either in a lump or by six annual instalments. A 
good many of the richer proprietors djd pay in the lump. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McCoan, the whole sum to be realised, being six» times 
the annual revenue, was nearly £27,000,000, of which about 
£8,000,000 had been realised or written off asAiscount, &o., when the 
last twelve year’s arrangement was made, leaving the balance to be 
realised at the rate pf about £1,530,000 a year, since aoised to some- 
thiiig over £1,600,000. The keystone of the arrangement was that 
this sum was to be used to reduce the capital of the debt ; but then 
there was a provision, ‘‘if the claims of the creditors permitted of it.” 
The only repsjymont which was absolutely without fail to be made 
from the Mokabileh was that of the short loans, amounting in all to 
about £4,000,000, so that when £27,000,000 have been received only 
£4,000,000 will have been paid off fronvthis source, and yet half the 
land revenue will be sacrificed. If again^ as things now go, the 
payment of the short loan and the one pei; cent, sinking fund is more 
than counterbalanced by fresh liabilities, the last state of Egypt will 
indeed be worse than the fir^. 

It is quite clear that some arrangement of the whole subject piust 
be made. I have always thought it much to be regretted that 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert were induced to take so saogijUQae a 
view of Egyptian finance, and others seem to have shar^ that 
.opinion. If the demand on behalf of the creditors had beKm more 
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moderate it miglit havo been fulfilled. The arrangement exacting 
the full seven per cent, is breaking down entirely. The plan Vas 
experimental, and I aih sure it will now be acknowledged that it is 
not fulfilled. Excluding the Mokabiloh and the railways, the true 
revenue was, as has been shown, nearly eight millions by budget 
estimate, perhaps seven millions really Icffitimate Jeceipts. By the 
operation of the Mokabileh, if faith is kepi (and there is certainly no 
reason why faith shbuld not be kept with ahe landholders at least, as 
well as with the creditors), two millions of this will be lost (the 
expected great increase by increase of cultivation will prove for the 
most part not real). ^ * 

The real reA'’enuo then from 1880 will, when fairly settled, be 

little more than five millions — say six millions at the very outside. 

How can the administrative charges and the great debt charges bo 

both met from such a revenue ? I rnust^ sav I think this Mokabileh 

•« , 

has been a fatal improvidence. To bring ill an immediate income 
which is not revenue, the real source of substantial revenue has 
been sacrificed. 

What is the new arrangement to bo ? It is suggested that if 
the creditors must abate more of their demands, the Khedive must 
also submit to a reduction of his allowance for administration. 
Perhaps he may, but you must not drive him too hard. If the ox 
is too tightly muzzled, ho will break loose and plunder the corn. 
You must provide for an efficient administration. Meantime, I most 
sternly think that the arrears of salaries and expenses should be paid 
before another shilling of another coupon. 

A much more desirable proposal is, that it should be a condition of 
any fresh rearrangement that the Khedive should submit to Euro- 
pean control the whole revenue management, so as to settle it fairly 
and justly, minimise extortion, and really benefit the people. • If 
this could be done by English hands it would be an immense gain ; 
but it would not immediately benefit tho creditors. If something 
w*ould be gained by improved management, more must be surren- 
dered as oppressive and not proper to be levied under an enlightened 
European administration. That the present taxation is excessive 
cannot, I think, admit of doubt. To excessive taxation, and the 
abuses resulting from the system, it must bo due that Egypt, which 
ought to be one of the cheapest, is now tho dearest country in the 
world, as every traveller knows to his cost. 

Space does not permit of my saying much of the Dairas or private 
estates of the Khedive. According to the original arrangement, 
bot^ the debts and the income of the Daira were to be lumped up 
with the public debt account, the estates thus becoming, I suppose, 
a sort of crown lands ; but by the revised arrangement of November, 
1876, they were again separated and mortgaged to the Daira 
creditors* as private property. I must say that the more I see the 
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more it seems to me impossible to separate the pablio and private 
interests of the ruler in such a country as Egypt. . Apart from ques- 
tions of the mode of acquisition and assessment of the land, who is to 
decide how far the cost of gre^t public canals, principally for the 
benefit of these estates, are to be charged against them, and how is 
the value of the*forc8d labour to be accounted for P And if the 
creditors foreclose and obttin possession of ^the estates, complications 
of several kinds may arise!| . • 

The preposterous and almost incredible expenditure du far more 
machinery than could possibly be used on these estates, is well 
known. Nevertheless, it is certainly a wonderful sight to see the 
modem appliances, so far as they are brought into use. I suppose 
there are nowhere in the world such great farms, fitted on so largo a 
scale with such appliances. On the lands attached only to one of 
the Khedive’s many factories which I visited, there wore thirty-five 
miles of first-class fulk^gauge railways to bring the cane from the 
fields. In a country in which there is not a common road for ordinary 
purposes, nor a wheeled-carriage, there arc steam ploughs without 
end, in and out of use, and splendid sugar-manufacturing machinery. 
There might perhaps be some justification for theso things. If rail- 
ways must supersede roads, steam ploughs common ploughs, and 
great manufactories small machines at last, it may be justifiable to 
skip over the intermediate stages. Though the soil has no special 
adaptation for sugar-cane, as in the West Indies, it appears to gro^ 
as well as in the East Indies, and it is possible that in the hands of 
first-class European planters working for themselves these enter- 
prises ^might pay, more or less. That they should do so in the 
hands of ignorant, careless, hap-hazard Arabs (as they now are) 
is not possible. Scarcely one of the spare machines is fit for any use 
whatever, for w’hcn, the Arab in charge of a worl^ing machine 
mislays or breaks a piece or a screw, he just goes and helps himself 
fpm a spare machine ! • 

There is another new institution in Egypt, some effects of which 
have not yet i\jitractcd general attention, but in which I think I see 
great coming difficulties and dangers, exemplified by*our Indian 
experiences. I mean the mixed tribunals. If they were only to 
decide disputes between different classes of foreigners, and between 
Europeans and natives, in the great commercial towns, it would bo 
all very well, in truth a very great gain, md we could only wonder 
at the excessive number of judges — to our English ideas. There are 
twenty-five of them in Alexandria alone, besides the tribunals in 
Cairo and Ismaelia, and a great establishment of greffiers,” and 
what not. But what w^ have farther to realise is that these courts 
have complete jurisdiction over natives all over the country, in all 
civil cases of every kind in which any foreigner or protected person 
is concerned. To understand the full effect of this, we must bear in 
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mind that which I have before stated, how much the Tillage money- 
lending and petty commerce of all kinds is in the hands of Greeks 
and protected Syrians, &c. Moreover, any native debt can be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the courts by indorsing it over to 
a foreigner ; and by the real or fictitious use of the name of a man of 
that class, any rich and spiteful native can bring his poorer neigh- 
bour under the jurisdict^n o^ these coiijfrts. l^ow the courts are 
good enough in themselves. 1 Jiavc no^ heard other than a very 
high character attributed to them. But they are excessively expen- 
sive, very long and formal in their procedure, bound by a strict code 
of law with no loophole for equity, and they are placed exactly 
where they are least acceptable to the fellahs brought under their 
sway — at Alexandria, far away in the western desert, at Ismaelia, 
far in the eastern desert, and at Cairo, where the court has jurisdic- 
tion throughout Upper Eg}^pt, in distri^Sts more distant and inac- 
cessible than is the extremity of Assam from Calcutta. Cases from 
the country can only bo tried by bringing up witnesses from very 
long distances over the very expensive railways, where there are 
railways. It follows of necessity that the courts are rich men's and 
not poor men's courts. 

An almost greater practical evil remains behind, and is just 
beginning to make itself felt. In Egypt, as in native times in India, 
debts were loosely contracted at enormous interest, because it was 
very difficult to realise them, and the debtor generally made some 
sort of compromise in the end. The summary sale of land for debt 
was unknown. The new courts can consider only the letter of a 
man’s bond, and having passed a decree, the easiest, simples^, and 
most ordinary mode of procedure is to sell the debtor’s goods and 
land by auction in the most summary manner. When sold the land 
generally fotcjjies very little, the European creditor generally either 
may or must buy it in at a cheap price ; and a process of transfer of 
the land to Europeans is commencing which is new and will much 
disturb the country, for hitherto, with all their privileges, the 
Europeans have had little hold*on the land. . 

The Khedive and all his governnient officers and belongings have 
been made subject to the new courts, and a very large proportion of 
their larger business, in fact it seemed to mo the main staple of it, is 
hearing cases and passing decrees against the Khedive. So long as 
the Khedive is a sort of bankrupt in liquidation, it is rather a relief 
to him than otherwise, to be able to refer claims to the courts to be 
properly sifted, rather than submit to^the most unreasonable and 
extortionate demands often most indecently and violently pressed by 
consuls. But if this phase of things should ever, pass by, I coiifess 
that I hardly see how a government of this kind can be carried on, 
in such subjection to coigrts in which the foreign element is wholly 
and absolutdy dominant (in numbers as well as in salary, place, and 
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power), which have claimed to decide on the illegality oi the 
formal decrees of the ruling power, and which are under no control . 
whatever. , 

It should be added that the mixed courts have no criminal juris- 
diction, so there is not even the hdvant^ge that a foreigner accused 
of an offence can he fairly tried. He is still subject only to his own 
consul and his own countrymen. Truly U is said tl^t the new 
courts are very good for foreigners but very bad for natives. * 
Altogether, though the &ing lias*not yet been realised, it seems to 
me that, respectable as they are in themselves, the mixed courts, if the 
present system is continued^without amendment^ must eventuate in an 
exaggeration of the very worst evils with which India was threatened 
when the supreme courts tried to arrogate to themselves enormous 
powers, seeking to control the Government, and by . construetive 
residence and the like trying to establish in some degree that 
jurisdiction over the ii|p.tivcs in the interior which tho mixed courts 
now enjoy to tho fullest extent. It was found necessary to clip the 
wings of tho supreme courts, and I think the mixed courts must be 
cither much extended, cheapened, and localised, or must bo much 
restricted. If not, very grave social evils will result. • 

Only one word more about tho purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 
That was a very irregular proceeding of a British Government. The 
price paid was far more than the market value. Practically, the 
‘ transaction was a loan to tho Khedive at a time when it was most^ 
undesirable to lend him any more money, and with no security that 
we shall continue to get our interest. Nevertheless, if we can exor- 
cise sufficient influence to get the interest, and so avoid serious* loss 
to our own people, I confess I shall bo in one view glad that the 
sliarcs are rescued from French hands. I am not one of those who 
think that we should maintain a chain of forts by the Mediterranean 
route from Southampton to Bombay, and that Egypt s&ould be one 
of them. If tho French held influence in^gypt by fair industrial 
enterprise, I should not grudge it to them. If they oven held tho 
position in the country which Greeks and Italians do, it would be a 
fair position. But though a Frenchman achieved the Sdez Canal, 
modem Frenchmen are neither colonisers nor pushing in any indus- 
trial way beyond their own country. In Egypt they appear little 
but as financiers and exploiters of the Khedive (apart of course from 
the Canal). As financiers their influence is certainly not good. 
Therefore it is that I am glad that they should not have too great 
financial position there, and that so far as an English interest in the 
Canal can be obtained by fair and honest means it should be obtained./' ^ 
Perhaps in the long run tho Canal will not benefit England ; • but 
meantimo we use it, and it is well that the whole of the pecujri^ary' 
interests involved in it should not be in other !^ands. 

Georoe Camfjbell. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION.^ 


Any candid observer of the phenomena of modern society will readily 
admit that bores must be classed among ^pthc enemies of the human 
race ; and a little consideration will probifuly lead him to the further 
admission that no species of that extensive genus of noxious creatures 
is more objectionable than the educational bore. Convinced as I am 
of the truth of this^reat social generalization, it is not without a 
certain trepidation that I venture to address you on an educational 
topic. For, in the course of the last ten years, to go back no further, 
I am afraid to say how often I have ventured to speak of education, 
from that given in the primary schools 4o that which is to be had in 
the universities and medical colleges ; iiidegd, the only part of this 
wide region into which as yet I have not^ adventured is that into 
which I propose to intrude to-day. 

Thus I cannot but be aware that T am dangerously near becoming 
the thing which all men fear and fly. But I have deliberately elected 
to run the rislc. For when you did me the honour to ask me to address 
you, an unexpected circumstance had led me to occupy myself seri- 
ously with the question of technical education ; and I had acquired 
^tho conviction that there arc few subjects respecting which it is more 
important for all classes of the community to have clear and just 
ideas than this, while, certainly, there is none which is more 
deserving of attention by the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union. 

It is not for mo to express an opinion whether the considerations 
which I am about to submit to you will be proved by experience to 
be just or not ; but I will do my best to make tlicni clear. Among the 
many good things to be found in Lord Bacon’s w'orks, none is mbre 
full of wisdom than the saying that truth more easily comes out of 
error than out of confusion.” Clear and consecutive wrong-think- 
ing is the* next best thing to right-thinking ; so that, if I succeed 
in clearing your ideas on this topic, I shall have wasted neither 
your time nor my own. * 

** Technical education,” in the sense in which the term is ordinarily 
used, and in which I am now employing it, means that sort of educa- 
tion which is specially adapted to the needs of men whose business in 
life it is to pursue some kind of handicraft ; it is, in fact, a fine 
Greco-Latin equivalent for what in gbod vernacular English would 
be called ** the teaching of handicrafts.” And probably, at this stage 

(1) An A^tdreiB d^vered to the Working Men's Club and Insiitute Union, 

- T^oeember Ist^'i 1877. « 

and absc ( 
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of our progress^ it may occur to many of you to think of the story of 
the cobbler and his last, and to say to yourselves, though you will 
be too polite to put the question openly to me, What does the 
speaker know practically about this matter P What is his handi- 
craft P I think the question is a very* proper one, and unless I were 
prepared to answer it, I hope satisfactorily, 1 should have chosen 
some other theme. ^ ^ 

The fact is, I am, andl have bej^n any time Wihese thirty years, a 
man who works Avith his hands — ^a handicraftsman. I do not say this 
in the broadly metaphorical sense in which fine gentlemen, with all 
the delicacy of A gag about them, trip to the hustings about election 
time, and protest that they too are working men. I really mean 
my words to be taken in their direct, literal, and straightforward 
sense. In fact, if the most nimble-fiiigored watchmaker among you 
will come to my workshop,* ho may set mo to put a watch together, 
and T will set him to*^issect, say, a blackbeetle's nerves. I do not 
wish to vaunt, but I am inclined to think that I shall manage my 
job to his satisfaction- sooner than he will do his piece of work to 
mine. 

In truth, anatomy, which is my handicraft, is one of the most 
difficult kinds of mechanical labour, involving, as it does, not only 
liglitncss and dexterity of hand, but sharp eyes and endless patience. 
iVnd you must not suppose that my particular branch of science is 
especially distinguished for the demand it makes upon skill in mani- 
pulation. A similar requirement is made upon all students of physical 
science. The astronomer, the electrician, the chemist, the myieral- 
ogist, the botanist, are constantly called upon to perfonn manual 
opprations of exceeding delicacy. The progress of all branches of 
physical science depends upon observation, or on tliat artificial 
observation ^vhich is termed experiment, of one kin^l or another ; 
and the further avc advance the more practical difficulties surround 
tile investigation of the conditions of the problems offered to us ; so 
that mobile and yet steady hands, guided by clear vision, are more 
and more in request in the workshops of science. 

Indeed, it has struck me that one of the grounds of that sympathy 
between the handicraftsmen of this country and the men of science, 
by which it has so often l^ccn my good fortune to profit, may, perhaps, 
lie here. You feel and we feel that, among the so-called learned 
folks, we alone are brought into contact with tangible facts in the way 
that you are. You know well enough that it is one thing to write a 
history of chairs in general, or to address a poem to a throne, or to 
speculate about the occult powers of the chair of St. Peter ; and quite 
another thing to make wdth your own hands a veritable chair, that 
will stand fair and square, and afford a safe and satisfactory restiag- 
place to a frame of sensitiveness and solidity. 

VOL. XXIII. N.s. " n 
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So it. is with us, when we look out from our scientific handicrafts 
upon the doings of our learned brethren, whose work is untrammelled 
by anything base and mechanical," as handicrafts used to be called 
when the world was younger, and, in some respects, less wise than 
now. We take the greatest interest in their pursuits ; wo are edified 
by their histories and arc charmed with their® poems, which some- 
times illustrate so remarkably the powert of man's imagination ; 
some of us admire and even humbly try to Jollow them in their high 
pliilosophical excursions, though we know the risk of being snubbed 
by the inquiry whether grovelling dissectors of monkeys and black- 
beetles can hojic to enter into the empyreal kingdom of speculation. 
Hut still wo feel tliat our business is different ; humbler if you will, 
though the diminution of dignity is, perhaps, compensated by the 
increase of reality ; and tliat we, like you, have to get our work 
done in a region where little avails, if«thc power of dealing w'itli 
practical tangible facts is wanting. You know that clever talk 
touching joinery will not make a chair ; and T know that it is of 
about as much value in the physical sciences. Mother Nature is 
serenely obduintc to honeyed words ; only those who understand the 
ways of things, and can silently and effectually handle them, get any 
good out of her. 

And now, having, as T hope, justified my assunij^tiou of a place 
jyriong handicraftKSinen, and put myself right with you as to my 
qualification, from practical knowledge, to speak about technical 
education, I will proceed to put before you the results of my 
experience as a teacher of a handicraft, and toll you what sort of 
education I should think best adapted for a boy wdiom one wanted 
to make a professional anatomist. 

I should s;iy, in the first place, let hini have a good English 
elementary eduealioii. I do not mean that he shall bo ablo to pass 
in such and such a standard — that may or may not be an equiv/dciit 
expression — buf that his leaching shall have been such us to have 
given him command of the common imjdemeuts of reaming and 
created a desire lor the things of the understanding. • " 

Further, I should like him to know the elements of iihysical 
science, and especially of pliysics and chemistry, and I should take 
care that this elementary knowledge was real. I should like my 
aspirant to be able to read a scientific treatise in Latin, French, or 
German, because an enormous amount of anatomical knowledge is 
locked up in those languages. And especially I should require some 
ability to draw— I do not meaii‘artistically, for that is a gift which, 
may be cultivated but cannot bo learned, but with fair accuracy. 

I will not say that everybody can learn even this ; for the negative 
development of the faculty of drawing in some people is almost 
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miraculous. Still everybody, or almost everybody, can learn to 
write ; and, as writing is a kind of drawing, I suppose that the 
majority of the people who say they cannot draw, and give copious 
evidence of the accuracy of «thoir assertion, could draw, after a 
fashion, if they tried. ^ And that after a fashion ” would bo better 
than nothing for my purposes. 

Above all tilings, lot jny imaginary pujiil ^have prcsdl'ved the 
freshness and vigour of youth in his mind as well as his body. 
The educational abomination of desolation of the present day is the 
stimulation of young people to w^ork at high-pressure by incessant 
competitive examinations.* Some wise man (who probably was not an 
early riser) has said of early risers in general, that they are conceited 
all the forenoon and stupid all the afternoon. Now wliethcr this is 
true of early risers in the ^common acceptation of the word or not, 
I will not pretend to say ; but it is too often true of the unhajipy 
children who arc forced to rise too early in their classes. They are 
conceited all the forcimon of life, and stupid all its afternoon. The 
vigour and freshness, which should have been stored up for the 
purposes of the hard struggle for existence in practical life, have 
been washed out of them by 2>i*t'cocious mental debauchery — by 
book gluttony and lesson bibbing. Their faculties are w’orn out by 
the strain put upon their callow brains, and they arc demoralised 
by worthless childish triumphs before the j’cal work of life begins. 
I liave no compassion for sloth, but youtli has more need for in^ 
tollcctual rest than age; and the cheerfulness, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, the i)ower of work which make many a successful man Vhut 
he is, must often bo jjlaced to the credit, not of his hours of 
inchistry, but to that of lus hours of idleness, in boyhood. Even 
the hardest w’orkcr of uh all, if he has to deal with anything 
above mere details, will do well, now and again, to Icf his brain lie 
fallow for a sjjacc. The next crop of thought will certainly bo all 
the fuller in the ear and the weeds fewer. * 

This is the sort of education which I should like any one who was 
going to devote himself to my handicraft to undergo. As to 
knowing anything about anatomy itself, on the whole I would 
rather he left that alone until he took it up seriously in my labora- 
to^3^ It is hard work eiicftigh to teach, and I, should not like to have 
suiDeraddcd to that the jpossiblo need of untcaching. 

Well, but, you will say, this is Hamlet with the Prince of Den- 
mark left out ; your ''technical education’’ is simply a good educa- 
tion, "with more attention to physical science, to di*awing, and to 
modcrti languages, than is common, and there is nothing spociully 
technical about it. 

Exactly so ; that remark takes us straight to the heart of what I 
have to say, which is, that, in my judgment, the preparatorjr educa- 

E 2 .• 
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tion of the handicraftsman ought to have nothing of what is ordinarily 
understood by “ technical about it. 

The workshop is the only real school for a handicraft. The 
education which precedes that of ihd workshop should be entirely 
devoted to the strengthening of tlic body, the ^elevation of the moral 
faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence ; and especially to 
the imbiflng the mind with a brbad and clear view of the laws of that 
natural world with the comporifcnts of whicli the handicraftsman 
will have to deal. And the earlier the period of life at which the 
handicraftsman has to enter into actual practice of his craft, the 
more important is it that he should devote the precious hours of 
preliminary education to things of tlio mind, wdiicli have no direct 
and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though they lie 
at the foundation of all realities. 

_i 

Now let me aj^ply the lessons I have learned from my handicraft 
to yours. If any of you were obliged to take an apprentice, I sup- 
pose you would like to get a good healthy lad, ready and willing to 
learn, ^ handy, and with his fingers not all thumbs, as the saying 
goes. You would like that ho should read, M’ritc, and cipher well; 
and, if you were an intelligent master, and your trade involved the 
application of scientific principles, as so many trades do, you would 
like him to know enough of the elementary principles of science to 
understand what was going on. I suppose that in nine trades out of 
ten it would be useful if he could draw ; and many of you must 
have' lamented your inability to find out for yourselves what 
foreigners arc doing or have done. So that some knowledge of 
French and German might, in many cases, be very desirable. 

So it appears to me that what you want is pretty much what I 
want ; and the practical question is, How you are to get what you 
need, under the actual limitations and conditions of life of handi- 
craftsmen in this country ? 

I think I shall have the assent both of the employers of labour and 
of the employed as to one of these limitations ; which is, that no 
scheme of technical education is iikely to be seriously entertained 
which will delay the entrance of boys into working life, or prevent 
them from contributing towards their owU support, as early as they 
do at present. Not only do I believe that any such scheme could 
not be carried out, but* I doubt its desirableness, even if it were 
practicable. 

The period between childliopd and manhood is full of difficul- 
ties and dangers, under the most favourable circumstances; and, 
even among the w'ell-to-do, who can afford to surround their 
children with the most favourable conditions, examples of a career 
rained, before it has W'cll begun, are but too frcqxient. Moreover, 
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those who havo to live by labour must bo shaped to labour early. 
The colt that is left at grass too long makes Wt a sorry draught- 
horse, though his way of life does not bring him within the reach of 
artificial temptations. Perhaps the most valuable result of all educa- 
tion is the ability to make yourself do ‘the thing you have to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you liko it or not ; it is the first lesson 
that ought to be learned; and, IfiswevCr early a man V training 
begins, it is probably the last lessem that he learns thoroughly. 

There is another reason, to which I havo already adverted, and 
which I would reiterate, why any extension of the time devoted to 
ordinary school-work is u'iidosirable. In the newly awakened zeal 
for education, wo run some risk of forgetting the truth that, while 
imdcr-instruction is a bad thing, over-instruction may possibly bo 
a worse. 

Success in any kind of practical life is not dependent solely, or 
indeed chiefly, upon Knowledge. Even in tlio learned professions 
knowledge, alone, is of loss consequence than people arc apt to sup- 
pose. And, if much expenditure of bodily energy is involved in 
the day’s Avork, more knowledge is of still less importance^ when 
wciglicd against the probable cost of ils acquirement. To do a fair 
day’s work with his hands, a man needs, above all things, health, 
strength, and the patience and cheerfulness which, if they do not 
always accompany^these blessings, can hardly in the nature of things 
exist without them ; to which wo must add lioncKsty of purpose and a 
pride in doing what is done wxdl. 

A good handicraftsman can get on very well without genitfs, but 
he will fare badly without a reasonable share of what is a more 
useful possession for Avorkaday life, namely, mother- wit ; and he will 
be all the better for a real knowledge, hoAVcver limited, of the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, nind especially of those which apply to his own 
business. 

. Instruction carried so far as to helj) the*scholar to turn his store 
of mother- wit to account., to acquire a fair amount of sound element- 
ary knowledge,^ and to use his hands and eyes, while leaving him 
fresh, vigorous, and with a scnso.of the dignity of his own calling, 
whatever it may be, if fairly and honestly pursued, cannot fail to be 
of invaluable service to all those wdio come under its influence. 

Hut, on the other hand, if school instruction is carried so far as to 
encourage bookishness ; if the ambition of tiie scholar is directed, not 
to the gaining of knowledge, but to the being able to pass examina- 
tions successfully ; especially if encouragement is given to the mis- 
chievous delusion that brainwork is, in itself, and apart from its 
quality, a nobler or more rcspectablo thing than handiwork— -such 
education may be a deadly mischief to the workman, and lead- to the 
rapid ruin of the industries it is intended to serve. 
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I know that I am expressing the opinion of some of tho largest as 
well as the most enlightened employers of labour, when I say that 
there is a real danger tliat, from the extreme of no education, wo may 
run to the other extreme of ovcr-cdueation of handicraftsmen. And 
I apprehend that what is true for the ordinary hand-worker is 
true for tho foreman. Activity, probity, knowledge of men, ready 
mother- wSt, supplemented by a good knowledge of tho general prin- 
ciples involved in his business, are tho making of a good foreman. 
If ho possess these qualities, no amount of learning will fit him 
bolter for his position ; while tho course of life and the habit of mind 
required for the attainment of such learning may, in various direct 
and indirect ways, act as direct disqualifications for it. 

Keeping in mind, then, that the two things to be avoided are, the 
delay of the entrance of boys into practical life, and the substitution 
of exhausted bookworms for shrewd, handy men in our works and 
factories, let us consider what may bo wisely and safely attempted 
in tho way of improving the education of tlie handicraftsman. 

First, I look to tho elementary schools now happily established all 
over tho country. I am not going to criticise or find fault witli 
them ; on tho contrary, their establishment seems to mo to be the 
most important and the mo^ beneficent result of the corporate action 
of tho people in our day. A great deal is said of British interests 
just now, but, depend upon it, that no liastcrn difficult)’’ needs our 
iiitervention as a nation so seriously, as the putting down both tho 
Bashi-Bazouks of ignorance and the Cossacks of sectarianism at 
home.* What has already been achieved in these directions is a 
great thing ; you must have lived some time to know how great. 
An education, better in its processes, better in its substance, than 
that which was accessible to tho great majority .of well-to-do Britons 
a quarter of a century ago, is now obtainable by cv(uy child in the 
land. Let any man of my ago go into an ordinary elementary 
school, and, unless he was' unusually fortunate in his youth, ho will 
tell you that the educational method, the intelligence, patience, and 
good temper on tho teachers* part, which arc now at the disposal of 
tho veriest waifs and wastrels of society, are things of which ho had 
no experience in the costly middle-class schools ; which were so 
ingeniously contrived as to combine all the* evils and shortcomings of 
the great public schools with none of their advantages. Many a 
man, whoso so-called education* cost a good deal of valuable money 
and occupied many a year of invaluable time, leaves the inspection of 
a well-ordered elementary school devoutly wishing that, in his young 
days, he had had tho chance of being ns well taught as these boys 
and girls are. 

But while, in view of such an advance in general education, I 
willingly obey the natural impulse to be thankful, I am not willing 
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altogether to rest. I want to see instruction in elementary science 
and in art more thoroughly incorporated in tho educational system. 
At present, it is being administered by driblets, as if it were a potent 
medicine, a few drops to b(f taken occasionally in a teaspoon.” 
Every year I jiotioe that that earnest and untiring friend of 
yours and of mine, Sir John Lubbock, stirs up the government 
of the day in the House of Common^ on fliis suj)jcct ; and also that, 
every year, ho, and the few members of the House of Commons, such 
as Mr. Playfair, who sympathise with him, arc met with expressions 
of warm admiration for science in gcncral,«and reasons at large 
for doing nothing in particular. But now that !Mr. Forster, to 
whom tho education of the country owes so much, has antLOunced 
his conversion to tho right faith, I begin to hope that, sooner or 
later, things will mend. 

I have given what J believe a good reason for the assumption that 
the keeping at school of boys who are to bo handicraftsmen beyond 
the age of thirteen or yourtoen is neither practicable nor desirable ; 
and as it is quite certain that, with justice to other and no less 
important branches of education, nothing more than tho rudliments 
of science and art teaching can bo introduced into elementary schools, 
wc must seek elsewhere for a supplementary training in these sub- 
jects, and, if need bo, in foreign languages, which may go on after 
the workman’s life has begun. 

The means of acquiring the scientific and artistic part of this 
training already exists in full working order, in the first place, in 
tho classes of tho Science and Art Department, which are for tho 
most part held in the evening, so as to be accessible to all who 
choose to avail themselves of them after working hours. The great 
advantage of these classes is that they bring the means of instruc- 
tion to the doors of tho factories and workshops ; tLat they arc 
no a?tificial creations, but by their very existence prove the desire 
of the people for them ; and finally, that they admit of indefinite 
development in proportion as they are wanted. I have often ex- 
pressed tho oj^nion, and I repeat it here, that, during the eighteen 
years they have been in existence, these classes have done incalculable 
good ; and I can say, of my own knowledge, that the Department 
spares no pains and trouble in trying to increase their usefulness and 
ensure the soundness of their work. 

Ho one knows better than my friend Cdlonel Donnelly, to whose 
clear views and great administrative abilities so much of tho success- 
ful working of the science classes is duo, that there is much to be 
done before the system can bo said to be thoroughly satisfactory. 
The instruction given needs to be made more systematic and espe- 
cially more practical ; tho teachers are of very unequal excellence, 
and not a few stand much in need of instruction themselves, not 
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only in tlio subjects which they teach, but iu the objects for which 
they teach. I dare say you have heard of that proceeding, repro- 
bated by all true sportsmen, which is called “ shooting for the pot.” 
Well, there is such a thing as “teilphing for the pot ^teaching, 
that is, not thaTyour scholar inay know, but t^hat he may count for 
payment among those who pass the examination ; and there arc 
some tettbhers, happily ndt matiy, who have yet to learn that the 
examiners of the Department regard tliem as poachers of the worst 
description. 

Without presuming in any way to S 2 )eak in the name of the 
Department, I think I nuiy say, as a matter which has come under 
my own observation, iliat it is doing its best to meet all those 
difficulties. It systematically i)romotcs i)ractical instruction in the 
classes ; it affords facilities to teachers . who desire to learn their 
business thoroughly ; and it is always reatly to aid in the sui)- 
pression of pot-tcaching. 

All this is, as you may imagine, higlily; satisfactory to me. I 
see that spread of scientific education, about which I have so often 
permitted myself to worry the public, become, for all practical 
purposes, an accomplished fact. Grateful as I am for all that is now 
being done, in the same direction, in our higher schools and uni- 
versities, I liave ceased to have any anxiety about the wealthier 
classes. Scientific knowledge is spreading by what the alchemists 
called a distillatio jicr ascensum;^' and nothing now can pre- 
vent it] from continuing to distil upwards and permeate Englisli 
society, until, in the remote future, there shall be no member of the 
legislature who docs not know as much of science us an elementary 
school-boy ; and even the heads of houses in our venerable scats* of 
learning shall acknowledge that natural science is not merely a sort of 
University back-door through which inferior iiflcn ma)^ get at their 
degrees. Perhaps this apocalyj)tic vision is a little wild ; and T feel 
I ought to ask pardon for an outbreak of enthusiasm, which, .1 
assure you, is not my commonest failing. 

I have said that the Government is already doing U great deal in 
aid of that kind of technical education for handicraftsmen which, to 
my mind, is alone worth necking. Perhaps it is doing as much as it 
ought to do, even in thi§ direction. Certainly there is another kind 
of help of the most important character, for which we may look 
elsewhere than to the Guvernraent. The great mass of mankind 
have neither the liking, nor the aptitude, for cither literary, or 
scientific, or artistic pursuits; .nor, indeed, for excellence of any 
sort. Their ambition is to go through life with moderate exertion 
and a fair share of case, doing common things in a common way. 
And a grca.t blessing and comfort it is that the majority of men 
are of this mind ; for the majority of things to be done are common 
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things^ and arc quite well euougli done when commonly done. The 
great end of life is not knowledge hut action. What men need is, 
as much knowledge as they can assimilate and organize into a basis 
for action;* give them more ai||i it may become injurious. Ono 
knows people who arc as lieavy and stupid from undigested learning 
as others are fromT ovor-fulncss of meat and drink. But a small per- 
centago of the population is born with that most excellent ^quality, 
a desire for excellence, or with special aptitudes of some sort or 
another ; Mr. Galton tells us that not more than ono in four thou- 
sand may be expected to attain distinction, and not more than one 
in a million some share of that inicusity of instinctive aptitude, that 
burning thirst for excellence, which is called genius. 

Now the most important object of all educational schemes is to 
cfitch these exceptional people and turn them to account for the good 
of society. No man can say where they will crop up ; like their 
opposites, the fools and knaves, tlic}' appear sometimes in the palace 
and sometimes in the hovel ; but the great thing to bo aimed at, I 
was almost going to saj'^ the most important end of all social arrange- 
ments, is to keep these glorious sports of Nature from being either 
corrupted by luxury or starved by poverty, and to put them into the 
position in which they can do the work for which they are specially 
fitted. 

Thus, if a lad in an elementary school showed signs of special 
capacity, I w’ould try to provide him witli tlie means of con-* 
tinning liis education after his daily working life had begun; if, in 
the evening classes, he developed special ca2)abilitics in the direction 
of science or of drawing, I would try to secure him an apprenticeship 
to kome trade in which those jDOwers would have applicability. Or, if 
he chose to become a teacher,' he should have the chance of so doing. 
Finally, to the lad -of genius, the one in a million, I would mako 
acccsiftble the highest and most complete training the country could 
afford. Whatever that might cost, depend upon it the investment 
would bo a good ono. I weigh my words when I say, that if the 
nation could purchase a ijotential Watt, or Davy, or Faraday, at the 
cost of a hundred thousand i)ounds down, he would bo dirt-cheap at 
the money. It is a mere common-place, and every-day piece of 
knowledge, that what these three men did has produced untold 
millions of wealth, in the narrowest economical sense of the word. 

Therefore, as the sum and crown of what is to bo done for 
technical education, I look to the provision of a machinery for 
winnowing out the cajjaciticstand giving them scope. When I was 
a member of the London School Board, I said, in the course of a 
speech, that our business was to provide a ladder, reaching from the 
gutter to the university, along w’’hich every child in the three- 
kingdoms should have the chance of climbing as far as he was fit 
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to go. This phrase was so much bandied about at the time, that, to 
say truth, I am rather tired of it ; but I know of no other which so 
fully expresses my belief, not only about education in general, but 
about technical education in particular. • 

The essential foundation of all the organ^ation needed for the 
promotion of education among handicraftsmen will, I believe, exist in 
tills country when every working lad can feel that society has done 
what lies in its power to remove •all needless and artificial obstacles 
from his pa(h ; that there is no barrier, except such as exist in the 
nature of things, between himself and whatever place in the social 
organization ho is fitted to fill ; and, mqrd than this, that, if ho has 
capacity and industry, a hand is held out to help him along any 
path wliich is wisely and honestly chosen. 

I have endeavoured to point out to you that a great deal of such 
an organization already exists ; and I am glad to bo able to add 
that there is a good prosiicct that what is wanting will, before long, 
be supplemented. 

Those powerful and wealthy societies, the livery companies of 
the City of London, remembering that they are Ihe heirs and 
representatives of the trade guilds of the Middle Ages, arc 
interesting themselves in the question. So far back as 1872 the 
Society of Arts organized a system of instruction in the technology 
of arts and manufactures, for persons actually employed in factories 
and workshops, who desired to extend and improve their knowledge 
of the theory and practice of their particular avocations ; ^ and a 
considerable subsidy was liberally granted in aid of the efforts of the 
Society by tho Clothworkers' Company. "VVe have here the hoj^eful 
commencement of a rational organization for tho promotion of 
excellence among handicraftsmen. (Juite recently, other of the 
livery companies have determined upon giving* their powerful and, 
indeed, almost boundless aid to the improvement of the teaching of 
handicrafts. They have' already gone so far as to appoint a 
committee to act for them ; and I betray no confidence in adding, 
that, somoi time since, the eommittec sought tJiD advice and 
assistance of several persons, myself among t ae number. 

Of course I cannot tell you what may be the result of the 
deliberations of tho committee; but we ihay all fairly hope that, 
before long, steps which will have a weighty and a lasting influence 
on the growtii and spread of sound and thorough teaching among 
the handicraftsmen^ of this country will be taken by the livery 
companies of London. . , c 

T. IT. Huxley. 

(1) See the " Programme for 1878, issued by the Society of Arts, p. 14. 

(2) It is perhaps advisable to remark that the important question of the professional 
education of managers of industrial works is not touched in tho foregoing remarks. 
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Tiieke arc a good many different ideas floating about English litera- 
ture and English fliou^t on the subject of French novels. It is 
eometimes hold — ^justly enough in thp majln — that the sujjpriority 
of workmanship which has long distinguished Fjtench literature in 
so many other departments marks it hero also. The necessity of a 
beginning, middle, and end, which critics declare to bo incumbent 
upon all works of literary a^rt, from tragedies fb leading articles, is 
supposed to be better recognised to the south than to the north of 
the Channel. In character drawing the French are allowed to bo 
at a certain disadvantage, from their habit of deiiicting types rather 
than individuals ; but even this has its merits as assisting what Pope 
would have called the correctness of the total cflcct. Their dialogue 
is stiffer but more careful than that of the average English novelist, 
and in description they'can, at the least, liold their own. People 
who take this view — professional critics for the most part — would 
probably say that the best English novels are superior to the' best 
French, but that if we take the run of Mudie^s shelves and compare 
their contents witli the grey and yellow volumes of Messrs. Ilctzel, 
Hachctlo, and Charpentier, the advantage from a literary point of 
view is very decidedly in favour of the latter. « 

This, I have said, is what may bo culled the professional view. 
The general public which reads French novels reads them raijinly 
from a notion that they arc more amusing than English fiction. 
Wllbther this is so depends a good deal on the notion of amusement 
entertained by the reader. On the -whole, it may be suspected that 
it is to some extent a survival from the days of the elder Dumas 
and other writers, who certainly outmatched any English rivalry in 
their particular line. To this day Thackeray’s verdict on Dumas 
has not been reversed by any competent judge, and no fictitious 
ordinary exists«£it which a man may, satisfy his honest an(^ uncritical 
hunger for mere amusement with better and more abundant food 
than is provided by the dozen volumes^ tliat take him from 
D’Artagnan’s setting forth on the buttercup-coloured pony down to 
his death as ho clutches the marshal’s baton, 'or by the other dozen 
which begin with Za Dame de Momorcan ,and end with La Reine 
Margot. But this is only ono special variety of French fiction, a 
variety, too, which has long geased to bo cultivated. Those who 
read for the story should be fiiirly warned that in an average French 
novel of later days there is, as a rule, less of that element than in an 
English one, though what there is may be better managed, and to - 
some people, of a more attractive kind. 
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The last word brings ns to yet a third idea about French fiction 
much more prevalent than eitJicr of the other two, and sometimes it 
to be feared, in the case of the graceless, is responsible for the notion 
about amusement. It is supposed Xhat French novels ai;c generally, 
as Mr. Urowning has roundly put it, scrofulous,” that they deal 
with subjects which to the English novelist arc fliore or loss taboo, 
and which if he docs d<^l with them he has to handle in a very 
cautious and guarded manner. , In short, not to waste words on a 
simple matter, tlie inevitable ingredient of love, without which a novel 
would not be a novel, is supposed in a hVcnch romance necessarily to 
tako the form of aduHery, practised or proposed. To hear some 
people talk it might be imagined that *all French novels were mere 
sporting treatises, dealing with tho lore and incidents of the rJuffine 
atfx marievs, and that no love which is not in the common phrase 
guilty has a chance wiih the French novelist. Moreover, as usually 
happens in such cases, the belief in the fact has been accompanied by 
all sorts of deductions and corollaries from it, and by much curious 
speculation as to its causes. The more ingenuous Englisliman is 
given to belicA’c that tho picture of family infelicity is a faithful copy 
of French home life, and sliakca his head when better-informed per- 
sons assure him that conjugal infidelity is after all not so very much 
commoner, in the deimrtments at least, than in English country life. 
Others addicted to sociological argument ask, what else you can 
,cxpcct W'hcn manrfffca do convcuanve are the rule, and when opportuni- 
ties such us an English girl has of making her own choice, and of 
postponing that choice till she has had her fill of harmless flirtation, 
arc unknown ? Others not destitute of shrewdness (if the fact for 
which they endeavour to account were only a little better autlicnti- 
cated) point out that the catastrophe of the ideal French matron is 
not such a very surprising reaction from tho altogether fantastic 
position assigned to the ideal jenne fUv, that creature of mysterious 
poetical longings, of aspirations ‘‘ which nobody but a mother can 
apprehend,” and of a composition decidedly too sylph-like to recon- 
cile herself to such a prosaic institution as marriage. The most 
practical and downright of tho intcri)rctcrs .oek their explanation in 
certain peculiarities of the relations between French husbands and 
French wives, which it docs not need a study of the Phymlorjie du 
Manage to discover ; and all alike agree that it is very sad and very 
shocking, and that French novels as a rule arc by no means suitable 
companions to tho bread and butter even of our tolerably emanci- 
pated English misses. I have already hinted that there is some 
slight doubt in this as in another famous case, whether tho fish is 
in fact capable of being put into the vessel without causing an 
overflow. But perhaps the real explanation of the literary^ 
part of the phenomenon is best found by referring to a very 
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similar one in our oto literary history. Even those who aro 
not acquainted at first hand with tho Restoration drama, know 
something of the four-handed duel which* it excited between 
Leigh Huqt, Hazlitt, Charles JT^amb, and Macaulay. Here, as 
in the case before us, a form of literature which was supposed to 
busy itself with representing real life chose to represent this life as 
governed by, to say the least, a tot{il absence of moral principle. 
Notwithstanding this, I do not suppose that thcro*is very much need 
for the average Englishman to disturb himself with tho idea that his 
great grandmother’s great grandmother was no better than she 
should be. In neither case perhaps were aclfual examples of tho 
types represented very far t6 seek. There were probably a good 
many liellmours and Berinthias then in England, and there aro 
doubtless a good many Fannys and Bussys in France. But for the 
most part the moral atmosphere and tho list of dmmatiH pcrHonce arc 
both as arbitrary as Charles Lamb wished to j)rovo. Tho angelic 
and vh'CHsc maiden ; the husband, sometimes brutal, sometimes merely 
respectable, but always indifferent to the singularly vague desires of 
his spouse ; the young man who appears like a revelation of happi- 
ness to the interesting mental invalid, aro all purely stock types of 
tho kind always more common in a literature careful of form than in 
one careless of it, and capable of being matchexl with a hundred 
other similar types in other branches. No doubt tho production of 
such types in literature does to a certain extent tend to reproduce, 
them in real life, and this is what Lamb, went wrong in overlooking. 
But to suppose tluit the typo necessarily originated in real li^, or 
even that it of necessity occurs largely there, is certainly a mistaken 
waj^of arguing. 

Whether, however, the prevalence of this particular variety of 
“scrofula” in Frencji literature be great or small, and whatever 
cause. we may assign for that prevalence, it is certain that the 
author whoso name shinds at the head ofi this article must have 
been very early and very effectually touched for the evil. Most 
of M. Sandcau’^ works, and beyond all question the best of them, 
do not deal with the subject of illicit love at all, and in the few 
that do so deal the cause of morality is as effectually served by tho 
invariably disastrous effects made to follow on adultery, as by the 
total absence of anything like loose descriptions. It would be 
difficult to find in a score of novels and as many minor tales a 
single passage at which even the nice morality of Wycherley’s 
Olivia could find an excuse to gut up its virtuous fan. Even where 
the love which is the basis of theStory is not in accordance with law 
and order, there are certain marked differences in its treatment. 
The husband is hardly ever mode ridiculous, and he generally 
has the best of tho position, in fact as well as in law, a state of 
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things which must he admitted to he a triumph of M. Sandeau’s 
artistic skill as well as of his moral principles. M. de Belnave, 
in Marianna^ M. dc • Eouevres, in Fernand^ arc perhaps given to 
making too long Kpccclics — a coipmon and besetting, sin of our 
author’s ; but they manage to get themselves remarkably well out 
of a position whicli has been the familiar hcH of •ridicule for no one 
knows how many gejieratiqns. In short, this particular and 
awkward pas dc h'ois is to 3L Sandcau merely one among others 
to be treated now and then, and handled artistically when occasion 
serves, but not an indis 2 )cnsablc ingredient in every ballet and 
masque whicli ho sets before the public. Ilis way of regarding the 
sexes and Ihelr relations is, on the whole, not very different from 
tliat to 'which we arc acoustonied in English fiction, save, perhaps, 
that, especially in his earlier work, he is W'ont to bo rather too 
Turkish in adopting the jirovcrb, “ If you set butter in the sun it 
will melt,” and to put more strongly than strict common sense and 
experience require the tlicoiy of the mysterious and transcendental 
besoins of the feminine sex, and the necessity of continually guarding 
it against temptation. At the same time his studies in this direc- 
tion •arc frequently marked by great psychological knowdedge and 
skill. The two novels 1 have just mentioned contain each some 
striking evidoiices of this. In Fernand there is something almost 
appalling in the scjicntific manner in which the husband chains the 
, two culprits together by the tic of honour in the one case, of guilty 
affection in the other, sure that while the former holds the latter 
will break down under the strain, and at last avenge him doubly. 
In Marianna the stcjis by which the heroine, after being abandoned 
and argued wdth by her lover as to the justice and necessity of » thc 
abandonment, is at last brought to feel herself exactly the same 
emotion, or rather the same absence of it, from the results of which 
in another she formci’ly suffered, arc admirably drawn. But in these 
paths the author did not dong w'alk. 

M. Sandcau cannot be called on the whole a novelist of an exten- 
sive repertoire. Indeed, in '\ciy many cases, his scenps UlS 'well as his 
characters repeat themselves. The former arc almost invariably 
taken from the department of the Creuse, his own birthplace and, as 
ho often says, the least betoured and least bevrritten part of France, or 
else from the districts of Brittany, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Nantes. Ilis favourite characters, though of course more 
numerous, arc also not very difficult to count. A nobleman of the 
old style returning to his diminished estates after the emigration 
or after 1815, hw daughter,* anA one or more aspirants to his 
daughter's hand, sui)ply the cast of perhaps his best books. La 
Maison de Penarvan^ Mademoiselle de Kcroiiare, Mademoiselle de la 
Seiglihre. Another group, the best of which are Fernand^ Marianna, 
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and, to a certain extent, Valcreuse, displays the usual trio of husband, 
wife, and lover; the first, as I have said, rarely objectionable — • 
perhaps the only exception is in Le Docteur Herbeau — ^tho second 
vicomjmsc, and suffering extensively from what our fathers called 
the vapours ; llie last ardent and insinuating, but eventually very 
sick of his bargain, ibi a great many other novels these types re- 
appear partially and piecemeal, reinforced of course to a certain degree 
by others. Nearly all arc drawn from* either the* old noblesse and 
their contemporaries, or from the generation of 1830. The Empire 
figures but little, Bernard Stamply, in Mademoiselle de la Seiffliire, 
being almost the only Imperialist character of importance. Generally 
speaking the author is decidedly on the side of the past. IIo speaks 
intcUigontly enough of the defects of the noblesse, and has by no 
means a mere bric-a-brac affection for them. But at the same time 
the defects of their adversaries and successors appear to strike him, as 
it is natural that they •should strike a man whose literary and 
4irti8tic sympathies are especially developed, with peculiar repug- 
nance. Wliile he docs hot at all flourish the white cockade, and 
while he is as severe ui^on the Emigrants as any one can possibly 
desire, ho contrives to put the case of the nobles very strongly, and 
to bring the French ultra-Conscrvative’s undying horror of Radicalism 
nearly as vividly before us as MM. Erckmann-Cliatrian have exhi- 
bited the devotion of another class of Frenchmen to the principles of 
•^80. In these, as well as iii his more scattered jjersonifications, ho 
has an extraordinary delicacy of touch. There is, except in some 
<}arly work, very little exprii, only just enough to be excused by 
Gautier’s remark that it is pardonable sometimes to display tfiat 
qualify, pour prouccr aiLV sols qu^on poiu'mit Hre kur egaL 

Occasionally there is a tendency to over indulgcnco in long 
speeches and disquisitions, and to discourses about the .characters, 
•while the characters themselves arc left in the cold. This is 
particularly noticeable in Madame de Sopimervilk (the earliest 
independent work) and in 3rariannxiy two novels whose length is out 
of all proportion to their interest, though in Marianna, at least, there 
is plenty of the fatter for a story of more modest dimensions. Tin 
Heritage, the only novel the plot of which is laid out of France, is 
another which sins a little by" not being drawn* to scale. But this is 
a fault out of -which the author soon grew, o.nd most of his later 
work is admirably planned. Among his other excellencies it is 
fair to notice a power of interspersing unobtrusive reflections, 
showing not a little knowledge of human nature out of the ordinary 
range of the novelist’s observation. • Such, for instance, arc his 
remarks in divers places on convalescence and its effects ; remarks 
which, but for the extreme improbability of the thing, might almost 
have been translated from Charles Lamb. But his characteristics 
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will bo best shown by a somewhat detailed account of one or more of 
his works. To begin with, I shall take Mademomlle de Keroiiare^ 
a short novel, hardly going beyond the dimensions of a nouvclk, but 
one which I think excellently illustrates its writer's style and way of 
going to work. Mademoiselle de Kerouaro is the daughter of a 
Vendean chief who in 1815 returned to his half-cuinod chateau, and 
to hardly anything else. Ho Lad no thought of begging at tho foot 
of tho throne for compensation, and the throne had no thought of 
making him any. So ho contented himself with growing old at 
Kerouaro, in the society of his only daughter, 

“ Mario <lo KOrouaro "row up in tlio feudal castlo liko a [flower in a Gothic 
vase. Jlor childhood enlivened tho soiiiLre dwelling ; her j’outh embellished it 
with a divine chanri. At .sixteen sho was at onco tho delight and tho inide of 
licr fntlier, and they still talk of her at GJis.son, whoro on Sunda 3 's and holiday's 
^^ho wont to hojir mass. Sho was, indeed, a beautiful girl, with a grave face, 
hut at tho same time ready enough to smilo ; and* showing tho stately^ dignity 
of tho Kerouarcs, tempered bj’ tho sweet light of youth. From her mother 
.s]io inherited a delicate and tender soul ; from hoL* father's familj' a character of 
chivalrous adventure, which had been fostered bj'’ her solitary nurture. Froni 
her cradio her father had oiitortaincd her with tales of war ; everything around 
reminded her of tho Vendean struggle, full as it was of heroism of all kinds ; so 
that, in an atmosphere of glorious memories, on a soil still volcanic, under a sky 
liaunted by mighty shadows, her imagination was naturally excited early, and 
was not likely to linger in the beaten paths of rcjalii}'. This precocious fanati- 
cism was, liowcvor, softened by a disposition of perfect sweetness. On horse-* 
back, witli floating hair, sho was an Amazon ; attending on her fath(?r, she 
reminded one of Antigone, lie was, indeed, tho ono passion of her little life. 
8ho loved him with no common atrccliou, but her heart's needs did not as j'ct 
go further, and when M. do Grandliou ju'csentcd himself to ask of Iho Count 
do Kerouaro his daughter's baud, Mario had simply never thought of other 
loves and other ties than those which Ixmud her to her father." 

, * * w * 

Tho suitor who thus presents himself is the son of an old brother 
in arms of tho Count's, to whom Marie lias been informally betrothed 
from her cradle. Ho is young, rich, handsome, and nobly born, 
his only fault being an iin iiiciblc reserve and coldness of manner, 
lie makes no overt objection to iho snggcstion'to W’hich Marie's 
youth and tho Count's fondness for his daughter give some colour, 
that the marriage shall be put off for a fgw years, and Marie, glad of 
the respite, and not dreaming that M. do Grandlicu entertains any 
particular affection for her, soon forgets all about the engagement 
except that sho is accustomed to sec her suitor at her side, and that 
sometimes signs of tenderness break through his reserve which rather 
astonish her than affect her ill an^ other way. Meanwhile a sister of 
M. do Kdrouarc, who has offended him by a mesalliance, makes her 
appearance, intent on a reconciliation, and brings with her her son, an 
interesting youth of an impulsive character. The recovered relations 
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make a tliree months* stay at the chateau. M. de Grandlicu is accident- 
ally called away for the whole time^ and Marie as a matter of course 
falls in love, girl-fashion^ with her boy cousin, Octave. After his 
departure she says nothing about it, but gradually grows silent and 
distraite^ much to the concern of £er father and secretly of her lover, 
though the latter presorves his impossiveness, and only irritates her 
by showing her in his silent way more attention, the more sulky 
she is. All this time she dares not tell her*secreb to either,*though 
the day of her marriage is now approaching, and the anger of M. de 
K^rouare against his brother-in-law and nephew is stirred up again 
by the part that the former takes in the opposition to Charles X. 
At length, when she is one night alone with her father, Marie takes 
partial courage. Ho secs her weeping, and demands to know the 
cause. At last she speaks : — 

“ * Father,* sho said, ‘ if you must know it, I do not* lovo M. do Grandlieu. 
When I allowed your word and mino to bo given, I thought it possible that I 
might in time bring inysolf to loyo him. It scorned to mo easy then ; it soomod 
to mo that my inclination could not long run contrary to your wishes. Forgive 
mo, I was wrong. I have tried Imrd ; havo struggled long with my heart. 1 
have sufforod and waited in vain, and I feel that J must give up tho ofibrt. 
The day of my wedding is at hand, and it is that, father, which is killing your 
child.’ 

** M. doIvcTouaro did not speak, but his brow W'as overcast. At last he said, 
in a slow and grjiyo tone, * Arc you quite sure, my daughter, that you cannot 
love M. de Grandlieu ? * • 

“ * Yes, father,* .she cried. 

“ ‘Arc you certain that you can never lovo him ? that tho marriage revolts 
your tastes and instincts ? and is it this which is killing my dearest child?* 

“4 Yes, father,’ sho murmured. 

“After a long silence, longer than tho former, M. do Kerouaro rose. 

* Daughter,’ he said, ‘ for tho sake of your happiness I will do^what I would 
never have done to save my own life in the days when 1 loved life best. May 
our Uiiccstors pardon mo for failing thus to observe their ancient loyalty ! For 
your sako I am going to ask back from a man of konour the word which you 
and I havo freely pledged him.’ ” 

But at the very moment that the letter is about to be tvritten to 
the rejected suitor, ho himself • appears. Ho has, of course, known 
nothing of Marie’s troubles, and bis visit, directly as it concerns 
them, is of an entirely independent nature. IJe has been mixing in 
the Legitimist intrigues which 1830 excited anew in La Vendee ; 
his share has been discove^d; tho populaV vengeance js already 
directed against him, and he feels that his fortune is but a precarious 
one. Accordingly he comes, of *148 own accord, to restore to M. de 
Kcrouare and his daughter tho word that they pledged him in his 
prosperity. “ It does not become him to drag others to share hi's 
own ruin.” 

VOL. XXIII. N.S. 
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The revulsion of feeling which this conduct, especially considering 
M. de Grandlieu’s ignorance of her own feelings, produces in a girl 
of Marie’s temperament and education, may easily be guessed. At 
once, and before her father can reply, she speaks : ** Monsieur do 
Grandlicu,” said she, in a clear anfl steady voice, ^‘if it» is not for 
you to drag us down in your ruin, it is for jas to follow you there. 
Tour poverty is dearer to us than your fortune. As long as this 
liouso stftnds your (efuge is hci^, and, if it is true that you love me, 
here, sir, is my hand.” Her father’s rapture, as he thus secs the 
point of honour more than satisfied, instead of insulted, as he had 
feared, is easy to imagine, and his untranslatable cry, “Bien! 
mon sang I ” expresses it finely. Nor do the scruples of Grandliou 
shako Marie’s resolution. She even insists on the marriage taking 
place quickly, although in private, and when the glow of the im- 
pulse is over her mental sufferings are worse than over. On tlie eve 
of the marriage she writes a despairing letter, of apology to Octave, 
of whom, since his departure from Kerouarc, she has seen and heard 
nothing. She begs him to pardon her ; ii^iplores him to allow her 
to die without his malediction, and then proceeds to array herself 
for the sacrifice. On the very morning Qrandlieu once more presents 
himself. “ Mademoiselle,” ho says, are you certain that you are 
not merely obeying a generous impulse P Are you sure that you 
have no repugnance in allying your destiny with mine ? Did I not, 
w^ithout knowing it, take unfair advantage of a moment of enthusiasm 
and excitement, the cause of which I had unintentionally and un- 
designedly been ? Did I not surprise you into consent ? Do not 
allow yourself to be fettered by bashfulness, but tell me, Marie, for 
there is still lime. You arc dearer to mo than life : yet I would not 
accept my happiness at the cost of a single tear of yours.” But 
Mademoiselle de XtTouare has learnt her part too well. She is 
resolved to lose everything, fors Vhonncnr, and they are married. 

At the end of the day, however, the almost inevitable breakdown 
comes. Slic wanders aloiie into the grounds of the chateau, and by 
the bank of the river where she had exchanged her ill-starred vows 
with Octavo, her position at last presents itself to her fully. In a 
sort of delirium she roams about fo. hours, and at length tho 
eh&teau is alarmod. But she returns at last and presents herself to 
her husband. To him then and too laCe she confesses that she 
does not and cannot love him, that she cannot bring herself to be a 
wife to him, and that though Octave is l^ut a memory to her, to that 
memory she will remain faithful. Grandliou accepts the situation 
as only a man of his stamp could accept it. He refuses to separate 
from his wife, or to afilict M. de Kerouare’s last days wdth any 
open scandal. He will not avenge himself on Octave, whose iden- 
tity, indeed, he does not know and scorns to ask ; he will respect 
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Marie’s wishes^ and lio hardly even reproaches her. Through the 
fever which her excitement and exposure have brought on, ho 
nurses her assiduously, and afterwards so ord'ers their life that no 
one suspects anything wrong. But he has a refuge. Ho busies him- 
self more and more in Legitimist plots, hoping, or rather certain, thus 
one day to be able^to ffee his wife from her fetters and himself from 
his misery, by his own death. Gradually ajconviction of thi^resolve 
forces itself upon Marie; and as at the same time his unceasing 
•care and the silence of Octave, who had never given a sign, have had 
a certedh effect upon her mind, she becomes deeply moved, and even 
makes certain advances to .her husband, which he repels, though 
with perfect gentleness. At last, thinking her completely recovered 
in health, ho gives her a letter which had arrived during her illness, 
and which he lias kept unread, from no jealous motives, but simply 
for fear of over-exciting her. It is from Octavo ; and the irony of 
fate may bo easily divinfed. Octavo has never thought again of his 
boy-and-girl flirtation with his cousin, has himself been long married, 
congratulates her heartily on her own wedding, and rallies her, 
not too delicately, on the romantic tone of her epistle. 

• 

“ Mario read tho lottor through twice, the first time with an air of incre- 
dulity, tho second with a cold and steady glance. Then sho placed it <Iuiotly 
in its ciivolopo, and tho enveh»po in her pockot. Having done this sho romainod 
for a long time seated at tho foot of tho oak, with her head resting on her 
hands, calm, silent, and without movement. What passed in her ? To under- 
stand this one must one’s solf have buried n living person in tho oubliette 
of one’s own hoaii;. When sho roso sho was radiant and transfigured. « It 
scorned to her that God hud just drawn her from iiothiiignoss, and that the 
sidondour of creation was hefuro hor for the first time. Sho passed her hands 
oyer her face with tho gesture of one who would recollect herself, and then cost 
a look of delight on all around. All around was festival and joy. Tho birds 
sang at full throat pitch ; tho winged insects strewed tho air with ruby, amethyst, 
and emerald ; the ha^so which some hours before enveloped woods and uplands 
had disappeared, and all nature was sunning itself in the warm kisses of tho 
light. Even so was it in Marie’s soul ; sho hoard new voices singing within 
her, and she saw the imago of her husband disengaging itself firomf the mist 
in which it had so long been wrapped. It was a kind of revelation, and her 
whole being was drenched in unknown delight.” , 

• 

She returns to the chateau in the same half-bewitched condition, 
anticipating a complcto explanation and a happy future. But the 
just gods have no such fate m store for her. As she reaches her 
home her husband is quitting it ; and though they meet, he mistakes 
naturally enough the origin of the ^eliglit which her face shows, sets 
it down to the letter she has received from hor lover, and hurries off. 
to an insurgent rendezvous. The result is, of course, a certainty* 
M. de Grandlieu refuses quarter and all chance of escape, and dies 

F 2 
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defending a farm-house against the troops. His wife and father-in- 
law survive him but a short time, and M, Octave Duvivier, heir-at- 
law of the chateau of 'Kerouare, sells it for a cotfcon-factorJ^ 

The story is simple enough, and the somewhat antique and heroic 
passions which it depicts may not be much to the taste of^ the present 
day, which must have a modern element in 'one kind or another in 
its fictign, whatever it desires^ jn its furniture. For myself I must 
confess that poul* Ohimeno j'aj les yeux de Rodrigue,'' and that in 
presence of so exquisitely drawn a picture of the higher manners 
and morality I cannot be very careful to inquire whether it ever 
existed out of book^, or w’hcther the circumstances of its existence 
were or were not circumstances the extinction of which is to bo 
regretted. That the author evidently sympathizes strongly with the 
characters he draws, I have already said. Rut the sympathy is 
thoroughly artistic in character. Short as the story is, no one can 
possibly wish it cither longer or shorter : the former wish being, it 
may bo remarked with leave of a great authority, quite as bad a 
compliiiiciit to the art of a story as the latt(^r. The characters have 
all the advantages and none of the drawbacks of distinct types. 
Thciy have the clearness and firm drawing which are natural to their 
class ; and, at the same time, the individuality, the want of which is 
that class's besetting sin. M. dc Qrandlieu is not in the least a 
prig, despite his somewhat Grundisonian attributes : M. dc Kerouare 
r is nothing so little as a dummy pere noble, and Marie herself is a 
perfect heroine. Her mistake, if mistake it is, is almost an inevit- 
able consequence of her disposition and bringing-up ; and her fate 
has just sufficient intermixture of destiny to be tragic, and just little 
enough to retain the human interest which the mere working of 
inauspicious stars is apt to destroy. The author’s comic power is 
not indeed^ here showm as it is in the longer and better known 
Maition de Penarvan ; but, from the nature of the case and the scale 
of the book, comedy would have been decidedly out of place. 

An admirable example in a totally different style is Catherine. 
Tho opoiyng words will best describe its scene : — 

• 

‘ ‘ St. Sylvain is a poor village in tho district of La Manchc. You may sco there 
lialf-u-dozcn thatchod rooft clustered round a rustic church, voiy much as ragged 
children cluster round tjieir mother ; she gatfiers them lovingly together, and 
presses thorn to her bosom to warm them. The country is poor but picturesque, 
and its special charm in %ciy eyes is that no tourist’s indiscretion has over 
revealed its secret. In winter you would think it Siberia ; but when spring 
conies, everything becomes gay, green^flpwery, and full of song. The village 
hides its poverty undor a cloak of foliage, which April and May throw over its 
shoulders ; the bindweed stars the hedges ; tho cherry- trees scatter odorous 
snow over the footpaths ; and tho very thatch itself is transformed into a flower- 
garden, whore wall-flowers and house-look, bluebells and pcllitory grow and 
flourish in good understanding with one another.” 
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The central figure of tho little society of Saint Sylvain is, of 
-course, the cure, Francois Paty, a priest possessed of all tho excel- 
lencies of Chaucer’s and Goldsmith’s parsons, but endowed with 
considerably less than even forty pounds a year. He has, however, 
one treasure in his niece Catherine, a girl of seventeen, called by all 
the country roun^ sometimes La Petite Vierge, from a fancied resem- 
blance to a picture of Our Lady in the church, sometimes La Petite 
Fee, from her good deeds and her fairy-like appearance. 

''When there was at 8t. Sylvain or in tho neighbourhood some distress to 
relieve, and tho vicar’s purse and tho poor-box wore both empty, Catherine 
would send to tho nearest towA and sell her embroidery, or at tho worst would 
mount Annette, her uncle’s marc, and go a begging in the district, sure to 
ji'oturn with a coin or two in her bag. As soon as sho was seen either in a 
farmyard or at tho gates of a country house tho cry would bo, ‘ Here is La Petite 
Vierge on her rounds for tho poor ; ’ and each ono would give her a kind word 
and a contribution. Sho ^as known for a dozen miles round, and her appari- 
tion was alwa^’s taken as a good omen. It was sho who dressed tho church on 
holidays, somotimes with flio flowers sho gathoroil, at others with those which 
her fingers had made. As for her housekeeping, it was worth seeing ; and so 
were tho cunning repairs she managed to make in her uncle’s single surplico and 
cassock.” 

This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that tho vicar was 
proud of his niece, and that ho was wont to express this pride to his 
chief confidant, Alonsieur Noircl, the second man in the village, whq 
united tlie high functions of churchwarden and schoolmaster to tho 
reputation of possessing considerable lioards, and the actual posses- 
sion of a son, Claude by iiainc, wlio assisted in school, performed the 
futtctions of clerk with a loud and clear voice, and was unfortunately 
very ugly. In the opinion of the village, however, there could be 
no doubt about Cutl|crinc and Claude making a match of it; and 
Papa Noirel, like u shrewd French peasant, was by no means averse 
to the idea of a daughtcr-in-law who, if slie had littlo ready money, 
was an admirable housewife, and could be made to keep herself and 
a good deal more by her embroidery. ^ 

Jfow, at the hioment when the story opens, St. Sylvain was in a 
very bad way. Times had hc5n hard : the resources of the vicar and 
the charity of the neighbourhood had been quite used up, and at tho 
very moment came an episcopal intimation from the Bishop of 
Limoges that he intended to hold a visitation at tho village on the 
day (soon to como round) of its patron saint. This honour and 
eompliment, for such it was, nearly drove poor Fran 9 ois out of his 
mind. How were himself, hi^ curate, and his church to ho made 
presentable? IIow were the Bishop and a dozen clergy to be 
entertained ? Nobody but Noirel bad either money or means, and 
he, as may be supposed, was hot eager to offer. So the vicar, in 
placid despair, resolved to leave the question of tho Bishopjs recep 
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tion to fato, after the manner of men and vicars. Not so Catherine. 
She remembers one chateau of the neighbourhood where she has 
never begged ; chiefly, it must be confessed, because begging there 
seemed hopeless. This was Bignyt the property of a certain Count 
do Songeres, who had left the country by no means in the odour of 
sanctity years before, and where a bailiff of o^ul and ferocious 
manners reigned in his mastcrls stead. Despite the ill repute of the 
place, Catherine, escorted someway by Claude, makes the effort, and 
is received by tlic bailiff as might bo expected. She is refused with 
all sorts of insults, and the repulse, so different from tlie treatment 
she usually meets wifb, coupled with her despair about the Bishop’s 
reception, quite breaks her down. She sits weeping at the foot of a 
tieo for a long time, when suddenly a heavenly apparition manifests 
itself. 

** Sho had hnon crying for nearly an hour, and the sun was already length- 
ening the shadows of the cypresses and pines when she heard sudden harkings. 
Sho started up in terror, thinking that Eohincau, tlije bailiff, had .actually loosed 
the mastitfs on licr ; hut sho was soon reassured, by finding playful hounds, 
wcll-mannored .and uffectionato, licking her hands and frolicking round her. 
Soon iho saw a young man in a plain hunting dross, with gun on shoulder, 
lie was tall and slight. A frock-coat with metal buttons showed a flguro as 
lithe as Catherine’s own ; a black velvet cap only half hid his golden hair, and 
his pale and distinguished countenance showed his aristocratic birth.” 

, The angelic being in inctal-buttonecl coat and black velvet cap is 
the Count’s son liogcr, but he is no wolf in sheep’s clothing. He 
consoles Catherine, presents her with a handsome subscription, and 
when her inexperience has spent all this on vestments and suchlike 
matters, leaving nothing for my Lord Bishop’s creature comforts, -he 
comes once more to the rescue by sending from the chateau, not 
merely carp and geese pies and wine of unapproachable excellence, 
but even plate and linen. Thus the visitation is an immense success, 
and the excellent bishojiircads his attendant clergy a lecture on the 
way in which the vicar, without ever grumbling at his tiny stipend, 
is able to enterf ain thus royally by means of thrift ant^ good manage- 
ment. Meanwhile Ilogcr has been imp pving his acquaintance with 
Catherine, quite in the way of honesty, but much to the discomiiture 
of the good Claude, who, even sotting asido his ugliness, is obviously 
nowhere in comparisoif. Roger falls desperately in love with La 
Petite Viergo, and deterjnincs to marry her, she on her side being 
naturally carried away by the beauty and amiability of the young 
gentleman. At this point, however,Jihe Count de SongtTcs himself 
appears on the scene. He has ^cen informed of all that has 
happened, and a good deal more, too, by Robineau, the bailiff; and 
he has quite other views for Roger. Indeed, he intends him to 
xnany his cousin Malvina, daughter ^of an affectionate sister of his. 
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This sister, having made a mesalliance, and thereby enriched herself, 
is now amiably endeavouring to oust her brother, who had not dis« 
doined to borrow from his parvenu brother-in-law, from the family 
estates. Malvina is determined on a title and a ch&teau, and the 
Count does not s^e why he should not pay his debts with Roger and 
the worthless estate of Bigny. But he cannot take the high imrcntal 
line with the young man, for the siiftple reason j;hat he hdS wasted 
all the fortune due to him from his*mother, and therefore a rupture 
would be highly inconvenient ; ^so he feigns amiability, persuades 
Malvina and her mother to come down to Bigijy, and fits up the old 
ramshackle chateau gorgcohsly for their reception. Malvina cannot 
resist the idea of visiting the castle of her ancestors, and as she is a 
very handsome girl the Count does not doubt of succeeding in his 
designs on Roger. lie manages admirably; as well as Major 
Pendennis himself. Ilg makes no secret of the affair with Catherine, 
even to his sister and niece, but speaks of it with gentle irony as a 
generous and poetical outburst of youth. With Malvina his con- 
versation is all of the family arms, the room in the chAteau that 
Charles VII. slept in, the jewels that Marie Antoinette gave his 
mother, and so forth. To his sister he rej^rcsents the uncertainty of 
the lav^ and the wisdom of amicable settlements. As to Roger, ho 
simply lets him alone, contrives that he shall be as much ns possible 
in Malvina’s company, and blandly j)ut8 aside tho young man’s 
passionate declarations of his intentions towards Catherine. Now 
Roger, for an angel in metal buttons and black velvet cap, is rather 
a weakminded young man. He has not tho least intention of gifing 
Catherine up, but his appointments with her are ingeniously frus- 
trated ; her imago is gradually removed from his mind, and Malvina 
is certainly pretty. The final stroke is given by a cunning inter- 
view, in which Madaihe Barnajon, the mother, points out to Cathe- 
rine tho injury she will do Roger if she holds him to his word, while 
La Petite Vierge herself sees tho cousins apparently on tho best of 
terms with each other. The denouement, however, is not so simple 
as it may seem.. The good vicar is fatally injured in rescuing a 
child from a burning house, or rather endeavouring to do so, for 
tho real rescuer of both is Claude. The latter, who is aware of Cathe- 
rine’s position, and is resolved to play out the part of self-sacrifice 
which he has begun by refusing (much to his father’s disgust) to 
urge his suit to the vicar’s niece, goes off to ibteh Roger as a consoler 
for Catherine, and all meet by the vicar’s death-bed. He has never 
deceived himself as to the lov^s amiable but weak character, and 
is in despair for his defenceless niece. 

“ When Roger had finished speaking, and had made full offer of all his 
worldly goods, Catherine remained musingly silent, and allowed her eyes to 
wande reflectingly from her lover to her tmelo, and from her uncle to Cfiaude, 
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wlio romnined modestly at the end of the room. Eoger still on his knees, 
Pran^ois half sitting on his bed, awaited her answer, tho one full of ho 2 )o, the 
other of alarm. Claudo alono expected nothing. Some minutes passed thus. 

** During this time, what was passing ia Catherine’s mind ? Di^ she by one 
of those instantaneous acts of intuition, w'hich no anal^’^sis can reach, uuderstand 
tho change that had taken placo in tho Viscount’s heart <^during tho last few 
days ? Did she toll herself that the sacrifice of her whole lifo was not too much 
to assure tho liappinosB of hor undo ? Did sho blench at the idea suggested by 
Madame lharnajon, that in accepting *Boger sho would be placing a stumbling- 
block in his way ? Or, remembering all that Claudo had been and done for her, 
did she, child as she was, fool irrosisiibly Ihn desire to reward so much self- 
sacrifice ? "NVo know not. With a sudden movement of despairing tenderness, 
like a j’oung mother who is separated from hor child, sho took in both her 
hands llogcr’s golden head, and kissed tho forehead and tho hair, thou she roso 
and wont towards Claude. 

“‘Brother,’ sho said, ‘you know my heart and its sufferings. I do not 
think 1 can recover, and if 1 do I shall keep in my heart a spell of sadness of 
which time will not relievo mo. All that I can iiroiniso, and that I promise 
before God, is to hold unstained tho honour of thd hearth which gives mo tho 
right to sit at it. Have you com^ago and strength enough to open tho door of 
your Jiouso to mo ? * ” 

Claude’s answer may be guessed, and so the vicar goes to his rest, 
and Roger to Malvina. 

But tho task of tho churchwarden’s son is not finished. Catherine 
and he are only betrothed, not married, and even then there is the 
still longer stop between marriage and love. For a year Catherine 
and her old maid live peaceably enough at Noircl’s, Claude being as 
assiduous as ever, but if possible even more respectful. At the 
end of the year Noircl dies, leaving a still fuller stocking than 
report hud credited him with. The marriage can be no longer 
delayed, and’ Claude takes up his rcsidoncc at tiie neighbouring town 
to arrange his affairs and make his preparations. They are married, 
and he takes hor, not to tho old village lioine, but to Bigny itself, 
which he has bought — Malvina had soon tired of the ramshackle castle 
— altered und refurnished as a roomy farm-house. At first she does 
not know whether to be pleased at t .lo infinite little cares for her 
comfort which tho place shows, or scandalized at his want of delicacy 
in bringing her to a homo necessarily full of the memories of his 
rival. But in tho evening he disappears and she soon receives this 
letter : — 

“ Catherine, j’ou are still hcart-sick. J am not necessary to you now; and 
I feel that my presonoo would only ‘fret your distress and retard your cure. I 
atn going away, happy enough in tho thought that your uncle in heaven has no 
reason to bo dissatisfied 'with mo. Had I thought that I could, without nlm inin g 
your lifo to mino, have made you accept tho modest affluence which my father 
has left me, I. should have said to you, Take it. But you would not hayo taken 
anything, forgive mo for having married you; I did it only in order to have 
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the right of giving you all. Your fortune is not great, but it is enough to allow 
you to live pleasantly, to fear no want, and to do some good to your poor, 
whoso providence you will, I know, continue to bo. . Do not disturb yourself 
about mo.; I am taking with me much more than I shall want. I shall try to 
travel a littl^, andrto bocomo less of a bumpkin, by knocking about the world. 
Try on your part to ^ecov^r, if not completely, at any rate enough to be able to 
bear mo when I ask you to tako mo in. Ton will find a comer somewhere for 
IDO, aud you shall not find mo a nuisanco. *dle8ide8, if it worries you4o see the 
face at which you used to laugh, I will set out once more on my travels, aud 
will not come back again till you call me. 

“ ‘ Your brother, Claude. 

“ When she had road her lottov Cathoriuo first put •it to her lips, and then 
j)laccd it as a talisman iioxt hor heart. ‘ 

At the end of the year Claudo returned. Wo do n6t know if ho set out 
again. All that wo do know is, that the precise day of his return was the last of 
the history of La Petite ViergeP 

I have selected tliesfe two stories for more particular analysis be- 
cause thej^ seem to mo to show better than any others the peculiarly 
quiet and delicate art, Iiardly to be reproduced in any abstract, with 
which M. Sandeau treats subjects which would, with less careful 
W’orkmanship and handling, be ordinary and commonplace enough. 
Neither of the stories could perhaps bo termed his masterpiece if we 
are to look to lengtli and scale as well as to excellence. Probably 
La Maison tie Penarvan^ which is also his best known work in 
England, deserves that title as well as any other. The picture of 
Beneo de Penarvan, last of her race, burying her youth and beauty 
for years in the joint composition of a history of her house-^-her 
collaborator being a most admirably original copy (if the oxymoron 
b(^ allowable) of Dominic Sampson — waking up to real life when she 
finds that there is still a Penarvan alive and in danger of the two 
unpardonable sins of« Liberalism and a mesalliance, captivating and 
marrying him almost against his will, forcing him into the ranks of 
the Chouans, where he meets his death, bringing up her daughter, to 
whom she never forgives her sex, in stern seclusion, turning her ofiF 
at once for ma];^ing a bourgeois, and only at last melted inip humanity 
by her grandchild, is in many ways an admirable one. Very good again 
is MadcmoiHclle dc la Seiglib^e ’with its curious theme of an enriched 
peasant driven by aristotratic wiles to restore to his old seigneur 
the estate which the latter has forfeited by* emigration. Vahretm 
deserves special notice both for its merits, (jind because it illustrates 
the peculiar theory of feminine weakness os a matter of course to which 
we have before alluded. Ma^leine^ a well-known book and one 
deservedly honoured by the author^s future colleagues with a crown, is 
perhaps a little Utopian in its picture of a young rou6, reformed by his 
cousin, and by the agency of honest labour in which she ingeniously 
him ; but it is a charming sketch. So is La Chasae au 
Ronian^ a decorous but most amusing treatment of the same theme 
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whicli Th(5ophilo Gautier, in Cellc-ci et CelMa^ and Feydeau, in 
Sylvie^ not to mention many others, have also handled, and of which 
the familiar English 'play- title of The Way to Win Him tells tho 
story. Lest it be thought that I*am eulogising indiscriminately, 
let mo mention as by no means so successful Le Docteur Herbeaiiy 
an exaggerated and painful study of senile folly and its punishment, 
and 8ace et Parchemins-^^ilmQiet the only one of M. Sandeau^s books 
which I have found tedious. On tho other hand his boy’s book. La 
Roche anx Monettf% moat certainly deserves tho honour of transla- 
tion into English which has fallen to its lot ; and his chief work 
since tlio war, Jean de Thommoray^ seems to me to merit more 
favour than it has received, especially for its sketch of 1830 from a 
now point of view. M. Sandcau, it may readily be believed, is but 
half the child of that glorious and stormy epoch, and the illustrations 
of it to which ho seems fondest of .alluding aro Lamartine and Do 
Vigny, not Hugo. Had ho boon present at tho first representation 
of llernaniy I can hardly think that it would have been with a red 
ticket. Finally, it must bo noticed that his shortest stories are 
among tho best things ho has done. Olivier is spoilt by some 
obvidus improbabilities, but Le Chateau de Montmhreyy Le Jour 
aann Lendemain and Un Dehnt dam le MagintraturCy arc perfect 
in their kind. What that kind is must have been already sufficiently 
indicated. It has been said of this author that his work has never 
mado ‘‘ du bruit,” and in every meaning of that many-sensed word we 
may believe it. Scandal there is none in it, nor anything thereunto 
approaching. Yet the author is steeped to tho lips in that artistic 
feeling which, according to some people, inevitably leads to tho 
confounding of moral distinctions, tlic selection of perilous and 
dubious subjects, the subjection of everything to the “ culto f^roco 
du beau,” add so forth. Unless they escape from the difficulty by 
declaring that M. Sandeau, not being immoral, cannot bo an artist- 
writer, they’ will certaiMy see their cherished delusion, that to 
praise the art of a Avritcr is a cunning cloak intended to hide a taste 
for immorality, upset and demolished. If La Makm de Penarmn 
and its fellows are not acceptable to e^Ary mood of every mind, that 
is a drawback which they share with a good deal of literature. It 
may perhaps require a little time to adjufit the eyo to the subdued 
atmosphere of a region “ where tho world is quiet,” where there is 
passion enough, but passion which rarely tears itself to tatters, and 
can live, and sometimes die, without shrieking and attitudinising. 
But when the eye has got its focus iMs apt fo return to the spectacle, 
and to be greatly refreshed and delighted thereby. To use once 
more in an altered and happier form words which wore applied to 
M; Sandeau by a greater than he in days long gone by, Quand on 
Faura trouv^, on saura le gardcr.” George Saietsbuky. 
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There are gathering sounds which portend that an effort will before 
long bo mado to clear away some of •the grounds of dissatisfaction 
with our parliamentary representation that the successive Reform 
Bills have left behind them. The preliminary discussion^ we have 
lately had touching several important points, by statesmen whose 
names are sure to command* so large a share of *the public attention, 
cannot be otherwise than useful in awakening thought and inquiry. 
The step before us, in the direction of further reform, is one which 
cannot be made with too much deliberation. At this time it is 
above all things desirable, having regard to the true “ aim of practical 
politics — to surround any given society with the greatest possible 
number of circumstances of which the tendencies are beneficial, and 
to remove or counteract, as far as practicable, those of which the 
tendencies are injurious,'^ — to consider thoroughly the amendments 
which are needed. Tliero is one point in which there appears ^o bo 
an almost general concurrence. Mr. Lowe complains of the vast 
amount of talent, industry, and knowledge which are lost to the 
public service from the fact that the choice of constituencies and the 
entry into parliament is so greatly circumscribed and confined, in all 
but exceptional cases, to the old and the rich, and ho fears that 
every step in the extension of the suffrage will further restrict .the 
choice of the electors by making the Parliament consist of men older 
and richer still. Mr. Gladstone says there is a reduction almost to 
zero of the chances of the entry into Parliament of younger men 
who have only talent and character to rely upon — of thS men whom 
wo .need, and whose powers arc comparatively wasted in the train- 
ing forced upon them by the labours of thepfess, instead *of acquiring 
the suppleness and strength which parliamentary discipline would 
confer. In still more earnest deprecation of the shortcomings of our 
parliamentary system. Lord Gifford addressed the Social Science 
meeting this year at Aberdeen, contemplating the subject purely in 
its pliilosophical aspect, and asserting emphatically tho claims of 
politics as being within the proper dominion* of the most elevated 
and accomplished minds, thus giving to them that ** architectonic '' 
eniinence in science which Mr. Gladstone treats rather ironically as 
being the chivalrous theo!by of Lowe. Lord Gifford thinks we 
have but lately learned the true principle on which our progress 

(1) A New Rofoim Bill, Fortnightly Review, October, 1877. The County Eronchiiie 
and Mr. Lowe thereon. Nineteenth Century, November, 1877. Mr. Gladstone on Man- 
hood Suffrage, Fortnightly Review, December, 1877. 
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must depend. " How imperfectly,” lie says, ** have the laws of our 
own country fulfilled their appointed functions ! How ill, and often 
how falsely, have they defined or misdefined the rights and duties 
which citizens have and owe in relation to each other ! HoW imper- 
fectly and blunderingly have they attempted to protect these rights 
and enforce these duties ! ” In language worthy to be preserved we 
have his conception of th^ profound character of the duties of the 
legislator, and the spirit by which ho should be animated and by 
which his conduct should be guided. '' It is a spirit filled with the 
deepest and most ardent love of truth, and with indomitable patience 
and perseverance in Its pursuit. In the*prcsence of and hearing the 
voice of truth, the lawmaker must be deaf to the voice of party, blind 
to the promptings of interest, unmoved by the threats of constituents, 
unswayed by the acclamations of multitudes, and undazzlcd by the 
allurements of power.” 

The matter which provoked the late discussion — the policy of 
getting rid of the distinction between the town and country domicile 
of the householder — is after all, one of secondary importance. There 
lies at the root of all real reform the question of the measure of indi- 
vidilal power and liberty of action which shall be afforded to the 
electors when their qualifications are determined and defined — of what 
is necessary to secure for the j)eoplo the diversity of elements, the 
representation of mind : to make provision for the political training 
from youth upward of the most capable material of the country, 
whereby every section of the community can make the contribution 
of .what it knows to the common stock.” lly what organs is the 
national self best stimulated to reflection and action? The true 
problem of the situation was pointed out by the Marquis of Salisbury 
in a recent address at Bradford. ‘‘ The measure,” he said, “ which 
deals with the county franchise will be judged a great deal more by 
those clauses that concern redistribution than by those w’hich concern 
the franchise.” • 

Mr. Lowe, in his earlier paper, hinted, perhaps rather dimly, at 
the subject of redistribution ; but his remarks >vere interpreted as 
expressing a fear of ihat question, — a / looking at it as a sort of hob- 
goblin behind the extension of the franchise. In his later paper 
ho possibly falls into a like error, by attributing a jncaning, which 
was not intended, to the somewhat satirical view taken by Mr. 
Gladstone of the great sraluc he had set on the ‘^excellent” principle 
of preserving for parliamentary elections all the municipal and local 
organizations now existing for othfi^ivil jftirposes — as an intimation 
that Mr. Gladstone would disregard such institutions; and substitute 
equal electoral districts in their stead. This consequence certainly, 
as we shall show, docs not follow from adopting a principle of 
political justice in the redistribution — ^by having due regard to the 
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relative numbers of every constiti^ency, if that is to be inferred from 
Hr. Gladstone’s argument. 

The subject of redistribution becomes at this time one of greater 
importance^ than ever, in view pf a movement going on in several 
parts of the country to establish a system of stereotyped parties, in 
order to accomplish a nlore perfect party union, by waiving differences, 
and thus suppressing the action of independent thought aipong its 
members. In Birmingham, Southwark, and other places, it would 
appear that some of the Liberal party have entered into this kind 
of organization. It is the design of this condensation of party that 
all who compose it shall follow their leaders* implicitly, with the 
fidelity and obedience of an army acting under its commander. 
Divisions founded on opinion, however conscientiously entertained, 
must be excluded from consideration in Parliament, where none but 
the majority of the party can have a representative, and where, 
therefore, the opinions 'and views of the minority of the party will 
not be heard. 

Let us consider the results of this organization in the light of 
democratic experience. Mr. Goldwiii Smith, who is not likely to 
be accused of any leanings opposed to Liberalism, and wher has 
witnessed the results of similar proceedings, is able to inform us 
that the use of such machinery ** involves a terrible sacrifice of those 
very habits of mental independence which it is the pride of Liberalism 
to promote.” “In the United States, the masters of the party 
machines have everywhere taken the representation out of tho hands 
of the people. You are practically not at liberty to vote for anybody 
but their nominees ; and the Ilex)ublican horse, to vanquish the 
Democratic stag, becomes absolutely the slave of its rider.” Again, 
on the inherent tendency of the party caucus in the United States 
to supersede the legislature of the nation, he tells us that “ the only 
real debates are those held in the caucus ; all tho members of the 
part}", whether agreeing or dissenting, record their votes in the 
House as a matter of party allegiance. The result is not the 
government of the majority,” for it is the caucus that “Eposes its 
will on the eoilstituency, so that measures and elections nlay be, 
and often are, carried by a minority but little exceeding one-fourth 
of the House, or the constituency, as the case may bo.” Let us not 
be unmindful of his warning that “ the same tendency is rapidly 
developing itself in England ; and it is evidently fatal to tho genuine 
existence of Parliamentary institutions.” ^ 

Tho truth is that tho old poli^cal parties, or some of them, appear 
to be in a condition analogous to that of the Protectionists when 
opposed to Free traders, and to this we may attribute the spasmodic 

(1) The Decline of Parly Governincnt, by Professor Gold win Smith, MaetnUfa^s 
Magazine, August, 1877. Some eloquent words of Sydney Herbert, on tho subject of party 
government, were quoted by the present writer long ago. See Election of Bepresentativee, 
Parliamentary and Municipal ; a Treatise, 4th ed., p. 235, et leq. Longmans, 1878. ^ 
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attempts now made for their revival. Party is a thing which circum- 
stances must develop. It is, in its healthy form, subject to expansion 
and division into sections as numerous os the opinions which divide 
mankind ; and the ultimate action of parties, to be wholesome, must 
be guided by the result of discussion, and most commonfy by com- 
promise — accepting from each other such half>truths as their several 
political ^principles frcquently^contoin. It will be found that the 
healthy operation of party depends upon what are the real rather than 
the professed objects at the root of tho combination. Is the leading 
principle the acquisition of power, or is it the attainment of some 
clear and definite purpose with a view ^ to the public goodP A 
broad programme comprehending a number of objects, the method 
of accomplishment whereof is unsettled, and which are capable of 
numberless modifications, cannot be adopted as the creed of a party, 
and as the test by which its exponents are to bo chosen, except by an 
artificial process of organization such as is now attempted. 

Under the existing system, where minorities are everywhere 
politically ignored or extinguished, especially if it be accompanied 
by the contemplated party organization, it is greatly to bo feared 
that tthe dangers which Mr. Lowe apprehends will cease to be 
imaginary. It is only in such an arrangement of constituencies as, 
instead of suppressing in every electoral district tho voices of those 
who differ from tho majority, sludl enable every elector, uncontrolled 
by those immediately about him, to support tho candidate in whom 
ho has confidence, and which shall render it practically certain that 
his vote given with due care w ill not be without efiTect : it is in such 
a redistribution of seats, wo submit, that tho solution of tho problem 
is found. It is unnecessary here to say more than that this ds 
effected by enabling every (luotieut of the entire number of those 
who vote througiiout tho kingdom to secure^ tho election of the 
candidate upon whom they all agree.^ The system was explained in 
tho motion and debate ontMr. Mill’s amendment of the last Befonn 
Bill (29th May, 18(J7), and on tho motion for the second reading of 
Mr. Morrison’s Bill (10th July, 1872).“ The system, however, is 

(1) llio Election of Bepreseniutivod, 4th cd. L •ng^mans, 18*73. 

(2) A great meeting was held in OctoW last, in Stein way Hall, New York, with a view 

to tho hotter government of cities, and to prevent tho wasto, cmbczzlomcnt, and mis- 
appropriation of public monc}|s, by making tho municipal suffrage dependent on the 
contribution in taxes. One of tho chief advocates of the amendment, lilr. Stomo, on 
that occasion said that ** an iiitelligciit system of minority or totality representation, 
which, in its rosults, would represent every class in tho commonwealth, so that a muni- 
cipal Topresentativo chamber would bo a reduced photograph of the whole community 
— its rich and its poor — instead of the wictuhq^tareBuU of party and caucus conspiracies, 
ho had always preferred, and should now very much prefer to any artificial restrictions ; 
but so long as they, as a people, persist in shutting their eyes to the advantages to be 
derived from representation, they must for safety resort to artificial restric- 

tions, and ^bbnsequcnt comparative injustice.*'— IbrA Tims, Oct. 23 ; the 
TTorU, New York, Nor. 1, 1877. 
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utterly opposed to the party objects of the Birmingham sohooL 
Mr. Chamberlain, who will be accepted as the best exponent of its 
doctrines, says : Some, who call themselYes Liberals, b^me uneasy 
and uncomfortable when they see^the majority in the exercise of its 
proper rights/’ ''In the view,” he adds, *^of the enormous 
influence which Qunosities already possess in the government of 
this country ; in view of the fact that wealth and education must 
always possess influenco out of proportion *to the numbers (hey re- 
present, those gentlemen spend their lives in elaborating ingenious 
devices to protect minorities from imaginary tyranny. Accordingly, 
thero wore cumulative voting and three-cornered constituencies, and 
they wore threatened with negative voting and proportional repre- 
sentation.” It is true that the three-cornered constituencies may 
not unreasonably be objected to as calculated to reduce the weight in 
the legislature of the largest constituencies in the kingdom, such as 
Birmingham and Liverpool, to the level of that of the sixty or 
seventy electors of Portarlington : the Liberals in Birmingham 
cannot, perhaps, be expected to consider that without such con- 
stituencies in the present state of things, some thousands of 
Conservative voters would bo practically without representation. , 

But the remedy to this is the true recognition of relative 
numbers in all constituencies.. Mr. Bright, in the discussion on 
the Lords’ amendincnt introducing the three-cornered constituencies, 
.clearly distinguished them from proj^ortional or totality representa- 
tion. ‘‘ This,” ho said, “is no portion of a grand scheme to give to 
every person in tho country, whether one of a minority or one of a 
majority, a representation iii this House ; ” and he emphaticafly 
cau^jloned his hearers “ not to be misled by supposing it to approxi- 
mate, or to be the admission even of the principle, of a plan in 
which everybody would bo represented, and such things as majorities 
and minorities never ’known.” A more accurate description of 
totality and proportional representation couVI hardly bo given, and 
it certainly conveys no intimation that it would, if practically 
olFered, encounter his opposition. It may therefore bo found that 
totality representation, even though at tho same time proportional, 
may ultimatoly receive the support of the distinguished representa- 
tive of the Liberal party ^ in Birmingham,* notwithstanding the 
dislike with which it is viewed by some of his constituents. 

Let us consider what is really tho change proposed. Nothing 
more than an application, in the business of electing our represen- 
tatives, of tho readier and more perfect means of action which the 
conditions of our times afford iiTulmost all the operations of life. 
Tho object is to give to every individual elector the most complete 
freedom and power of exercising his best judgment in considering the 
q^uolities and merits of those whom he would choose to rule over him. 
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There is no aspiration, no germ of the higher feelings, to which the 
knowledge of the voter that he possesses such a discretion and such 
a power may not appeal. While it would bo a new instructive 
agent of incalculable value, the principle to which Mr. Lowe attaches 
so much importance, that of preserving and building up the addi- 
tional constituencies upon the ancient and hfibitual local organiza- 
tions, may be developed to an^ extent otherwise unattainable. The 
creation of now geographical districts solely for the purpose of 
parliamentary elections, excluding the action of municipal bodies as 
now constituted, would hardly fail to be mischievous. Instead of 
disregarding or setting aside any of the local powers now consti- 
tuted, it will rather be the province of judicious legislation to call 
many more of such municipiilitics into existence. Twenty years 
ago upwards of a hundred towns were pointed out, the population of 
which entitled them to bo recognised as boroughs to bo represented.^ 
From the subsequent increase of population many other towns would 
now fall within tlie same category. The smaller boroughs would, 
of course, bo necessarily grouped, that all may litivc proportionate 
weight without any addition to the number of members in the 
House. The difibrcnco between the scheme proposed and the 
present method of providing for the rcprcsentiition of some of the 
less populous towns is, that, instead of arbitrarily binding them 
together, they will be enabled to groiq) themselves.^ All the muni- 
cipalities under a free system of voting would exercise their powers 
of corporate action and combination wholly unimpeded, while the 
aggregate bodies would not bo able to dictate or control the conduct 
of such persons among them as may look beyond the local objects of 
the municipality to the interesls of the nation and people at largoi 
Such a reform, adajjting the representation to the altered and 
constantly (iiaiiging distribution of the people, is working on the 
old lines, and is in no respect revolutionary. The foundation of the 
Commons’ House — those to whom the suffrage is given — continues 
the same. The design is simply to purify and render healthy the 
course by which the will of the people is expressed. The law can 
only deal with tendencies, and the proposed method of action is 
calculated to increase and give effect to the good tendencies, and 
diminish the force of those which arc evil. Hone who consider the 
readiness wuth which ihe British people, throughout the length and 

(1) Tho Election of liopresentatives, &c., 4th od., pp. 52, 53, n. not undeserv- 

ing of remark that the last Act of the last session of Parliament (40 and 41 Vic., c. 69) 
gtivo to the inhabitant householders of any town or towns or district in England, 
power to apply for and obtain inunicii)al chaii^s. This is in substance an adoption so far 
of the clause (5) to this eflect, in tho proposed Electoral Liw, by which any newly created 
coiporato town might be enabled to exercise tho franchise, and have its proper share 
in ^0 parliamenhiry representation.*’ — /5fW. p. 50, ct seq. 

(2) clauses 22 and 23 of the proposed Electoral Bill. Treatise on the Election of 
Representatives, pp. 16G, 219, 4th ed. 
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breadth of tho land, accept and respond to all generous appeals and 
olevating objects, can doubt that there exists ap incalculable amount 
of force, material, intellectual, and moral, which might bo brought 
into use in aid of good government, and the most of which, in fact, is^ 
in our present system, paralysed or treated as non-existent. By recog- 
nising, not individuals, but communities, some perhaps think that the 
ignorant, tho corrupt, and the vicious i^re id some measure controlled 
and prevented from making a selection as their own tastes and dis- 
positions might prompt. If this be over the case, at what cost is it 
effected P The whple tone of the constituency is lowered. Candidates, 
according to the degree of their moral subservience and anxiety for 
success, affect opinions they have not, suppress those they have, 
promise what they know to be impossibilities, or, if not impossible, 
what would bo inexpedient or unjust, and in many cases bribe, or 
yield to other degradations to secure a majority. Liberated from tho 
existing bonds, not only is there opportunity for tho honest electors to 
obey every conscientious impulse and every patriotic desire, but 
the effect at the same time is to render the evil and counteracting 
influences comparatively innoxious. It may be likened to^the 
process by which modern science has enabled us to remove the 
pestilential influences that in former times were allowed to surround 
human habitations. It is easily possible to conceive the case of a 
^ wealthy man seeking to enter Parliament without any selfish object, 
acting from a wish to employ himself in public duties for tho good of 
his countiy, and ready to incur expense for that object. Sir Samuel 
Bomilly laboured more than any statesman in his generation* to 
amend impolitic and unjust laws. lie was willing, and, indeed, 
preferred to pay two or three thousand pounds for his seat, rather 
than be the nominee of those who might on that ground claim to 
influence his conduct ’in the House. It is impossible wholly to 
prevent bribery, but instead of suffering it t^ vitiate a constituency, 
and, as in Norwich and other places, to neutralize the action of the 
upright and conscientious electors, the totality system will separate 
and withdraw frOiu them the corrupt portion of tho constituency, dimi- 
nishing at the same time the temptation of tho latter to accept bribes by 
the reduction of the value of the vote, which Can no longer turn the 
scale of balanced parties, ^^ayments thus made to secure seats would 
bo less morally evil than the employment of money which is now 
often insidiously and hypocritically spent. A' mischief which cannot 
be wholly prevented is rendered harmless in its consequences to 
society. The members who thus^urchase their seats aro not likely 
to bo dangerous enemies of property or of public order. By with- 
drawing and diverting the foul and dangerous elements of. the 
natural world which create disease, we succeed in raising the 
standard of health and lengthening life. Let us do the same in 

VOL. XXIII. N.S. Q 
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our political .world. Separate Ae .pure from the impure, and 
liberate all the bettor elernents* which exist iii s6ciety. There ia 
no reason to fear that the same liberty of association, of the poorer 
and more ignorant classes of olecton will debase their representation 
to the degree which in tnith follows from tl^e oj^sting compulsory 
alliance. A multitude of counter influences will avert such a con** 
sequenefl. Thorc is nq dOubt 1!he sections of the community who, as* 
Mr. Gladstone says, now so * assiduously employ parliamentary 
machinery in pushing their own selfish interests against the interests- 
of the nation will, wh^n sufficiently numerous, bo represented ; but they 
will bo reduced to their true dimensions^ and will be unable to drag 
the other electors, who are now tied to them, into the same abyss. 
The apprehensions of Mr. Lowe of the poorer and more ignorant 
classes being enfranchised to an extent capable of outnumbering all 
others, when they may act together, under designing leaders, to 
subvert the order of society, Mr. Gladstone meets by pointing to 
their love of inequality. When there is a wide power of association, 
and tlie election ceases to be a sort of prize fight in a special area, 
tbc]^o will bo little to divert them from yielding to this disposition, 
and giving effect to tho popular preference in favour of those to 
whom they have been accustomed to look up, us being persons in 
possession of advantages or of authority duo to hereditary or to 
other causes of distinction. Whether this be or be not accurately 
described as a love of inequality,^' it is surely no unreasonable or 
unworthy feeling. Such an acceptance of supposed superiority may 
often bo a mistake, but it is strange to characterize it as inveterate 
meanness and perverseness from tho right." The sentiment is rather 
allied to that reverence which, in the growth of the world in know- 
ledge and power, the poet couples with charity. It has no relation 
with tho desire shown by some of the middle Classes to hang on to 
the skirts of rank in social life, which is contemptible enough; It 
has a profound and venerable source in human nature. The tranquil . 
and peaceful working of free government ih this kingdom is in no 
small dc^ee preserved and guarded froni the strife and intrigue of 
republican communities by the general sensq of tho position and 
dignity of the Sovereign, and the loyalty aUd love of ‘order 
thus encouraged. I<prd Gifibrd, in the* address referred to, on the 
qualities required in those who gotem, spoke in a higher i|train of 
the distinctions, derived either from anc^tral merit or 'personal 
labour, to which meu might legitimately bow. The infinite diversity 
in the measure of gifts, mental fifld physical^ i^rith which 'man is 
endowed, and their results in the current of events, make' pure equality 
impossible. If a willingness to render ^'custom to whom custom, 
feftr to whom fear, honour to whom honour,’' be termed a supersti- 
tion, there are not a few who will be content to accept the teproadh. 
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Tbe power wUch every elecioif will ki^ow that ke poBseascs ot 
giving kis vote for the candidstei or altemaliiyelj for the candidates^ 
whom he believes to bo the i(orthiesi and most fitted for tho 
business or Parliament, will open a door for tho admission of 
competent men wider than it could ever have been before the d^s 
of Parliamentary Reform; tho effect of which> in this ^respect, 
many are disposed to regret. It is in tho absence of oU restriction 
or effort that those best qualified for it have become tho loaders of 
work in the world. In every part of the country there are gfl'eat 
numbers who sympathise with tho desire for the seloction of those 
who arc best fitted for the duties of legislation and government ; and 
tlioio will be many who have a personal knowledge of some one or 
more whom they would willingly intrust with power. When tho 
avenue to Parliament is thus opened, none who deserve to command 
altention are likely to remain unheard, or to have their claims wholly 
disregarded. The bitterest opponents of such a system will bo those 
who fear that their chances of obtaining scats would be reduced if 
the worth of tho candidate should be too much taken into account. 

The changes which the countiy has undergone, and is still unAaP» 
going, are not duo to any limited organizations. The City companies 
have done nothing for the trades from which they are named. 
Progiess is the result of unrestricted and individual effort, of which 
all oui’ now industries, now appliances, and expanded resources have 
been the product. If men had been bound together in numbers 
great or small, and compelled to obtain the assent of their 
majority before any new enterprise could be undertaken, \ what 
'Nv ould have been our state of commercial advancement P Enabled 
to form associations or partnerships, united by mutual sympathy 
and confidence, great undertakings are begun and groat experiments 
tiied Associations which assume tho joint-stock form are but tho 
fruits of unfettered private enterprise adopting a corporate organiza- 
tion. It would be thus with political parties under a free repre- 
sentative system. There 19’ould Ko combinations arising from tho 
various harraoni&*of private judgment. Tho money expended by 
the candidates on elections would take a new direction, and would 
assume the form of political^instruction. Wealth and education, the 
enormous and disproportionate influence of which Mr. Chamberlain 
deprecates, will then bo employed, — ^as ho justly says it is their duty 
to be, — ^in converting to their riper views the multitude without such 
advantages, — a work of conversion which, if prosecuted on the con- 
ditions that the Birmingham school impose on party action, would 
bo likely, in most questions of government, to come too lato^ 
and not till after legislation, which may be more or less unwise 
or ill-considered. Believed from the cost of taking the poll 
^whicli it is not reasonable to suppose will be permitted joaucli 

o2 
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longer to continuo as a pecuniary imposition on the candidates^ 
but will become a .part of the local charges of every district 
— ^the legitimate labour of all candidates and parties will then 
be directed to bringing before the electors the grounife on which 
their support is claimed It will not bo only th<i one-sided view of 
things which party organizations having especial programmes now 
desire to supply tlieir members with. They will be addressed from 
all sides, thus opening fields oT instruction which have never yet 
been known. What in the vast multitude of cases is now merely 
obedience to or acquiescence in the rules of party drill, will 
gradually become more and more a part of tho ordinary and 
acknowledged business of life. The voters will look into and 
consider the reasons on which their support is sought by the various 
appeals put into their hands. It is hardly possible that such 
addresses, not dealing with uninteresting or speculative subjects that 
might receive little or no attention and bo thrown aside, but con- 
taining invitations to i)erform a special and present duly — prompt- 
ings to actual work to be at once done — ^will not produce imj^rcssions 
Iw-^urable, as thought and attention arc awakened, to the progress of 
truth and knowledge. Tho election of a member of the House of 
Oommons may thus be converted into an intellectual as well as 
moral exercise, from being, as it too often is, a demoralising game. 

Aa education advances the appeal to tho national intellect and, 
judgment will be more and more effectual. In any dealing with tho 
frunchiso notice must be taken of the groat change in the position of 
tho question caused since the last Reform Bill by tho Elementary 
Education Act. That Act is no less tlian a declaration by tho l^tate 
that a certain measure of learning is a necessary qualification for 
all. Instead, therefore, of spending time and attention in devising 
means whereby tho illiterate voter may exercise tho franchise, it may 
bo provided that — say after the year 1880 — no one shall be entitled to 
vote who cannot read, write, and cipher. Of this, tho personal act 
of filling up the ballot paper at the polling-booth wdll be some tost. 

We may sum up these observations bj repeating Itheir substance : 
that, by enabling every unanimous quotient of actual voters to elect 
a member in the nafional representation, w'O not only avoid any 
disfranchisement, and pi-csorve the corporate action of all counties, 
cities, and boroughs, but permit any number of additional boroughs 
to bo created and enfranchised, provoking amongst them all a 
generous rivalry in the manifestation of public spirit. Such organ- 
izations havo then their natural Operation of facilities for, instead of 
being,, as now, fetters upon, individual action. Wo adopt the 
principle, in the absence of which self-government is but a name and 
has no real existence — that of reposing entire trust in the people. 

Thomas Hare. 
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Mr. Bright sayif truFy that education speeches are bores. Educa- 
tion articles may fall under the same ftan : .therefore we will^be brief. 
But a really great question has pfesented itself for solution, and 
unless the attention of those in power can bo awakened to the im- 
portance of the case, the solution is too likely to be determined by 
influences little connected with tho interesttf of education, acting 
amidst general apathy. 

In the debates on the Universities Bill, neither tho framers of 
the bill, nor, so far as we remember, any other speaker, approached 
tho subject of university reform from that which seems to be the 
natural point of view. What changes of circumstances affecting the 
universities have taken place ? Wliat changes in tho universities 
do these changes of circumstances require ? The answer to the first 
question should, as it appears to us, have formed the preamble of the 
bill ; the bill itself should have embodied the answer to the secGtfft! 

The medimval colleges, as ecclesiastical and semi-monastic institu- 
tions, were based on the clerical rule of celibacy; and that rule, 
adhering, after the Reformation, to tlio tenure of a fellowship, while 
it was abolished in other cases, has hitherto continued to form the 
keystone of the college system ; but it is now finally giving way to 
the pressure of modern sentiment, and tlie difficult problem is thus 
presented of reorganizing the colleges so as to preserve their corpo- 
flfte life and efficiency under the new conditions. Learning and 
science, which in tho Middle Ages were functions of the clergy, have 
now become severed jfrom clericisni, if not antagonistic to it; and 
the severance completely alters the character of the clerical restric- 
tions on headships and fellowships so as to*call for a reconsideration 
of those restrictions. The curriculum of tho universities has of late 
been greatly eplarged, in deference to the intellectual requirements 
of modern times, and the teaching power of separate colleges being 
inadequate to the new demands on it, especially in tho depart- 
ment of physical science, it becomes necessary to combine the colleges 
in some measure for tho purposes of teaching, and to resuscitate and 
increase the teaching power of the university at large. A corre- 
sponding necessity has arisen for improving the professoriate in its 
special character as the organ o^ the university for the advancement 
of learning and science. Finally, a great increase in the value of 
some of the college estates, disclosed by the report of tho recent 
commission of inquiry, has produced a surplus fund of which it ia 
expedient to dispose. 
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Such were the chief of the iutemul questions needing settlement, 
whether the appointment of a parliamentary commission w'as the 
best mode of settling them or not. But, moreover, the original 
relations of the universities to the, professions of law and medicino 
have been altered in modern times by the migration of tho pro- 
fessions to seats of education connected with centres of practice; 
medicine especially })aviiig been drawn to the neighbourhood of the 
great hospitals, w'hilc tlie stud^ of tho civil law, which jvas the 
subject of the’uuiversity faculty, from being practical and lucrative, 
has become merely educational. The duty of teaching law and 
medicine has been half relinquished by the universities, half assumed 
by other bodies. The whole question is at present in a very chaotic 
state, and tho time seems to have come for determining in w’^hom tho 
duty and tho authority connected with it are to be vested, and for 
seeing that proper provision is made for its performance in whatever 
hands it is to bo. If Oxford and Cambridge are to retain legal and 
medical education, or any portion of it, tho Faculties ought to bo 
recognised, their duties ought to bo defined, and their authority 
restored. If tho decision is the other way, phantom Faculties ought 
m4ito be kept in existence. 

Tho change, however, to which, and the question arising out of it, 
we wish here emphatically to call attention, is the increased demand 
for university culture, jiroduced of lato by the immense development 
of the wealthy class, particularly in the groat centres of manu- 
factures and trade. University extension is not specified among the 
objects of the Act, and ileems not to have engaged the attention of 
its framers ; but perhaps it is of all tho problems connected with this 
subject the most momentous. It, in fact, involves the settlement 
of the relations in which Oxford and Cambridge aro henceforth to 
Gttand to the country, and of our future system of final education. 
To let it drift, or leave it to bo decided by the pressure of forces 
external to the interests of national culture, will seem very poor 
statesmanship to any one who has measured the probable importance 
of the higher education, in its social as -well as in its intellectual 
aspect, when ecclesiastical influences sh: II have declined, and society 
shall have been thrown moro on knowledge for its support. Ques- 
tions which arc making more stir and noise may safely be said to be 
secondary in comparison with this. 

The increased demand for university culture is attested, and tho 
question as to the best mode of supplying it is at the same time 
brought to a head, by the application of Owens College, Manchester, 
for university powers, addressed in form to the Privy Council. We 
wish it were to the Privy Council, or any other non-party authority 
ii^eed, that all applications of the kind were to he addressed, so that 
we might feel perfectly assured that no political considerations would 
bo allowed to interfere. Forecast is banished from English states- 
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mansliip os inconsistent with practical wisdom. Twenty years ago 
the advent of this question might have been foreseen, and it might 
havo been settled on purely general grounds. Kow it presents 
itself in a practical but awkward form, and we can hardly approach 
it withoiA being entangled in a controversy in which special in- 
terests are enlisU^d and feelings almost personal have been aroused. 

We wish to revert to the case as it stood twenty years ago, when» 
the waiter of this paper expressed tKe saiAe opinions which ho holds 
now. He is an Oxford man, but Being a professor in an American 
university, as unlike Oxford as one university can be to another, 
he feels pretty free from the dominion of Oxford prejudice, if there 
is any Oxford prejudice iii the matter. He will add that, so far os 
Oxford is concerned, he fully recognises the necessity of improve- 
ment within as a condition previous to any extension of authority 
or influence without. He can most sincerely say that ho has no 
kind of desire to bring English mind under the dominion of 
ritualism, of fastidious mstheticism, or of any peculiar spirit that 
may haunt the Oxford of the Middle Ages. He takes it for granted 
also that the universities are to bo set as free as possible both 
from ecclesiastical and from political party, and that they will f^kly 
recognise as their paramount duty, even from the religious point of 
view, the cultivation of intellect and the promotion of learning 
and science, leaving the interests of ecclesiastical and political 
reaction to bo promoted by the more appropriate agencies which 
they abundantly command. On the other hand, he cannot help 
expressing his conviction that too low an idea of recent improve- 
ments at Oxford has been conveyed by certain critics. No fair obi^rver 
4Uin doubt that in the few years which have passed since, by the 
operation of the last University Reform Act, Oxford was transferred, 
in part at least, from ecclesiastical and pseudo-eleemosynary to 
academical hands, the change for the better has been very great, not 
ofdy with regard to education, but witlj regard to learning and 
science, the genuine love and earnest pursuit of which are now 
strong, and are daily waxing stronger in a university where, a genera- 
tion or two a§;o, there were to be found very few men of learning, 
such ability as there was being devoted more to preaching, writing, 
and talking than to study, and scarcely h single man of science. 
The Oxford professoriate will be greater .than it is ; it still, no 
doubt, bears traces of the interference of non-academical influence 
in appointments and elections ; but even ah it is, a critic who affects 
to speak of it with contempt must look at it from a very special 
point of view.^ * • 

The increase q{ the wealthy class, and of the consequent demand 

■r 

(1) The works of Professors Jowot^ Max Muller, Maine, Westwood, 

Prestwich, Bryce, Monior Williams, Sayce, Rawlinson, Stubbs, it . x/octors Idddell 
and Scott, and Mr. Ellis, whatever else theymay be, are not*‘^ ..on school books;** 
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for culture, is not the only change that has taken pkee affecting the 
relations of Oxford and Cambridge to the nation. Another is the 
delocalisation, if we may be allowed to coin the term, of the meana 
of instruction. Before printing, knowledge of the higher kind 
could be obtained only in the lec^urc-room of the professor; and 
even down to a comparatively recent period thcre^ was a scarcity of 
educational books of the higher class, which made professorial 
lectures «till very useful, *if not indispensable, to the student. So 
they are still whenever teaching is by demonstration ; but in other 
cases the reading of lectures by professors may now be almost 
described as a survival ; the course, printed as a book to be read and 
digested at the student’s leisure, could dbnvey the same instruction 
in a more convenient form. The remark applies, of course, only to 
lecturing in the strict sense of the term, not to catechetical teaching ; 
nor does it apply, at least in its full force, to those lecturers who 
possess the special, and we should say rare, faculty of really teaching 
orally, which is a widely different thing from reading a chapter 
of a book aloud. 

This consideration combines with the difficulties of accommodation 
and discipline involved in an unlimited increase of the number of 
stuSents against the adoption of any plan for compelling all the 
youth of England who wish for culture to resort to Oxford or 
Cambridge for their final education. But there is another objection,, 
arising from the special character of the class from which the demand f 
for university extension chiefly comes. It is the class of young 
men in the manufacturing and commercial cities whose ultimate 
destination is business. These youths cannot always afford the 
money for a full Oxford or Cambridge course ; still less can they 
aflbrd the time ; and least of all cun tliey afford the estrangement 
from business associations and ideas. While a youth is in a centre 
of trade, his aspirations remain commercial. fc>ucccss in the pursuita 
of his father and of the j)rosperous men of business around him' is 
the ultimate mark of his ambition. But when he is settled at 
Oxford or Cambridge, unless ho is endowed with ^unusual steadiness* 
of purpose^ his aspirations are apt to undergo a chafigc ; they may 
become literary if his intellectual tastes are strong, but they are at 
least as likely to become social ; and there is no small danger of his 
seeking to win a position in the aristocratic society by which he is 
surrounded in waj^s wholly subversive of his character and prospects* 
of success as a business man. There will always be cases enough 
of this kind at any rate to scare commercial parents away from 
Oxford and Cambridge while Oxford and Cambridge remain aristo- 
cratic, as they must do till English society undergoes a complete 

though the supply of good manuals for final education is perhaps as useful as any 
of tho educational functions of a university. In Germany, such men as TTallam, 
Milman, and Freeman iirould probably live at a university ; in England they prefer 
living in general society. 
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change. At the same time^ it is necessary that the chiefs of English 
industry should have culture. It is necessary for themselyes if they 
would truly and worthily enjoy their riches. . A man of business in 
America was asked why, having already amassed enormous wealth, 
and havings no children, he still, in the evening of life, went on 
building saw-milliS. I had no education ; I can find no pleasure in 
reading, hardly any in conversation ; I have no taste for anything, 
no interest in any subject : what can I 8o but build sa\f-mills ? ** 
Still more necessary is it for th6 nation that the leaders of its 
industrial society and the arbiters of the questions which, it is 
evident, industrial society in the coming yca^ will present, should 
possess the openness of mind, the intellectual elevation, and the 
breadth of view which, as a general rule, culture alone can give. 
We are not paying a personal compliment to such a man as 
Mr. Thomas Brassey in saying that his mode of dealing with 
industrial questions clearly shows the effect of a high education. A 
measure of general culture, we repeat, our chiefs of industry must 
liavo ; though they do not need the same measure as those destined 
for a literary life, or even those destined for the more intellectual 
and scientific callings. Nor is the degree, which is the certifici^ of 
the culture, unimportant ; every one likes an assurance of the success 
of his efibrts ; and it is useful to every one in study to have some 
definite and guiding aim. 

The foundation of colleges, then, for final education and general 
culture, with facilities for taking corresponding degrees, in our 
leading cities is, we believe, a necessity of the time, and one which 
has already announced itself in various ways. The questidn is 
aahether each of these colleges shall be a separate university, or 
whetlier they shall be federated under some central institution or 
institutions, standing to them in a relation similar to that in which 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge already stand to tho 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges: the college teaching, the central 
university regulating the curriculum, holding the examinations, and 
conferring the degrees. 

This is a Question which cannot be settled by precedent. The 
numbers, distribution, and relations of tho old universities, whether 
in England, Scotland, Germany, Italy, or S^ain, were determined by 
the accidents of mediaeval history, political and ecclesiastical, as w'gU 
as intellectual, and can afford us no guidance in framing a rational 
policy at the present day. The only European precedent which is 
really in point, as belonging to modern times, and established in view ‘ 
of present requirements, is that of France, which, if applicable, 
is in favour of unification. In the United States no doubt there 
are precedents ; but we believe they would be pronounced by tHo 
best American authorities beacons of warning, not examples to bo 
followed. The number of colleges, local and denominational, in the 
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United States is large, and the practice of too indulgent legislatures 
has been to give each college full university powers. The result is 
a general depression of the standard and a general depreciation of 
degrees, tempered by the superior efRcicncy and reputation of certain 
colleges, especially Harvard and ICalc, which, like Trinity Oollege, 
Dublin, have succeeded in raising themsclvos«to apposition justifying 
the title of university. The foundation of Cornell University was, 
in fact, an attempt to give eftSet to the almost universal desire of 
the friends of high education for a policy of university consolidation. 
Mr. Cornell undertook to add a large sum to a State fund, on the special 
condition that the State should lay out the whole fund in adequately 
endowing one institution instead of frittering it away, as other 
States did, among a number. In Canada, as in the United States, 
universities have been multipUed, mainly on denominational grounds. 
In Upper Canada, under the old regime, the university at Toronto 
was appropriated to the Established Church ; and other denomina- 
tions were thus compelled to found universities of their own. The 
practical result of the one horse university ” system is the same in 
Canada as it is in the United States. But the charters once granted, 
resumption is impossible, and the weaker the colleges are, the more 
intensely are they opposed to any measure of consolidation. 

It is contended that wo are committed to the multiplication of 
universities by what has been done in the cases of the London 
University, the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and Durham. This« 
kind of argument seems to us more appropriate to litigation than to 
policy. No nation can bo bound to proceed in any course which 
upem deliberation appears not to bo the best. But the foundation of 
tlio London University can hardly bo said to have been a measure«of 
university extension, or to have embodied any national policy on 
that subject. It was rather a measure of religious emancipation, its 
main object being to enable Nonconformists to 'take the degrees from 
which tlicy were excluded by the limitation of Oxford and Cambridge 
to members of the Established Church. The foundation of Durham 
University out of the immense surplus revenues of the Chapter may 
have been* suggested by the recollection that the .skme thing had 
been planned by Cromwell, though at a time when from comparative 
rarity of intercourse ond^difficulty of locomotion a separate university 
for the North was a greater boon than it is now. The step was not 
taken, we apprehend, in pursuance of any very mature and broad 
view of the general question ; and its success has hardly been such 
as to render it, one way or the other, a precedent of much importance. 
Such strength as Durham has seems to lie not in its own department of 
general culture so much us in the Colleges of Medicine and Physical 
Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which are now connected with it by 
affiliation. Of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland it ma^be said, as of 
the London University, that their foundation was a measure rather 
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of religious liberty than of university extension, tbe object being 
to provide the means of high education for Roman Catholics and 
other Nonconformists who were excluded from the national university 
by the dcnominational^charactor^of Trinity College. But, in fact, this 
example tdlls against the policy of multiplying universities, in fiivour 
of which it has been cited, since the Queen’s Colleges were not in- 
vested separately with university powers, but federated into a single 
university for the purposes of general government and graduation. 

Let the question between the i&ultiplication of universities and 
the foundation of local colleges in connection with a central university 
bo regarded as perfectly open, for such in reagon it is ; and let it be 
treated as general, and decided in the interest, not of one city alone, 
but of all the cities, and of tlic nation at large. The stronger and 
tbe worthier of receiving privileges a particular college is, the greater 
reason it has for deprecating any course which might, in the end, de- 
prive all such privileges of value and lower the standard of education. 

In favour of the multiplication of universities may be alleged the 
advantages of a stimulating competition. Unfortunately there arc 
two forms which the competition may assume. ‘ It may assume tho 
desirable form of rivalry in educational excellence, or the undesii^blo 
form of emulous facility in granting degrees. That the second 
result is possible as well as tho first is proved by tho experience of 
weak universities in these islands, on the Continent, and in America. 
Of course no institution, when first founded, is expected ever to 
become weak ; but a decay of local prosperity is one of several con- 
ceivable causes which might induce weakness in tho case of a local 
college. The power of granting degrees would then become itsienly 
weans of subsistence, and if any attempt were made to deprive it of 
that power, it would, of course, use all tho political influence at its 
command in fighting for its bread. 

Colleges, in seeking for themselves separate university powers, 
profess their fixed resolution to keep the standard of their examina- 
tions fully up to the university mark. These professions are un- 
questionably sincere ; but they do not lessen the danger of allowing 
teachers to examine their own pupils for public degrees ; a danger 
which has been sensibly felt at Oxford, notwithstanding tho number 
of colleges from which the examining boafd is drawn, and probably 
at Cambridge also. The founders of New. College, Oxford, and of 
King’s College, Cambridge, obtained for their respective colleges tho 
privilege of examining their own studenfs for university degrees, 
evidently with the special object of securing a higher standard than 
that of tho university at the time ;• the result, as wo all know, was 
the miserable decrepitude of both colleges, which, nevertheless, 
clung tenaciously to their fatal privilege — ^New College till a very 
recent period, King’s College till yesterday. Tho introduction of 
examiners from without is tendered as a security ; but the selection 
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of those examiners would still be in the bands of the body on the 
results of whose teaching they were to sit in judgment ; and if the 
college which invoked this test should chance to break down under 
it, there would be a strong temptatipn to follow, under some pretext 
of peculiar character or special difficulties which strangers could not 
understand, the example of prudence set by *001? Quixote after the 
first trial of his helmet. 

In thS policy of cciitrali^sation there are the dangers of Procrus- 
teaiiism and of immobility ; But with two or three central uni- 
versities instead of one, supposing public opinion to be tolerably 
active, neither of tliQse dangers would be very great. Learning and 
science themselves arc so constantly advancing by a movement as 
irresistible as it is spontaneous, that it would be difficult for institu- 
tions which are organs of learning and science to stand still. If 
Oxford stood still for two centuries, it was because she was actually 
bound hand and foot by the clerical restrictions, and by a multitude 
of other non-acadcmical monopolies, created by obsolete preferences 
in fellowship elections, which were swept away at last in 1854. 

On tlie other liand, there seems to bo a special advantage in keeping 
th^whole system of our higher education under the infiucncc of 
bodies whose wealth and general resources enable them, if they do 
their duty, thoroughly to realise the ideal of a university, not only 
as a place of education, but as a place of learning and science. As 
places of learning and science the local colleges could hardly be* 
expected to come up to a liigh level. If or is the influence of historic 
centres valueless ; it may lend a national dignity to culture, and 
assist it in holding its own both against lucre and against mere 
social ambition. Historic influence is a wholly different thing frOIti 
reaction, and may even be an antidote to influences which are really 
reactionary. Perhaps few things are likely, to promote progress 
more effectually or in a healthier way than the authority of a time- 
honoured university which hi\s cordially embraced modern science. 

The infirmity of places of high culture is the lack of practical 
interests and sympathies. Conversely, places in which practical 
interests predominate arc apt to lack r-spect for culture. Left to 
themselves, colleges at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Pristol 
would be in great danger of yielding to the genius of the place, and 
becoming too exclusively ‘‘ bread and butter.” By the union of the 
colleges with Oxford or Cambridge, the element of genuine culture 
would bo preserved in “the local institution, while the university 
might derive some reciprocal benefit from its alliance with practical 
industry, • 

The intellectual and social unity given to the governing class of 
a country by a common education is also an element in the question 
worthy of the attention of statesmen, on whichever side, that of 
uniformity or that of variety, the balance of advantage may be. 
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It may be said that if the decision is in favour of affiliated colleges 
and against the multiplication of universities, we have only, so far 
08 the central university is concerned, to remain as we are, inasmuch 
as the University of London Already stands ready to discharge 
towards any number of local colleges the functions of the affiliating 
and federal institution. The University of London was called into 
existence to meet a crying demand of policy and justice; jiov have 
its services in the department of .education been confined to the 
Nonconformists for whose special benefit it was founded. But it 
labours under the serious defect of not being itself in the proper 
sense of the term a univessity. It is merely hn examining board. 
It does not teach ; it has no body of learned and scientific men, to 
muiiitain a high academical spirit and diffuse it through affiliated 
institutions ; it is a central office, not an alma mater ; it can scarcely 
bo the object of corporate pride and afiectiou ; it has no means of 
drafting the more promising intellects from local colleges connected 
with it into a central place of learning and science, equipped with 
everything requisite either for the highest culture or for research. The 
country seems to feel tliis. There appears to be on the one hand an 
inclination to secede from the University of London, indicated by 
the action of Owens College, and on the other hand a disposition to 
welcome the offer of connection with the old universities, indicated 
by the readiness with wliich the secondary schools placed themselves 
under examining boards appointed by Oxford and (Cambridge, and 
by the success of the local lecturing system, which at Norwich has 
almost taken the shape of an affiliated college. 

^ Some time ago, when the question of university extension was 
under consideration at Oxford, a plan was put forward for extension 
on the principle of affiliation. It was proposed that local colleg;es 
should be affiliated *to the university under such conditions as the 
university might from time to time require, and that residence at 
the affiliated colleges should for two yearft count as residence at the 
university. The university was to regulate the curriculum, hold 
all the examinations, and confer the degrees. It was suggested 
that the B.A. degree might be given at the end of two years, so 
that the student might complete a shorj; course, and obtain the 
certificate of having done so in the college if he desired it ; and 
that the M.A. degree, which is at present ’in the air and confeiTed 
by mere standing, should be given whore the B.A. is given now, at the 
end of the full course in Arts. Whether the B.A. examination for 
the students of the affiliated colleges should be held at the colleges 
themselves or at Oxford would be a question of convenience ; but the 
affiliated colleges were to be identified as much as possible with their 
common alma mater, and their students were to be eligible to idl 
honours and prizes open to men in their first two years. 

There would, of course, be nothing to prevent those who* preferred 
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it from coming up to the university for the whole four years* course. 
Of the present class of students the mass would no doubt continue 
to do so. 

There seems to be no reason why n local college should* not be 
able to provide a thoroughly adequate stuffy for ^ the part of the 
course assigned to it. But fellowships might properly bo made 
tenable ^^ith the headships and professorships of affiliated colleges^ 
the holders retaining their fiill connection with their Oxford 
college. This would at once link the affiliated colleges to the univer- 
sity, and open careers for fellows who might chooso education as 
their calling. ‘ 

The plan of affiliation has received at Oxford an amount of 
support which, considering its novelty and the strength of the 
riti inerti'p, may be regarded as morally equivalent to a favourable 
verdict. Of the specific objections raised by its opponents, the one 
which seemed to tell most was the difficulty of discriminating 
between affiliated colleges and public schools. The public schools, 
it was urged, might carry their teaching as high as any of the 
colleges. This difficulty could hardly be found insuperable, sup- 
posing the general plan to be adapted to the needs of tho country. 
The school would only have to organize its upper forms as a college. 
In truth, it has become expedient on other grounds to put an end to 
tho present system of prolonging schoolboy life and character up to 
the ago of nineteen, and even beyond. Behind the ostensible objec- 
tions raised at Oxford against the plan, there probably lurked the 
fear on the part of the weaker colleges of a possible reduction of the 
number of resident students, and a consequent loss of room- rents an^ 
tuition fees — a poor motive for resistance to improvement on the 
part of endowed institutions, which has, nevertheless, sufficed to 
defeat for half a century so imperative a reform as the establishment 
of a university matriculation examination, in spite of tho efforts of 
reformers from tho days of Archbishop Whately to the present time. 
The pressure of external authority is still needed in aid of the 
internal movement of reform. * ^ * 

It is not our object at present, howevei, to advocate any particular 
settlement of the question. Wo only wish to point out that the 
question of university extension has been raised by the application 
of Owens College for separate university powers; that it is a 
question of the highest importance, as involving the determination of 
our future system of final education ; that if it is allowed to drift or 
to be settled by influences extraneous >to education, great and almost 
irremediable evil may ensue ; that it ought at once to receive the 
consideration;: of statesmen ; and that they ought to deal with it on 
the broadest footing, not with regard to one of our centres of popula- 
tion alon!e, but to all, and in the interest of the nation at large. 

Of eovofie, for the statesmanlike settlement of such a question 
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thero is need not only of general ability, but of special knowledge 
and of careful attention. It is not to be expected that the work 
will be properly done if it is left to a minister who can only spore it 
a few hou^s because his time m engrossed by the gOTomment of 
India, the management of the Eastern Question, and the calls of 
party politics in general, not to mention the danger of his being, as 
a party leader, liable to influences which pught to be pi;^ entirely 
out of the question. We had ngvor more reason to deplore the 
habit into which the universities, when estranged from the nation by 
political and ecclesiastical reactionism, fell of choosing to represent 
them as chancellors political patrons instead t>f academical states* 
men. To the eye of any one familiar with these matters, the 
IJiiiversities Act of last session betrays a want of grasp of the sub- 
ject on the part of its framers. It is a mere congeries of powers to 
carry out promiscuous suggestions, some of which seem to have come 
from opposite quarters. No policy is embodied in it, nor was any 
enunciated in the speeches of the members of the Government who 
introduced the bill in the two Houses. It is difficult to see how 
the Commissioners can be assured of the support of the Government 
in any course wliich they may take. The bill of 1854 embodied a 
policy which was distinctly enunciated by the Government, ond 
which the Executive Commission was empowered to carry into effect, 
with an implicit assurance of Government support. The framers of 
the present measure admitted at the last moment, unwittingly as we 
must suppose, a clause which upsets one of the leading principles of 
their bill. One of tlio leading principles of the bill is the repre- 
sentation of the colleges on the Commission when schemes are beiflg 
framed for them respectively. The clauso to which we refer enjoins 
the Commission, before they deal with any of the colleges, to promul- 
gate a scheme for the whole university. But as the university is 
made up of the colleges, and as it is by their contributions that the 
fund for university objects is to be supplied, any scheme for the 
university must necessarily dispose of college property and other 
college interests, so that, when the time for formally dealing with 
the colleges arnves, their representatives will present themselves 
only to find that the most important questi^pns affecting their con- 
stituents have been already settled by the Commission. No doubt 
the able men of whom the Commissions are composed will make 
the Act work in some way, as able men will make almost anything 
work. But it is not to legislators who, however able, have so little 
time to study the subject as the. framers of the present Act that the 
country ought to commit the settlement of a question intimately 
concerning not only the interests of learning and science, but the 
character of our fiTi^l education for the future, and, to no- smaU 
extent, the general training of the governing olai wfla of the nation. 

Goldwin Smith. 
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The niagnificcnt arcliipelago which Holland* claims as her Indian 
Empire, /ind which a Dujich author has described as girdle of 
emeralds strung along the equatgr,” deserves to attract greater atten- 
tion than it has hitherto done in Europe, more especially in England. 
It is indeed difficult to obtain boohs treating of Netherlands India 
in any language except Dutch, and although Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
work on Java is now somewhat out of date, it is still by far the best 
available source of information for Englishmen desirous of knowing 
something about this island, the brightest “ emerald of the equator.” 
The work entitled How to Manage a Colony^ by Mr. Money, con- 
tains much that is interesting and important about the system of 
government in Netherlands India, but considerable changes have 
taken place since Mr. Money \'isItod Java, and his descrij)tion of the 
Dutch colonial system is mtlicr that of an advocate than of an 
impartial critic. He contrasts Dutch rule in Java with British rule 
in Hindostan, and appears determined to prove that in all essential 
respects the latter should take an example from the former. On the 
other hand, such stories as Felix Batcl, on la Ilollandc cn Java, and ^ 
Max Havclaar, which has been translated into English, are (in the 
form of a novel or a biography) severe indictments against the entire 
political system of the Hollanders in the East. How far the publi- 
cation of such books may have assisted in bringing about the reforms 
recently introduced into Dutch colonial policy it is not easy to say ; 
it is probable that Max Ilavehiar, which attracted great attention in 
the Netherlands, produced considerable benefit in opening tl^e eyes of 
the public to the evils liable to be fostered under a system of mono- 
poly and secrecy. The ^tory has a distinct appearance of truth and 
reality, but it is evidently written by one smarting under a sense of 
personal injury, and little disposed to do justice to those authorities 
by whom he conceives himself to have ^een very unjustly treated. 
The Comte de Beauvoiy’s account of his travels in Java was the 
subject of review in a leading Dutch newspaper while I was in that 
country, and was somewhat severely criticized as exaggerated and 
mislea^ng. When allpwance has been made for youthful enthu- 
siasm in the author, and for his inexperience as a traveller, it seems 
to me that M. de Beauvoir’s descriptions of Java, its scenery and its 
people, are remarkably graphic and true to nature, although the 
language may be sometimes a little highflown. Besides Mr. A. R. 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, one or two treatises on the antiquities 
of Javd, and a few colonial Bluebooks of the Dutch States-General, 
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no other literary sources of information are available to a'fdrdguer 
in Batavia. On the other hand^ nothing can exceed the friendly 
courtesy with which information upon any subject is communicated 
to an inq^uiring stronger by the ilOutch officials and other European 
residents. Nearly all these gentlemen speak English or French, or 
both languages, with perfect facility, so that a knowledge of Butch 
is almost imnccessaiy to a visitor, except in order to ^ad the 
journals. The dialects of Netherlands India aro numerw, those 
spoken in the west, centre, and east of the island of Java bqing 
respectively Sundanesc, Javanese, and Madurese ; but the common 
mode of communication between Europeans and natives is the Malay 
language, which plays here the same part as Hindustani throughout 
the British enipire in continental India. Java and Hindostan pre- 
sent many striking contrasts in scenery, in institutions, in manners 
and customs, these contrasts being duo mainly to the great difference 
in their physical conditions. The glorious fertility of Sunda, with 
its forest-clad volcanoes, its rushing rivers, and broad, green valleys, 
could certainly not be produced on the arid plains of the famine- 
stricken Deccan by any amount of energy and wisdom on the part of 
the Government. In order to mako a fair comparison between 
British and Dutch rule in Asia we must pass over from continental 
India to the island of Ceylon, which in climate, scenery, and products 
Is merely Java on a smaller scale. Java lies a few degrees south of the 
tquator, Ceylon about as far to the north ; in neither island does the 
temperature vaiy much throughout the year ; in both the rainfall is 
very copious, especially on the western coasts ; but the seasons are 
reversed, the rains terminating in one island just when they commence 
in tho other. Java and Ceylon were both taken by the British from 
the Dutch ; Java was restored, while Ceylon was retained ; both 
islands arc financially prosperous, and both owe their prosperity in a 
great measure to coffee ; but Java has progressed far more rapidly 
than Ceylon has done under similar natural /conditions, and it seems 
fair to give some credit for tliis to political administration. The 
superficial area of Ceylon is just three-quarters of that of Ireland, 
and nearly one-lbalf that of Java, but the popidation of Java was in 
1871 just seven times that of Ceylon, having increased with steady 
rapidity since 1816, when it had nearly the same density of popula- 
tion as Ceylon has at present. In Ceylon great tracts of fertile land . 
have relapsed into jungle, tanks constructed under former dynasties 
have fallen into ruins, large imports of rice are necessary to feed the 
scanty population, many of whom are not permanent residents, but 
emigrants from the mainland, working as coolies on the coffee plan- 
tations. Java, although three or four tmes as densely peopl^, is 
able to export rice, the staple food of the inhabitants, as well to the ^ 
coffee, sugar, indigo, and tobacco from which its European x^wters 
VOL. XXm. N.8. H 
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derive their wealth. In estimating^ the merits and demerits of the 
so-called “culture system of Java, this comparison with Ceylon 
is not without significance, nor is it to the disadvantage of the former 
island. 

Englishmen are disposed to believe that no other race except their 
own understands the management of colonies or the administration 
of a subj^i country, and in support of this belief they contrast their 
own colomal empire with 1;he fragments )iow alone remaining to those 
nations who were once their rivals in maritime and colonial enterprise. 
The truth appears to be that our colonial success is due mainly to 
our maritime supremacy, which has gradually given us possession of 
all the most desirable territory, cither by conquest or colonisation, 
while other nations are obliged to content themselves with what has 
been left. In the Eastern seas the flags of France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal are still kept flying over possessions, the intrinsic value of which 
to the mother-country is comparatively small, and which attract 
little attention pr interest in the outside world. But the possessions 
of the Butch in these seas arc on a very different scale. Twice in 
their short history that indomitable people have established a colonial 
empire : the first was due to their maritime power, and passed into 
the hands of the English, their successful maritime rivals ; while the 
existing Netherlands India has been created within the last sixty 
years, almost unnoticed by the great powers of Europe, among which 
Holland once held so proud a place. By far the most important and 
valuable part of Netherlands India is Java (of which the small, 
adjacent island of Madura, incorporated with it for all administra- 
tive purposes, may bo regarded as a portion), slightly exceeding in 
Buperficitd area England without Wales, and eontaining at the last 
census a population of nearly eighteen millions, four times as great 
as it had in 1816, when it was restored by the {British to the Nether- 
landers. Many persons regard the surrender of this magnificent 
island as a piece of reckless folly or quixotic generosity, but it was 
truly nothing more than an act of simple justice, and one which 
Englishman may remember with unmixed satisfaction. We then 
restored to Holland, our ally at V aterloo, a colony which had 
formerly been hers, and which we had recovered from the common 
foe. While the French* armies overran the Netherlands, tho British 
^^^^eets took possession of the Butch colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
*^^merica, until it could be said that the Butch flag remained flying 
®^®®^irhere on the globe, save over the factory of Besima in Japan. 

™^^tho restoration of Java provided tho nucleus of a now colonial 
people, which has since spread gradually over tho whole Malay 
languagipelago, and although Jhe outlying possessions are now governed 
Wallace'^e dependencies of Java, and arc still comparatively unproduo- 
of JavA, Q^eir vast extent and great mineral resources must eventually 
• em a very high value and importance. 



THE 

The term **Daioh/’ used in Engird to' denote Hollanders anditi 
America to denote Germansi is not apiplied by the Hollanders to 
themselves, their proper designation being Netherlanders.’’ Isolated 
in Europe by the fact that their language is spoken by a few milliona 
only, and is'little known beyond their own limits, the Netherlanders 
carry political modesty to excess, and are only too ready to e&ce 
themselves, and to take rank as a small nation, almost apolwetic for 
their great Oriental empire. But tte modem BataviaW possess 
certain imperial characteristics in common with the two chief nations 
of conquerors and administrators, the Romans and the Englidi ; in 
particular they practise towards the religion of their subjects a policy 
of complete toleration, thereby obviating what is perhaps the most 
serious difficulty in governing alien races. Wherever the Portuguese 
landed in tlie East they at once proceeded to build a church ; when 
the Dutch came they established a factory. The Portuguese churches 
are now picturesque ruins overgrown with trdpipal vegetation ; but 
the Dutch factories, like those of our own East India Company, have 
developed into an empire. When the Hollanders wrested from the 
Portuguese the command of the Eastern seas, they substituted for the 
Holy Inquisition and Jesuit Propaganda a system of complete reli- 
gious impartiality, from which they have reaped no small advantage — 
originally as more traders, subsequently as rulers of a powerful state. - 
It is true that a hard and fast line is drawn between Europeans 
^and persons assimilated with them) on one side and Asiatics on the. 
9 ther. It may be said generally that the profession of Christianity 
is sufficient to acquire for any one European privileges (with ex- 
emption from native jurisdiction), which are thus enjoyed even by 
persons of African Iblood. 

At first sight this may appear inconsistent with the principles of 
religious liberty and equality, for which Nctherlandcrs, in the course 
of their history, have done and sufEered so much. It is, however, a 
necessary result of carrying those principle^ into practice where law 
and religion are so completely intertwined as they are in the East, 
especially in Mussulman communities. In Java a vast majority of 
the inhabitants *are subject to Mahometan law, of which the priest 
is the chief interpreter, founded as it is upon the Koran. If a 
Christian is to enjoy religious equality, it is*clear that he must be 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Mahometan tribunals, and 
this, accordingly^ has been done. No privileged religion is recogr 
nised in Netherlands India ; but so far as possible the free exerci^ 
of peculiar laws and customs, is vindicated on behalf of every religif/uS' 
sect. The population is therefore divided into two classes, very 
unequal in numbers : (1) Europeans, including other Christaans#^ 
wd numbering only a few thousands — ^these are subject to Eurppeonjf 
jurisdiction only; (2) inlanders or natives, including all Mussuuniami; 
nnd heathens, such as Buddhists or Hindoos, and numberingt more 

h2 
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than twonty-four millions. This division of the population into two 
classes is enacted in the code specifying the constitution of Nether- 
lands India ; it cannot, therefore, be altered except by the legislative 
authority of the King and Statcs-Gbncral of the Netherlands. 

In Dutch India the principle of governing with the aid of native 
co-operation is carried out with respect to alhtlio Asiatic races; and 
in this matter the llritish Indian authorities might learn a useful 
lesson. ^As regards the Mussulman people of Java proper, the 
conquerors have been able to utilise the machinery of government 
which they found in operation on takijig possession. All the other 
Asiatic races, who ano found chiefly in the cities of the sea-coast, are 
subordinated to their own recognised chiefs, and these are respon- 
sible to Government for tlie maintenance of order. The Chinese 
officers bear the titles of major, captain, or lieutenant; they are 
usually men of wealth and position, exercising personal influenco 
over their countrymen, and arc treated with marked consideration 
by the European authorities. The Arabs also have their captains 
and lieutenants, and there arc official chiefs of tlic Malays, the 
Bugincso, the Bengalis, and the Moormen, tliesc last being Mussul- 
mans from continental India. 

Vaccination appears to work successfully in Java, as persons 
marked with small-pox are rarely seen, and nearly a million are 
annually vaccinated or re-A'accinated in the island. Now it is pre- 
cisely in carrying out schemes conducive to the health and comfort* 
of the people, but contrary to their prejudices, such as vaccination,* 
that valuable assistance may be expected from men Avho understand 
the people, and combine social influenco Avith official prestige, as do 
these native chiefs. 

Besides all those named, a new race is gradually arising — the 
ofispring of Chinese fathers and Javanese mothers ; these half-castes 
arc superior in appearance to cither parent, and bear a certain 
resemblance to the people of Japan. 

In the minds of the Hollanders the name of “India'* does not 
denote Ii(indostan especially, but includes also the A\hole of tho 
great Malay archipelago ; and they are ah^ays cjrrrful to use the 
terms “British " or “Continental” India Avhen they Avish to distin- 
guish our dominions from their own insular empire, to which has 
\been given tho appropriate name of “Insulindc” (Island India). 
xl^Vhen comparisons are draAAm between the modes of administration 

British and Netherlands India, there is displayed on either side 
to ^certain disposition to believe that things are better managed 
peo^nd seas ; but the knowl^ge possessed by individuals of the 
langu^wtrative systems in both countries is seldom sufficient for the 
TVaUaefion of a correct judgment upon their relative merits and 
of Java’- Government of British India were to follow tho 
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example of the Dutch, and to send a few selected civilians to study 
minutely on the spot the working of the rival systems, as regards 
the collection of the revenues, the employment of natives ii^ tho 
public service, the construction of public works, &c., it would *be 
found that we h^ve q;uite as mueb to learn as to teach in the 
management of a great Asiatic dependency. 

There arc in the world only two Sttffccs which are constitutional at 
homo and imperial abroad ; and those two are Groat Britian and the 
Netherlands. The spectacle of a free European nation ruling with 
beneficent despotism over a subject Asiatic population, nearly seven 
times as numerous, is exhibited in the first place by England, and is 
repeated exactly by Holland upon a smaller scale. It is a remark- 
able fact that the most important British statistics have only to bo 
divided by ten, in order to bo made applicable to the Dutch with 
approximate accuracy in every detail. Thus, at the last census 
the population of the United Kingdom was returned at 31,513,442, 
that of the United Provinces at 3,579,529. The average annual 
revenue received at the British Exchequer during the last sixteen 
years has slightly exceeded .1^70,000,000 ; that of the Netherlands 
(exclusive of the Indian contribution) appears to have been as nearly 
as possible £7,000,000. In 1874 the National Debt of Great 
Britain was £727,993,605 ; at the same date that of the Netherlands 
jvas £77,276,673. When wo turn from Europe to Asia the propor- 
tions remain substantially unaltered, except in one important par- 
ticular. The total population of British India, including the feu- 
datory States, was, according to the census of 1872, close upsn 
240,000,000 ; while that of the Dutch East Indies was at .the same 
date a little over 24,000,000. As regards the so-called European 
troops of the Netherlands Colonial army their numbers may seem 
disproportionately stroiig, being returned at 12,310, when we had 
less than 70,000 European soldiers, all told, throughout our Indian 
empire. But the disproportion is apparent rather than real, for 
while our Europeans are all British soldiers, the Dutch European^' 
companies ought rather to bo styled “ Christian ” companies, includ- 
ing, as they do, men of every race and colour who profess Chris- 
tianity. In fact, less than two-thirds of the rank and file are 
genuine Netherlanders, so that the usual proportion is here approxi- 
mately maintained, and there arc about ten British soldiers in 
Hindostan for each Dutch soldier in Netherlands India. 

But now we come to a matter in which a great divergence appears 
from the proportion hitherto maintuii\ed between the two empires. 
During the seven years ending in 1874 the average "annual revenue 
of British India amounted almost exactly to £50,000,000, while the 
revenue of J ava and Madura, which may be called the Regulation 
Provinces of Netherlands India, has for a similar period averaged 
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120,000,000 gilders, or £10,000,000 aTiniially. The revenue of 
Java is thus equal to onc-fifth of that of all British India, although 
its population is barely one-tenth, being as 18,000,000 to 190,000,000. 
Moreover, wc find that in British India the expenditure has for 
many years (with the exception of 1866, 1^71, ^nd 1872) largely 
exceeded the revenue, while there has been invariably in Java an 
annual ^surplus, amounting ift 1864 to 35,000,000 guilders. The 
surplus has indeed dwindled considerably of late, but this diminution 
is duo, not to any failure in the revenues of Java, which are larger 
than they were ten^ears ago, but to the increased cost of governing 
and protecting an empire which has grown in area with rapidity 
too groat for the duo development of its resources. The dependen- 
cies of Java in the East Indies have twelve times her area, and only 
one-third of her population. Java is now the queen of the archi- 
pelago, but she has not a monopoly of fertile soil, nor of mineral 
wealth, in which last particular she is far surpassed by other 
islands. When the resources of the vast islands of Borneo, Sumatra, 
and Now Guinea have been developed even partially, Java may 
lose her exalted pre-eminence, but she will also bo relieved from 
her present burden of paying for the administration of poorer 
neighbours. 

Thus in every detail except Indian finance, the parallel holds 
good between the two nations, English and Dutch, so closely 
related in blood and language, so long the allied champions of civil 
and religious liberty, so long also maritime and commercial rivals, 
and now the only European states ruling over great empires within 
the tropics. The United Kingdom has far outstripped the United 
Provinces in population and power, and the two countries have long 
ago ceased to be rivals ; but Holland continues to play her part 
bravely on the world’s stage, and in proportion to her natural 
resources administers ^)os6essions and bears burdens fully equal to 
those of England. The case with which she does both (two-thirds 
of her debt are held at the rate of per cent.) shows still super- 
abundant energy and credit, and leaves little sting in the taunt 
sometimes directed against England, thai she is tending to become 
a second Holland. The Dutch have succeeded after an arduous 
struggle in establishing their complete supremacy in the island of 
Sumatra, larger than the United Kingdom or Italy, where Atjeh 
(Acheen) was the last Remaining native state of importance. This 
is not on occasion, however, for raising the much abused cry of 
'' British interests in danger.’* GVeat Britain can feel neither alarm 
nor jealousy at' tho successful progress of the Netherlands, a smaller 
epitome of herself. We have dealt hard measure to the Dutch upon 
a good many occasions in history, and even the recent annexation of 
the Transvaal Bepublic has been to them a somewhat distasteful 
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transaction^ as placing a community of Dutch origin under a foreign 
flag. But the independence of the Netherlands is to Great Britain 
a matter of the deepest interest, and prosperous as t£e Belgian 
kingdom undoubtedly is, its establishment as a separate state may 
be regretted on the ground that it has rendered more difficult the 
future maintenance of that independence. If the great manufac- 
turing and coal-producing proTinces^ of Belgium were now ab^e to 
share the benefits and the burdens of colonial empire with their 
northern neighbours, a great additional security against foreign 
aggression would be enjoyed by all, and the United Netherlands 
would bo a power capable of making its independence respected and 
its alliance desired. 

It is naturally the wish of Englishmen that the constitutional 
states of Europe should not be swallowed up by the great military 
powers, and it is clearly to their interest that the splendid maritime 
resources of the Scandinavian countries or of the Netherlands 
should not pass into the hands of any nation likely to become a 
maritime rival. Upon this point Englishmen are sensitive to a 
degree, which is justified by the fact that the security of the British 
islands and the maintenance of our colonial empire alike depend 
upon our maritime supremacy, and would not long survive its decay. 
The nation which for the time being appears to menace this 
supremacy is certain to be regarded as our natural enemy,'' 

* whether it be Spain, Holland, France, or Bussia, and the time may 
not be far distant when even Germany will bo so regarded. Cer- 
tainly a Pan-Teutonic empire, extending from the Little Belt to the 
Adriatic, and possessing the shores of the Baltic and the No^th Sea ‘ 
from Dantzig to Antwerp, is a more formidable vision of the future, 
and one more capable of realisation, than any conjured up by those 
whose nightmare is Banslavism. The German provinces of Austria 
gravitate willingly towards the united Fatherland; but the same 
cannot bo said of the Teutonic Netherlands, proud of their distinc- 
tive dialect and independent traditions. Still, many Netherlanders 
apprehend that absorption in the Germanic empire wi^ be their 
ultimate fate. Guch an event would confer upon a nation, already 
possessing irresistible military strength, the elements of naval power 
together with a ready-made Oriental empire. It is at least a 
possible event, and would threaten our Asiatic doi^Linion with the 
most serious danger to which it can be exposed, the presence of a 
formidable maritime rival in Asiatic waters. Whether Java and 
the rest of Netherlands India ^would benefit by a change which 
would abolish the trade monopoly* of Holland, and throw open 
the extensive markets of Central Europe to the coffee, sugar, and 
spices of the Malay Archipelago, is a consideration not likely to 
affect the settlement of the matter to any important extent. 
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The two special characteristics of Dutch administration in Java 
are the culture system^ and the employment of native chiefs in the 
public service. The culture system was established by General 
Yan den Bosch in 1832^ at a period of chronic deficit an^ threatened 
insolvency, and resulted in a regular annual surplus. During the 
generation which witnessed the conversion of a hfiavy annual deficit 
into a surplus of three millipns sterling, tho population of Java 
doubled itself. Tho system which produced these astonishing results 
required the compulsory cultivation by the people of certain valuable 
products, to bo delivered at a low fixed price to the Government, 
who sold them in Europe at an onormops profit. The products so 
cultivated wore those calculated to command tho highest prices in 
the home market, and included originally coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
indigo, pepper, and cochineal. After a time, it was found expedient 
to limit the employment of forced labour to the cultivation of coffee 
and sugar only, and by a recent Act of the Netherlands legislature 
the compulsory i)roduction of sugar will cease in 1890. The profits 
made by the Government upon this system are so great, that two- 
thirds of tho Java revenue, u\ nearly seven millions sterling, arc 
annually derived from the sale of colonial produce. Formerly tho 
coffee which each cultivator was bound to deliver was all grown 
upon special plots of pubUc land, often at a distance from the village, 
to tho groat inconvenience of the people. Now the Government 
coffee is chiefly cultivated by each man at his own door, within tho 
village limits, and as the fixed price payable on delivery has been 
considerably raised, little pressure is necessary in order to insure the 
cultivation ; indeed, I was assured by one of the principal Dutch 
coffcc-plunters, that a slight additional increase in price would fairly 
compensate the villager. The material condition of the Javanese 
peasant has improved under the culture system, which involves no 
serious hardship in its present modified fonn ; lie is obliged to work, 
no doubt, when he would prefer to be dozing ; but he obtains with 
little trouble a crop which enables him to clear off aU his Govern- 
ment due^. lie has a sure market for liis coffee, and although the 
price fixed may bo rather low, it is payable / on delivery ; whereas if 
ho were free to dispose of his crop as he pleased it might be 
discounted and made over, before it was gathered, to the Chinese 
money-lenders, «to whom tho Javanese is only too ready to mortgage 
his future earnings. 

On the other hand the operation of the culture system, under which 
a percentage is received by high officials upon the products saleable 
in Europe delivered by them* into the Government stores, has a 
tendency to reduce the cultivation of rice in certain districts, and 
has even produced at times a serious scarcity. Instructions were 
Consequently issued to all residents in charge of provinces to send in 
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monthly reports to Government of the amount of rice exported and 
imported inter-provincially, as distinguished from the rice exported out 
of, or imported into, the island of Java. The published reports show 
how little reliance can be placed upon statistics collected by persons 
interested in obtaining a particular result. Interned traffic only is 
included in these tables, and the aggregate exports and imports ought 
therefore to balance each other, but the provinces altogether return 
many thousand pikols^ of rice as cip^ported in excess of the amount 
returned as imported. It was the interest of the native officers in 
each residency to make it appear as if their particular province 
produced a surplus of food^^ and these self-contradictory returns have 
been adduced by opponents of the Colonial Government to show that 
official reports in Java aro apt to state merely what may seem agree- 
able to the authorities at home. 

Although salt and opium are the only Government monopolies 
recognised by the Dutch in Java, the culture system has given them, 
for more than forty years, a practical monopoly of the most valuable 
colonial products, and has been the mainspring of their financial 
prosperity. Another successful stroke of policy has been their 
maintenance in working order of the vvhole machinery of internal 
administration, just as they found it under the Mussulmans, while 
they secured, through the supervision of European officers, such 
checks and amendments as were deemed sufficient. The title of 
* Kesident, which is borne by the principal Dutch official in each 
province, remains unaltered from the time when it was used to denote 
a represontative of the European paramount power at the court of a 
native prince. The ruling princes, wdth a few exceptions, have 
disappeared, but the whole hierarchy of their subordinates remains, 
and all administrative functions, so far natives aro concerned, are 
intrusted to them only. A province or residency, containing on an 
average nearly a million of inhabitants, is divided into several regencies, 
each of which is governed by a native Regent, having under him a 
host of minor officials, known as Dhcmang, Djaksa, Wedana, 
Mantrie, &c. ,Tho Regent invariably is a man of high** birth, and 
frequently is a taiember of the princely family who once ruled over 
his district, so that he enjoys a large amount of prestige and 
influence apart from his authority as a Government officer. In each 
regency is stationed a European Assistant-resident, whose instructions 
are to treat the Regent with the consideraJ;ion due from an ** elder 
brother ” towards a ** younger,” and who has under him a certain 
number of European ** kontroleurs.” The duties of the assistant- 
resident and his young Dutch subordinates are simply those of control 
and supervision, except where Europeans or quasi-Europeans are 
concerned. 


(1) Fikol » 133 Iba. 
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The advantages claimed for this system are that it supplies public 
servants thoroughly known by and knowing the people, they being 
controlled in their turn by men of high culture, with European ideas 
of justice and public duty. Economy in salaries is one ]*esult of a 
system which enlists in the Government service the willing aid of 
all ranks, even the most exalted, among the* Javanese. Although 
Dutch officials receive lower emoluments, besides enjoying far less 
leave of absence tluin members, of our Indian Civil Service, still it 
is impossible in any tropical country to secure the services of highly 
educated Europeans, except at rates more than adequate to command 
the very best native tfllcnt in the market. , The dignity and privileges 
attaching to the Government service, and the hope of one day being 
promoted to its higher offices, render it a career eagerly sought after 
by native gentlemen of position, who arc ready to fill the lower grades 
at merely nominal salaries. But fixed salaries fonn only a portion 
of the emoluments of a Javanese chief in the public service; ho 
receives also a percentage on the amount of taxes collected and cofiee 
delivered by him, besides the arbitrary power, which he still possesses 
in spite of recent enactments, over the labour of the cultivators. 
And herein seems to lie the practical weakness of this theoretically 
excellent system, viz., in the imperfect nature of the control which it 
enables the Dutch officials to exercise over the Javanese. How far 
it is possible to protect the poorer classes of Asiatics against their 
imincdiato superiors, even by the most efficient European supervision, 
may be open to question, but the Dutch system in this respect cer- 
tainly seems to require amendment. The local European officials in 
Java possess no direct authority over the regents and other native 
functionaries; nor do they incur direct responsibility on their behalf, 
as they would if the natives were their own immediate subordinates. 
The assistant-resident of a division is indeed tills “ elder brother ” of 
. the regent, takes precedence of him as president of the “ landraad,” 
or local council, gives hiifl general directions as to collection of taxes, 
repairing of roads and bridges ; but if complaints or accusations are 
made agakist the regent to the assistant-resident he .can only hold 
an inquiry and report upon the case, threagh the ‘resident, to the 
central Government in Batavia, with whom all real power rests, and 
who can dismiss without explanation or appeal any official, however 
exalted. Should a kontroleur have reason to complain of the conduct 
of a native functionary in a subordinate rank, and should he fail to 
obtain satisfaction from the oftendcr’s native superiors, the case would 
•have to be carried upwards imtil it reached the supreme Government 
from lock' of power in the assistant-resident, or even the resident, 
to deal with it, except in the way of a report. 

In British India, on the other hand, native officials are in every 
sense subordinate to the collector or assistant-collector, #who is 
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respondblo for tbeir conduct, and baa power to dismiss them, subject 
to an appeal, which may be carried even up to the Secretary of 
State. It is clear that such an arrangement affords a more efficient 
control than that of the Dutch, where native functionaries have been 
guilty of corruption ^or oppression, although tho ultimate court of 
appeal may bo tho same in both casef In Netherlands India the 
Europeans and natives may almost be said to constitute two distinct 
services, working together as naval and military forces do upon a 
joint expedition ; tho senior service takes precedence of the junior, 
and has more gold and silver upon its umbrellas of state, but in its 
own department, that ot native affairs, the junior is not directly 
responsible to the senior service, which can only appeal to an 
authority supreme alike over both. Now it is alleged that the 
central Government punish or remove high native officials with 
extreme reluctance, and regard with disfavour those who bring 
charges against them, however well authenticated such charges may 
be. If there bo truth in this accusation, and if tho omnipotent 
authorities in Batavia arc not willing to do justice strictly and 
impartially against their own native employes, it is upon them, and 
not upon the Dutch provincial officers, that tho real blame and 
responsibility must rest. Unless tho European assistant-residents 
and kontrolcurs are encouraged and supported in any efforts they 
may make for tho protection of tho helpless villagers, they will bo 
sorely tempted to lot thijigs alone, to live on pleasant terms with 
their Javanese colleagues, and to report that all is as tranquil or 
contented in tho provinces as it appears superficially to be. !S«^en 
with the best intentions, and with absolute power at his back, any 
European in dealing with Asiatics must often find himself utterly 
unable to protect persons who will in no way take their own part. 
The first difficulty is to induce them when injured to make a com- 
plaint, and the next is to prevent them from withdrawing it when 
they are confronted with the oppressor aghinst whom they have ven- 
tured to complain. This must not be forgotten in considering tho 
present subject, seeing that the Dutch are accused, not* of actively 
oppressing the Javanese, but of .failing to protect them against their 
own chiefs. » 

It may well be that a mistake has been committed in bestowing 
upon native chiefs in Government pay such a position of dignity and 
emolument as enhances the natural awe of their subjects, and over- 
shadows that of the Europeans, their nominal superiors. If tho idea 
has got abroad in Java that the nptive chiefs are regarded as indis- 
pensable to the administration, and that tho Government can hardly 
be induced to displace them whatever may bo their conduct towards 
their subjects, it is most important that f^uch an idea should be 
immediately dispelled. Begents strong in the favour of the para- 
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mount power are secure against revolt, and are in a position to 
oppress their people more grievously* than independent chiefs could 
venture to do, and, therefore, for their oppressive acts the para- 
mount power is responsible. 

The accusations made by political opponentp against the Govern- 
ment of Netherlands India can scarcely fail to have a certain basis 
of truth, for they arc founded upon the statement that men are 
liable to act in an indolent and selfish manner, preferring their own 
ease and interests to the welfare of those beneath them. Authority 
is concentrated in the hands of the Governor-General and his 
ministers, who have Tjecn hitherto accustomed to govern after a 
secret and irresponsible fasliion, free from tlic control of independent 
criticism. Under such a system it was only natural that abuses 
should spring up, and that internal reformers should be regarded as 
troublesome innovators, while reform from outside was altogether 
excluded. But changes have recently taken place, and many reforms 
have boon cficcted ; the old policy of concealment and monopoly has 
been modified, if not abandoned, and public opinion, as expressed 
in the home and colonial press, now counts for something in the 
administration. India attracts now so much attention in the Butch 
Chambers as to create alarm in some (Quarters lost parliamentary 
pressure may become too imjxu'tant a factor in Indian affairs, and 
lost ignorant interference may do more harm than can be compen- 
sated by good intentions alone. One imi3ortant advantage the Butch 
appear to have gained by giving the most influential classes among 
the^ Javanese a direct interest in the maintenance of the existing 
regime. While the regents with their numerous grades of subordi- 
nate officers hold positions in no way inferior to those held by them 
under native sovereignty, and while they conduct the internal 
administration in the judicial and revenue departments, they have 
little inducement to desire. the expulsion of the Butch from Java. 
One of the most serious 'defects in our own Indian rule is that it 
offers no satisfactory career, civil or military, to an educated native 
gentleman rank and distinction, and although it ^encourages the 
development of a cultivated class, it proMdes no field for their 
energies. Such a class cannot fail to become a source of embarrass- 
ment, if not of actual danger, unless we manage to utilise the natural 
leaders of tho people, as the Butch have done. We have now, how- 
ever, governed British India for so long a time without native 
co-operation, except in the inferior grades, that wo are in a very 
different position to the Butch, whose most influential and high-bom 
subjects have never lost the habit nor the desire of serving the 
powers that be, while ours would have to learn what they have not 
practised for generations. 

The Butch for their part have been content to govern their sub- 
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jects in accordance with native ideas, and in making tkeir Oriental 
conquests have talked very little about tbe duty of a great Ohristian 
nation to convert and civiliso ignorant barbarians. They have made 
no attempt to introduce a national system of education, they even 
discourage *the study of Dutch and other European languages, and 
they do not profess to regard a native as in any way a political 
equal. But if their ideal of government is not very cxalt^, they 
have fairly fulfilled it, such as it is. They have given to Java peace, 
prosperity, and religious toleralioh, with security of person and 
property ; and after paying for the maintenance of all these blessings 
they consider themselves entitled to appropriate to their own uses 
the surplus revenue. They do not protend to govern Java for the 
benefit of the Javanese alone, and they claim for their own people a 
portion of the wealth which they have there created. But it may 
bo doubted whether tlic trade monopoly and the ^‘batig slot,” or 
favourable balance paid by Java to Holland, do not inflict a greater 
injury on the enterprise and energy of the home country than on 
those of the colony itself. . ' 

After all, the worst fault of the Dutch Government in Java seems 
to be a habit of putting an unduly favourable aspect upon affairs, of 
6<aying peace when tlicro is no peace, and of making optimistic re- 
ports to the home authorities. In the words of Max Ilavelaar: 

The Government of Netherlands India likes to write to its masters 
• in the mother-country that everything is going on as well as can be 
wished. The residents like to make the same announcement to 
the Government. The assistant-residents, who themselves receive 
hardly any other than favourable reports from the kontroleurs, sehd 
in their turn no disagreeable tidings to the residents.” According 
to the same author it is well understood th^t the Government regard 
with special favour t^joso officials who never trouble them with com- 
plaints or vexatious reports as to the conduct of the native function- 
aries, and ho says it has become proverbial ^at the Government will 
dismiss ten European residents rather than one native regent, and 
that reasons of state are always to be found for sparing a phief who 
may have acted oppressively towards the people under his jurisdic- 
tion. If such be really the policy of the Government it maybe 
expected that subordinates will prove either unable or unwilling to 
do otherwise than carry it out, and that there will be no effectual 
appeal for the Javanese against the rapacity and tyranny of their 
chiefs. • 

It is laid down in the constitution and regulations of Netherlands 
India that the special duty of European officials is the protection of 
the natives, and from the Governor-General downwards all are bound 
by oath to ^'protect the native population against oppression, ill* 
treatment, and extortion.” This oath is probably not kept by all ta 
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the very best of their ability, but at least the charge of pecuniary 
corruption is not brought against the Dutch Civil Service ; this 
distinguished and honourable body of men being blamed only for 
lack of energy and courage in denouncing injustice in whieh they 
themselves have no share. StiU it is the condemnation of the judge 
when the guilty are absolved, and an omnipotent (irovernor-General 
must be held responsible for the shortcomings of his subordinates 
as well as his own. 

Tho antiquities of Java are of the highest interest, they bolong 
principally to an early period in the history of the island, if not to 
a prehistoric period, and none of any importance exist that are not 
of a date prior to tho Mahometan conquest. Buddhism as a religion 
has now no votaries in Java, except strangers from distant China, 
while Brahmanism has been expelled from the great island where it 
once reigned supreme, although still holding its own iu the little 
island of Bali, eastward of Java. Mahometanism is the religion 
professed for three centuries by ninety-nine per cent, of tho Javanese, 
but these centmies have not produced a siiiglo edifice or work of art 
to tell their tale 4o posterity. Mosques, palaces, and tombs in other 
lands are tho enduring monuments of Mahometan wealth, energy, and 
architectural skill, but in Java these are wanting alike in beauty of 
form, richness of material, and solidity of structure. This is 
especially remarkable in the case of imperial and royal tombs, which 
arc in Hindostan the most magnificent and permanent of all Mussul- 
man edifices, and in Java are mere wooden booths, without painting, 
carving, or any other decoration. Very different are tho massive 
temples and colossal statues of Boro Boedoer, Mendoet, and Bramba- 
nan, where tho extinct religions of Hindostan have raised monuments 
that still defy the injuries of time, and have esgaped the hand of the 
iconoclast. In moist tropical climates the most formidable destroyer 
of buildings is tho vegetation, which forces asunder and throws down 
the largest blocks of masonry, and has inflicted no little damage upon 
the Hindoq ruins of Java ; most literally does “ tho wild fig-tree split 
their monstrous idels.^’ The Government b^snotfailecl to take some 
measures for tho protection of these ancient monuments, and although 
more might be done with advantage, tho most remarkable temples 
are cleared of vegetation, and the images of Buddha now run little 
risk of losing their heads either through Mussulman hatred of 
’ idolatry or Christian love of mischief. * 

The law with reference to treasuro-trovo is eminently calculated 
to preservo for the public benefit such curiosities as are discovered 
in Netherlands India. All precious objects found upon Government 
land (including nearly all the country) are duly credited to the 
finder, who receives either the full value of each article, or else the 
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article itself, in case the Government do not core to acquire it; 
all ancient monuments situated upon Goyernment soil are the 
property of the public, and the public ofScials are responsible for 
their protection. Antiquities which belong to private owners may 
not be removed from Netherlands India without the permission of 
the Gbvemor-GetLeralT; if so removed, the Home Government 
enjoy the right of pre-emption for the public museums. This last 
rogidation applies to works of art, such as statues and sculptures, but 
does not include coins or medals. All finders of valuable articles 
are bound to give notice at once to the public authorities, who have 
the right of pre-emption ; but as tho full estimated value must be 
paid, the temptation to concealment is removed, and the destructive 
effect of our own barbarous law of treasure-trove is avoided, while 
the interests of tho public are maintained. Until within the last 
two years only one-half of tho value was payable to the finder ; but 
as it wns stated on competent authority that valuable antiquities 
had been lost to the public in consequence, a resolution was passed 
by the Governor-General placing tho law in its present satisfactory 
state. Although care is thus taken of curiosities when found, 
Dutchmen do not exhibit the same energy as •Englishmen in 
exploring or discovering picturesque and interesting localities, and 
arc wonderfully fond of the steamy flats near tho sea to the neglect 
of hill sanitaria. Tho liluropcan troops aro qiuirtcred principally in 
•the low country, and the splendid military hospital of Batavia loses 
half its utility from not being at an elevation of 3,000 feet above tho 
sea, which in so moist a climate is considered to be the most 
salubrious height. The present War Minister is in favour t>f 
following the British example, and transferring a larger proportion 
of the Europeans to inland stations ; but it is clear that Nether- 
landers have u weakness for level plains and canals, which remind 
them of homo. 

There are four Javanese princes still enjoying a certain degree of 
independence. The Socsoehoenan^ of Soerakarta represents the 
Mahometan Emperors of Java, and is treated vrith the highest pos- 
sible respect ; buba fort garrisoned by European troops commands his 
capital and palace.^ A similar fort overlooks Djokjokarta, tho capital 
of the Sultan, who is the second native sovereign. The two remain- 
ing princes are of inferior rank, and can hardly be regarded as indepen- 
dent ; but each of them entertains a body of fairly disciplined troops. 
The legion of Pangeran Adipati Ario Mangkoe Negoro at Solo 
numbers nearly a thousand men, embracing all three arms of tho 
service, and this prince, who is a remufkably enlightened and liberal- 
minded man, sent a contingent commanded by one of his sons to 
assist the Dutch in the war of Atjoh. 

(1) The diphthong ** oo ” in Butch is pronounced like ** oo ** in English. 
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Netherlands India is garrisoned by an array specially enlisted 
for that purpose, the national army of Holland not being liable to 
colonial service. The European portion of this force numbers about 
12,000 men, and, theoretically, two-thirds of them are Nether- 
landers ; but of late years an increasing proportion of foreigners has 
been recruited and sent out to India. In 1875 the foreign recruits 
outnumbered the Nethcrlandcrs as two to one ; but the pressure of 
the war in Northern Sumatra was assigned as a reason for this diver- 
gence from an acccipted principle of policy. Formerly, many Africans 
from the Hutch possessions in Guinea were enlisted for Indian 
service, and a ccrtaii^ number arc still included among the so-called 
European forces. ]^]uropeans and natives are formed into separate 
companies and mixed battalions, the flank companies, all the officers, 
and a majority of the non-commissioned officers being European, but 
Ohristianized natives and half-castes arc classed with the Whites. 
Many white soldiers marry Javsincse women, and they are allowed 
to take their families with them wlierevcr they go. The deck of a 
steamer bound for the scat of war presented a strong contrast to that 
of a British troo])ship in smartness and comfort, and the accommo- 
dation afforded to the European soldiers witli their dusky helpmates 
and comrades was slender enough ; but the gallant fellows did not 
seem to be dissatisfied, and the mixed battalions are apparently a 
success. When our own native araiy in India undergoes the reform 
which it so urgently requires, some useful hints may be taken from 
the Dutch, and they may in their turn learn from us how to dress 
European soldiers within tlio Tropics. 

*Tho Mahometan religion is professed by the Javanese ; but the 
spirit of Islam has failed to take possession of this race, and the 
stranger in Java is astonished at the absence of outward and visible 
signs to indicate the popular faith of the counliry. In the centre of 
every town or large village is the “aloen-alocn,” an CA-tensive grassy 
lawn, shaded with lofty tamarind and ‘‘ waring! trees (lieus henja^ 
and surrounded by the principal buildings, pubhe and private, 
of the plf^ce. Among these is always conspicuous a pagoda-like 
edifice, which is the mosque; but few a' id far between are the 
worshippers there, while the public performance of devotional 
exercises, at fixed hours, irrespective of locality, a spectacle so 
familiar to the traveller in other Mahometan countries, is not 
practised by the Javanese. The only religious observance witnessed 
by us among the peasantry was the presentation of coins and 
flowers as offerings to certain Hindoo idols, relics of the ancient 
faith still, occupying niches in* the ruined temples of Brambanan. 
The Mussulraan priest is an important functionary, and is recognised 
as such by the Dutch authorities, but less in a religious than in ar 
civil capacity, as the learned expounder of Mahometan law. A. 
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certain number of pilgrims proceed from Java to Mecca (in 1875 
there were 3^28), and the white turban of a hadji may be seen 
here and there in the streets among the lacquered and gaily painted 
hats of Sunda or the peaked caps worn by the Javanese proper, but 
tho probability is that it encircles the head of a Malay or an Arab. 
Some of the regents are said to be zealous followers of the Prophet^ 
and strong objections are entertained by them against the admittance 
of unbelievers into mosques ; but it must bo remembered that the 
conquerors who introduced Mahom*etanism into Java were of Malay 
race, and that many of the present chiefs are descended from those 
fierce and fanatical vikings of tho equator. .It is, however, in the 
treatment of women, especially those of high rank, that Javanese 
fashions are most at variance with those of continental Asia and 
with general Mahometan custom. 

The degree of emancipation enjoyed by Javanese ladies was strik- 
ingly illustrated during an interview most politely granted to us by 
the Sultan of Djokjokarta. Attired according to etiquette in full 
evening costume, although it was an early hour in the morning, we 
were conducted by tho Dutch ofiicer in command of the Sultan’s 
horse-guards into the inmost court of the far-spreading ‘‘ kraton,” or 
palace enclosure, within which three thousand people reside. Except 
e few sentries, and one or two ofHcials stripped to the waist in 
. Javancso court fashion, not a man was visible in any of tho squares 
» through which wo passed, and when we reached tho audience chamber 
there sat his Highness, without courtiers or attendants ; but, to our 
extreme amassment, six charming young ladies were seated in a row 
on his left hand. We scarcely ventured to look at them, unveiled 
as they were, but our Dutch friend, after introducing us to the 
Sultan, with whonl^we shook hands, quietly remarked, “Now you 
must shake hands wl^h the princesses, with all of them ; they expect 
you to do so.” 

Fresh from Indian durbars, where a mej^c allusion to tho invisible* 
occupants of the zenana would be a breach of decorum, we could 
hardly trust our eyes and ears ; but each young lady hpld out her 
hand with a pleasant smile, and we were afterwards seated between 
the Sultan and his blooming family of daughters. Attendants, 
literally crawling upon the floor, now approached the august presence^ 
bringing tea, which was dispensed to us by the royal damsels, almost 
as if we had been in an English drawing-room at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Unfortunately our conversation was somewhat restricted, 
as the English idea could only reach the Javanese mind after under- 
going four translations, either oral or mental, through tho<^ obliging 
Dutch captain, who interpreted in French and Malay. Meanwhile, 
the sound of music attract^ oiur>attention, and the Sultan courteously. 
.®^grg®8ted that we might like tq see a little more of his palace. We 
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found that tho music proceeded from a largo open pavilion, where 
the Queen, or principal Sultana, was engaged in superintending a 
dancing lesson. The pupils were the daughters of court dignitaries 
and nobles, more than twenty in number, all very young, and evi- 
dently taking the greatest pains in the performance of their graceful 
position drill. * ' 

The dancing was accompanied by singing and by the pleasing 
notes of the “gamclong,” which may be described as the Javanese 
piano-forte, played by w'omcn seated on the floor, and producing a 
liquid melody peculiar to itself, and very dlficrent from the harsh^ 
discordance of Oriental music in general. The youthful figures of 
tho girls in their bright and elegant drapery, their earnest faces and 
elaborate movements, together with tho melodious orchestra, com- 
bined to render this by far the most pleasing nautcli which I have 
yet seen anywhere in the East, although it was merely a i)rivalo 
performance of beginners. The Queen was seated on the floor 
beside a low table, playing at cards with her maids of honour, and 
received us most graciously, inviting us to inspect everything, even 
to his Highness’s private apartments, and in fact to make our- 
selves quite at home. The whole aftair was like a scene out of 
A/tce in Wondvrlani! and we almost expected to be addressed by 
ono of tbo Sultan’s many largo dogs, or the tame crested pigeons as 
heavy as hen-turkoys. Wc were three European gentlemen alono 
(for tho Sultan did not accompany us) in a zenana, received by 
the inmates with friendly unembarrassed politeness, and allowed to 
wander at W'ill through marble halls open on all sides to tho light of 
day : there were no lattices, no veils, no guards, not even any ducfias, 
for all tho ladies were young, and many of them very good-looking. 
To my companion, a member of the Indian Civil Service, thoroughly 
familiar with Indian habits and ideas, tliis kindly reception enfamille 
by the Sultan of Djokjokarta was a new and surprising experience. 
In Hindostan, the Mussulman religion is professed by a small 
minority only ; but Mussulman ideas as to the seclusion of women 
have a far more general acceptance, although quite foreign to Hindoo 
traditions and customs. i 

Travelling in the interior of Java is particularly agreeable ; tho 
roads are good, ponies arc abundant, and light vehicles for posting 
are easily obtained. At all places of importance there are comfort- 
able hotels, kept by Europeans and subsidised by Government. 
Without a subsidy such hotels could not possibly bo maintained, as 
they are not used by the natives, and European travellers are rare : 
in the year 1875 only seventeen strangers arc recorded as having 
obtained oflBcial permission to travel in Ifetherlands India. The 
Dutch oflSoials, moreover, have the hospitable habits of Europeans in 
the East, so that it is not easy to seo how the hotel-keepers make a 
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living ; yet they seem to flourisli^ and in a country where Haky is 
the sole vehicle of communicatiou with the people it is pleasant to 
find an Italian or German interpreter in one’s host, who frequently 
is not a Netherlander. 

The light posting carriages are drawn by four ponies, which are 
changed frequ^tlyf and keep up an excellent pace, where the road 
is tolerably level. At the hills bqllocks or buffaloes are harnessed as 
leaders, and frequently, where' the road descends into a deep ravine, 
the horses are removed, and a small army of men and boys with ropes 
attach themselves to the carriage, lowering it into the valley, and 
hauling it up again on the opposite sido* The rivers are well 
bridged, and these steep inclines, which might bo obviated by a little 
engineering skill at a moderate expense, arc the only impediments to 
rapid locomotion upon the principal roads. The scenery is beautiful 
and varied, the people and their dwellings are most picturesque, and 
the total absence of caste enables a stranger, without fear of giving 
offence, to enter any of the numerous shops and refreshment houses, 
and partake, along with the natives, of fruit, sweetmeats, coffee, and 
various refreshing but not inebriating drinks. Everywhere around 
(especially in Siinda or Western Java) eye and oar are refreshed by 
the sight of fresh verdure and the sound of rushing streams ; those 
w'ho know what it is to ride all day under a vertical sun, without a 
blade of grass or a drop of water being visible for miles in any 
direction, can best appreciate the charm of driving along a good 
road with four stout Makassar ponies through this lovely garden of 
the tropics. 

In order fully to appreciate the scenery and vegetation of ^ava 
it is well to ascend one of tho volcanic cones in the western 
portion of tho island, such as tho Pangcrango Mountain, where an 
elevation of 10,000 feet can be attained, and which presents a 
variety of botanical attractions such as can hardly bo seen elsewhere. 
From base to summit the jungle is dense and luxuriant, but you 
climb gradually from palms, musacem and tree-ferns, through tall 
forest-trees festooned with creepers and epiphytous orchids, to the 
flora of a temperate climate, and tho familiar forms of artichoke and 
strawberry, primula and plantago. Dowp the steep slopes tumble 
many streams, their temperature varying between the boiling point 
and icy coldness, and in the tepid spray of the hot cascades tree- 
ferns attain their greatest size, rivalling^ tall palms in height, and 
excelling them in the gracefulness of their feathery fronds. Near the 
top of the mountain trees diminish in size, but the undergrowth is still 
so thick that it is almost impossibld to leave the path. The crater on 
the highest peak is extinct and overgrown with vegetation, but clouds 
of mephitic vapour rise from a huge crater somewhat lower, and 
spread desolation around ; when the volcano is active, these vapours 
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reduce large tracts of forest to blackened skeletons, but nature soon 
repairs ber own ravages in a climato like that of Sunda. Animals 
are rarely heard and yet more rarely seen in these dense jungles, but 
occasionally a troop of large monkeys may leap crashing from tree 
to tree, or a great hombill may fly overhead on creaking wings, and 
near the summit the twittering of small warblers I'eminds one of 
Europe, almost as much as do the, honeysuckle and St. John’s wort. 
Large game, in the shape of rhinoceros, tiger, deer, wild bull and 
wild boars, is indeed abundant in the forests of Java, but is not easily 
dislodged in such cover, and tigers are more frequently destroyed 
with poison than in any other manner. The poison used is a decoc- 
tion from the root of a tree, and has the effect .of paralyzing the 
animal, which is usually found alive and helpless within a short 
distance of the poisoned carcase, and is then dispatched. If the tiger 
is dead when found the skin is sure to be worthless, but by this 
method 'splendid specimens are obtained when tlie track is taken up 
immediately. Wild pigs do much damage in the rice-fields, 
and the villagers use for scaring them an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance, which is worked by the water-power used in irrigation ; 
there are two distinct species indigenous in Java, and they afford 
considerable sport, being shot with the aid of beaters and dogs. 

Java is in perfection just after the rains, during the months of 
April and May, when the whole country, from the smoking craters 
of the interior to the swamps of the sea-coast, is clothed with a 
vegetation so luxuriant that the ruddy colour of the volcanic soil is 
only visible whore a recent landslip has occurred ; even precipitous 
banl^s are densely festooned with green, and so saturated is the 
ground with moisture that 'watcrcresses flourish on the steep face of 
roadside cuttings. In plain and valley every square yard of soil, 
except the village burial-ground, is cultivated and irrigated ; magni- 
ficent crops of sugar-cane, rice, and indigo form a sea of verdure, out 
of which rise like islands numberless groves of bamboos, cocoa-nut 
palms, and fruit-trees. Concealed in these groves arc the “ dcssas,” 
or native villages, and under their shade is usually cultivated the 
coffee, which “ pays the rent.” Some of the lower" ranges have 
been denuded of trees, an^ display a certain amount of open pasture, 
but as a rule the mountains are covered with virgin forest, except 
where clearings have been made for plantations of tea, coffee, or 
cinchona. High above this fair scene a faint white cloud may be 
seen curling upwards from the apex of a lofty cone, indicating the vol- 
canic energy that now slumbers beneath, but has broken out violently 
even within .the last few years, an'd may do so again at any moment. 

It may bo asked whether the geological condition of Java is 
not a symbol of its political state^ and whether a fair surface does 
not cover hidden fires in the hearts of the Javanese people. It may 
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be so, but not even a faint white cloud is visible to warn the stranger 
that such hidden fires exist. Everything externally is tranquil, 
and in the absence of all means of coercion, tranquillity may be 
accepted,as a fair evidence of contentment. In the wide and popu- 
lous district of the Preangcr Ecgencies for example, there are no 
troops at all. * A few European soldiers in civil employ and a few 
native policemen represent the power of the sword, and the most 
perfect order prevails throughout, this beautiful province. The pro- 
ductiveness of the country appears to keep pace with the increasing 
population. The wants of the masses in all tropical countries are 
few and simple, and in tjava these are amply supplied. While the 
musses thus enjoy comparative prosperity, those of rank and in- 
fluence, who might otherwise be dangerous, are enlisted on the side 
of the Government by the possession or the prospect of honourable 
and lucrative employment. Besides, the Javanese are a gentle and 
submissive race, unaccustomed to the use of firearms, and could never 
be formidable us insurgents in a military sense,^ although English- 
men in the East, who have not visited Java, sometimes assert that 
Dutch rule is so arbitrary ai\d oppressive as to engender a spirit 
of chronic disaflection, and that the Javanese are watching for 
opportunity to expel their tyrants and take shelter under the British 
flag ; but I could see no evidence for such an opinion. Without 
pretending to investigate the inward desires or aspirations of the 
Javanese, and judging solely from external facts, I believe that the 
Dutch sovereignty is about as popular and as secure as the rule of a 
few aliens over a great subject population can ever be made, and ^ 
that the country flourishes under it as well as a subject country can 
ever be expected to do. 

Tokens of respect, savouring strongly of servility, are still shown 
in the more remote districts to all Europeans, as well as to high 
native officials, but the prestige of a white face, apart from gold or 
silver lace, is not so great in the neighbourhood of cities and rail- 
roads. On the approach of a superior it is incumbmt on all natives 
to remove tlicir hats, to dismount if on horseback, and ii on foot to 
sit down upon the ground; those who wish to bo particularly 
respectful will even turn their backs upon^tho great man, as if afraid 
to look him in the face. When the golden umbrella of the Dutch 
President passes along a crowded street, denoting the presence of the 
highest official of the province, a very singular effect is produced, the 
people sinking down before this conspicuous badge of office, and 
rising again behind it, like a field of ripe corn in a breeze. The 
Dutch authorities demanCd honour and precedence for themselves and 
other Europeans, but they also set an admirable examjjle of urbanity 

(1) A Dutch poem describes in glowing language the last day of the HoUondors in 
Java,” when tho long-pont-up fury of tho Javanese is to break forth. 
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and even of friendliness in general intercourse with natives. The 
absenco of caste prejudice and religious fanaticism among the 
Javanese permits a considerable amount of sociability to arise 
between the two races, and the tone adopted by Europeans towards 
natives in Java is remarlcably devoid of the arrogance and irrita- 
bility by which in other countries it is too often chdracterized. It 
is a very unusual thing for a white man to strike or even to menace 
a native, and acts of violence, when they do occur, are severely 
punished. While I was in Batavia, a foreign ship’s captain, 
accustomed, perhaps, to less impartial laws, was undergoing a con- 
siderable term of iin2)risonment for laying violent hands upon a 
native car-driver. 

Perhaps the good-temper and urbanity characteristic of the Dutch 
in Java may bo due partly to the general adaptation of their mode 
of life to the climate, in which respect they arc more successful than 
our own countrymen, although they decline to adopt the “ punkah.” 
They rise early, and until the meal, known as “ rijst-tafel,” which 
takes place about midday, it is customary to appear in dresses adopted 
from the natives, and fashioned of the lightest and coolest materials 
in various colours. The dress of the ladies consists usually of a 
gaily-coloured skirt and a white jacket, with slippered feet, and hair 
hanging loose or tied in a knot at the buck of the head ; and very 
becoming it is, as well as comfortable and cool. If the tight and 
multifarious garments of Europe have been assumed during the 
course of the morning, they are again discarded for the afternoon 
siesta. Until the cool of the evening no one is visible, and if an 
' ine^erienced stranger should uttcmjjt an afternoon visit, he will 
inevitably bo received with the announcement, “Tidocr” (asleep). 
After sunset, refreshed wdih a bath and dressed in correct European 
costume, but without hats, ladies and gentlemen sally forth, driving 
and walking, this being the fashionable time for paying visits, which 
may, however, bo postponed ««until after dinner. Should there happen 
to be moonlight, a drive may bo taken even as late as midnight, or 
there may be an open-air concert in the grounds of a club, where 
the friends and families of the members are made welcome. The 
presence of children is a (sonspicuous feature at the opera and other 
evening entertainments, and is a natural result of the long repose 
during the heat of the day, indulged in by all, except a few whose 
business avocations are such as to prevent them from choosing their 
own time for work and relaxation. 

Planters of tea or coffee in the hill epuntry of Java have as agree- 
able a calling as any set of mon.thht I have come across, and it would 
indeed be difficult to find any more kindly and hospitable, or more 
contented with the lot which has fallen unto them in such pleasant 
places. They lead active, independent lives, with continuous but 
not laborious occupation, being able at almost any season to take a 
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holiday for the sake of sport, society, or change of scene. The 
climate at high elevations is the most favourable to quality in coffee 
and tea, although hea\*ier crops can. be grown in the low country, 
and the sqme climate allows £i|,^peans to keep their children around • 
them, and to bring up tho youngsters as well-educated, as merry, 
and almost as rosy, ^ if the peaks towering above them were the 
snowy Alps, and not the fiery Mecapi or Gedch. Labour can bo 
obtained at moderate rates, while excellent roads and bridges facilitate 
tho conveyance of produce to market. Ove^ docile and industrious 
population they exercise a patriarchal sway, dthough they are 
invested with no magisie]|;Ial authority, and a planter is obliged to 
have recourse to a native ofiiciul if he wishes to punish a refractory 
coolie. This is sometimes cited as a grievance by European gentle- 
men, but it seems, in combination wiili other circumstances, to 
promote most satisfactory relations between the planters and those 
whom they employ. Tho Javanese arc a solemn and silent race, 
even as children, und it is pleasant to see their faces light up at the 
approach of the master of the plantation, as ho passes along with a 
kindly word or a smile, ready to give a patient hearing to any 
desirous of addressing him. Joyous cries of ^'Toean! ToeanP' 
(master) from the children furnish a tribute of popularity which is 
above suspicion ; and upon one plantation, where wo spent several 
pleasant days, even tho absurd tameness of every sort of animal 
testifies to the rule of kindness governing tho whole establishment. 

But the amicable relations existing between masters and coolies are 
due, not only to the kiiidliiics.s of individuals, but also to tho pec uliar 
position occupied by planters in Java. They compete with Hie^' 
Government as producers of coffee, and arc ready to pay good wages 
to free labourers ; they are therefore tho natural enemies of monopoly 
and forced labour, dhd deserve as such tho title of “ protectors of the 
poor,*' to which planters elsewhere can seldom lay claim. To the 
advico and influence of eminent Dutch planters are largely duo the 
recent reforms introduced into tho culture system of Java, and in 
particular Ihp increased price now payable to the villagers for the 
Government c6ffcc. It has been made a ground of attack against 
tho colonial policy of the Dutch, that they discourage the construction 
of railroads and the settlement within their territories of independent 
capitalists, who would develop tho resources of the country but might 
interfere with existing monopolies. Restriqtions as to strangers resid- 
ing in Netherlands India have been, however, relaxed of lato years, 
and in 1875 one hundred and twenty-eight Europeans, ninety-seven of 
whom were Nethorlanders, rcceived'ofiicial permission to settle in the 
country'. Only in the North-Western Provinces do private individuals 
hold estates in fee-simple, but in other parts the Government will lease 
land to planters and settlers, and will r^ieve from compulsory g^xatui- 
tous labour the people employed upon plantations. Coffee and sugar 
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have been hitherto the most valuable products of Java, but the motto 

In te spero ” has been adopted by a firm of very successful tea- 
planters, who base their hope chiefly on obtaining for Java tea a 
higher reputation than it enjoys at present in the London market. 
Should they succeed in accomplishing this, the cidtivatioii of tea 
would rapidly develop; but the general climate and soil of Java are 
favourable rather to quantity than to quality, especially as regards 
tea and tobacco, in marked contrast to llindostan, where both these 
plants attain the higbesf^ excellence. 

The peculiar form of the island, and the easy communication by 
sea between tlic great centres of populaj;ion, render an elaborate 
railway system unnecessary in Java, cither for military or com- 
mercial purposes. Lailroads have been constructed, running from 
the principal ports on the northern coast into the interior of tho 
island, and linking Buitenzorg, tho Governor- General's country 
residence, with Batavia, also Soerakarta and Bjokjokarta, the capitals 
of the great native princes, with Samarang. These lines have been 
constructed with free labour by the Netherlands India Railway 
Company, to wliom a concession has recently been made for very 
considerable extensions, with a state guarantee of five per cent, 
interest for forty years. At tho same time the Government have 
purchased the Batavia and Buitenzorg railway (about forty miles in 
length), paying 5,000,000 guilders to tho company. A stato rail- 
way is in course of construction in the eastern districts of Java. 
Now it seems that the existing lines arc precisely those most 
required for developing the resources of the island, and when the 
proposed extensions are completed tho most important districts will 
all be brought into direct communication with the coast. At any 
rate, the revenues of tho country have not hitherto been burdened 
with annual payments to European capitalist}^' for large sums of 
money sunk in the construction of unprofitable railroads ; Java pays 
tribute to Holland, but that tribute has not taken tho form of 
guaranteed interest. Well-intentioned but ill-considered proposals 
for developing Asiatic resources by the aid of European capital have 
contributed not a little to embarrass tho f nances of British India, 
and the Dutch authorities in Java arc also subjected to increasing 
pressure from home as to embarking upon similar schemes. The 
pressure, however, is less, and tho power of resistance greater than 
in our own case. 

Beyond all tropical countries Java seems to attract the love and 
admiration of strangers settling upon her shores, who speak of her 
as '^ndtre Java bien-aim^," and* are fond of describing her as ^‘the 
finest island in the world.” Swiss mountaineers are at one with 
lowlanders of Holland upon this subject, and even islanders from 
Britain can hardly express dissent. 


David Wedderburx. 
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Augunt iWi , — Wo lef? Paris this morning for M. Guizot’s place, 
Yal Richer, in Normandy, about sevon miles from Lisieux. Our 
road ran through a pretty, well-peQplcd country. The only con- 
siderable town that wo passed was Evreux ; the cathedral, as seen 
from the station, looked fine. 

Yal Richer stands on a small plateau in a park sifrrounded by forests 
partially cleared. The population of the district is thin and diminish- 
ing ; there arc seldom more than two, or at most three, children to a 
marriage. All the peasants arc small proprietors; their cottages, 
and generally an enclosure of eight or nine acres, enough to feed a 
couple of cows, belong to them. About fifteen acres are supposed to 
bo necessary to support a family ; and, as few have so much, the 
proportion of persona who work as day-labourers for the larger 
occupiers is considerable. The ordinary wages are forty sous a day ; 
in harvest fifty sous. The whole population is about 360, of whom 
90 are electors ; that is to say, males above twenty years of age. 
The conscription hits from two to three every year, but few serve. 
Every family tries to set aside annually a sum to produce the rachat 
as the son attains twenty. At present that is 2,000 francs ; during 
the war it rose to 2,600. Of the children who attain twenty, more 
than half are unfit for service ; so that it is very rarely that the same 
family can have to buy off more than one son. They live well, cat 
meat once a day, and inhabit cottages quite as good as those in the 
best parts of England — cottages costing from £80 to £100 to build. 
Some built by M. GuizSt cost more. 

The plan of this house is simple but uncommon. The garden front 
is about 150 feet long : the haU is in tho*ccntre, on one side the 
dining-room and orangery, on the other the library and drawing- 
room. Each of Jihese last rooms has through lights, and Occupies 
the whole breadth* of the house, the library being a passage-room to 
the drawing-room. On the first floor a corridor runs the whole 
length, into which the bedrooms open ; they all look west, except 
those at each end, which look north and south. The library and 
drawing-room, the corridor, and most of the .bedrooms, are full of 
books. M. Guizot’s sitting-room and bedroom are over the orangery. 
On the east, or garden front, stand, in the summer and autumn, a 
range of fine orange-trees, about 3*00 years old, presented to 
M. Guizot by the purchaser of the Oh&teau de Rosny, the residence 
of Sully. They cannot stand the winter out of doors, and if the 
temperature falls below 28^ Fahrenheit, the orangery must be 
warmed. 
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The farm consists of about six hundred acres, of which about half 
are in wood. The park contains about twenty acres, prettily tossed 
about. When M. Guizot purchased it twenty-four years ago it 
contained only three trees ; now it is well wooded. lie planted a 
straight chestnut avenue to walk and read in. 

In tlie vachme^ a large and airy room/' we baw fourteen cows. 
They leave it only during thf nights of summer, but are perfectly 
healthy. 

We have coffee at eight, breakfast at half-past eleven, walk out at 
half-past three, dine at seven, drink tea at half-past nine, and 
separate at a quarter after ten. M. Guizot rises between half-past 
five and six. The children, remarkably nice and WTll-behavcd^ 
breakfast and dine with us, leaving the drawing-room at about nine. 

Aiifjnd — I walked with Guizot over the park and the farm. 

He asked mo if I had scon Thiers, and Avhat were his view’s. I 
explained them. 

I agree,” lie said, ‘‘with Thiers that Tjouis Napoleon now wishes 
for peace ; but I do not think that he w’ould dislike war, if he thought, 
as ho did when ho began his Russian and his Austrian W’ars, that 
the chances W'cro greatly in his favour, lie certainly made proposals 
to the Prinoo Regent of Prussia w’hich w’ould have led to w’ar w’itb 
you. Perhaps he was not sorry that they were rejected, and that 
ho could say to himself and to us that a continental war was im- 
possible, and that he had nothing to do but to enjoy himself in 
peace. 

“ I fear that his visit to Baden was a failure, socially as well as 
'"politically, that the sovereigns thought him dull and uninteresting. 
I do not wonder at it. I have seen him seldom ; but on one occasion 
he detained me for some time. His mind seemed to me to be neither 
full nor inventive, to have few acquired ideasf and to be incapable of 
originating any. His manners are exceedingly good, simple and 
kind, and yet dignified* 

** I differ also from Thiers as respects Savoy. I believe that Louis 
Napoleon never intended to release Victor Emmanuel from the engage- 
ment made at Plombiercs in 1858 to /give Savoy in exchange for 
Lombardy. But he .cannot do anything frankly and directly. If 
the bargain had been avowed at the Beginning of the W’ar, or even if 
it had not been disavowed, Europe would have taken it more quietly. 
In itself the thing is good ; it gives us a frontier which separates us 
completely from Italy, and prevents our having any pretence to 
interfere in the affairs of the Penipsula.^ 

“ Italy,” he continued, “ will never be really united. If Garibaldi 

(1) H. Guizot’s belief that Italy never could bo really united was shared by ^Ir. Senior 
AC . ...And by most of the politicians of that day ; yet no ono could have beon more glad than 
Britain possibility of liis predictions being false. — 

‘M.a 
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attack Yenctia, what is called * the Italian cause’ is lost. Ho will be 
beaten, the old sovereigns will be restored, and Austria will recover 
her influence. If Garibaldi do not attack Austria, and Italy is left 
to herseli^ she .will fall in pieces. I know how difEcult it is to make 
a now king, for I have helped to make one. It is ten times as 
difficult to make a new kingdom. All Europe 'tried to mako a now 
kingdom of the Netherlands. All was in its favour, a common 
origin, contiguity, rich and well-instrupted populations, and common 
interests. Yet in fifteen years it split up. The very configuration 
of Italy is opposed to unity. 

I cannot excuse Palmerston and Lord John Hussell for coun- 
tenancing tho deciding by universal suffrage what shall bo the 
])oliticul relations of the States of Central Italy. 

“ Direct universal suffrage is one of tho most mischievous legacies 
of 1848. Even in the wildest times of our first Revolution, it never 
was employed. If a nation has to choose its sovereign, surely tho 
decision ought to rest with its educated classes. Tho return of the 
dukes, with constitutions guaranteed if necessary by England and 
Prance, and the imposing reform on tho Pope, was the only useful 
solution of tho Italian question. True wisdom almost always 
employs compromises and half measures. Revolutions arc relent- 
lessly logical, and Palmerston’s politics, though conservative at 
home, arc revolutionary abroad.” 

*Augmt 30. — Wc took a long walk with M. Guizot and M. and 
Mdmo. do Witt among tho woods towards tho little church and 
parsonage of La Roque, and returned by its old feudal chateau. 

At about a mile from home, on tho outskirts of M. Guizot’s 
property, wo passed a plateau partially cleared, on which wore 
scattered several houses, most of them miserable and almost roofless. 

“That,” said M. Quikot, “is a colony which fixed itself there 
many years ago, when much less of the forest was cleared. The 
land is poor, and they got it cheap. Whened they came wo do not 
know, their names arc unlike those of their neighbours ; it is only 
among one anothey that they intermarry, or rather consort, fiA* they 
seldom contract regular marriages, they never frequent the church, 
and seldom are baptized. They have largo families and live 
wretchedly on the produce of their little farms, and on what they 
can steal. Sometimes they will work for wages, and labour vigor- 
ously, but it is only for two or three days. They are recruited from 
the bad characters of the neighbourhood. It is a sort of Alsatia, or 
tho Asylum of Romulus.” 

We found the curd in a neat little house. He is the son of a 
peasant, a man of simple, easy manners, but with no pretensions, to. 
the rank of a gentleman. I was struck by the absence of books. 

“Profiably,” said de Witt, “he has only his breviary, and perhaps. 
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the ‘V'ul^ato ; though it is not certain that he has that. I was in a 
priest^s house the other day, and wished to look at his vulgate, but 
he had lent it five years before to a neighbouring priest, and had 
not got it back.” , ♦ 

*‘How then,” I asked, “does he spend^his evenings? He must 
not smoke, and he must not go to the cabaret, and he must not play 
at cards.” • 

“ lie has an aunt,” said de. Witt, “ who lives with him. He gets 
up early, he works in his garden and in his little field, he visits his 
people, for ho*is an excellent priest, and in the evening he reads his 
breviary and dozes.” 

“llcsidcs that,” said Mdino. de Witt, “he shells beans — perhaps 
makes nets, lly six or seven o’elock in winter ho is in bed.” 

“ And when docs lie get up ?” I asked. 

“ In winter,” she answered, “ as soon as it is light, which it is by 
seven.” 

“ So that he is twelve hours in bed ? ” I said. 

“That,” she answered, “ is the life of most of our peasants. They 
light no candles. They talk or meditate, or smoko by firelight 
for an hour after sunset, but pass the bulk of the dark hours in 
bed.” 

“Does the cure ever dine with you ? ” I asked. 

“ Once a year,” said Guizot. “If you were here in October you 
would bo present at a dinner which I give to my two cures and my 
two maires.” 

“At Tocquoville,” I said, “M. and ]\[dmc. do Tocquevillo dined 
once a year with their cure.” 

“Our cure,” said Guizot, “gives no dinners, at least in that 
sense of the word : though I know that he has given away his own 
dinner to a poor traveller. His whole incoAe consists of this house, 
garden, and paddock, and about £80 a year ; but it is quite equal to 
his wants.” • 

“ Has he to give much in charity ? ” I asked. 

“Little in money,” answered Guizot, “somptimes in kind — 
bread or other victuals. There is little destitution here. Out of a 
population of three hundred and sixty not above four or five require 
assistance.” 

We looked into the church. It is pewed, as all the country 
oh'urches are. 

“In this department,” said Guizot, “the sale of the Bible is 
prohibited. The prohibition is illegal, but no one thinks it worth 
while to resist.” 

“I know several persons,” I said, “who are anxious for 
martyrdom. I will try to get one of them to come here and hawk 
Bibles.” 

“Pray do,” said Guizot. “Send us Borrow if you can. The 
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prefect will certainly put him into prison. I will appeal, carry the 
question if necessary from court to court, and bring him out, not 
only a martyr, but triumphant. I should like to see the * Bible in 
France.^ 

The Gallican Church,’’ continued Guizot, '' committed a great 
mistake, I may almost aaf a great crime, when it persecuted and 
destroyed the Jansonists. If they had, been tolerated they would 
have rendered in France, to a certain extent, the service rendered in 
England by the Dissenters. They would have kept the established 
Church awake. The hierarchy would not have becomo mere men of 
fashion, and the curi5s ignorant. They would not have lost their 
hold on the higher classes. 

“ They would not, indeed, have done to us all the good that the 
Puritans did to you, for they would not have given us liberty. 

** It is J30ssible that if it had not been for the Puritans Charles I. 
would have triumphed. It seems to mo almost certain that the 
general relaxation of morals and depravation of opinions under 
Charles II., would have destroyed or corrupted your, free institu- 
tions, if the Puritans had not been there to preserve the traditions 
of morality and freedom.” 

“How came your Church,” I said, “once so independent, to 
become Ultramontane?” 

“ It was the effect,” ho answered, “ partly of the first Bevolution, 
and partly of the Concordat. During the Republic and the Direc- 
tory, the clergy, attacked by the Government and by the mob, fell 
back on Rome for consolation and support. ‘ The world was not 
their friend, nor the world’s law.’ 

“In their own country they were persecuted, and hated, or 
despised. They transferred their allegiance to the Pope. 

“ Napoleon, by the CAicordat, by making the Pope, by his own 
power, without the consent of the bishops, dethrone bishops and 
suppress sees, gave the sanction of the temporal power to the Pope’s 
autocracy. Napoleon wqs the destroyer of the Gallican libertios, and 
the real re-creator of Ultramontanism.” » 

“ Could it not ^e checked,” I asked, “ by a proper selection of 
bishops ? The Government is omnipotent. T^e Pope consecrates 
whomever it chooses. Could it not appoint only men of Gallican 
opinions?” 

“ Up to the present time,” ho answered, “ the Government has 
not considered whether its candidates were Gallican or Ultramontane. 
It has looked out only for its friends, or for quiet men who would 
not give it trouble. I hope that in time*it will correct this neglect, 
and g^ive us Gallican bishops. It will not be easy, however, to find 
good candidates. But the people care little about the question. 

“If 'we had many Dissenters, many Protestants, or even Jansen- 
ists. we should have zeal and belief. There are both at Nismes, and 
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in the other Protestant districts. But in this country the peasants, 
unexcited by dissent, are indifferent. They are not unbelievers, but 
they are not believers. They do not think about religion. If you 
were to ask tliem about any of the details of their faith, you would 
find them ignorant. The subject never occurs to them. They go to 
church from habit, for they do not understand the service ; they 
respect the cure, ask bis adyico in their difficulties, and would resent 
any injury or disrespect of which he was the object. But their faith, 
such as it is, influences little their conduct.’’ 

• The little chateau of La Boque is moated, defended by towers and 
by a barbican, and seems to be in the state in which it was five hun- 
dred years ago. The lords of La Roque and the abbes of Val 
Richer were generally at war. M. Guizot has a pardon granted by 
ITenry IV. to the seigneur of La Roque for having treacherously 
killed the abbe. The chateau was bought some years ago by a rich 
Rouen manufacturer, who uses it as a shooting-box for three or four 
weeks in the year. 

Six ch&tcaux have been bought in this country during the last ten 
years. Two have been bought by Protestants, one by a Jew, and 
one by a Greek, a Fanariotc. 

31.— It rained all day. After dinner wo had a fire. 
Guizot stood before it and talked of some of the eminent men whom 
ho had known. IIo began by the English, and put Lord Aberdeen 
as a diplomatist at the top. ^ 

^‘The great fault,” ho said, *‘of the English statesmen is, 
that they speak only with reference to their English hearers, 
and act only with reference to English interests or English 
opinion. Lord John Russell favours the expulsion of the Italian 
sovereigns, because they are iinder Austrian influence, and Austria 
is unpopular in England. Peel called ouif conduct in Otaheite * an 
outrage,’ in order to please the missionary public, without reflecting 
that the use of such language by the leader of the House of Commons 
was a much greater outrage than the dismissal of an English mis- 
sionaiy from an island under French protection. 

‘‘Now Aberdeen never fell into thif|fault. ifo was a citizen of 
the world. He kpew the interests and the feelings of foreign 
nations, and consulted them. lie never cut knots, he untied 
them. He never lost his temper. Though he could not bear 
contradiction in the House of Lords, he was tolerant in his 
cabinet. He has often said to me, ‘We had better talk no more on 
this question to-day, or we may^ render it insoluble. A week hence, 
when we have both thought it over, we will recur to it.’ Three 
times daring his ministry there were questions which menaced a 
quarrel. They were Otaheite, the right of search, and Morocco. If 
Peel had been then Minister of Foreign Affairs they would have led 
to one. On the other hand, if I had had to negotiate in 1840 with 
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Aberdeen, tbe Eastern Question would have been amicably arranged. 
Syria would have been quiet under Mehemet Ali, Mehemet All and his 
euccessors would have boon put under restrictions which would have 
prevented the misgovemment of Egypt, and the calamities which 
followed the rupture of the cutente cordkile would have been averted.” 

** A great impro^^menl:,” said M. de AVitt, has recently been made 
in the management of international quarrels. Instead of going to 
war, wo make preparations. If we offend you, you build ships. If 
you annoy us, we arm Cherbourg, or we case with steel some frigates. 
L’honneur est satisfait, not by killing some hundred thousand men, 
but by wasting some millions of money. It is* expensive, but far 
less expensive than war.” 

‘‘ In my time,”'saifl Guizot, “ this expedient had not be, on thought 
of. Nor wore we able to silence the tribune. There was always a 
danger therefore that the violent language of your chamber, meeting 
the violent language of ours, might produce an explosion. Peel, as 
loader of the House, gave us great trouble. If he had been Foreign 
Minister I doubt whether peace could have been preserved, in the 
state of French feeling and of French liberty which existed from 
1841 to 1846. 

** Other nalions hate war, and treat it as a calamity to be avoided 
as long as it is avoidable. France actually likes it. It is an amuse- 
ment, which she is sometimes forced to refuse herself, but it is 
always with regret. She submits to peace with the reluctance with 
which you submit to war. This renders the situation of a French 
minister ^vho has any sense exceedingly difBcult. In proportion as 
his policy is peaceful, it is unpopular. It is called, and in one sense 
it ifi, anti-national. 

“No one,” he continued, “can doubt Palmerston's talents or 
knowledge. He is adnNrable in discussion. He sees with the utmost 
clearness the point that is before him. He seizes with sagacity the 
best means for carrying it, but he sees only one thing at a time, llis 
policy, therefore, is narrow and insulated, and sometimes inconsistent. 
His mind wants keeping. * 

“In this respect he is the opposite to Talleyrand. Talleyrand saw 
with admirable sagacity what were the great interests of his govern- 
ment; he pursued them with vigour, and adhered to them with 
obstinate tenacity, but he sacrificed to them, with a facility, which 
was almost ostentatious, all triumphs of mere vanity, and even all 
interests which, though real, were subordinate, ifle was always 
ready to exchange pawns for piqcos. If Palmerston has set his 
heart on taking a paAvn, he will sacrifice a rook for it. 

“ Another fault of his policy is its irritability. He picks up every 
straw of offence that lies in his path. If a man did so in private 
life he would quarrel with his wife once a week, and with his valet 
once a dav. 
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** He resents a fillip as if it were a stab^ and fires a ninety-eight 
pounder against a wasp’s nest. If the house of a Gibraltar Jew, 
who never possessed £1000, is plundered, he asks for £30,000 of 
indemnity, and blockades the Pineus to extort it.” 

” I must defend Lord Palmerston,” I said, as to the Pacifico and 
Finlay afiair. A mob, headed by the son ot a Greek minister, had 
plundered Pacifico ; the kii^g himself had robbed Finlay. Otho, 
with childish obstinacy, refused any reparation whatever. He would 
not let the claims made against him be even inquired into. 

‘‘What was Lord Palmerston to do? He was forced to take 
Pacifico’s story, bceausc the king would not discuss the matter. Ho 
was forced to employ force, because the king would not hear argu- 
ment. And he sent an overwhelming force in Order to save the 
king’s honour, by rendering resistanec impossible.” 

“ Well,” said Guizot, I am not enough acquainted with the 
details to discuss with you the Greek affair, but you must admit that 
Palmerston is generally blamed for it.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ for the very reason that makes you blame him, 
that the details are not known.” 

''You will not defend,” ho answered, "Palmerston’s revolutionary 
foreign policy ? ” 

" The conduct,” I answered, " of many foreign governments has 
been such that nothing short of revolution can reform them. I do 
not sec how Palmerston could avoid feeling tliis, or, feeling it, arid 
knowing that it was felt by all the Liberal party in England, how 
ho could avoid expressing it. And ho has done no more. I am 
* inclined to think that France has favoured revolutions among her 
neighbours quite us much as England has.” 

"That is true,” said Guizot, "as respects the French people. 
With tho exception of that of the eighteenth Fructidor, which was 
the beginning of military despotism, our early revolutions were 
useful. They did cnownous harm, but it was overbalanced by still 
greater good. In our minds, at least until 1848, revolution was 
associated Vith reform, w'ith liberty, and with progress, and above 
all, with tho downfall of what we mojt hate, aristocracy. We 
expect every insurrection among our neighbours to produce justice 
and liberty and equality. 

"Wo are exposed too, far more than you are, to the influence 
of refugees. They are generally harmless -with you, they do not 
speak your language or understand your feelings or your institu- 
tions, they cannot enter your public service. You are penittis toto 
divisi orhe Britanni, They find England dear, foggy, and unsym- 
pathetic, and quit it. With us they arc almost at home ; we adopt 
them and we employ them.” 

"How do you account,” I asked, "for the insertion in the 
Monitenr of the addresses of the Colonels in 1858 ? ” 
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"Loms Napoleon,” answered Guizot^ meant to intimidate you. 
It was a strange blunder for a man who had lived in England. 
But the effects were excellent. It opened your eyes. If be bad said 
nothing you would have passed tho Conspiracy Bill, and have still 
trusted bim'as your faithful ally. 

“In 1830,” hu added, “Spain encouraged the Legitimist con- 
spirators. Boiirmont was just within the frontier. Tho Duchesse 
dc Berry was to join him. I brought tho Spanish Government to 
its senses by giving to the Spanish •refugees, Mina, Valdez, Isturiz, 
and their party, full liberty to conspire against it. Ferdinand was 
alarmed. lie know that lie was hated, despise^ and, what is worse 
than all for a sovereign, diAtrusted. lie implored us to discounte- 
nance all conspiracies in Franco against him, jjromisiiig to repress 
all in Spain against Jiouis Philippe.” 

September Is^. — AVc talked this morning at. breakfast of Lamartine. 

“Never,” said Guizot, “was nature more prodigal, and never 
were her gifts more abused. He began willi elocpience, imagination, 
courage, beiiulj', birth, fortune. All have been destroyed by his 
want of sclf-coinmand. lie never can resist the immediate gratifica- 
tion of his vanity. He has wasted lii.s foi*tuiie in ostentatious hos- 
pitality and almsgiving ; ho boasts that ho is la providence of all his 
lieighbours. Ho falsifies the facts of history, in order to introduce 
claptraps and theatrical elTccfs; ho falsifies its spirit to please, to 
•inllame, and to deceive tlie ignorant mob of readers. Jlis policy, 
when a member of tlic I^rovisioiial Government, was all vanity. He 
hoped that the Itcpublicans and tho bourgeoisie would unite to make 
him president. I cannot read his Giron dins.” 

“ When Lamartine,” said 0. do AVitt, “ was in power, ho used to 
jot down indiscriminately hints for liis poems and hints for his 
administration. In paper containing among other things a list of 
prefects was found the word ‘ David.’ 

“M. David therefore appeared in the Monitenr as prefect, and 
Lamartine’s secretary came to him to ask M. David's address. 
Lamartine was sorely puzzled. The name certainly was t^cre, but 
he could not tell why. At last ho recollected that he had put it 
down as a memorandum of some allusion to King David, to be intro- 
duced into a * meditation.’ So a notice appeared in tho Moniteur 
nominating A. B. a prefect in the place of M. David, ^appele d 
d-aiitrcH fonctions.^ ” 

“ Has Lamartine any children ? ” said Md6. de AVitt. 

“ None,” said Guizot. “ The paucity of children to a marriage in 
tho higher classes is such, that it very much diminishes tho chances, 
at all times small, of seeing an eminent man succeeded by an eminent 
son. Scarcely any of the great men of the Bevolutiou left sons of 
any merit. Laujuinais is tho best that occurs to me. Ho is a man 
of sense and intfjgrity, hut would not be distinguished if ho were 
* VOL. XXllI. N.S. K « 
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not tho son of the Gonirentionist. Carnot was nothing; Thibau- 
dean’s son was clever, but a mauvuiB sujet. The regicide Thibaudeau 
^^'as one of the most respectable members of the Convention.” 

“ I know him,” I said, and liked him. He was proud of his 
English, and once said to me, ^ It is nonsense to say that 'Frenchmen 
cjinuot pronounce t h ; I can say dat ” as well aa you can.’ ” 

This paucity,” continued Guizot, ‘‘ would facilitate tho recon- 
struction of an aristocracy. TKe rich families remain rich, or rather 
increase in riches, for their numbers diminish and the value of their 
jjroperties increases.” 

“ You will obtain,’^’ I said, “ind<»ed, you have, a rich upper class : 
but a real aristocracy, tliut is, a body of men uniting political 
importance to hereditary fortune, is scarcely compatible with the 
reign of universal suffrage.” 

“ That is true,” he said. Though you have as yet escaped 
universal suffrage, the lowering the suffrage by your reform has 
destroyed the aristocratic character of your Government. You 
could not now, as you did from 1703 to 181*5, liold on, through 
military failures, financial difficulties, and commercial distress, until 
tlio long-deferred success arrived. You could not, as we did from 
JTonri IV. until Louis XTA’’., jmrsuo for one hundred years one un- 
deviating policy. Your reformed House would not stand more than 
a very fow years of ill success. I liavc no doubt that your home 
Government is bettor tlian it was under I’itt, or under Pitt’s*, 
followers. An uiircformed parliament would not have given you 
poor-law reform, or municipal reform, or free trade. But it would 
■+avo given you greater statesmen, and a firmer and a wiser foreign 
policy. 

.“Your next full will be into what will be virtually universal 
suflrugc — for it will place power in the harnhs of the uneducated 
majority, and it signifies little whether they arc sixty per cent, or 
ninety-nine per cent, of Jhc electors. And a parliament elected by 
universal suffrage will never be moderate. It will always oscillate 
between servility and revolution. With us it is servile : with you 
it will bo revolutionary. • 

“Your present semi-radical House has already forced you to 
break down the two great conservative powers in Europe — Russia 
and Austria. 1 admit that there was much to disapprove in both of 
them, and, from Russia, much to fear. Her people are in tho semi- 
barbarous state which renders them the blind instruments of their 
sovereigns, and their sovereigns have often been semi-barbarians, 
violent, Jiggressive, and despotic. Under Nicholas sho was the con- 
sistent ohntinate enemy of all liberal institutions and liberal opinions. 
So is Austria, and though not covetous of territory, she is covetous 
of influence, and her influence is exerted in favour of despotism and 
agninst improvement. If you had wcikoncd only one of them you 
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might have done well ; or, if there had been no suoh country as 
France in the world, it might have been well to destroy the power 
of both of them. 

<^Sut France is a standing danger, sometimes to the freedom, 
sometimes to the good government of Europe. And ^hat bulwarks 
have you now agAinst her ? Not Prussia. Her army, out of all 
proportion to her population or her wealth, is a militia. Our military 
men treat it with contempt. Sardinia, or by whatever name the now 
kingdom of Italy is to be called, is, at least for the present, powerful 
only for mischief. 

“ The Netherlands and Belgium could bring kilo the field 200,000 
men — a force not to be despised : but they have no military reputa- 
tion. 

“Russia is hors de coinhat Our trooi)s have returned from Italy 
with a great respect for the Auslriau soldiers. But they have 
enough to .do to keep down Hungary and Vonotia. 

“ Austria while intact, sujiportt'd by Belgium and Holland, and, 
in case of need, by Prussia, *\vas a chock to tho ambition of a French 
despot, or to the madness of a French republic, which was useful, I 
might say indispensable, to you and to ourselves. And you have 
(lone and arc doing all that you can*without actual war to break her 

U]>.” 

• 

Sunday, Septewhar 2nd. — ^Before breakfast Guizot read to us a 
sermon of Bojirdalouc’s, and Pauline do Witt a prayer : they both 
read admirabl 3 ^ Later in tho day there was another service for the 
servants, most of whom arc Swiss Protestants. 

“ The same sermons,'' said Guizot, “ or even the same prayers, are 
not fit for us and for our servants and children. What suits us is 
only partially intclligfble to them. What they can understand we 
think commonplace. Bourdaloue," he added, “is tho first of our 
preachers. Massillon has too much ornament. The ornament is 
good, but a sermon deals with interests of such overwhelming im- 
I)ortance, that tho preacher ought not to appear to think of h A style.” 

“ Nor,” I said, “ ought any other speaker or author to appear to 
do so.” t 

“Without doubt,” said Guizot ; “ the less ho shows that he does 
so the better. But when period after period is perfect, when every 
idea is presented clearly, vividly, and concisely, when after it has 
been exhibited at full length in a long sentence it is repeated in 
miniature in a short one, no one pan fancy that the author was not 
thinking about his style. No one can believe that Tocquoville or 
Macaulay thought only of his subject. and nothing of himself. Now 
ono might hclievo that Bourdalouc did this — at least a person not 
<»f the metier, a person who did not know from experience how 
difficult it is to write simply and naturally, might believe it.” 

K 2 ' * . 
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M. Guizot talked at breakfast of tlio royal personages whom he 
had known. 

Louis XVIII./' he said, ‘‘ has the reputation of constitutionalism, 
but it was not because he liked or even approved parliamentaiy* 
government. JTe hated the charter; but hejbelieved it to bo neces- 
sary, and he submitted to it with a good grace. With bettor grace, 
indeed, than Louis Philippe, principally because he took less interest 
in public affairs. Louis Philippe's S 2 )ii*it was broken by the revolu- 
tion. He 'worshipped Republicanism as some Asiatic nations do the 
Devil, as a maleficent Princijilo to be flattered and propitiated, but 
not to bo resisted. ^c\mong his ministers, those 'W'hom he caressed 
most, siuJi as Ijafittc, and afterwards Thiers, were not those whom 
he trusted most or liked most. ITo used to call them by their 
simple surnames ; lie never did so to Casimir Perier, or to the 
Due de Broglie, or even to me. He was not familiar w'ith those 
whom ho respected; or rather, ho ceased to respect those who 
apiK*arcd to wish for his familiarity. Ho has been called false, but 
I never found liim so. Though personally bravo, he was politically 
timid ; he preferred address to force ; lie always wished to turn an 
obstacle instead of attacking it in front. Ho has been called 
avaricious. That is anoiber calumny. Ho did not like to waste his 
money, but ho devoted it libtn'ally to 2 )ublic purposes. Though 
never confident us to tho future, ho made no lu’ivafo jjiirse. In 1848 
ho lost his head. When ho went down into the Carrousel and found* 
tho National Guard crying, ‘ La n'formc ! ' ‘ La a eformo ! ' liis presence 
of mind deserted him. He answered, ‘ Vous avez la reforinc, Barrot 
est charg^ de la preparer,’ went back, and abdicated. If he had let 
Bugcaud act for him all would have heen saved. Thiers was not a 
good counsellor in extremity. I do Jiol believe that ho wants 
courage, but bis imagination disturbs his judg^^tmt. His real place 
is in the tribune. In the streets be loses his presence of mind ; in 
the cabinet he always •j)rcferrcd iino politique de varicte a uno 
politique do raison. I was forced to retui-ii to France in 1840 to 
prevent tiis engaging us in a war in order to give Syria to Mehemet 
Ali. A thing quite riglit and useful, b’ /t not useful peculiarly to 
France ; not more woiy;li a war than the giving Lombardy to Pied- 
mont was. And even in the tribune, although a first-rate debater — 
clear, simple, ingenious, and .persuasive — ho had two great faults. 
First, he was too loijg : he repeated himself too often. Every 
speaker must repeat himself, since in every assembly some attend 
at one time and some at another ; but Tliicrs abused this privilege or 
this necessity. His other fault was the want of order. There w^as 
no principle of arrangement in his speeches. The end might have 
been at the beginning, and the beginning at the cud. This made it 
difficult to answer him, because it was difficult to remember him. 
In order to recollect his speech it was necessary to reconstruct it.". 
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Was Mde. Adelaide,’^ said my daughter, 8uperior\iromau?*’ 

“ Morally,” answered Guizot, ‘‘not intellectually. She had good 
sense, but i( was commonplace good sense. Such too was the 
character of Louis Philippe’s mind. He had sagacity and know- 
ledge of mankind, biiit he was fitter to decide between different 
counsels than to suggest. This similarity led to the opinion that 
Mde. Adelaide had great influcnco over him. She appeared to 
have influence, because they generally took the same view of a 
question. 

“ He was an admirable causciir ; perhaps too good, for hi^ pleasure 
in talking often made liim lose time, and dfometimes made him 
infliscrect. 

“ He did not, like most royal persons, assume to lead the con- 
Tersation. Ho let it take its course. You might suggest topics, 
you might oven ask him questions. 

“ Queen Christina,” he continued, “ was one of the cleverest 
sovereigns that I have known. No one tauglit mo so much about 
Spain. She judged persons and things with groat intelligence and 
impartiality.” 

“ Another very able man is the King of Wurtomburg.” 

“ Twenty years ago,” I said, “Prince Woronzoff told mo that he 
considered him the best gonoral that Germany then possessed.” 

^ “ Tie is quite as rcmarkablo,” said Guizot, “ as a statesman, at 

least as a theoretic statesman. Ho used to (complain to me of his 
nullity ill practice. ‘ You,’ he said, ‘ because you are a subject, can 
be a minister. You can aflWjt the destinies of J^Vaiice, and through 
Franco those of the world. WJiai can a poor little King of 
Wnrteraburg do ? Ho cannot be a minister, and if he were to 
affect to play the ii^depcndcnt sovereign ho would be laughed at. 
The Bund will not allow him to liave a foreign policy, or even a 
domestic policy. Of all institutions for misgovernment the Bund is 
one of the worst. It renders tho German * sovereigns powerless for 
good, and irresistible for evil.’ ” 

“ You kncw.McttcrTuch,” I said, “and you knew the Duke of 
Wellington. AYhicli do you put tlie higher as a statesman P ” 

“ Tho Duke of Wellington,” ho answered, “ beyond all comparison. 
Metternich was dexterous ; bo was skilful in his dealings with other 
diplomatists. But he knew nothing of the people. Tho explosion 
of 1848 found him not only unprepared, but.unsuspicious.” 

“ A few days,” T said, before the Austrian revolution of 1848, 
Lord Hardingc, on his return from India, spent some days with him 
in Vienna. ‘See,* he said, ‘the results of my policy. While 
the other thrones of Europe are tottering Austria is not oven 
threatened.* One of the first persons whom Lord Hardinge met on 
his arrival in London was Metternich, who in his flight had preceded 
him.** 
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“He said to me,” said Gnizot, “in 1847, that he was not aware 
that he had ever made a political mistake. 

* Uli mors gravis incidit 
Qui notus niniis omnibus 
Igiiofcu’s nioritur sibi.* % ^ 

His wit,” ho added, ''was chiefly antithetical. He said of yoii^ 

‘ Les Anglais ont plus do hon sons qu’aucuno autre nation. Et ils 
sont fous.’ ” 

“ That,” I said, “ was lilcc Talleyraiurs praise of English educa- 
tion — * C’cst la ineiliouro ('ii Europe, et cllo est detestable.’ ” 

“What struck me most in the Duke of Wellington,” said (aiii^iot, 
“was his wonderful good sense and sagacity. Ho had not a spark 
of imagination, but he did not want it. It w\asnot necessary to him, 
as it is to other iii(*n, to supply the defects of perception. He waa 
not forced to conjecture ; he could see eveiy part of his subject.” 

“ Whom do you consider,” I said, “ as your best general 

“Trochii,” lie answered. 

“ Lamoricicre, JMjicJIahon, and Changarnier arc all good. Ihit 
Lamoricierc has never been tritid against civilised soldiers ; he lias 
encountered only Arabs, Cabylos, and i^Tnoutiers. Sraclfahon is an 
admirable general of division, but those v ho have served with him 
doubt his fitness to coniinaiid 150,000 men, and, unhappily, that may 
now bo considered as the normal force of an army. Changarnier is 
like Harpugon’s cook. Ho wants largo appliances. He requires. 
100,000 men to do what J>rupoloon would have done with 50,000.” 

“ Troohu "was the favourite scholar and aide do camp of llugcaud. 
When ho was only a captain, and a very young one, Bugeaud wrote to 
me to propose to raise him, over the heads of hundreds of his seniors, 
to the rank of chef do bataillon. It is the m‘ost imj^ortant step in 
the service. ‘I shoidd not ask it,’ ho said, *if I were not sure that 
I am prcjiaring a marccbal for you.’ ” 

“Why were consulted?” I said. “You were not Minister 
of WarJV’ 

“ jN’o,” he answered, “ but I was leader of f he House. The nouii- 
nation was sure to be attacked, and I hud to defend it.” 

After breakfast wc begged Madamo C. de Witt to show ua 
some of her fiither’s orders. She brought down three — the Golden 
Fleece, the Elephant, and a Chinese order. The last, it scorns, is tho- 
greatest. The owner of it wears a blue button and ranks immedi- 
ately after the emperor. It consists of a collar of amber beads, with 
a sort of bropch of jasper and a jasper tassel. 

Guizot’s collar of the Golden Fleeco is the one which was worn by 
Philip H, of Spain. It is of gold and enamel, and finely worked* 

It confers grandeeship, but whether hereditary or not Guizot doea 
not know. Queen Isabella wished to make him Duke of San 
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Antonio. When he refused the dukedom she sent to him the 
Murillo which ornaments his apartment in Paris. 

Ghiizot’s pictures at Yal Richer are modem. His mother, by Ary 
Scheffer, and the Queen of the French, by Winterhalter, are the 
best, and are both very good. A remarkable one is an equestrian 
portrait of Mehcmet Ali. Ho had not the common Mussulman 
objection to being painted, and sent this picture to G-uizot after the 
Syrian affair in 1840. . 

We walked in the afternoon over the wooded hills overlooking tho 
Abbey. 

We talked of Hebrew poetry. • 

‘‘The first people who wTote sensibly were the Hebrews. All 
other Asiatic literature is childish. From them common sense passed 
to tho Greeks.^' 

“I have always,** I said, “considered Egypt as* the parent of 
civilisation.** 

“Yes,** said Guizot, “in point of time. Hut tho Egyptians, 
though rich, refined, and civilised, while all the rest of the world was 
barbarous, do not appear to have had any valuable literature. Their 
characters were too ciiinbrous to be much used in books. They are 
essentially lapidary. Tlioir cosmogony was as wild as that of the 
Hindoos. Their worship was still worse ; it was tho most degraded 
, fetishism. I do not think that wo own much to the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, tliough Moses is said to have studied it. There are no 
Coptic words in Greek ; it is a, branch of Sanscrit. Greek language 
and art came from tho Assyrians and riiauiicians. Some of the 
Basques appear to ho Phoonicians. They use words which are to be 
found in the Peiniilus of Plautus. 

“ Tho use of cliarqpters easily written and easily read scorns to he 
necessary to a high degi’ee of literary cidtivation. Tho want of such 
characters has kept stationary tho Chinese. Tho complexity of their 
characters probably was one of the causes* which arrested tho pro- 
gress of the Arabs, an exceedingly intelligent race,’ who yet have 
contributed little to literature. The Carthaginians, gretft as they 
were in commerce and in arms, and using Greek characters, nuist 
have had poets and historians. The irrecoverable loss of their 
language is a great misfortune.** 

Tho conversation wont from Hebrew to Italian. 

“There is much, modern Italian poetry,,* said Gtdzot, “of great 
merit, of which you know nothing. Even Macaulay, who know 
everything, was little acquainted with it.** 

“ Was his knowledge of French literature,** I said, “ groat ? " 

“Greater than that of almost any Frenchman,** said Ghiizot* 

“ He told me once that he knew only three perfect works— Mmo. do 
S4vign4*s Letters, the Lettres Provinciales, and Moli^re*s grbat 
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** I never,” I said, “ read the second part of Faust.” 

It is not worth reading,” ho answered, “The meaning is not 
easily made out, and is seldom worth making out. Goethe, like 
many other Gormans, fell in love with his own creations and his own 
ideas, and dwelt on them till he wore them out. The second part of 
his Wilhelm Meistor and the latter part of his Wahlverwand- 
schaften arc scarcely readable.* The best German poems arc the 
ballads. • 

am a great novel reader,” he continued, “but I seldom read 
German or French novels. The chtiractcrs arc too artificial, there 
are too many forced Tiituations, and the morality is generally detest- 
able. My delight, is to read Fnglish novels, particularly those 
written by women. C^eat tout urn hole tie morale. Miss Austen, 
Miss Fcrricr, Charlotte llroiite, George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, and 
many others, ‘ almost as remarkahle, form a school which in the 
excellence, the profusion, and the contemporaneousness of its produc- 
tions resembles the cloud of dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
ago. 

“It is remarkable,” ho continued, “that while you are great in 
some of the imitative arts, you fail in others which are closely 
connected with those in which you excel. Your painters are good. 
Your architects, with a few great exceptions, are detestable. 

Your dramatic writers are not first-rate, but they arc respectable. 
Your actors do not approach mediocrity. Young Kean is very bad. 
Macready uas worse, and yet ho had a high reputation. 

“ The greatest living tragedian is Madame Viardot. Her 
acting in Gluck’s Orfeo is perfect. She has more real passion than 
even Ilachcl. And yet Kachel was very great. Raphers exquisite 
tact and powers of imitation showed themselves by her conduct in 
society. She was ill-educated, she was ill-conditioned, was already 
grown up, and, as one would suppose, with manners not only 
formed but fixed when she was first introduced into good company. 
She must have known th.'it she was not respected, that she was 
tolerated '^only as a show. One can scarcely imagine greater dis- 
advantages. And yet her manners were iJorfe ;t. They were digni- 
fied and graceful, yet uhrostrained. 

“I much preferred her to Ristori, particularly as a reciter. 
Ristori is too vehemenf. She rages and gesticulates before it is 
proper, and more than it is proper. 

“ Rachel began quietly and slowly, and gradually iy)se to passion, 
as the audience hccanic pasnionni. • In the evenings i;oo on which 
she W'as to re.cito she was composed, almost reserved, from the time 
that she entered the room. She did not jump, as Ristori does, from 
gay badinage or fierce politics to passionate declamation. 

“ We study Molidre,” he continued, “ rather less than we used to 
do — :>less^than you do Shakespeare. I do not think that four lines 
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from Shakespeare could be quoted in the House of Oommons without 
being detected. But when I quoted in the Ohamber of Deputies 
these lines — 

, ‘ Je hais tons les liommcs, 

Les uns parcciiu’ils sout m^chans et malfaisansi 
Et les autrc*3 pour ^trc aux mecbaiis complaisaus/ 

the House did not find out that it was Moliere, or even that it was 
verse. They accused me of abusing the House. And I doubt 
whether I appeased tlictn by telling them that it wae a quotation 
from the Misanthrope '' 

In the evening, nonohstant Sunday, the childibn danced. 

September 3rrf. — We went before breakfast to see the school. It 
is mixed, and contains, when full, about sixty children, but, as this 
was the first meeting after the vacation, not above twenty were 
present. 

I desired a boy to sketch on the black board a map of France. 
Ho made a fair outline, and put in correctly all the towns which I 
mentioned to him. 

“We pay more attention,’’ said Guizot, “to the geography of 
Franco than to that of Palestine, to French history than to Jewish 
history, and to modern French history than to that of Cloves or 
^Pepin. Your practice, I believe, is different.” 

The schoolmaster is a pleasing, intelligent young man. He has a 
neat house, built — as was the school— by 11. Guizot, and an income of 
about £60 a year. With this ho is content. His chief want is that 
of society. There is no medical man or notaire in the village. He 
is far more cultivated than the farmers, or even the cur^s ; but they 
must be his associatesi 

The children looked healthy. 

“We have no manufactures,” said Guizot. “The difference in 
health between our agricultural and our nfanufacturing villages is 
striking. 

“ There are two communes between me and Pont I’Evfique which 
adjoin. They differ littlo in soil or in air, or in the number of thoir 
inhabitants, - but one is purely agricultural, the other is chiefly 
manufacturing. Each furnishes in time of peace, every year, four- 
teen conscripts. In order to get fourteen youths fit for service 
twenty-eight ballots are necessary in the agsicultural commime, and 
sixty-four in the manufacturing one. Of those who draw the lot of 
service among the manufacturers Qfty are rejected as unfit, for 
fourteen among the agriculturists.” 

“Even the rejection,” I said, “of fourteen out of twenty-eight ^ 
seems a large proportion.” 

“It is not large,” he answered, “for France. The majoiily of 
the young men who, as entering their twehty-first year,^ beoonie 
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subject to tbe ballot, are unfit for service. And if our wars continue, 
that proportion will increase. The mere occupation of Algiers is a 
drain on* our able-bodied population. For many years it required 
a garrison of one hundred thousarfd men. It now requires sixty 
thousand. If, as is probable, we take in Tunis, it will again require 
one hundred thousand. Wo are always in danger, too, of having to 
conquer Morocco. Even our •present African empire is almost as 
great a burden to ns as India is to you. If we are forced, as you 
^ were forced, to make further conquests, it may become a still greater 
burden. 

“Avarice, or rather cupidity, created tlio genii of your distant 
empire ; vanity created ours. And the ignorance and perverseness 
of semi-barbarous neighbours may oblige us, as they obliged you, to 
extend it. Africa has given us good soldiers, and India has given 
you good generals. There the advantages to the dominant countries 
cease, though I hope that the conquered countries will bo better 
governed under Christians than they were under Mussulmans.” 

“ You expect,” I said, “ to see Tunis Frencli. What is Constan- 
tinople to beP” 

“ It cannot roiuain Turkish,” lie answered. “ The attempt to pre- 
serve the int(?grity of the rotten Turkish Empire is an attempt to resist 
nature. Such an attempt, when made by two such nations as France 
and England, may bo persevered in f<n’ yen i s. The longer it lasts tliq 
greater will bo the waste of men and money, and diplomacy ; but it 
must ovcntually fall. The Turks must bo driven across the Bos- 
phorus. Wo cannot occupy Constantinople, nor can you ; wc are 
both resolved not to lot Russia have it. All Europe would refuse to 
put it under Austria, even if Austria wero mad enough to wish for 
it. It cannot be independent; it must, ther/jfore, bo Greek; .iho 
capital of a Greek empire, to which you will bo wise enough to cede 
your troublesome and useless protectorate of the Ionian Islands.” 

“ The lonians,^’ I said, “will not be gainers by such a cession.” 

“ Of course,” he answered, “ they will bo worse governed by the 
Greeks ^han they are by you; but a people had rather be ill 
governed by its fellow-countrymen than well g overned by foreigners. 
In Algeria wc have put an end to the civil wars of tbe tribes, 
we have made the country safe, wc distribute impartial justice, its 
produce has ononnously increased in quantity, and also in price. 
N’ever was a conquered country more benefited by its conquest. 
Yet it requires the constant presence of a French army, and the 
constant vigilance of the Bureaux Arabes to prevent an insurrection 
more extensiye than your Indian mutiny, and quite as vindictive.” 

On the evening of the 3rd of September wo left Val Richer after 
a most agreeable and instructive visit. M. Guizot is never greater 
or more amiable than in his own family. K W. Senior. 
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The capture of Pfevna, which took place on the 10th of the month, 
has been followed by the diplomatic activity which might have been 
expected. Of course, the exact order of this activity is not known 
to the outside 'world, but there can bo no reason to suppose that* 
peace is very close at hand. Austria and Germany have satisfied 
themselves, how much or Ijow little they have»to fear from Russia, 
and see no reason to interrupt the due chastisement, of Turkey. The 
incident which most affects England is the calling of parliament 
together at a slightly earlier date than is usual. Whatever may 
prove to be the object of such a step — whether to ask for money for 
increased forces, or for purchase of a piece of territory, or for ratifica- 
tion of a war policy, or to discover what policy will satisfy the 
country — ^wc may see at least that it tends to check any hopes of a 
successful issue to negotiations for a peace. Whatever else may 
happen, that is certain. It will naturally raise the expectations of 
the Porte, and harden the disposition of Turkey to remain impracti- 
cable. This, of course, has been tho uniform tendency of the action 
of the [^English government. The rojoctioji of the Berlin Memo- 
randum in the spring of 1876 persuaded tho Turks that England 
would bo on their side sooner or later, and did more than anything 
else to embolden Turkey in her resistance to all subsequent Notes 
and Protocols. It is true that in November Lord Derby gave public 
and official warning to Turkey that if the Porte by obstinacy or 
apathy opposes the^ efforts which arc now making to place tho 
Ottoman Ihnpire on a more secure basis, tho respomihility of the con- 
Bequences \chkh may emue mil rostBolely with the Sultan anillm adviserB** 
But the Porte never believed this. And ntow, at the moment when 
the consequences wliich Lord Derby implied have ensued, and are 
presenting thqmsclvcs wdth a directness that cannot be rciSsted, the 
English government is doing, or, gives itself the air of doing, some- 
thing which will again make the Turks think that, after all, they 
will escape the consequences of their obstinate refusal of all practical 
proposals of reform a year ago. 

Now we have never denied that tho Eastern situation is one on 
which an English politician may or must look with a vigilant and 
interested eye. We have treaty engagements connected with it. 
Wo are greatly responsible for the prolonged existence of tho govern- 
ment which is responsible for tho present war. We are one of the '* 
powers whom that government a year ago defied. And we have 
material interests which perhaps one contingency in tho coarse of 
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the yr$T might serioasly affect The question bow far those interests 
are really engdged is open to dispute. But beyond that lies the other 
question whether the risk to those interests has been, or can be, demon- 
strated to be grave and immediate enough to justify us iA, threatening 
Bussia and ourselves with war. This is not proven nor provable. 

Tho case of the war party is based upon the transforiqation of 
a certain number of hypothetical contingencies into assured cer- 
tainties. We arc urged to act as if certain doubtful possibilities 
were positive actualities. From this or that hypothetical premiss 
they draw a categorical conclusion, and thence they advance 
at a single stride* to the most tenable of practical measures. 
Thus — J/’ Russia estfiblishes herself at Constantinople, it may en- 
danger the supremacy of the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean; it may loosen our hold on the Suez Canal; it may shake 
our prestige in India ; it may compel us to go to war with Russia 
one day : — rrr//r//, let us go to war at once. There is not a step 
of tho w'holc argument that is not open to doubt in the mind of a 
clear-headed man, even if ho should happen to have alarmist leanings. 
Why should our naval supremacy be imperilled ? Wo have a bigger 
fleet than all tho otlier fleets of tho world put together, and Russia 
neither has nor is likely to have either money or skilled men for a 
fleet one-fifth of the strength of ours for an indefinite time to come. 
Who 'does not remember the commotion about tho Russian navy^ 
every time that a naval constructor went <o St. Petersburg, and yet 
tho first precaution taken by tho Russian government after the 
declaration of war was instantly to hide this formidable navy out of 
the way. Again, if one thing is more certain than another to draw 
Russia away from the direction of India it is the possession of Con- 
stantinople. Nothing else could so engage all licf interests and concen- 
trate all her resources and energies. From a weak oriental power, she 
would straightway become a weak western power. Next, the presence 
of Russia in the Bosphoi^is would be a blow to our prestige In India. 
We are getting rather tired of the mysterious forebodings of one 
school of' Anglo-Indians. They look gloomy, and mi^tter unfinished 
sentences about “ things getting talked about i i the bazaars,'’ &c., &c. 
If Russia speaks abovtJ a whisper, wo arc warned that the Indian 
Empire is in danger. It is as terrible as in the days of Figaro : — 
Je broche une comddic dans les mceurs du sc rail. Auteur espagnol, 
je crois pouvoir y frondcr Mahomet sans scrupule ; A I’instant un 
envoy^ . . . de je iie sais ou se plaint que j 'offense dans mes vers la 
Sublime Porte, la Perse, une partie de la presqu'ile de ITnde, toute 
TEgypte, les royaumes do Barca, de Tripoli, de Tunis, d’Alger et de 
Maroc, et voild ma comddic flamb^e, pour plaire aux princes 
mahom^tans, dont pas un, je crois, ne salt lire, et qui nous 
meurtrissent Tomoplate, en nous disant : Chiens de Chretiens.** 
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And yet all these apprehensions are as problema^cal as any that 
ever haunted the bosoms of the military and naval cWbs. One Wf 
of the Indian officials will tell you that the other half are all wrong, 
and that the Indian Mahometans, though friendly to Turkey as an 
old-fashioned power as against the vulgar pushing Western, will not 
stir a finger. And at any rate we have this indisputable fact, that 
twenty ^^ears ago we had scarcely S 2 |vcd Turkey from her enemy, 
and burnished up our prestige again hy the Crimean War, when the 
value of our prestige, and the deep conciliatory effect of our making 
ourselves the champions of the Mahometan power, were immediately 
shown by the outbreak of the Indian Kebellion., However this may 
be, what man of sense will say that the disputed and denied possibility 
of lessened prestige in India is a reason for inflicting upon ourselveh 
the certain calamity of war? If the prospective injury were un- 
doubted instead of being full of doubt, oven then war would be a 
thrice and four times questionable step. How extravagant then is 
it to talk of war to frighten or please the famous bazaars, when it is 
so infinitely open to question whether the bazaars would be either 
frightened or pleased after all. Is a cobweb thread of such assump- 
tions as this to hold the bloody head of War ? And the master 
assumption is the slenderest of them all. Russia is not at Constan- 
tinople, and even if the Emperor thinks it necessary to go there for 
temporary occupation, there ai’e a score of irresistible causes why 
*he cannot stop there. For one of tlicm, wo may quote the woll- 
known saying of the diplomatist to the Czar Nicholas, The road to 
Comtantinople lies through Vienna. With Austria and Germany on 
her flank, Russia at Constantinople would be the weakest power in 
Europe, and of this her statesmen are perfectly aware. The presence 
of British forces at Gallipoli or in the Bosphorus could not make 
her a whit less likely* to stay at Constantinople than she is now. 

Tlicse are only one sot of illustrations. The speeches of the 
deputation to Lord Derby would furnish several more. Although 
Lord Derby’s reply to Lord Stratheden and his wise friends was 
made at the end of last month (November 28th), it is worth while 
to recapitulate* one or two of his points, because in the Babel of 
the political discussion of the time these, points are incessantly 
recurring. 1. 17ie Euphrates Valley Railway. ** I cannot, for my 
own part, think that the true line of communication between 
England and India lies through the Euphrates Valley. I believe 
so long as we have tho Suez Canal uninterrupted and undisturbed 
we have a communication sufficient for all purposes.” And to those 
who have found out that a straight* lino from London to Calcutta 
runs through Erzeroum, Lord Derby might have recalled that such • 
a line would also go through Vienna and one or two other great 
cities which are not exactly either under British jurisdiction nor 
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in the hands of weak powers. 2. Trehisonde and the Suez Canal. 
. ^^With regard to the gentleman who told mo that the Suez Oanal 
would be endangered if tlie Russians were to get to Trebizonde^ I 
'must say that is. a proposition which^ although I do not negative it 
off-hand, still appears to me to be somewhat difficult* of proof.” 
3. Afghanistan and the Indian Mahometans. Again, another 
gcntlehian remarked that if the Afghan people turned agdinst us 
there was a danger of their being joined by the whole Mahometan 
population of Ipdia. I do not fhink there is imminent danger of 
that, and I believe that those who are more conversant with Indian 
subjects than, perhaps, we arc in this room, iVould back mo up in 
that opinion. Unfortunately we had an Afghan war some twenty- 
five or tliirty years ago, and I do not think on that occasion there 
was the slightest feeling of sympathy showm in favour of the people 
of Afghanistan by our own Mahometan fellow-subjects in India. 
Wo have had sundry troubles in that quarter on the frontier; but 
there has been no evidence that any particular S 5 mipathy was felt 
for them by the millions of Mahometans who inhabit India.” 

4. Comtdntinopk, *^I do not think Constantinople is in that 
immediate danger in which it seems to bo considered by some of 
those who have addressed me to-day. I think they have, very 
much underrated the difficulties wliich the Russian armies have, 
and which they will continue to have, before them. But upon 
that point I can only again refer you to the language held by us ' 
as to the conditions of our neutrality at the beginning of the 
war. From the opinions then expi’esscd we do not intend to 
deviate in the slightest degree on one side or the other.” 

If every one of the propositions that have been mentioned repre- 
sented accomplished facts, it would still bo doubtful whether we 
should bo doing our best to counteract the alleged mischief by going 
to war. The theoiy of the alannists scorns to be that England must 
somehow be protected, nut against the risk of destruction, but against 
the risk of attack. No nation in the world enjoys immunity from 
the latter- risk. Every nation has weak points in frontiers, resources, 
military system, if some other pirticular nation should clioose to make 
the attempt. No natiop cried out more indignantly than ourselves 
against France for raising tlie very same pretensions in 1870 which 
our alarmists are raising now. The Chauvinists said: It is not 
enough that our people are prospemus, strong, contented ; they cannot 
be secure so long as we 'have a great empire across the Rhine ; they 
cannot be strong unless Germany is weak and Italy is weak. Our 
impartiality enabled us to see with admirable penetration the folly 
of such a position. No country is, or ever can be, absolutely and 
eternally safe against every possible contingency. To enter upon a 
^var with the aim of placing your country in such a position that 
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no other power could reach her^ is to fight for a fixil^h^ihuneia, ^ It 
is to call down at once a shower of e'vils, whioh could onlj.Jiaye come 
*at the worst, and might possibly never have come fft alL . 'A nation 
is strong, not because she is secure against every hypothetical attack, 
but because her policy is not provocative of attack, and 'because her 
resources and organization will enable her to meet attack. France, 
for instance, is, under her present system of policy, recovering a 
position of unsurpassed strength, ^c United^ States are strong. 
But neither Franco nor the American Union is invulnerable nor 
omnipotent. And it is omnipotent invulnerability thaf our alarmists 
insist upon as the one condition of safety. They will never get what 
they want. No nation complies with that condition. If some of 
our journalists were to banish themselves to New York, they would 
within a month begin a series of bitter and passionate articles to 
demonstrate the appalling insecurity of the Eastern seaboard, the 
grave perils of a descent from Canada, and the scandalous betrayal of 
American interests by leaving San Francisco open to the aggressions 
of a fleet of junks from China. 

Unhappily we have dangerous classes in England who give a 
credulous ear to incoherent apprehensions which they would laugh 
to scorn if they saw the same in the people of any other country. 
Ill every foreign disturbance it has been the same. ** I recollect 
perfectly well the American war,^' said Lord Derby the other day, 
“and how a considerable section of the public were extremely 
anxious that we should take part in that, and endeavour to put an 
end to the struggle- I recollect the Franco- Grerman war, and how 
some organs of public opinion, and some public men also, expressing 
what was thought by them <o be the real feeling of the country, 
contended that England was eternally disgraced and lowered in the 
eyes of the world because we did not take part in that war. With 
regard to both one and the other of those cases 1 venture to say 
that the great majority of the public of this country would now 
bo of opinion that if we had intervened in either of those wars we 
should have committed a great blunder, and involved oursalves in 
unnecessary calamities. There is a strong inclination on the part of 
a large section of the public to rush into a contest when they see one 
going on — ^no doubt with a natural and honourable sympathy for 
the weaker side — ^but without sufiicicntly reckoning the cost to 
themselves or the country. We all recollect how a minister some 
years ago undertook a great war for the sake of prestige; and he 
said ho went into it with a light heart, but he did not come out of 
it with a light heart — ^neither he, 'nor* his master, nor his country. 
But for my part, believing that unless a war is necessary it fc a 
crime, I think wo ought to be most careful to do and to say . 
nothing that may tend unnecessarily to bring it about. Lord 
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Derby might have strengthened , his case by adding that* there were 
people who would have gone to war about Schleswig-Holstein, and 
who would have gone to war rather than submit the Alabama 
Claims to arbitration. Now and at all times we have not . one but 
an unlimited quantity of Emile Olliviers. 

There is probably more incoherent matter talked in Pall Mall in 
any given afternoon just now, than has ever been heard on any spot 
on the earth’s surface since man first entered the social union. The 
gulfs between premiss and conclusion have never yawned so wide. 
The conclusion that wo are in for it, that we must fight, that we 
must take something, is invariable, but the versions arc different, and 
the fact of their being self-contradictoi^ is no objection. Russia, is 
an aggressive power ; therefore, in the interests of the public law of 
Europe, England must take Egypt, Cyprus, and perhaps Jerusalem, 
to say nothing of advancing to Herat and some other places beyond 
the north-west frontier of India. The Russians arc badly led, they 
are hardly a match for the Turks, and a force from India under 
'Lord Napier of Magdala would have made short work of GeneraJ^ 
Loris Melikoff ; their money is all gone ; they will have a revolu- 
tion ; their strength is sapped by administrative corruption ; therefore 
England must make haste into war before this mighty and despotic 
military empire, this colossus with boundless resources, shall 
have rivetted its yoke on the eastern world. Prince Jlismarck is 
bent on weakening Russia, so that he may bo free of apprehensions, 
of an alliance between her and Fi*aiice, but lie docs not wish her to 
be too weak lest Austria sliould in consequence become too strong ; 
and Prince Bismarck is plotting with Belgium, and dreaming of 
annexing Holland ; therefore England, if she has any regard for her 
own interests and honour, wdll do exactly what the evil minister 
wishes, by plunging headlong into a w'ar with Russia. One might 
fill pages with this strange delirium. Is there another country in 
Europe where you copld find a member of a legislative body 
capable of saying anything so amazing as was said at a meeting the 
other dey, to wit, that Ghazi Osman behind the trenches of Plevna 
was fighting the battle of the Church of England ! ‘ 

Mingled with this incredible mass of self-contradiction, incoherency, 
and non-aequilur, arc all sorts of misercs in the way of pci*sonal gossip. 
Official journals go out of their way to assure us that the relations 
betw'een the Queen and the Prime Minister are most cordial. Well. 
Lord Beaconsfield is ndt the first statesman of his own stamp under 
whose roof tho Queen has broken bread. The now volume of the 
Life of the Prince Consort — published at this particular moment, it 
woilld seem, in the pure spirit of mischief— gives to the visit to 
Hughenden a companion picture in tho more famous visit to Saint 
Cloud., Lord Beaconsfield would not be the first of tho Sovereign’s 
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Losts who had plunged a great country into war for an idea, and 
under the plea of protecting its interests had endangered its existence 
by a policy of havoc. 

But let us put away these idle and degrading reminiscences. The 
English are*their own masters. It is not for the decorative dements 
of the government to play with the destinies of the great army of 
industry, masters and men, directors ^.nd workers : to draw us inch 
by inch into a policy that will make the gloomy position of our 
laborious population gloomier still,' that will make the prospects of 
commerce and manufacture even more cheerless than they are, that 
wiU load the springs of industrial activity witl^ the burden of new 
debt ; and all for what ? ]^o responsible statesman has yet told us 

for what. No responsible statesman has yet laid before the nation 
a fuljy reasoned and intelligible aceount of what we have to gain, and 
how we are to gain it, by abandoning our neutrality. Can it really 
be pretended that the great empii'c on which the sun never sets 
has its real base, not in the industry and skill of its popu- 
lation, in the uprightness of its rulers, in the vast wealth that 
the toil and thrift of ages have accumulated, in the steady-eyed 
self-possession of the strong man armed keeping his house — ^but in 
the crazy and tumble-down offices of the Ottoman Porte P Does the 
vast pyramid of British rule really rest on such an apex as that ? 

It is deeplj’ instructive to those who need instruction as to 
iho true elcineiits of strength and power in nations to read the 
violent language used by the Prince Consort about the attitude 
of Prussia during tho Crimean War. Prussian neutrality is de- 
nounced much ds English neutrality is denounced by our own 
alarmists to-day ; it is revolting ; it will certainly end in tho 
effacement of Prussia as one of tho great Powers; and so forth. 
The Prussian soverei§^ of that date was no wise statesman, and 
the reasons for his abstinence from the Crimean war were not the 
best that could have been given. But nobody will deny that that 
abstinence was wholly and completely justified by the results, as is 
our own abstinence from the half-dozen wars into which W(f should 
have been plunged within tho last twenty years if wo had followed 
the restless counsellors who cannot rise to the, height of perceiving 
that a nation may be strong in patiently nursing her resources, 
and great in being silent. M. Ouizot both said and did a great 
many foolish things, but he spoke at any rate one wise word when 
he said to Mr. Senior, that the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
might be persevered in for years, but “the longer it lasts, the 
greater will bo the waste of men, and 'money and diplomacy, and it 
must fall.*^ Even the war-party admit this ; yet they have no 
solution of their own, no constructive policy, no germ nor hint of - 
such a policy, but only the futility of a war to avoid the inevitable. 
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The cause of reaction has seldom been plunged into such an abyss 
of humiliation as has for the moment swallowed up the conspirators 
against the French Bcpublic. No words need be wasted in telling 
over again the odious story of the Broglie Plot, its cunning, its law- 
lessness, its criminality, its fatuous poverty of resource. People 
admit that they may almost be grateful to its contrivers for giying 
Europe so unexpected a chancq of measuring the growth of Franco 
in political sense, and of measuring the abject incapacity of her 
internal enemies even for managing their own sinister trade* 
Frenchmen themselves, who have suffered all the bitterness of the 
fight, con hardly be expected as yet to take this philosophic view of 
what they have so perversely been made' to undergo. Furious strife 
between neighbours, anger among friends, fierce schism in families, 
tlio vigils of long dubitation, the agony of apprehension, — the pvils 
of all these things, even after the danger seems to have come to on 
end, are not effaced in a moment. The effects of the nightmare 
will long survive the awakening. The tension of the struggle has 
been as severe as any in history, where there has been no resort to 
actual force, and perhaps our generation will never know how near 
France has been to a violent subversion of civil government since 
the October elections. At one moment oven the scornful optimist 
of the Republique Fran(;aue must have expected the stroke. Or ,it 
may bo that what looked like tho preparation for a crime, was in 
truth never at any time anything worse than an infatuated blunders 
Few people are now in the humour to call the Marshal by the name 
that he richly deserves. George the Third was almost heroic and 
farsighted compared with Marshal Macmahon, and we can only 
regret that the abuse of severity by triumphant parties in France in 
1793, and at some other times, makes it inexpedient to revive slum- 
bering memories by an impeachment of the Vhole band. If ever 
tho betrayers of the commonwealth merited a lesson, those are tho 
men. But it is perhapsi enough to leave the Duke de Broglie to the 
gnawing despair of ambitious impotence, and the Marshal to the 
EumenMes of his drawing-room. The shooting-butts at Satory are 
only for treason among the lower classes. 

The description of, the final scene of sarrender is almost in- 
credible, although it has been officially contradicted. Still more 
incredible is tho gossip about Prince Bismarck’s interference. 
Such a story was in any case sure to be invented, but it wiU not 
be to the interest of !E*rench faction to pretend to b^eve it. It is a 
needless humiliation to tho Marshal. Tho notion of the destinies 
of a great people being in the hands of this unfortunate person- 
age is overwhelming. That the bearer of the very greatest and 
loftiest title in Europe should have to make open confession that 
hej^has been dragged headlong and blindfold into a conspiracy 
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against the welfare of the country, that he did what he was bidden, 
and said what he was told to'say, and that he never knew the 
meaning either of the speeches that he repeated or of the papers 
that he signed or of the policy that he passed off as his own — ^it is 
pitiable. M. Thiers was certeinly no hero. Those who have read 
his Conversations*in these pages may take his measure — ^a kind of 
infernal Imp-Statesman, as he has been called, engendered by 
Machiavelli on the Yivandiere of the Regiment, and with the blessing 
of Satan on the union, for it was his nimble tattoo on the literary 
kettledrum that marched France to Sedan. But Thiers would 
never have plunged into suph an adventure as that of the Sixteenth 
of May without definite ideas us to the military means at his dis- 
posal. It was not so much his respect for constitutions, as his 
knowledge that he had no military power to fall back upon, that led 
to his prompt resignation of the presidential office on another famous 
day of another May. The Marshal and his friends either made a 
miscaleulation, or else went to war without first sitting down to make 
any calculation at all. They invited a whole host of functionaries 
to fight in their ranks, promising on their honour that they would all 
stand or fall together. And now the author of all the turgid mani- 
festoes and imperious messages and general orders, which have 
humiliated the people of Franco for six months, not only eats his 
own words, but, reaching a singular climax of baseness, deserts both 
his own principles and the men who were credulous enough to 
-believe that ho meant what he said. lie remains, but they sink. 
M. Gambetta then is proved to have been right all along in making 
light of common apprehensions as to the Marshal, ever since the 
intriguers of 1873 placed him in the presidential chair. 

But this is not to spy that since the Sixteenth of May those have 
not also been right who have maintained that nothing can be done 
until the Marshal has been got rid of, and that therefore the present 
ending of the crisis is less satisfactory than if the Marshal had chosen 
the other alternative, and instead of submitting had resigned. Of 
course nobody says that now measures of any kind ought to be taken 
to drive the President to resign. The object now must clearly 
be to work as well with him as circumstances will allow until 
the peaceful expiry of his term. In 1879 one-third of the Senate 
is to be renewed, and if that be satisfactorily accomplished the. 
Republicans may perhaps breathe freely. ^ must be very 

sanguine who feels quite sure that in the interval there may not 
descend once more a bolt from thp clear sky. There may be a truce, 
but there can bo no secure peace under the existing conditions. It 
is very easy to blame'^the Left for not having made things easier 
for M. Dufaure’s former ministry ; for having acted like a party in' 
opposition instead of a government party. They were not a govern- 
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ment party. They had an instinctive feeling of it then, and the* 
Marshal’s semi-confession of the Duke de Broglie’s intrigues shows 
how right they were. They are not a government party now, for 
they can never be sure that the same cabal that plotted J)ehind the 
back, first of M. Dufaurc and then of M. Jules Simon, will not be 
plotting next week behind the back of M. Diifaure*over again. And 
this is the reason why it would have been better for France and 
the Republic if the Marshal had resigned and been replaced by 
M. Gr^vy. We do not forget that though the Republicans had a 
great majority at the elections, there is a minority that is much too 
great to be ignored. • Whether the Cons^ervativea amount to rather 
more or rather less than a third of the constituencies, is no matter. 
It is certainly too powerful both in numbers, connections, and 
resources, to be dealt with roughly. With so new a majority and 
with opinion so sensitive and so easily liable to turn, there is always 
a danger of momentary shocks, and no doubt the retirement of the 
Marshal would have been a shock. There would have been a crisis, 
but the crisis would have been surmounted, and it would have been 
surmounted once for all. As it is, there is still a crisis to come two 
years hence, ifeanwhile, however, there is the good side of the 
present quieter solution. Moderate Conservatism and its friend Fear 
would perhaps have been excited at the withdrawal of the President, 
though onlookers perceive that his humiliating cffacement is in many 
important respects, so far as their objects are concerned, not very * 
different from withdrawal. It is a severe trial to the more logical 
and energetic spirits among the Liberals to have to give decisive 
weight to this Moderate Conservatism. But they seem to have mas- 
tered themselves. The conviction has spread that Republicanism 
can never again be worse than a withdrawing tijle. It moves forward 
again by the very nature of things, and the assurance of this may 
well fortify those of whose political hopes it is the centre, in courses 
of patience and firmness.* The majority of Frenchmen have at last 
come to believe that the Republic is compatible with all that men 
prize under the names of security and order ; they are now waiting 
for the end of the Septennate for a chance of seeing the belief veri- 
fied. The remarkable thing, as every one sees, is, that this has been 
no mere triumph of the fiery and energetic genius of Paris, but that 
the whole country has done its part, for the first time since the First 
Empire. 

This is not a matter thajfc concerns France alone. Her neighbours- 
have at least as good reasons as France herself to rejoice over the 
acquisition by her people of a firm, orderly, and reasonable political 
temper. When we reflect how much Europe* has suffered from the 
military humours of France, wo see what a gain it must be for 
Frenchmen to show themselves masters in political faculty. The 
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triumph of Bepublicanism is not exactly the same thing as the 
triumph of European peace, but it is the next thing to European 
peace. 

The battle of the Bepublic is long and clow, no doubt. But how 
momentous an issue! Even for one great country in Europe to 
have shaken off "'now and forever the last trappings of here- 
ditary monarchy, will mark no common or secondary advance in 
the moral history of mankind. There is no Bepublican party in 
England — ^nor for that matter was there any Bepublican party in 
France twelve months before the overthrow of Louis XVL, nor 
in the American Colonies ten years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It might even be said that there has been within the 
last few years a certain recrudescence of Courtiership in this 
country. The many persons concerned would perhaps do well not 
to trust too much to tho depth or sincerity of this momentary 
reaction. Loyalty to the Crown will bo found to be rather for orna- 
ment than use. It will still be a relief for self-respecting citizens 
here to see France at any rate definitely putting an end to all this, 
and marking the Chief Magistrate as the greatest of the servants 
of the nation, and in no sense whatever anything but a servant, 
though a very august one, so long as he or she discharges the 
functions of his oflficc with loyalty. The civic spirit of a great 
Bepublic next door to us will make the conventional loyalty of 
mere ceremonial monarchies seem the very meaningless thing that 
• it really is. 


December 22, 1877.* 
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ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 

The Russian armies have crossed the Balkans at every point at 
once. They have occupied Adrianople^ and the Turks are con- 
centrating their whole forces at the capital. This position, which 
could always be supplied by sea, and whither Asia Minor could send 
successive reinforcements of hardy soldiers, would probably hold out 
far longer than Sebastopol, for it could in the same way arm its 
bastions with naval guns, and without infinite trouble it would be 
impossible for tho Russians to bring so far siege pieces able to silence 
* the heavy metal borrowed from the iron-clads. But it is doubtful 
whether the Turkish government is energetio 'enough for a defence 
oFThe hsi];om kind, and wo may well believe that the cosmopolitan 
and disunited 42^ulation of the capital would not lend itself to a 
resistance whicli\jould require considerable fortitude, and perfect 
concord of opinion. On what conditions will the Russians make 
peace? 

It is not difficult to guess the answer ; indeed the terms have 
been already indicated with much precision in a publication 
which seems to bo inspired at once by the ideas of the Slav party 
at Moscow, and by those of the Court of St. Petersburg. The 
independence t)f Servia and Roiimania is to be recognised. The 
Bulgarians are to have an autonomous government with a Christian 
prince, under the suzerainty of the Porte. The territory of Monte- 
negro is to be enlarged. Bosnia is to be placed in more or less 
immediate dependence on Austria. In Asia the Russians will claim 
at least the places actually conquered ; for they cannot, say they, be 
justly condemned to re-take Kars every twenty years. Proposals 
will also be made for the free passage of tho Dardanelles, and for 
the handing over of Crete to Greece, notwithstanding that hitherto - 
Greece has spent more eloquence than powder, and has done more . 
talking than fighting. . Evidently Russia will ask nothing important 
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in Europe. She cannot annex Eoumania which has contributed so 
much to the success of her arms, and, without the annexation of the 
Principalities, how can she plant her foot beyond the Danube P Be- 
sides, the whole Germanic race would rise in indignation at the 
passing into Slavonic hands of its blue Danube. 

With what eyes will the great Powers regard these terms of peace? 
First of all, Germany can find nothing to object to in them. From 
the beginning she has never ceased to urge Bussia onwards, and 
has supported her at every moment. And why ? We must first 
take count of the personal sentiments of the Emperor William, who 
is anxious to discharge punctually his di^bt of 1870. Next there 
comes the general interest of Germany with which Prince Bismarck 
concerns himself. The further advances Eussia makes in Asia, the 
less strength she has applicable to Europe, and the greater is her 
need for the support of Germany. The annexation of uncivilised 
countries such as Khanates of yesterday and the Armenian districts 
of to-day is no accession of strength for Russia, any more than the 
possession of Algeria has been an accession of strength to France. 
It is rather a cause of weakness, and the acquisition of a vulnerable 
point. It coats money, it costs men, and, as tho war of 1870 has 
proved, it has not even the advantage of forming good troops and 
good officers, for the habit of fighting with a very inferior enemy 
induces forgetfulness of the tactics necessary for contending with an 
equal. Chess jDlayers know that nothing is worse for skill than 
to play often against muffs.^’ It is certain, therefore, that 
Germany will give unqualified support to the condition.': of peace 
which Russia demands. .. 

The position of Austria is more complicati^a, for the simple 
reason that this geographical expression — ^stria — comprehends 
three nationalities whose interests arc different and often con- 
flicting. The Magyars arc ardently, and indeed violently, anti- 
Russian, because they fear — not without reason — that the creation 
of new Slav states in tho Balkan peninsula will give to the 
Slav element a great predominance in the basin of the Danube, 
and will consequently deprive them of tb | hegemony which they 
hold in that region, aifd which they owe not to their number, for 
they are greatly in the minority, but partly to their energy and 
political aptitude, partly to tho division of tho various Slavonic 
groups. It is, howcvei; manifest that neither Count Andrassy nor 
even M. Tisza will lend himself to tho Turcophile passion of his 
countrymen. The Austrian Slavs-r-the most numerous of the three 
nationalities — ardently desire tlie emancipation of their brethren in 
the Balkans, and Prague illuminates for the victories of the 
Russians just as Pcsth docs for the victories of the Turks. But 
the Slavs, who fill the army and the civil service, have, it is true. 
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no voice in the councils of the Government. As for the Gter* 
mans, they are divided in Austria just as they are in Germany. 
Those whose inspiration is drawn from popular sentiment and 
instinct of race, are extremely hostile to the Russians, hut others 
who are guided by the political views of the day and the policy of 
the Government will hear nothing of any project of opposition to 
Russia. Tho Government itself, whieh in fact is entirely master of 
the situation, exactly because of the divided inclination of its sub- 
jects, will in all probability remain faithful to the principle of the 
triple alliance, and will see in the Russian demands nothing of a 
nature to affect Austrian intgrests unfavourably.^ The alliance of the 
three emperors is in fact the salvation of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and has to be accepted as a necessity. To understand this it 
is enough to have been a close spectator of the fermenting disturb- 
ance and the constant possibilities of danger which the latent hostility 
of Russia quite recently kept up in tho Slavonic populations of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary, Croatia, and Carinthia. The 
security afforded to Austria by its reconciliation with Russia was so 
thoroughly understood that the Austrian Funds rose considerably as 
soon as, by the good offices of tho Emperor William, the sovereigns of 
the two remaining empires had shaken hands. It is too evident that 
Austria cannot separate her policy from that of Germany, for the hos- 
tility of tho latter power would instantly menace her very existence. 
Kor is it at all probable that she could undertake in concert with 
JSaglai^ a war in favour of the Turks, whicll would bring upon 
her tho cdhihined forces of Germany, of Italy, and of Russia, between 
which powers ofN^derstanding has been believed to exist ever since 
the beginning of tj!le Eastern crisis. Italy cannot do without the 
friendship of Germany} because the moment may come when she 
would have to defend herself against the clerical reaction with 
France at its back ; and this danger has been seen too close and too 
recently for the Quirinal to forget it. What help could England 
bring to Austria in battles of which Bohemia and Galicia would be 
the scene? All the available troops of Great Britain would be 
wanted at Constantinople, and the English iron-clads could hardly 
sail to tho defence of Vienna. It seems etident, therefore, that 
Austria has no interest in abandoning tho triple alliance, which 
gives her safety and comparative repose, to enter into an English 
alliance which would profit her nothing. , 

Besides, the Russian conditions cannot much inconvenience her. 
The annexation of a portion of Armenia, the opening even of tho 
Dardanelles, areno concerns of hers; The establishment of new Slavonic 
principalities beyond the Danube may be extremely disagreeable to 
tho Hungarians, but Austria could receive from it nothing but 
advantage, for these states would accept Austrian protection far 

h2 
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more willingly than that of Busaia, and the commerce of Austria 
would profit largely. 

The annexation of Bosnia to Austria is a geographical and 
humanitarian necessity. Geographical, for it is absur^ that Dal- 
matia, a narrow strip of coast studded with ports once important 
and now languishing, should be separated from the territory 
extending behind it by an arrangement which is fatal to herself, 
because her harbours, hemmed in by a line of custom-houses, receive 
hardly anything from the interior, and fatal to Bosnia, because her 
access to the sea is barred, and the founts of life, prosperity, and 
civilisation, which cbmmerce would bring to her, are stopped. It is 
humanitarian also, for in Bosnia, to keep the peace between Moslem 
and Christian, there is need of an authority at once foreign and 
strong. In Bulgaria tho question is simpler. The Moslems are 
Turks by race, and will emigrate and disappear little by little. In 
Bosnia tho Moslems are Slava of the same race as the Christians. 
They arc numerous, they are holders of tho land, and hence their 
territorial attachment is strong, and they are not likely to quit tho 
district. Under these conditions, the problem of establishing an 
independent government is almost insoluble. Annexation to Austria 
means, for the country, order, justice, prosperity, roads, access to tho 
sea, and reunion with that coast from which it should never have 
been severed. 

The interest of Austria is then clearly this : to abide by the 
triple alliance ; to permit the creation of autonomous princip^.'tkc 
nominally vassals of the Porte, but soon to fall un^kti^ Austrian 
influence ; to place in Bosnia an Austrian archdu^j f'and to establish 
a Zollverein between Bosnia, Herzegovina, and^almatia, in order 
to connect with the districts of the interior the Dalmatian ports of 
Zara, Scbenico, Spalatro, Bagusa, and Cattaro. 

Tho attitude of Austria could only become warlike, if in addition 
to England she bould count on France, and if she judged Bussia 
sufficicptly weakened to be only a slight assistance to Germany, 
which would then be one to three. The expressed intention of 
Prince Gortschakoff to make peace alone rfith Turkey produced a 
disagreeable imprcssioli on the cabinet of Vienna, and it is possible 
that the idea might have occurred to it of quitting tho 
triple alliance for another, should France lend herself to tho 
project. 

Now, although France maintains scrupulously her policy of reflec- 
tion and even of self-effacement, this policy must not bo taken too 
literally. ■ France has become once more a power of the first order, 
and she is infinitely stronger than at the time when under 
Hapoleon III. she was the arbiter of the destinies of the continent. 
She has an army more numerous, better exercised, disciplined, and 
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furnislied, animated also by a far higher moral feeling. She is 
richer, too ; her budget is fairly balanced. She has more than two . 
milliards in coin at the Bank, and a metallic currency better sup- 
plied than that of all the other countries of the continent put together. 
The famous war-treasury of Prussia is nothing in comparison with 
this. The one thing which she lacks is good generals, and above all 
some one special chief, one head capable of managing everything, and 
to whom all would from the beginning bo ready to pay blind obedience. 
Nothing is more essential than this at a period when armies are 
assembled in a week, and when a campaign is decided in a month. 
There is no time now for dqliberating or for making war, as of old, 
by consultation. 

Could England count on France to fight Eussia P Asa fact the 
French nation has all along been very indifferent to the Eastern 
Question. In the first place it had enough to do to escape the clerical 
absolutism which was within an aco of re-establishing its hold. 
Again, if democratic sentiment is on one side inclined to sympathize 
with the emancipation of the oppressed llayalis, ofi the other side it 
has no sympathy witli Russian autocracy. As may easily be seen, 
from tho articles on foreign policy in the Journal ties Debats, the 
Constitutionalists are anti-Russian and urge England to action. 
The liepuhliqm Fran^aise, the organ of jM. Gambotta, speaks in the 
^same sense. Only a short lime ago tho same party would have made 
advances to Russia in order to detach her from her German alliance ; 

• bujb-^considcring her now as definitely committed to Berlin influences, 
they havh«^turally turned against her. Yet the French people 
have often re^d44^d the Crimean war, which cost them so much in 
men and money, amd which made only the melancholy return of 
securing the throne fpr their master Napoleon III. How often have 
Frenchmen said, '‘You will not catch us pulling tho chestnuts out 
of tho fire again for our English friends''! Undoubtedly Russia 
is the natural ally of France. Situated at the two extremities of 
Europe, these two powers alone are in a position to make each other 
ample concessions. Napoleon I. and Charles X. both saw this. Both 
wished to make a Franco-Russian alliance the instrument for effect- 
ing a complete re-adjustment of the map of Europe. Napoleon’s 
project failed, because he wished to take all and give nothing. Tho 
plon^ of Charles X. was frustrated by tho peace of Adrianoplo and 
tho revolution of 1830. Such combination^ cannot fail to emerge 
sooner or later, for they arise from the nature of things. 

Meanwhile the wind does not, blow from this quarter. It would 
appear that the idea of an alliance between France, Austria, and 
England has found favour in more places than one. It would even 

(l) This plan was found in the secret arohires of tho Tnileries when they fell into 
the hands of the members of the Government of National Defence in 1871. We borrow 
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seem that the object of M. Gambetta’s journey to Rome was to explore 
the ground, and to see whether in the case of common action on the 
part of London, Paris, and Vienna, Italy would not interfere with 
Austria, and would abstain from combining with Gprmany and 
Russia. Xing Victor Emanuel — it may bo remembered — ^received 
Gambetta cordially, and it sce|as certain that he gave assurances of 
the neutrality of Italy. * 

The action of England may be thus stated: To achieve a 
solid result, sho must manage to drag with her into war France, 
which is naturally little disposed to it. For this purpose sho 
must promise her compensation, or look, on quietly while she takes 
it, even wero it such as made Lord John Russell recoil at the time 
of the Danish war. England would thus play the odious and 
abominable part of precipitating the whole of Europe into a general 
war, which would bo the most terrible battle-royal of this century, 
and which, according to the side to which victory inclined, would 
imperil the existence either of Belgium or of Holland. 

Happily, the French ministry is composed of prudent men, whose 
love of peace is sincere, first because peace is an excellent thing in 
itself, secondly because it is by means of peace that France secures 
grandeur and recovery. They are all animated by a common desire. 
M. de Freycinet, who has just introduced a bill for improving and 
completing the system of railways, is anxious to increase the power, 
of his country by favouring the development of all its industrial 
resources. Every one is working and preparing for the Exhibitwft^ 
M. "VVaddington is in every sense of the word a man of ;wi6l^th, a true 
servant of the public weal, devoted to his country, sriTh out forgetting 
the general interests of humanity, so that ]\[. Fo^^^^nic^, who has just 

0 

the text from Financial Opinion, Avliicli ducluics it to bo publiKhcd for tho lirst time. Its 
tenor, however, -was already known : — 

“ ri-ojcct for an eventual reorganisation of Europe presented to and adopted by tho 
Council of King Cliarles X., Sopteraber, 1829. 

“ M. do Poligiinc presented this projtjct during tho war between Jtiiasia and Turkey. 
Contindntal allianco against England. Jutimato alliance of Russia and France. A 
Christian kingdom at Constantinople. • 

“For Franco : Belgium. The Rhenish provinces to ^ of erected into a kingdom under 
a Dutch prince. i. 

“For Russia: tho l^roldo-Wnllacliian provinces and a third of Asia Minor (two 
million inhabitants), and more if ncccssHiyinlhoBaino territorial sense (sens territorial). 

“ For Austria : »Sorvia and Bosnia. 

“ For Prussia : Holland and la Saxe Itoyalc, 

“ For Saxony : tho country between the Rliine and tho Utainc. 

“ The King of Holland to bo phiccd on tlic throne of Constantinople, with the title 
of the King of Greece. , 

“ The Turks to be driven into Asia and Africa and put under the rule of the Pacha 
of Egypt.” 

The “ project ” hears this endorsement : — “ The peace of Adrianople having been con- 
cluded before the opening of negotiations on this project, it was not presented to 
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1)66X1 d68ignated ambassador at Oonstantinople, said of him rocently, 
have never yet seen such honest worth arrive at such a degree of 
authority/’ It is hard ta believe that a ministry so devoted to the 
public good could expose the convalescence of France, thus happily 
assured, to the doubtful chances of a general war, in order to defend 
a bod cause and to contribute to the maintenance in slavery of 
peoples in whose favour all Europe lAs spoken. Eepublican France 
in alliance with England for the purpose of sustaining the most 
detestable government of Europe, is a spectacle which we may hope 
to he spared. No vital interest engages her in the Eastern conflict. 
As a Mediterranean power, what she in common with Italy h^ to 
desire for the development of her coinincrce is to see the. population 
of the Balkan ixiiiinsula growing in numbers, improving its agricul- 
ture, availing itself of the natural resources of its admirable country, 
that so if may furnish its contribution to the swelling capital 
of the exchange of nations. The llepublicans have accused the 
men of May 16 of leading the country into war. It was one of 
their strongest grievances, nor did any other influence the electors 
more. Noav that they have gained power, how could they plunge 
their country into the very condition which but a few days since 
they so vehemently condemned ? An Italian journal, the Socolo of 
Milan, wliich liolds the first rank among those which defend above 
all things and before all things the cause of pouco and liberty, has 
accurately summed up in the following terms the sentiments of 
JU^lian and of Frencli patriots : The Ejistern Question is simply a 
questioik'^^justice and humanity. What ouglit to prevail is not the 
interests of Tiftjkcy, nor of Russia, nor of Germany, nor of England. 
Our duty is to deliver the oppressed, to free the enslaved, to restrain 
the oppressor.” ^ 

This rapid review of the interests and views of the Great Powers 
leads us to believe that if England inakes war for the Turks she will 
be completely isolated, and that she will have against her through- 
out Europe the opinion of all friends of justice and liberty. Doubt- 
less, as Lord Beaconsfield said a year ago, laying his hand hot on his 
sword but on a money-che.st, “ England is rich enough to aflbrd a 
war/^ — ^^vhich would give promotion to hen officers. But who would 
suffer P It would be industry, commerce, and the working-classes. 
A war against the enfranchisement of the Eastern Christians 
would ho at the same time a war against the workers of England and 
the Continent, already impoverished by the crisis which has lasted 
for three years. In the first place this war would be odious ; in the 
second it could have no lasting result ; in the third it could only 
injure the interest in which it was undertaken. It would be odious; . 
for it would be made not against the Russians only, but against the 
Roumanians, the Servians, the Bulgarians, the Cretans, the Greeks ; 
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that is to say, against all those peoples so long oppressed, in whose 
favour the whole of Liberal Europe has for half a century raised its 
voice. Becently, at Constantinople, Lord Salisbury earnestly de- 
manded guarantees in favour of the Christians, and Lord Derby 
himself has declared that the reforming promises of the Porte were 
of no value. So that England ^ould make war in direct opposition 
to those ideas of humanity and progress which she had just defended 
with so much persistence, that she was on the point of recalling her 
ambassador because his words were disregarded. Such a war would 
bo as monstrous as that which she all but declared against the 
Northern States of the American Union which had just abolished 
slavery, and in favour of the Southern States which were bent on 
maintaining it. 

But, it is said, the Eussian Government is despotic, its adminis- 
tration is corrupt, Poland is oppressed. All this is beside the 
question, for there is no talk of handing over the Balkan peninsula 
to Eussia. Is it right and just that the Christians of Turkey should 
bo relieved of the exactions and iniquities of a government which 
England herself has declared detestable? Is it not certain, as 
England herself lias said again and again, that the only means of 
thus relieving them is to sanction their autonomy ? This, English- 
men cannot deny, for they have maintained it in speeches, in 
despatches, in diplomatic instructions. How could they now, when 
the reform which they have demanded is on the point of being 
obtained, take up arms to support those by whom this refom Juuk 
been steadily refused ? How could they sacrifice the gpWr-land the 
blood of the English people to defeat a humane uj^dCrtaking which 
they themselves for three years have, in concert with all Europe, 
been engaged in promoting P f 

Nor could even the most successful war bring about any durable 
result. Let us suppose that England is completely victorious. Let 
her have beaten the Eussians, at the head of the Bashi Bazouks and 
the Circassians who bum women and assassinate children, side by side 
with all fhe barbarians of Asia Minor. Let her, at the same time, 
have crushed the Servians, the Eouman'ans, and the heroes of 
Montenegro. Let her iren-clads, in concert with those of the Sultan, 
have burned Eupatoria, Odessa, all the Eussian seaports of the 
Black Sea, and even — as in 1854 — those of Finland. Suppose that 
the Eussian armies have been driven beyond the Danube, that the 
Germans have not come to the help of their allies, that the cruisers 
of the enemy have not destroyed a portion of the English merchant 
navy, thus favouring American competition by raising the premiums 
of insurance. Let England have found nothing to stop her, let the 
Emperor Alexander, like his father Nicholas, have been driven in 
one campaign to beg for peace, the conditions of which England is 
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free to dictate. What are those conditions to be P In the &cc of 
Europe, in the face of the nineteenth century, it is impossible to 
re-establish the Crescent at Bucharest or at Belgrade. The character 
of the proUgis of England would make England herself shudder at the 
idea of handing over to them the provinces which have freed themselves 
from her detestable yoke. She could not increase the power of Turkey ; 
she would not think of annexing to*hersclf any portion of Bussia 
whatever. Perhaps she would rigorously restore the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Paris. And what then P Economic forces would go on 
acting. The Turks are good soldiers; they^have showed it once 
more, as they showed it qi old. But their numbers and their 
resources are waning; they will soon have disappeared. It is a 
mistake to say that Plevna has shown the vitality of Turkey. To 
fight well is not to work well, or to govern well, or to create produce 
and capital ; nor, when it becomes impossible to rob others, is there 
any other means of subsistence than work. When the evils of war 
have ceased, the Bulgarians will rebuild their villages, and, in spite 
of violence and exaction, will till their lands. They will multiply, 
they will grow rich, and in twenty years they will assert their 
independence more energetically than they have asserted it to-day. 
Tho Hussion finances would be in a deplorable condition ; the State 
might even be wholly or partially bankrupt. But that would not 
j)rovent tho Eussian j)eople from setting foot once more on the 
upward path. It has already showed itself stronger than in 1854 ; 
.iii.Jjy)0 it will be stronger still. A Quarter of a century hence, the 
situatioir\rvj^»itJd reappear, with the difference that tho Turks would 
be less numcrbits. the Bayahs more impatient, the Bussians more 
powerful. The restJt of an Anglo-Turkish victory would be as null 
and void as the result of the Crimean war. 

Thirdly, the effect of tho war would be simply injurious to the 
interest in which it was undoriaken. I can understand well 
enough that Englishmen are not anxious to see Bussia mistress of 
Constantinople, though I think the alleged dangers are much 
exaggerated. But what is the means of preventing her from coming 
there P So long as belief in tho future of the Ottoman power was 
possible, the means lay in supporting this perwer. But illusions on 
this point must now be over. In spite of the bravery of the 
Turkish soldier, the Turkish Empire is steadily declining, and will 
not rise again. The decline is of old date, jt is uninterrupted ; it 
may be considered as a historic law, and politicians who care for facts 
only should not forget a fact so decisive as this. Another barrier 
must therefore be sought in the establishment of Christian States, as 
strong wd as independent as possible, under the protection of 
Austria alnd England. It is certain that if these States did not need 
the support of Bussia against the Turks they would have no desire 
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to exchange their liberty for Bussian rule. As soon then as it is 
proved that the Ottoman power is broken, the interest of England is 
to replace it as quickly and fully as possible by a league of Christian 
States, which would become the allies of the Western Powers/ If, 
on the other hand, England liinders their formation, and helps to 
keep Christian peoples under Moslem yoke, she will throwthem into the 
arms of Bussia. Tho result of«war would therefore bo to destroy the 
single barrier which, in the future, could defend Constantinople. 
The less is left to the Turks, and tho more completely their 
subjects arc freed, the better for tho purposes that England has 
at heart, 

Tho policy of tho English Cabinet has produced a most deplorable 
effect on tho Continent, has occasioned the severest judgments and pro- 
voked sneers of the bitterest and most disagreeable kind. It has always 
seemed as if England wished to Kuccour the Turks and did not dare. 
The vacillations and inconsistencies of the English Cabinet arise 
simply from the fact that it secs clearly on tho one hand the im- 
possibilit}' of pursuing tho ancient policy of supporting Turkey at 
all hazards, and that on tho other hand it dares not frankly adopt 
the now policy which bids it replace a worn-out and broken 
barrier by another whose elements have tho future before them. 
Now there can bo nothing worse than an attempt to pursue at once 
two inconsistent lines of conduct. Putting aside all humanitarian 
considerations, when it is once proved that the Turks have lost the 
art of governing their European j^rovinces without tho peri^dioal- 
provocation of European interference, tho Turks shoul^^fW^ put aside 
as completely as possible. Half measures will npiTiio, we must be 
logical and apply vigorously tho only possible jpemedy. Lot Greece 
have all tho territory where tho Greek race predominates. Lot 
autonomous Bulgaria have all which the Bulgarians inhabit. Let a 
new wall be built with new stones, since the old has crumbled. This 
is the true interest of England. The more territory remains subject 
to the vicious government of the Turks, the more centres of insurrec- 
tion, and consequently the more excuses for interference, are kept up, 
the more hold also is given to Russia, f ir to her tho Slavs, while 
oppressed, will always ‘turn. None more than England should desire 
tho complete transformation of Turkey, for tho more radical that 
transformation is, the more influence will England and Austria 
exert. 

The continental friends of England have been bitterly grieved at 
the tergiversation and the apparent weakness of the English cabinet. 
It might, have stopped the war at its beginning, by insisting forcibly, 
if needful, on the acceptance of the reforms drawn up by the confer- 
ence. On the day when England destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, and helped to create Greece, she dealt the death-blow to the 
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Tarkish empire. This path once entered on, should have been fol*> 
lowed up. All last summer the cabinet kept affirming its neutralit^i 
but its wishes were evidently for the Turks. Thus, on the one hand, 
it eUcouragi^ed them to resistance, and on the other it seemed to lack 
courage to come to the aid of those who were encouraged to resistance, 
by its almost un^disguised moral support. Inconsistent and pusil- 
lanimous policy! a policy which satisfies no one, and exposes England 
to the laughter of Europe. So disgusted — ^it is said — is the Sultan 
with this double-faced conduct that ho is ready to throw himself into 
the arms of Eussia, and it is perhaps to prevent this that the English 
cabinet has recently assun\ed a more decided attitude. Eut here 
again it is taking the wrong way to accomplish its end, unlesa that 
end is a general war. The demand for- mouiy made to Parliament 
by Lord Boacoiisfield is the one thing likely to bring Eussia to the 
walls of Constantinople. If the Turks felt themselves alone, they 
would make peace. If on the other hand they think they may 
count oil England in case — as the Queen’s speech hints — of the pro- 
longation of the war, thej'^ will not yield. Unless therefore it is de- 
sired that the struggle should ho indefinitely prolonged, the Eussians 
will have to go and seek jicace, if necessary, under the walls of 
Constantinople. Is it because he knows that this would rub 
the British public the wrong way, and augment the chances 
^of the war party, that Lord Beaconsfield is^ willing to push 
matters to such an extremity ? What, then, has England to 
fear^rom the conditions of pcaco winch Eussia demands? Is it 
the retentioT^ of Constantinople, or of Bulgaria P Obviously there is 
no question dl' Sns, for more reasons than one. Is it the Eussian 
demand for the frc^.\ passage of the Dardanelles P If so, where would 
be the danger ? In wenty years Eussia has not succeeded in creating 
a navy able to try the chances of battle with a single Turkish ship. 
IIow then could she be able to endanger the maritime supremacy of 
England? But perhaps the annexation of Kars and Erzeroum, 
beyond the sources of the Euphrates, will threaten the passage of the 
Isthmus of Suez ? The danger hero is again of the most fanciful 
character. But if it were not, its only consequence would be to force 
England to establish herself in Egypt. As 4o this point, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his answer to Mr. Dicey, has clearly proved two things. 
The first is that, until a future so far off as to defy calculation, 
Eussia would not be able to endanger the passage of the Canal, and 
that if she did, there would still remain the Cape route, longer by a 
fortnight only. The second is .that England has already so many 
responsibilities, and so many vulnerable points all over the world, 
that it would be folly, indeed madness, to increaso the number. I' 
am for my part thoroughly convinced that in our days the possession 6f 
colonies is a source of weakness rather than of strength to themoth^is 
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country, and I think that Mr. Lowe is right in maintaining that even 
the loss of India would nowise diminish the power and greatness 
of England. I have always considered the voluntary cession of the 
Ionian Isles to Greece os one of the wisest as well as one ofHhe 
most honourable acts of English policy. But in the case of Egypt 
there is, unfortunately for England, a logical and humanitarian 
• necessity to which she will have sooner or later to submit. Fortu- 
nate are small countries such as Switzerland and Belgium, which, 
like worthy middle-class citizens,' have nothing to do but to let their 
life flow on in peaceful obscurity. But great nations, like great 
men, have a mission to fulfil which they insist accept as a duty. If they 
refuse it, they are punished. It is not for notliing that England has 
set the world the exAiplc of constitutional liberty, has scattered 
over the four quarters of the globe her swarms of Anglo-Saxon 
descent, and has undertaken to govern two hundred millions of 
subjects. Greatness has its obligations, honored onera. The country 
which has done so much for the civilisation of the whole human 
race cannot satisfy herself with growling rich, with heaping up gold 
in the hands of her magnates, and slumbering on the pillows of con- 
tented opulence. Instinctively the people will seek more work, and 
if the cravings for action bo not satisfied it will turn to discontent 
and unwise exertion. Whence arises at this moment in England 
the secret disquiet, the pugnacious disposition w'hich nothing justifies , 
in the eyes of sensible and reflecting men? Simply because the 
people is experiencing an unsatisfied desire of expansion.^ IX, the 
present war comes to an end without further complications, by the 
acceptance in whole or in part of the conditions iinffoscd by Russia, 
the bulk of the nation will thereupon experien^ a va^io but deep 
sentiment of humiliation and loss of consequowicc which may be in 
the future the cause of actions very far from reasonable. Moreover, 
Egypt deserves to be enfranchised much more than Bulgaria, for, as 
Sir George Campbell and Mr. Dicey have showm irrefutably, the 
Fellahs are much more unhappy than the subjects of Turkey. I 
shall long remember the painful impression which I experienced when 
I saw on the banks of the Nile, on the most fertile soil of the world, 
the most laborious and^ober of workers reduced to a state of utter 
poverty ; and yet since then their condition has become even worse. 
I know no spectacle in the whole world more abominably revolting 
than that of the unfortunate Fellaheen despoiled under the bastinado 
of the fruit of their labour, even of their lands watered, from all time, 
with the sweat of their brows, and. thus to pay interest to European 
financiers who have made capital out of the Eh^dive. I am afraid 
of speaking too strongly, and I would rather borrow expression for 
my ideas from the eloquent speech which Sir Charles Dilke has 
recently delivered at Chelsea: — 
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*• As for Egypt, there was much to be said for the view that our route to 
India should not be in the hands of a Power so exposed to frequent war as 
Turkey. The alternatiyos were the independence of the Khedive or annexation 
to Great Britain ; for it was clear that we had passed the point of tolerating its 
annteation by any other European Power. The independence of Egypt meant 
the continuation of the present infamous government of that country; the 
continuation of personal rule. That foreign despotism, brutal and corrupt, 
rested upon the slavery of the whole Egyptian people. In these days of 
danger the Khedive thought it pmdent tb put about the report that he had 
reformed. He had sent away his opera troupe ; ho no longer gambled in his 
own Government securities ; he had made a treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade. The wretched Fellaheen, once beaten by the Khedive's officers to 
extort from them illegal exactions, in addition to the grinding illegal tax, in 
the namo of the Khedive, were ^now beaten for the same purpose by the same 
officers in tho name of Mr. Goschcu. That was the improvement. Tho 
Khedive had abolished the slave trade near the Mountains of tho Moon at the 
very moment when he was converting the whole pollution of the fertile delta 
of Egj'pt into slaves.” 

From the humanitarian point of view, what a benefit, what a con- 
quest it would be ! Mr. St^inley has returned, bringing from his 
wonderful expedition tho news that the Congo is the grand route to 
tho interior of Africa. Only a great power can prevent this dis- 
covery from opening the road to the introduction of tho slave trade, 
and from letting loose all the calamities which follow thereon. Soon 
English missionaries will start in this direction. Other pioneers of 
civilisation will plant themselves on Lake Nyassa and Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and will advance northwards on tho Zambesi by way of the 
Transvaal, now united to the Cape. If English capital and tho 
English spirit of enterprise could penetrate freely into Egypt, a rail- 
way would ^oon unite the Mediterranean to tho two great lakes 
which bear the names of Albert and Victoria, as if to show to whom 
they ought to beloi^ one day or another. Thus slavery would be 
finally abolished, and tho whole of Africa, traversed from side to side 
by the currents of civilisation, would for the first time form part of 
the human family. This immense and decisive conquest over 
barbarism would be accomplished without the loss of a drop of blood, 
and at a twentieth or a fiftieth of the cost in money which would be 
incurred in one year of a Russian war. The road to India would 
then be secured in a manner far other than* that in which the most 
decisive victory over the Russian armies would secure it — a victory 
which would never prevent tho eighty millions of Russians from 
becoming a hundred millions before a generation is past. 

No doubt if England has her hands too full abeady, we should bo 
willing to reserve for France .this part of pioneer in tho task of 
civilising Africa. Unfortunately, as her population does not increase, 
France cannot send swarms abroad, and besides, her position in tho \ 
continent makes it necessary for her to keep all her children for 
home defence, and to avoid any scattering of her forces. The work 
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can only be accomplished by England. The adventurous spirit of 
her travellers, her merchants, and her missionaries, attracts her in 
this direction, and her insular position gives her full liberty of 
action. England has already too many interests in Egypt to be able 
to shirk the duty of extending thither her protection, and sooner or 
later it will inevitably bosdono. 

I will now briefly sum up the points which I have endeavoured to 
prove. If England desires to make war with Russia she will be 
isolated, and therefore, even if victorious, she will obtain no solid 
result. If, on the other hand, she draws with her Austria and 
France, that means a general war, with all its horrors and with a 
great re-adjustment of the map of Europe, in one way or another 
involving anyhow losalj^f independence to the smaller free nations ; 
and all this in order to prevent the annexation to Russia of some 
potty townships of no importance whatever to the general interest. 
This prospect is so abominable that it can hardly be really contem- 
plated. The whole of Europe in coalition cannot hinder the march 
of the economic Ijiws, in virtue of which the Turks little by little 
must make way for the Christians. In ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
the situation of to-day will reappear, with the ditferonco that the 
Russians and the southern Slavs will have gained and the Turks 
have lost in number, while adversity and the natural desire of free- 
dom will give new vigour to Panslavist ideas. 

Since the power of Turkey is regularly and hopelessly declining, 
the evident interest of England is to substitute for a rottej^and 
decomposing barrier another formed of young and promising 
material. The quicker, the completer the transformation, the better 
for English interests. Roumania, Servia, Mont^egro, Greece, must 
be enlarged ; Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, must be enfranchised. 
If England and Austria would take these young states under their 
protection, they would be completely subject to the influence of the 
two powers. If they should be given back to Turkey, it is to 
Russia as a matter of necessity that they will look for deliverance. 

Should Russia obtain by the treaty of peace the passage of the 
Dardanelles or a slice of territory in Armf oda, and should England 
— most prematurely — consider the Isthmus of Suez menaced, as a 
consequence, the expedient which would be most efficacious, most 
economical, most in conformity with the general interests of 
humanity, would be, not war, but the establishment in Egypt, placed 
undlsr English protection, of a garrison sufficient to defend on the 
spot the free navigation of the canal. There is therefore no conceiv- 
able circumstance which could oblige England to take up arms. 

• Emtle de Lavelbye. 
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On the coming Firfit of April, three hundred years willhaye elapsed 
since the birth of William Harvey, who is popularly known as the 
discoverer of tho circulation of the blood. 

Many opinions have been held respecting the exact nature and 
value of Harvey’s contributions to tho elucidation of the fundamental 
problem of the physiology of tho higher animals ; from those which 
deny him any merit at all — indeed, roundly charge him with the 
demerit of plagiarism — to those which enthron# him in a position of 
supreme honour among great discoverers in science. Hor has there 
been less controversy as to the method by which Harvey obtained 
tho results which have made his name famous. I think it is desir- 
able that no obscurity should hang around these questions ; and^I 
add my mite to the store of disquisitions on Harvey^ which this year 
is likely to bring forth, in the hope that it may help to throw light 
upon several points about which darkness has accumulated, partly 
by accident and partly by design. 

Every one knows tliat the pulsation which can be felt or seen 
between tho fifth and sixth ribs, on tho loft side of a living man, is 
caused by tho beating of the heart ; and that, in some way or other, 
the ceaseless activity of this organ is essential to life. Let it be 
arrested, and, itlstantancously, intellect, volition, even sensation, are 
abolished, and the most vigorous frame collapses, a pallid image 
of death. \ 

Every one, again, is familiar with those other pulsations which 
may be felt or seen, at the wrist, behind the inner ankle, or on the 
temples ; and which coincide in number and aro nearly simultaneous 
with those of the heart. In the region of tho temples, it is easy, 
especially in old people, to observe that the pulsation depends on 
the change of form of a kind of . compressible branched structure 
which lies beneath the skin, and is termed an artery. Moreover, 
the least observant person must have noticed, running beneath tho 
skin of various parts of the body, notably the hands and arms, 
certain other bluish-looking bands which do not pulsate, and which 
mark the position of structures somewhat like the arteries, which are 
called veins. 

9 

Finally, accidental wounds have demonstrated to all of us that the 
body contains an abundance of a warm red fluid — ^the blood. If fte 
wound has traversed a vein, the%lood flows in torrents from its 
interior, in an even stream; if it has involved an artery, the flow 
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takes place by jerks, which correspond in interval with the pul- 
sations of the artery itself and with those of the heart. 

These are facts which must have been known ever since the time 
when men first began to attend to and refiect upon the every-day 
course of nature, of which we form a part. I doubt not, also, that 
butchers, and those who studied the entrails of afiimals for purposes 
of divination, must very early have noticed that both the arteries 
and the veins arc disposed in the fashion of a tree, the trunk of 
which is close to the heart and connected with it, while the branches 
ramify all over the body. Moreovor, they could not fail to observe 
that the heart contains cavities, and that some of these communicate 
with the stem of the arteries and some with the stem of the veins. 
Again, the regular rhythmical changes of form, which constitute 
the beating of the heart, are so striking in recently killed animals, 
and in criminals subjected to modes of punishment which once were 
common, that the demonstration that the heart is a contractile 
organ must have been very early obtained, and have thus afforded 
an unintentional, experimental explanation of the cause of the pul- 
sation felt between the ribs. 

These facts constitute the foundation of our knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the heart and blood-vessels of the human 
and other higher animal bodies. Thoy tire to bo regarded as parts of 
common knowledge, of that information which is forced upon us 
whether we desire to possess it or not ; they have not been won by 
that process of seeking out the exact nature and the causal connection ^ 
of phenomena, to the results of which the term science nia^'j^operly 
bo restricted. 

Scientific investigation began when men w'ent further, and, 
impelled by the thirst for knowledge, sought /co make out the exact 
structure of all those parts, and to comprehend the mechanical effects 
of their arrangement and of their activity. 

The Greek mind had long entered upon this scientific stage, so far 
back as the fourth century before the commencement of our era. 
For, in the works attributed to Aristotle, which constitute a sort of 
encyclopaedia of the knowledge of that 4;imc, there^ is evidence that 
the writer knows as much as has been mentioned, and ho refers to 
the views of his predecessors. Two thousand two hundred years 
ago the sciences of anatomy and physiology existed, though they 
.were as yet young and their steps tottered. 

Aristotle’s description of the heart is often cited as an example of 
his ignorance, but I think unjustly. However this may be, it is 
certain, that, not long after his time, great additions were made to 
anatomical and physiological science. The Greek anatomists, ex- 
ploring the structure of the Ifbart, found that it contained two 
principal cavities, which we now call the ventricles, separated by a 
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longitudinal partition, or septum : the one ventricle is on its left, 
the other on its right side. It was to the fleshy body which 
contains the ventricles that the ancients restricted the title of 

heart.” Moreover, there is another respect in which their termi* 
nology was* so difiercnt from that of the moderns, that, unless we 
recollect that thef facts may be just as accurately stated in their 
fashion as in ours, we arc liable to fall into the mistake of supposing 
that they arc blundering.^ What they speak of as the auricles of 
the heart, we term the appendices of the auricles ; and what wo 
call the auricles are, for the ancients, on the right side, a part of 
the great vein or vena cava, and, on the left side, a part of the 
arterial system — the root, in fact, of what they termed the arteria 
venosa. Thus they speak of tho auricles as mere appendages, 
or dilatations, situated upon the arterial and venous trunks respec- 
tively, close to tho heart ; and they always say that the vena cava 
and the arteria venosa open into the right and left ventricles respec- 
tively. And this was the basis of their classification of tho vessels, 
for they held all those vessels which, in this sense, open into the 
right ventricle to bo veins, and all those which open into tho left 
ventricle to be arteries. But here a difficulty arose. They observed 
that the aorta, or stem of the arteries, and all the conspicuous 
branches which proceed from it to tho body in general, are very 
different from tho veins ; that they have much thicker walls and 
stand open when they arc cut, while the thin-walled veins collapse. 
But the ‘‘vein” which connected tho right ventricle and the 
lungs had the thick coat of an artery, \idiilc the ‘^artery” which 
connected the’ left ventricle and the lungs had the thin coat of 
a vein. Hence they called the former the vena arteriosa, or artery- 
like vein, and the latVr, tho arteria venonay or vcin-like artery. 

Tho vena arteriosa is what we call the pulmonary artery, tho 
arteria venosa is our pulmonary vein ; but in trying to miderstand 
the old anatomists it is essential to forget our nomenclature and to 
adopt theirs. With this precaution, and with the facts before our 
mind’s eye, their statements will be found to be, in tho main, exceed- 
ingly accurate. * 

About tho year 300 n.c. a great discovery, that of tho valves 
of tho heart, was made by Erasistratus. This anatomist found 
around the opening by which the vena cava communicates 
with the right ventricle, three triangular membranous folds, dis- 
posed in such a manner as to allow any fluid contained in the vein 
to pass into the ventricle, but not, back again. Tho opening of tho 

(1) We say that tho heart, in man and the higher animals, consists of two auricles 
and two ventricles ; and that each auricle has an appendix in the form of a pouch. * We 
term the vessel which arises from the righj ventricle tho pulmonary artery, because it • 
supplies the lungs with blood. Those vessels which bring away tho blood from tho 
lungs to the left auricle, we call the pulmonary veins. 

VOL. XXIII. N.S. N 
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▼^na artcriosa into the right ventricle is quite distinct from that 
of Ihe vena cava; and Erasistratus observed that it is provided 
with three pouch-like, half-moon-shapcd valves; the arrangement 
. of which is such that a fluid can pass out of the ventricle into 
the vena artcriosa, but not back again. Three similar valves wore 
found at the opening of the aorta into tho left ventricle. Tho 
arteria venosa had a distinct *o{Kming into the same ventricle, and 
this was provided with triangular membranous valves, like those on 
the right side, but only two in number. Thus the ventricles had 
four openings, two for each; and there were altogether eleven 
valves, disposed in such a manner as to permit fluids to enter the 
ventricles from tho vena cava and the arteria venosa respectively, 
and to pass out of the ventricles by the vena artcriosa and the aorta 
respectively, but not to go the other way. 

It followed from this capital discovery, that, if the contents of tho 
heart are fluid, and if they movo at all, they can only move in one 
way ; namely, from tho vena cava, through the ventricle and towards 
the lungs, by tho vena artcriosa, on the right side ; and, from the 
lungs, by way of tho arteria venosa, through tho ventricle, and out by 
tho aorta for distribution in the body, on the loft side. 

Erasistratus thus, in a manner, laid the foundations of the theory 
of tho motion of the blood. But it was not given to him to get any 
further. What tho contents of the heart were, and whether they 
moved or not, was a point which could be determined only by 
experiment. And, for want of sufficiently careful experimentation, 
Erasistratus strayed into a hopelessly misleading path. Observing 
that tho arteries are usually empty of blood after dddth, he adopted 
the unlucky hypothesis that this is their nornml condition, and that 
during life, also, they are filled with air. Aim, it will bo observed, 
that it is not improbable that Erasistratus’ discovery of the valves of 
the heart and of their mechanical action strengthened him in this 
view. For, as tho arteria venosa branches out in tho lungs, what 
more Jikely than that its ultimate ramifications absorb the air 
which is inspired ; and that this air, passing into the left ventricle, 
is then pumped all over the body through the aorta, in order to 
supply the vivifying principle which evidently resides in the air ; 
or, it may be, of cooling the too great heat of the blood ? How 
easy to explain the elastic bounding feel of a pulsating artery by 
the hypothesis that i(,t is full of air. Had Erasistratus only been 
acquainted with the structure of insects, tho analogy of their 
tracheal system would have been ft tower of strength to him. There 
was no pnm& facie absurdity in his hypothesis — and experiment 
was the sole means of demonstrating its truth or falsity. 

More than four hundred years elapsed before tho theory of the 
motion of the blood returned once more to tho strait road which 
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leads truthwards; and it was brought back by tho only possible 
method, that of experiment. A man of extraordinary genius, 
Claudius Galenus, of Pergamos, was trained to anatomical and 
physiological investigation in tho great schools of Alexandria, and 
spent a loiig life in incessant research, teaching, and medical 
practice.^ More than one hundred and fifty treatises from his pen, 
on philosophical, literary, scientific, and practical topics, are extant ; 
and there is reason to believe that they constitute not more than a 
third of his works. • No former anatomist had reached his excellence, 
while he may be regarded ns the founder of experimental physiology. 
And, it is precisely because he was a master of the experimental 
metliod, that ho was able to Icam more about tho motions of the 
heart and of tho blood than any of his predecessors ; and to leave 
to posterity a legacy of knowledge, which was not substantially 
increased for more than thirteen hundred years. 

The conceptions of the structure of the heart and vessels, of their 
actions, and of the motion of tho blood in them, which Galen enter- 
tained, are not stated in a complete shape in any one of his 
numerous works. lint a careful collation of the various passages in 
which these conceptions are expressed, leaves no doubt upon my mind, 
that Galen’s views respecting tho structure of the organs concerned 
were, for tho most part, as accurate as tho means of anatomical 
analysis at liis command permitted ; and that he had exact and con- 
sistent, though by no iiieaiis equally just, notions of the actions of 
these organs, and of tho inovemcnts of the bipod. 

Starting from the fundamental facts established by Erasistratus 
respecting *he structure of the heart and tlie working of its valves, 
Galen’s grout service was tho proof, by tho only evidence which could 
possess demonstrativo value, namely, by that derived from experi- 
ments upon living aiiiuuds, that the arteries are as much full of blood 
during life as the veins are, and that the left cavity of the heart, 
like the right, is also tilled with blood. 

Galen, moreover, correctly assorted, though tho means of investi- 
gation at liis disposition did not allow him to prove the fact, that 
the ramifications of the vena artoriosa in tho substance of the lungs 
communicate with those of the artoria venosa, by direct, though 
invisible, passages, which lie terms anastomoses ; and that, by means 
of these communications, a certain portion of the blood of the right 
ventricle of tho heart passes through the lungs^into the left ventricle. 
In fact, Galen is quite clear as to the existence of a current of blood 
through the lungs, though not of such a current as we now know 
traverses them. For, while he believed that a part of the blood of tho 
right ventricle passes through the lungs, and even, as I shall show, 
described at length the mechanical arrangements by which he supposes 

(1) Galen was bom in the year 131 a.d., and died in or about tho year 201. 

N 2 
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this passage to be effected, he considered that the greater part of the 
blood in the right ventricle passes directly, through certain pores in 
the septum, into the left ventricle. And this was where Galen got 
upon his wrong track, without which divergence a man of his 
scientific insight must infallibly have discovered the tnie character 
of the pulmonary current, and not improbably* have been led to 
anticipate Harvey. 

But, even in propounding this erroneous hypothesis of the poro- 
sity of the septum, it is interesting to observe with what care Galen 
distinguishes between observation and speculation. He expressly 
says that he has never seen the openings which he supposes to exist, 
and that he imagines them to be invisible, by reason of their small 
size and their closure by the refrigeration of the heart, after death. 
Nevertheless, he cannot doubt their existence, partly because the 
septum presents a great number of pits which obviously lead into its 
substance us they narrow, and, us he is so fond of saying, “Nature 
makes nothing in vain ; and, partly, because the vena cava is so 
large, in comparison with the vena arteriosa, that he does not 
see how all the blood poured into the ventricle could be got rid of, 
if the latter were its only channel. 

Thus, for Galon, the course of the blood through the heart was — 
on the right side, in by the vena cava, out by the vena arteriosa 
and the pores of tho septum ; on the left side, in by the pores of 
the septum and by the artcria venosa, out by the aorta. What 
now becomes of the blood which, filling the vena arteriosa, reaches 
tho lungs P Galen’s views arc perfectly definite about this point. 
The vena arteriosa communicates with the arteria venosa in the lungs 
by numerous connecting channels. During expiration, the blood 
which is in the lungs, being compressed, tendA to flow back into the 
heart by way of the vena arteriosa ; but it is prevented from doing 
so, in consequence of the closure of the semilunar valves. Hence, a 
portion of it is forced the other way, through the anastomoses into 
the arteria venosa ; and then, mixed wdth “ pneuma,” it is carried to 
the left ventricle, whence it is propelled, through the aorta and its 
branches, all over the body. 

Galen not only took great pains to obtain experimental proof that, 
during life, all the arteries contain blood and not air, as Erasistratus 
supposed ; but he distinctly affirms that the blood in the left ventricle 
and in the artcria venosa is different from that in the right ventricle 
and in the veins, including the vena arteriosa ; and that the differ- 
ence between the two lies in colgur, heat, and the greater quantity 
of pneuma ” contained in arterial blood. Now this “ pneuma ” is 
something acquired by the blood in the lungs. The air which is 
inspired into these organs is a kind of aliment. It is not taken 
bodily into tho venosa arteria and thence carried to the left ventricle 
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to fill the arterial system, as Erasistratus thought. On the contrary, 
Galen repeatedly argues that this cannot be the case, and often 
refers to his experimental proofs that the whole arterial system 
is full of blopd during life. But the air supplies a material kindred 
to the ** pneuma,”, out of which and the blood the “ pneuma ” is 
concocted. Hence, the contents of the artoria venosa are largely 
composed of “ pneuma,” and it is out of the mixture of this with the 
blood which filters through the septum, that the bright pneumatic ” 
blood found in the arteries, and by them distributed over the body, 
is formed. The artcria venosa is a channel by which “ pneuma ” 
reaches the heart, but this io not its exclusive function ; for it has, 
at the same time, to allow of the passage of certain fuliginous 
and impure matters which the blood contains, in the opposite 
direction ; .and, it is for this reason, that there arc only two valves 
where the arteria venosa enters the ventricle. These not fitting 
quite tightly, allew of the exit of the fuliginous matters in question. 

Modern commeniators are fond of pouring scorn upon Galen, 
because he holds that the heart is not a muscle. But if what ho 
says on this subject is studied with care and impartiality, and with 
due recollection of the fact that Galon was not obliged to use the ter- 
minology of the nineteenth century, it will bo scon that ho by no 
means deserves blame, but rather praise, for his critical discrimination 
0^ things which arc really unlike. 

All that Galon afiirms is that the heart is totally unlike one of the 
ordinary muscles of the body, not only in structure, but in being 
independent of the control of the will ; and, so far from doubting 
that the walls of the heart are made up of active fibres, he expressly 
describes these fibres and what he supposes to bo their arrangement 
and their mode of action. The fibres are of three kinds^ longitudinal, 
transverse, and oblique. The action of the longitudinal fibres is to 
draw in, that of the circular fibres to expel, and that of the oblique 
fibres to retain, the contents of the heart. How Galen supposed the 
oblique fibres could execute the function ascribed to them, I de not 
know ; but it is ejear that he thought that the activity of the circular 
fibres increased, and that of the longitudinal fibres diminished, the 
size of the cavities which they surrounded. Nowadays wo term an 
active fibre muscular; Galen did not, unless, in addition, it possessed 
the characters of voluntary muscle. 

According to Galen, the arteries have a systole and diastole (that 
is, a state of contraction and a state of dilatation), which alternate 
with those of the ventricles, and depbnd upon active contractions and 
dilatations of their walls. This active faculty of the arteries is 
inherent in them, because they are, as it were, productions of the 
substance of the ventricles which possess these faculties ; and it is 
destroyed when the vital continuity of the arteries with the heart is 
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destroyed by section or ligature. The arteries fill, therefore, as 
bellows fill, not as bags are blown full. 

The ultimate ramifications of the arteries open by anastomoses 
into those of the veins, all over the body ; and the vivifying arterial 
blood thus communicates its properties to the great mass of blood in 
the veins. Under certain conditions, liowever, the blood may flow 
from the veins to the arteries, in proof of which Galen adduces 
the fact that the whole vascular system may be emptied by opening 
an artery. 

The two ventricles, the auricles, the pulmonary vessels, and the aorta 
with its branches, arc conceived by the Greek anatomist to be an 
apparatus superadded to the veins, which ho regards as the essential 
foundation and the most important part of the w'holc vascular system. 
No portion of Galen’s doctrines has been more sharply criticised 
than his persistent refusal to admit that the veins, like the arteries, 
take their origin in the heart, and his advocacy of the view that 
the /ohm et ovigo of tlie whole venous system is to be sought in 
the liver, Ifcro, however, I must remark, tliat it is only those who 
are practically ignorant of the factrfwho can fail to sec that Galen’s 
way of stating the matter is not only anatomically justifiable, but 
that, until the true nature of the circulation was understood, and 
physiological considerations overrode those based upon mere struc- 
ture, there was much more to bo said for it than for the opj)osito 
fashion. 

Komembering that what we call the right auricle was, for Galen, a 
mere part of the vena cava, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
justice of his striking com2)arison of the vena cava to the trunk of a 
tree, the roots of which enter the liver as their soil, while the 
branches spread all over the body. Galen remarks that the exist- 
ence of the vena portie, which gathers blood from the alimentary 
canal, and then distributes it to the liver, without coining near the 
heart, is a fatal objection to the view of his opponents, that all the 
veins»tako their rise in the heart ; and the argument is unanswerable, 
so far as the mere anatomical facts arc concerned. 

Nothing could have appeared more ol ^ious to the early anato- 
mists than that the store of nutriment carried by the vena port® 
to the liver was there elaborated into blood ; and then, being absorbed 
by the roots of the venous system, was conveyed by its branches all 
over the body. The veins were thus the great distributors of the 
blood ; the heart and arteries wore a superadded apparatus for the 
dispersion of a ‘'pneumatized,'’ or vivified portion of the blood 
through the arteries ; and this addition of “pneuma,” or vivification, 
took place in the gills of water-breathing animals and in the lungs 
of air-breathers. But, in the latter ease, the mechanism of respira- 
tion involved the addition of a new apparatus, the right ventricle. 
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to insure the constant flow of blood through these organs of 
' pneumatization/ 

Every statement in the preceding paragraphs con bo justified 
by citations from Galen’s works ; and, therefore, it must be Emitted 
that ho had h wonderfully correct conception of the structure and 
disposition of the heart and vessels, and of the mode in which the 
ultimate ramifications of the latter communicate, both in the body 
generally and in the lungs ; that his general view of the functions 
of the heart was just ; and that he know that blood passes from 
the right side of the heart, through the lungs, to the left side, and 
undergoes a great change in quality, brought- about by its relation 
with the air in the lungs, in its course. It is unquestionable, therefore, 
that Galen, so far, divined the existence of a “ pulmonary circula- 
tion,” and that he camo near to a just conception of the process of respi- 
ration ; but he had no inkling even of the systemic circulation ; ho 
was quite wrong about the perforation of the septum ; and his 
theory of tho mechanical causes of the systole and diastole of the 
heart and arteries was erroneous. Nevertheless, for more than 
thirteen centuries, Galen was immeasurably in advance of all other 
anatomists ; and some of his notions, such as that about the active 
dilatation of the walls of tho vessels, havo been debated by physio- 
logists of the present generation. 

No one can read Galen’s works without being impressed by the 
rAarvcllous extent and diversity of his knowledge, and by Lis clear 
grasp of those experimental methods by which, alone, physiology can 
be advanced. It is pathetic to watch the gropings of a great mind like 
his around some cardinal truth, which he failed to apprehend simply 
because he had not in his possession tho means of investigation, 
which, at this time, are in the hands of every student. I have seen 
learned disquisitions on the tlieme. Why did the ancients fail in 
their scientific inquiries ? I know not what may bo the opinion of 
those who are competent to judge of the labours of Euclid, or of 
Hipparchus, or of Archimedes ; but I think that tho question which 
will rise to the lips of the biological student, fresh from the study of 
the works of Gtilen, is rather. How did these men, with their im- 
perfect appliances, attain so vast a measure of success P In truth, it 
is in the Greek world that wc must seek, not only the predecessors, but 
the spiritual progenitors, of modern men of science. Tho slumbering 
aptitude of Western Europe for physical investigation was awakened 
by the importation of Greek knowledge and of Greek method ; and 
modern anatomists and x^hysiologists are but the heirs of Galen, who 
havo turned to good account tho patrimony bequeathed by him to 
the civilised world. 

The student of the works of the anatomists and physiologists of 
modem Europe in the fifteenth and the beginning of tho sixteenth 
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centuries, will find that they were chiefly occupied in learning* 
of their own knowledge what Galen knew. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they were overpowered hy so vast a genius, and that 
they allowed themselves to bo enslaved by liis authority, in a manner 
which lie would have been the first to reprove. VcsaliAs, the great 
reformer of anatomy, liad a bitter struggle to carry on Galen's work, 
by showing where ho liad erred in expounding the structure of the 
human body, on the^faith of observations made on the lower animals ; 
but it was not till the middle of the sixteenth century, that anything 
was done to improve on Galon's physiology, and especially to amend 
liis doctrines concerning the movements of the heart and of the 
blood. 

The first step in this direction is very generally ascribed to 
Micliacl Servetus, the unhappy man whoso judicial murder by slow' 
fire Avas compassed by John Calvin; he being instigated thereto by 
theological antagonism, intensified by personal hatred; and aided 
and abetted in his iniquity by the Protestant Churches of Switzer- 
land. The whole story has recently been clearly and fully told by 
Dr. Willis,^ and I refer to it only for the purpose of remarking, that 
the name and fame of Calvin’s victim would probably have been as 
completely obliterated as his persecutor intended they should be, had 
it not happened that one or two copies of the ‘ Christianismi 
Restitutio,’ the attempted publication of which w'as the immediate 
cause of Servetus’s death, were saved from destruction. * 

Servotus was undoubtedly avcU acquainted with anatomy, inasmuch 
as he Avas demonstrator to Joannes Guintcrus in the School of Paris, 
whore he had Vesalius for his colleague ; and, in his later years, ho 
practised as a physician. Hence it is not wonderful to find that 
the ‘ Christianismi Restitutio,’ although essentially a farrago of 
scatterbrained theological speculations, contains much physiological 
matter. And it is in developing his coneciition of the relation® 
bctw'cen God and man, that Servetus WTOte the w'ell-know'ii passage® 
on which many have asserted his claim to the discovery of the 
course of the blood from the heart, through the lungs, and back to 
the heart ; or Avhat is iioav termed the pulir onary circulation. 

I haA'c studied the passages in question AA'ith great care, and Avith 
every desire to give Servetus his due, but I confess I cannot see that 
he made much advance upon Galen.- As wo have seen, Galen said 
that some blood goes to the left side of the heart from the right side 

(1) Servetus and Calvin, by R. AVillis, 1877. 

(2) I cannot but think that l>r. AVillis’s natural affection for his hero h*i8 carried him 
too far when lio says, “ Iliid his Restoration of Christianity been suffered to get abroad 
and into the hands of anatomists, we can hardly imagine that the immortality which 
now attaches so truly and deservedly to the great name of Ilarvoy would have been 
reserved for him.” Rut within six years of Scr^^etus’s death, the doctrine of the pulmonary 
circulation did get abroad through Rculdus Columbus, without the effect supposed. 
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through the lungs, but that the greater part traverses the septum. 
Serveius appears, at first, to declare that all the blood of the right 
side goes through the lungs to the left side, and that the septum is 
imperforate. But he qualifies his assertion by admitting that some 
of the blood of the right ventricle may transude through the septum, 
and thus tho question between him and Galen becomes merely one of 
degree. Servetus cites neither observation nor experiment in favour 
of the imperviousness of the septum ; and the impression upon my 
mind is that he really knew no more than Yesalius had already pub- 
lished, but that the tendency to headlong speculation, which is so 
characteristic of the man, led him to rush in where his more thought- 
ful colleague held back. 

Whatever may be thought of the moral claim of Servetus to bo 
regarded us the discoverer of the pulmonary circulation, there is no 
reason to believe that ho had any influence on the actual pro- 
gress of science.^ For Calvin dealt with all the packages of the edition 
of the * Ghristianismi Kestitutio ’ he could lay hands on as ho had 
served their author, and it is believed that only a few copies escaped 
the flames. One of these, in the National Library of Franco, is the 
very book used by the counsel for the prosecution, whom Calvin 
prompted, at Geneva ; another is in Vienna. The public had no 
access to the w’ork until it was reprinted, more than two centuries 
afterwards. 

* The first author w*ho declared, without any qualification, that the 
septum of the ventricles is imperforate, and that all the blood of the 
right ventricle traverses the lungs and (except so much as may 
be retained for the nutrition of these organs) passes to tho left 
ventricle, was Ilealdus Columbus, professor of anatomy in tho 
famous school of Padua. Tho remarkable treatise, ‘I)e lie Anato- 
mica,’ of this able anatomist, was published in 1559, or only six 
years after the death of Servetus, of whose notions there is no 
evidence that Columbus had any cognisance. Moreover, Columbus, 
as able an experimenter as ho was a skilful dissector, deals with 
the question in a very difibrent w^ay from Servetus ; rfo that, 
from his time; the existence of the pulmonary circulation, in the 
modern sense, may be said to have becoraQ established. Ambrose 
Pare, the great surgeon, writing in 1579,® refers to the course of the 
blood through the lungs as notoriously the discovery of Columbus. 
And I think not only that Realdus Columbus is entitled to the 
whole credit of this very considerable advance upon Galen’s views ; 
but that he is tho only physiologist, between the time of Galen 

(1) Tho argnmonts adduced by the learned and in.o^cnious Tollin (“ Dio entdockung 
der kreislaufs durch Michel Servet,” 1876) on the otlicr side, will hardly bear close 
scrutiny. 

(2) Tho Works of Ambrose Paroy, translated by Thomas Johnson, 1091, p. 97. 
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and that of Harvey, who made any important addition to the theory 
of the circulation. 

The claim which is put forward on behalf of the celebrated 
botanist, Cscsalpinus, appears to me to be devoid of any foundation.^ 
Many years after the publication of the work of Bealdus* Columbus, 
who was professor at the most famous and most frcqiranted anatomical 
school of the time, and who assuredly was the last man to hide his 
light under a bushel, Ciesalpimis incidentally describes the pulmo- 
nary circulation in terras which simply embody a statement of 
Columbus’s doctrine ; adding nothing, and, to his credit be it said, 
claiming nothing. Like all the rest of the world since venesection 
was invented, Ciesalpinus noticed that the vein swells on the side 
of the ligature away from the heart ; and he observes that this is 
inconsistent with tlie received views of the motion of the blood in 
the veins. If he had followed up the suggestion thus made to him 
by the needful experimental investigation, he might have anticipated 
Harvey ; but he did not. 

Again, Caimani discovered the existence of valves in some of the 
veins in 1647; and Fabricius rediscovered them, and prominently 
drew attention to their incchanisni, in 1574. N’evertheless, this 
discovery, important as it was, and widely as it became known, had 
absolutely no oflect in leading either the discoverers or their con- 
temporaries to a correct view of the general circulation. In common 
with all the anatomists of the sixteenth century, Fabricius believed ' 
that the blood proceeded from the main trunk, or vena cava, outwards 
to the smallest ramifications of the veins, in order to subserve the 
nutrition of the parts in which they are distributed ; and, instead 
of being led by the mechanical action of the valves to reverse his 
theory of the course of the venous blood, he was led by the dominant 
theory of the course of the blood to interpret the meaning of the 
valvular mechanism. Fabricius, in fact, considered that the office 
of the valves was to break the impetus of the venous blood, and to 
prevent its congestion in the organs to which it was sent; and, 
until th^ true course of the blood was demonstrated, this was as 
likely an hypothesis as any other. 

The best evidence of the state of knowledge respecting the motions 

(1) ** Yidcams Ciosalpinum oadeni do sanguinis itincre por pulmoncm, atquo do volvu- 
larum usii qua; Columbus anto docuisset proponero ; eausas vero sanguinis movendi 
juxta cum ignarissimis ncscivisse ; motus cordis iitqiiu nrtoriarum pertnrbasso ; sanguinem 
o deztro cordis vontriciilo per pulmoncm in sinistriim vcntriculum deferri, nuUo experi- 
mento sod ingenii comnionio probabili persuasum credidisso. Do venis ab injccto vinculo 
intumcsccntibus alicna omniuo dixisso ; alimontum auctivum c venis in arterias, per 
OBCula mutua vasorum sibi invicem commissorum, elicitum invita experientia docuisso." 

Not one of tlie ingenious pleaders for Cmsalpinus has yet, in my judgment, shown 
cause for the reversal of the verdict thus delivered by the learned biographer of llarvey 
in the edition of his * Opora Omnia,’ which was published by the Collcgo of Physicians 
in 1766. 
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of the heart and blood in Harvey’s time is afforded by those works 
of his contemporaries which immediately preceded the publication 
of the ^Exercitatio Anatomica/ in 1628.^ And none can be more 
fitly cited for this purpose than the * Do Humani Corporis Fabrica, 
Libri decern/ of Adrian van den Spieghel, who, like Harvey, was a 
pupil of Fabricifts of Aquapendente, and was of such distinguished 
ability and learning that he succeeded his master in the chair of 
anatomy of Padua. 

Yan den Spieghel, or Spigeliua, as ho callod himself, in accordance 
with the fashion of those days, died comparatively young in 1625, 
and his work was edited by his friend Daniel Bucretius, whose 
preface is dated 1627. Tile accounts of the heart and vessels, and 
of tlio motion of the blood, which it contains, are fiill and clear ; 
but, beyond matters of detail, they go beyond Galen in only two 
points ; and with respect to one of these, Spigelius was in error. 

Tho first point is the pulmonary circulation,” which is taught as 
Columbus taught it nearly eighty years before. The second point 
is, so far as I know, peculiar to Spigelius himself. He thinks that 
the pulsation of the arteries has an effect in promoting tho motion of 
the blood contained in the veins which accompany them. Of the 
true course of tho blood as a whole, Spigelius has no more suspicion 
than had any other physiologist of that age, except William 
^ Uarvey ; no rumour of whose lectures at the College of Physicians, 
commenced six years before Spieghers death, was likely in those days 
of slow communication and in the absence of periodical publications 
to have reached Italy. 

Now let any one familiar with the pages of Spigelius take up 
Harvey’s treatise and mark the contrast. 

Tho main object of the ' Kxercitatio’ is to put forth and demon- 
strate, by direct experimental and other accessory evidence, a pro- 
position which is far from being even hinted at, either by Spigelius, 
or by any of his contemporaries or predecessors ; and which is in dia- 
metrical contradiction to the views respecting tho course of the blood 
in the veins whicli are expounded in their works. 

From Galeii to Spigelius, they one and all believed that tho blood 
in the vena cava and its branches flows fronitthc main trunk towards 
the smallest ramifications. There is a similar consensus in the 
doctrine, that the greater part, if not the whole, of tho blood thus 
distributed by the veins is derived from the liver ; in which organ 

(1 ) The whole title of the copy of the rare first edition in tho library of the College of Phy- 
sicians runs, Excrcitatio Anatomica de motu cordis ct sanguinis in animalibus. Giiliolmi 
Harvaci, Augli Medici llegii et Profossoris Anatomise in Collogio Medicorum Londinensi. 
Francofurti, sumptibus Gulielmi Fitzeri. Anno MDCXXVIII.” The dedications, 
of which that to Charles I. is pasted in, as if it had been an afterthought, extend to 
p, 9 ; tho Proosmium to p. 19 ; while the Exorcitatio itself occupies pp. 20 to 72 inclu- 
sively. There are two plates illustrative of experiments on the veins of the arm. 
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it is generated out of tlio materials brought from the alimentary 
canal by means of the vena portoo. And all Harvey’s predecessors 
further agree in the belief that only a small fraction of the total 
mass of the venous blood is conveyed by the vena arteriosa to the 
lungs and passes by the arteria venosa to the left ventricle, thence to 
be distributed over the body by the arteries. Whether some portion 
of the refined and " pneumatic ” arterial blood traversed the anasto- 
motic channels, the existence of which was assumed, and so reached 
the systemic veins ; or wlicther, on the contrary, some portion of the 
venous blood made its entrance by the same passages into the arteries, 
depended upon circumstances. Sometimes the current might set one 
way, sometimes the other. 

In direct opposition to tliesc universally received views, Harvey 
asserts that the natural course of the blood in the veins is from the 
peripheral ramifications towards the main trunk ; that the mass of 
the blood to be found in the veins at any moment was, a short time 
before, contained in the arteries, and has simply flowed out of the 
latter into the veins ; and, finally, that the stream of blood which 
runs from the arteries into the A'cins is constant, continuous, and 
rapid. 

According to the view of Harvey’s predecessors^ the veins may bo 
compared to larger and smaller canals, fed by a spring which trickles 
into the chief canals, whence the water flows to the rest. The 
heart and lungs represent an engine set uj) in the principal canal to 
aerate some of the water and scatter it all over the garden. 
Whether any of this identical water came back to the engine or 
not would bo a matter of chance, and it would certainly have no 
sensible cficct on the motion of the water in the canals. In 
Harvey’s conception of the matter, on the other hand, the garden 
is watered by channels so arranged as to form a circle, two points 
of which are occupied by propulsive engines. The water is kept 
moving in a continual round within its channels, as much entering 
the engines on one side, as leaves them on the other ; and the motion 
of the water is entirely due to the engines. 

It is in conceiving the motion of the bh od, as a ‘whole, to be 
circular, and in ascribing tliat circular motion simply and solely to 
the contractions of the walls of the licart, that Harvey is so com- 
pletely original, liefore him, no one, that I can discover, had ever 
so much as dreamed that n given portion of blood contained, for 
example, in the right ventricle of the heart maj'^, by the mere 
mechanical operation of the working of that organ, be made to 
return to the very place from which it started, after a long journey 
through the lungs and through the body generally. And, it should 

(1) Soe the comparison of the veins to the canals for irrigating a garden in Galen, 
** l)e Katuralibus FacultatibuSi” vol. iii. cap. xv. 
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bo remembored, that it is to this complete circuit of the blood, alone, 
that the term circulation can, in strictness, be applied. It is of 
the essence of a circular motion that that which moves returns to 
the place from whence it started. Ilcncc, tlio discovery of the course 
of the blood from the right ventricle, through the lungs, to the 
left ventricle wa^ in nowise an anticipation of the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. For the blood which traverses this part of 
its course no more describes a circle, than the dwelled in a street who 
goes out of his own house and enters his next-door neighbour’s 
does so. Although there may be nothing but a party wall between 
him and the room he has just left, it constitutes an efficient difeme 
de circuler. Thus, whatever they may have known of the so-called 
pulmonary circulation, to say that Servetus, or Columbus, or Cmsal- 
pinus deserves any share of tho credit which attaches to Harvey 
appears to me to be to mistake the question at issue. 

It must further be borne in mind, that tlie determination of the 
true course taken by the whole mass of tho blood is only the most 
conspicuous of the discoveries of Harvey ; and that his analysis of 
tho mechanism by which the circulation is brought about is far in 
advance of anything which had previously been published. For tho 
first time,' it is shown that tho walls of the heart are active only 
during its systole or contraction, and that tho dilatation of tho 
heart, in the diastole, is purely passive. Whence it follows, that 
tho impulse by w^hich the blood is propelled is a vis d terffo, and that 
the blood is not drawn into tho licart by any such inhalent or 
suctorial action, as not only the predecessors, but many of tho suc- 
cessors of Harvey imagined it to possess. 

Harvey is no less original in his view of the cause of tho arterial 
pulse. In contravention of Galen and of all other anatomists up to 
his own time, he affirms that the stretching of the arteries which gives 
rise to the pulse is not due to tho active dilatation of their walls, but 
to their passive distension by the blood which is forced into them at 
each beat of tho heart ; reversing Galen’s dictum, he says that they 
dilate as bags and not as bellow^s. This point of fundamental, prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, importance is most admirably demon- 
strated, not only by experiment, but by pathological illustrations. 

One of the weightiest arguments in Harvey’s demonstration of tho 
circulation is based upon the comparison of the quantity of blood driven 
out of the heart, at each beat, with tho total quantity of blood in the 
body. This, so far as I know, is the first time that quantitative con- 
siderations are taken into account in the discussion of a physiolo- 
gical problem. But one of tho most striking difierences between 
ancient and modern physiological science, and one of the chief reasons 
of the rapid progress of physiology in the last half-century, lies in 
tho introduction of exact quantitative determinations into physiolo* 
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gical experimentation and obscryation. The modems use means of 
accurate measurement, which their forefathers neither possessed nor 
could conceive, inasmuch as they urc products of mechanical skill ot 
the last hundred years, and of the advance of branches of science 
which hardly existed, even in germ, in the seventeenth century. 

Having attained to a knowledge of the circulation ^of the blood, 
and of the conditions on which its motion depends, Harvey had a 
ready deductiv| solution for problems whiqh had puzzled the older 
physiologists. Thus the true significance of the valves in the veins 
became at once apparent. Of no importance while the blood is 
flowing in its normal course towards the heart, they at once oppose 
any accidental reversal of its current, which mjiy arise from the 
pressure of adjacent muscles, or the like. And, in like manner, the 
swelling of the veins on the further side of the ligature, which so 
much troubled Cacsalpinus, became at once iniclligiblo, as the 
natural result of the damming up of the returning current. 

In addition to the groat, positive results which are contained in 
the treatise which Ifarvcy modestly calls an ‘ Exercise ; ^ and which 
is, in truth, not so long ns many a pamphlet about some wholly in- 
significant affair ; its pages urc chai’acterizcd by such precision and 
simplicity of statement, such force of reasoning, and such a clear com- 
prehension of tlie methods of inquiry and of the logic of physical 
science, that it holds a unique rank among physiological mono- 
graphs. Under this aspect, I think I may fairly say that it has* 
rarely been equalled and never suiqmsscd. 

Such being the state of knowledge among his contemporaries, and 
such the immense progress effected by Harvey, it is not wonderful 
that the publication of the ‘ Excrcitatio ’ produced a profound sensa- 
tion. And the best indirect evidence of the originality of its author, 
and of the revolutionary character of his views, is to be found in 
the multiplicity and the virulence of the attacks to which they \vcrc 
at once subjected. 

Riolan, of Paris, had the greatest reputation of any anatomist of 
those days, and he followed the course whi( h is usually adopted by 
the men of temporary notoriety tow^ards those of enduring fame. 
According to Riolan, Harvey’s theory of the circulation was not 
true; and besides that, it was not new; and, furthermore, he 
invented a mongrel doqtrine of his owm, composed of the old views 
with as much of Harvey’s ai it w^as safe to borrow, and tried there- 
with to fish credit for himself put of the business. In faejj, in 
wading through these forgotten controversies, I felt myself quite at 
home. Substitute the name of Darwun for that of Harvey, and thb 
truth that history repeats itself will come home to the dullest appre- 
hension. It was said of the doctrine of the circulation of the blood 
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that nobody over forty could be got to adopt it ; and I think I 
remeflber a passage in the Origin of Species, to the effect that its 
author expects to convert only young and flexible minds. 

There is another curious point of resemblance in the fact, that 
even those who gave Harvey their general approbation and support 
sometimes failed tb apprehend the value of some of those parts of his 
doctrine which are, indeed, merely auxiliary to the theory of the circu- 
lation, but are only a little less important than it. ^arvey’s great 
friend and champion, Sir George Ent, is in this case ; and I am 
sorry to be obliged to admit that Descartes falls under the same 
reprehension. 

This groat philosopher, mathematieiaTi, and physiologist, whose 
conception of the phenomena of life as the results of mechanism is 
now playing as great a part in physiological science as Harvey^s 
own discover}’', never fails to speak M^ith admiration, us Harvey 
gratefully acknowledges, of the new theory of the circulation. And 
it is astonishing, I had almost said humiliating, to find that even 
he is unable to grasp Harvey’s profoundly true view of the nature 
of the systole and the diastole, or to sec the force of the quantitative 
argument. He adduces experimental evidence against the former 
position, and is even further from the truth than Galen was, in his 
ideas of the physical cause of the circulation. 

Yet one more and a last parallel. In spite of all opposition, the 
doctrine of the circulation propounded by Harvey was, in its essen- 
tial features, universally adopted within thirty joam of the time of 
its publication. Harvey’s friend, Thomas Hobbes, remarked that ho 
was the only man, in his experience, who had the good fortune to live 
long enough to see a new doctrine accepted by the worldiit large. 
Mr. Darwin has been oven more fortunate, for not twenty years have 
yet elapsed since the publication of the Origin of Species ; and yet 
there is no denying the fact that the doctrine of evolution, ignored, or 
derided, and vilified in 1859, is now accepted, in one shape or other, by 
the leaders of scientific thought in every region of the civilised world. 

• 

I proposed At the outset of this essay to say something about 
the method of inquiiy which Harvey pursued, and which guided 
him throughout his successful career of discovery. 

It is, I believe, a cherished belief of Englishmen, that Francis 
Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, and sometimq Lord Chancellor of 
England, invented that ** Inductive Philosophy” of which they speak 
with almost as much respect os they do of Church and State ; and 
that, if it had not been for this ** Baconian Induction,” science would 
never have extricated itself from the miserable condition in which it 
was left by a set of hair-splitting folk, known as the ancient Greek 
philosophers. To be accused of departing from the canons of the 
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Baconian philosophy is almost as bad as to be charged with forget- 
ting your aspirates ; it is understood as a polite way of sayi]% that 
you are an entirely absurd speculator. 

Now the Novum Organon was published in 1620, while Harvey 
began to teach the doctrine of the circulation in his public lectures, in 
1619. Acquaintance with the * Baconian induction,' therefore, could 
not have had much to do with Harvey's investigations. The *Exerci- 
tatio,’ however, w'as not published till 1628. Do wo find in it any 
trace of the influence of the Novum Organon ? Absolutely none. 
So far from indulging in the short-sighted and profoundly unscien- 
tific depreciation of the ancients in which Bacon indulges, Harvey 
invariably speaks of them with that respect, which the faithful and 
intelligent study of tlie fragments of their labours that remain to 
us, must inspire in every one who is practically acquainted with 
the difficulties with which they had to contend, and which they so 
often mastered. And, as to method, Harvey’s method is the method of 
Galen, the method of Ilealdus Columbus, the method of Galileo, the 
, method of every genuine worker in science either in the past or the 
present. On the other hand, judged strictly by the standard of his 
own time. Bacon’s ignorance of the progress which science had up to 
that time made, is only to bo equalled by his insolence towards 
men in comparison with whom ho was the merest sciolist. Even 
when he has some hearsay knowledge of what has been done, his 
want of acquaintance with the facts and his abnormal deficiency iii 
what I may call the scientific sense, prevent him from divining its 
importance. Bacon could see nothing remarkable in the chief con- 
tributions to science of Copernicus, or of Kepler, or of Galileo ; 
Gilbert, his fellow countryman, is the subject of a sneer ; while 
Galen is bespattered with a shower of impertinences, which reach 
their climax in the epithets “ puppy ” and plague.” ^ 

I venture to think that if Francis Bacon, instead of spending his 
time in fabricating fine phrases about the advancement of learning, 
in order to play^ with due pomp, the part which ho assigned to 
himself of “ trumpeter ” of science, had put liimself under Harvey’s 
instruction, and had applied his quick wit to discover and methodise 
the logical process which underlaid the work of that consummate 
investigator, ho would have employed his time to better purpose ; 
and, at any rate, would not have deserved the just but sharp judg- 
ment which follows; that his [Bacon’s] method is impracticable 
cannot I think be denied, if we reflect, not only that it never has 
produced any result, but also that the process by which scientifle 
truths haye been established cannot be so presented as even to appear 

(l) “Video Galenum, vinim angustissimi unimi, dosertorem expcricniia) etyanissi- 
mum oausatorem. .... Ocanicula! 0 pcstis !—Teinporis Partus ^Lisculus ! *’ 

“ Canicula ** has even a coarser meaning than “ puppy.” 
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to be in accovdance with it” I quote from one of Mt. EIli«”a eon* 
tributiiiis to the great work of Bacou^e most learned, competent, and 
impartial biographer, Mr. Spcdding.^ 

Few of Harvey’s sayings are recorded, but Aubrey’ tells us that 
some one having enlarged upon tho merits of the Baconian philosophy 
in his presence, ''^es,” said Harvey, “ he writes philosophy like a 
Chancellor.” On which pithy reply diverse persons will put diverse 
interpretations. The illumination of experience may possibly tempt 
a modem follower of Harvey to expound the dark saying thus : ^ 

this servile courtier, this intriguing politician, this unscrupulous 
lawyer, this witty master of phrases, proposes to teach me my busi- 
ness in the intervals of his. * 1 have borne with Riolan, let me also 
be patient with him ; ” at any rate, I have no better reading to offer. 

In tho latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of tho 
seventeenth centuries, the future of physical science was safe enough 
in the hands of Gilbert, Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, and tho noble 
army of investigators who flocked to their standard, and followed 
up the advance of their leaders. I do not believe that their wonder- 
fully rapid progress would have been one whit retarded if tho 
Novum Organon had never seen the light ; while, if Harvey’s 
little * Exercise’ had been lost, physiology would have stood still ‘ 
until another Harvey was bora into the world. 

There is another point in reference to method on which I desire to 
oontribute my mite towards the dissipation of a widespread popular 
delusion. On the faitli of a conversation reported by Robert Boyle, 
Harvey is said to have declared that he discovered the circulation of 
the blood by reasoning deductively from tlie disposition of the valves 
of the veins. On this I may remark, firstly, that the words imputed 
to Harvey by no means warrant this conclusion ; secondly, that if 
they did, the statement could not bo true, because wo have Harvey's 
own evidence to tho contrary ; and thirdly, that if tho conclusion 
were warranted by the words reported, and were not contradicted 
by Harvey himself, it would still be worthless, because it is im- 
possible to prove the circulation of tho blood froin any such •data. 
What Robert iQpyle says is this : — And I remember, that when I 
asked our famous Harvey, in the only discourse I had with him 
(which was but a while before he died), what were tho things that 

(1) General Preface to the Philosophical Works, vol. i. p 38. 

(2) Aubrey says: *<lIo had been physitian to the (iOrd Ch. Bacon, whom he 
esteemed much for his witt and style, but would not allow to be a great philosophei 
Said ho to me, * He writes philosophy like a I^. Chancellor,' speaking in derision. . . . 
He was very communicative, and willing to Instruct any that were modest and respret- 
ful to him. And in order to my Journey dictated to me what to see, what company to 
keep, what bookes to read, how to manage my studyes : in short, he bid mo go to the 
fountaine head, and read Aristotle, Cicero, Avicenna, and did call the Ncotciiques 
something almost as bad as "canicula ” : the little swarthy, black-eyed, choleric man. 

VOL. XXllI. N.8. O 
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induced him to think of a circulation of the blood P he answered 
me, that when he took notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed, that they gave free passage to the 
blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage of the venal blood 
the contrary way : he was invited to imagine that s5 provident a 
cause as nature had not so placed so many val'v^s without design ; 
and no design seemed more probable, than that since the blood 
could not well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by the veins 
to the limbs, it should bo sent through the arteries and return through 
the veins, whoso valves did not oppose its course that way/’ ^ 

I have no doubt that it may be quite true, that Harvey was 

induced ” to think of a circulation of the blood ” by considering 
the disposition of the valves of the veins; just as Csesalpinus might 
have been led to the same thought ; and then might have found out 
the true state of the case, if he had taken the hints which Nature gave 
him, and had used the proper means of investigation in order to 
discover whether those hints were valuable or worthless. Harvey 
must have learned the views of his master Fabricius; and it is 
likely enough that to his acute mind Fabricius’s explanation of the 
functions of the valves seemed rather lame. But, as a matter of 
fact, Harvey did not reason out the circulation from the datum of the 
valves. On this point his own words, in the passage which contains 
the fullest account of the considerations which led him to the doctrine 
of the circulation, leave no doubt whatever ; — 

** Thus far 1 have spoken of the passage of the blood from the veins into the 
arteries,* and of tho manner in which it is transmitted and distributed by the 
action of the heart; and thus far some, perhaps, moved by tho authority of 
Galen, or of Columbus, or by the reasonings of other authors, will agree with me. 
But when I proceed to what remains to be said concerning the quantity and tho 
origin of tho blood thus transmitted (though it is highly worthy of considera- 
tion) it will Boem so new and unheard of, that I not only fear injury to 
myself from the envy of a few ; but 1 dread lest I make all mankind my 
enemies. So much does custom, or teaching once accepted and fixed by deep 
roots, weigh with all ; and such is the influence of the venerable opinion of 
antiquity. However this may%e, now that the die is cast, my hope lies in the 
candour of lovers of truth and of learned minds. Indeed, when I thought often 
and seriously upon how large tho quantity [of tnfsmitted bfood] is; upon my 
dissections of living auiqiols (for the purposes of experiment) and the opening 
of artezies and the many considerations arising therefrom ; as well as upon 
the magnitude and the symmetry of tho ventricles of the heart and of the 
vessels which enter and leave them (since nature makes nothing in vain, so 


(1) A Disquisition about the Final Causes of Natural Things.— Boyle's Works, voL v. 
p. 427. 

, (2) In tb,e preceding chapter (rii.) Harvoy has been discussing the passage of the 
blood through the lungs, supporting his views, among other arguments, by the aiitho<* 
rlty of jQalen and of Columbus; and Jt must be remembered that he tenaed the 
pulsBOfiiry artery vena arterioea, and the pulmonary vein arteria venoaa. Wherefore he 
properly Q>eBkB Of the passage of the blood ** from the veins into the arteries." 
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great a ause proportionally \rould not be given to these vessels irithont an 
^joot) ; and upon the elaborate mechanism of the valves and fibres, and of the 
re^t of the straoture of the heart ; os well as of many other things ; and when 1 
long turned over in my mind, wLat might be the quantity of ^e transmitted 
blood; in ho^ short a timo its transmission might be effected; whether that 
quantity could be supplied by the juices of tho food ingested; 1 came at 
length to the conclflsion that tho veins would become collapsed and empty, 
while the arteries, on tho other hand, would be ruptured, by the excess of blo^ 
poured into them ; unless there wore some road by which tho blood could at 
length run back from tho arteries into tho veins and return to tho right ventridlo 
of the heart. So I began to think whether there was a kind of motion as it 
were in a oirde ; this I afterwards found to bo true.” ^ 

In all this very full and interesting account of the course of 
Harvey’s inquiry, it will be observed that not one word is said about 
the valves of the veins. The valves of which ho speaks are those of 
the heart, which had been known, as I have pointed out, ever sinoe 
the days of Erasistratus. 

Finally, I venture to affirm that Harvey did not deduce the circu- 
lation from the disposition of the valves of tho veins, because it is 
logically impossible that any such conclusion should bo deduced from 
such premisses. The only conclusion which is warranted by tho 
presence of valves in tho veins is, that such valves wiU tend to place 
a certain amount of obstacle in tho way of a liquid flowing in a diroo- 
tion opposite to that in which tho valves are inclined. The amount 
of obstacle, from mero impediment to absolute barring of tho way, 
will depend upon tho form and disposition of the valvos ; upon their 
inertia, or stiffness of motion, in relation to the force of tho current of 
liquid ; and, above all, upon tho firmness or yicldingness of tho walls 
of the tube to which they are attached. The valve which hermetically 
closes the passage through an iron pipe may be of no use in an india- 
rubber tube. Therefore, unless the action of such valves as exist in 
the veins were carefully tested by experiment on the living animal, 
any conclusions that might be based upon their presence would be 
of doubtful value, and might bo interpreted cither in the sense of 
Fahricius, or in that of Harvey. * 

Moreover, supposing that it could be proved that, in those Yoina in 
which valves exist, the blood can piove only in one way, what is to 
be said about the numerous veins which have no valves? And, 
unless wo already know upon experimental grounds that the walls of 
the cavities of heart contract in a certain definite order ; that the 
arteries are full of blood, and not of air ; olid a number of other 
important f actii which can only be experimentally determined ; what 
good is it to know that there are valves in the veins ? There are 
valves in th^ lymphatics as well as in the veins, and yet any one who 
concluded therolrom that the lymph circulates after the manner , of 
the blood would make a woeful mistake. 

(1) Gulielmi HarrejL Ezeroitationes Anatomico. Ezorcitatio I. cap. Tiii. ad. 16S0. 
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The fact is that neither in this, nor in any, physiological problem 
can mere deductive reasoning from dead structure tell us what 
part that structure plays, when it is a living component of a living 
body. Physiology attempts to discover the laws of vital activity^ 
and these laws arc obviously ascertainable only by observation and 
experiment upon living things. * 

In the case of the circulation of the blood, as in that of all other 
great physiological doctrines, take away tho truths which have been 
learned by observation and experiment on living structures, and 
the whole fabric crumbles away. Oalen, Columbus, Harvey, were 
all great vivisectors. And the final ocular demonstration of the 
circulation of the blood by Malpighi, seven years after Harvey’s 
death — ^the keystone of the fabric he raised — involved an experiment 
on a living frog. 

This experiment can be performed on a demonstrably insensible 
animal. Nevertheless, any English subject who repeats it, in these 
days, may bo subjected to fine or imprisonment, as a common 
malefactor, whenever the chances of political strife give tho Home 
Office to some minister of less knowledge, less justice, and, above 
all, loss firmness in resisting open and underhand pressure, than 
the present Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

I do not think the present is a fitting occasion for tho discussion 
of tho burning question of vivisection. My opinions on tho subject 
have been formed and expressed under a due sense of responsibility, 
and they have not been, and arc not likely to be, affected by the 
preposterous misrepresentations and unseemly abuse which they have 
evoked. Tho good Harvey, in one of his fits of choler, I suppose, 
said that “ man was but a great mischievous baboon,” ^ and yet, for 
twenty years, ho kept silence and, at the end, answered lliolan with 
quite angelic mildness. I can imitate his silence, if not his mild- 
ness ; and therefore I have nothing further to ofier on this subject. 
It may be that those are right who say, perish the human race, 
rathef than let a dog suffer. It may be that those are right who 
think that a man is worth a wilderness of apes, and that he who 
will not save human life when he coi Id do so, by sacrificing a 
hecatomb of animals, ^is an accomplice in murder. 

But without touching upon this debateable ground, I may be of 
some use in cleansing the ground of more rubbish. I submit two 
points for your consideration. Tho one of these is the unquestion- 
able fact that physiology is based upon experiment and can only 
grow by experiment ; and that Jlie discovery of the true motion of 
the- bloody which is one of the cardinal doctrines of that science, and 
a dibotrine tho truth of w'hich is implied in the diagnosis and tho 
treatment of nine diseases out of ten, has been niade in no other 

(1) Anlirey. 
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way than by reasoning on the data supplied by repeated and multi- 
plied yiviseciions. 

Tho other is a mere suggestion, which, perhaps, may be dictated 
by a want of power on the part of a man who is growing old, to 
adjust himseff to a changing world. Tho great mark of senility, I 
believe, is to be a laudator temporis acti.” But, as Harvey says, 
the die is cast, and I put my faith in tho candour of the lovers of 
truth and of learned minds.” 

I have had occasion to remark that the scienco of former days 
was not so despicable ns some think ; and that, however foolish undue 
respect for the wisdom of thq ancients may bo, undue disrespect for it 
may bo still more reprehensible. T^ow I fancy that a candi^ mind 
will admit it to be within the limits of possibility, that the like 
may apply to the public opinion and the moral senso of formoiii^ages. 

Harvey was tho favoured friend of his sovereign, tho honoured 
Mestor of his profession, the pride of his countrymen. If he lived 
now, and were guilty of serving mankind to tlio saino extent and in 
the same way, so far from any such marks of favour reaching him, 
he would find himself to be a mark of a different kind — a mark, I 
mean, for immeasurable calumny and scandalous vituperation ; and, 
though his professional brethren would surely pay him all honour, 
80 far from being tho pride of his countrymen, a goodly number 
them, of all grades in the social scale, would bo si^onding a world 
of energy in tho endeavour to give liim tho legal status of a burglar. 

T venture to ask you to consider seriously whether, under these 
circumstances, it is quite so certain, as some seem to believe, that the 
public opinion of the England of Harvey's day«— that time when 
Itlnglishincn could hurl back a world arrayed in arms against them, 
because they feared neither to suficr, nor to inflict, pain and death 
in a good cause; that ago witliin which Shukspero and Milton, 
Hobbes and Locke, Harvey and Newton, Drake and Raleigh, 
Oromw'ell and Straflford, embodied the powers of our race for good 
and evil in a fashion which has had no parallel before or siyace — 
was absolutely contemptible when set against that of this present 
enlightened and softly nurtured, not to say sentimental, age. 

Maybe it is ; possibly the world is entering Upon a phaso in which 
the recognised whole duty of man will bo to avoid tho endurance, 
or the infliction, of physical pain, whatever future alleviation of 
misery may be its consequence, however great tho positive benefit 
to mankind which may flow thereupon. If so, “Finis Physiologic.” 
When that time arrives, there will be an end to all progress in our 
knowledge of the laws of life, to all advance towards rational 
medicine. And, if I do not greatly err, these are not the only things 
which, the logical outcome of such premisses will have abolished. , 
Crime must go unpunished — for what justification is there for 
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“torturing” a poor thief or murderer except the general good of 
society ? The “ voice of the sluggard ” will not “ be heard to com- 
plain,” for no one will dare to **torturo” him by disturbing his 
slumbers. There will be no means of transport, and nothing to ride, 
except Bteam*cngines and bicycles, for the “torture ’'involved in 
the training and in the labour of beasts of draught and burden will 
be insufferablo. No man will think of eating meat, though it may 
be proper for him to serve as meat to other creatures ; for what 
right can men havo to “torture” fleas by the administration of 
insecticide powder, merely for the benefit of mankind? Sport, 1 
need not say, will have been abolished, and war will have followed 
it; not so much because war is fraught with evil for men, but 
because* of tho awful “ torture” which it inflicts directly upon horses 
and mules, to say nothing of tho indirect dyspeptic sufferings of 
tho v^tures and wolves, which arc tcmpfhd by our wickedness to 
overeat themselves. 

As I havo confessed, I find myself to be regrettably out of harmony 
with many worthy and enthusiastic people among my contem> 
poraries ; and perhaps the prospect of the coming of the New Era, 
in which these things shall be, docs not affect others as it does me. 
To say truth, I am rather glad to think that tho species can hardly bo 
perfected thus far, in my time. I must distinctly admit that I should 
be loath to be obliged to exist in a world, in which my notions of 
what men should be and do will havo no application. As the oli 
Norseman said, when the choice between Heaven with the new 
generation, and Hell with the old, was offered him, “1 prefer to be 
with my ancestors.” 


T. H. Huxley. 
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As I have ja6t returned from South Africa the readers of the Fort* 
nightly may perhaps be interested in learning what I have heard 
there respeeting the Kafirs, — as to the country which they inhabit, 
as to the disturbance which unfortunately still exists, and as to the 
general manners and condition of the people. 

There have hitherto been five Kafir wars, — wars which have been 
very troublesome to the Capo Colony, very costly to Groat Britain, 
and in which there has been *spilt the blood not only of many fight- 
iug Englishmen, soldiers and volunteers, but the blood also of non- 
combatants. It should however bo borne in mind on behalf of the 
Kafirs that they have never massacred or violated women, and tli4t 
they have always spared children. The first of these wars was begun 
in 1811, and the last of them w^as concluded in 1853. This is hot 
the place for a history in detail of the occurrences ; but it should be 
known that they were of such a nature as to require that there should 
always be, on the shifting frontier between the Colonists and the 
Natives, a, set of what I may call fighting farmers, — men who would 
understand that they would have to hold their own by their own 
prowess. In 1834 for instance, there came a horde of 10,000 fight- 
ing Kafirs spreading themselves over the land on which these frontier 
fanners had settled themselves, — pillaging and burning the farm- 
houses, murdering all who dared to resist, and carrying off all the 
booty they could lay their hands on. In one week 40 fanners were 
murdered, 450 farmhouses burnt, 4,000 horses, 100,000 head of 
cattle, and 150,000 sheep carried off.” ^ Such was the life to which 
the Europeans on the borders of Kafir Land were subjected. 

It would however be most unreasonable to hate the Kafirs, almost 
unreasonable to blame them for what they did. From time to time 
we made treaties with them, — not probably thinking that we should 
bind them by treaties, but thinking probably that we might fti this 
way approach nearest to some manner of binding them. The Kafirs 
of course broke the treaties. The very nature oi the obligation 
which was intended to be put upon them was ridiculous to them. 
The Elafir had to be civilized before he could see that there could be 
virtue in keeping a promise made to an enemy. To his thinking the 
right was clearly on his side, and the wrong-doing on ours. He had 
been there before us. We were taking from him his land. He did 
not want our civilization ; but when wo took his land it was natural 
that he should take our cattle. 

■ (1) I quote from Silver & Co/s SouUi African Golden a work which may be tniBted 
with safety hy those who want to learn the eiremnstaoees of South Africa. ■ - '' 
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The question of right and wrong between the savage possessor of 
uncultivated land, and the civilized seekers after new homes is very 
troublesome to the conscience of the just man, and painful to the 
heart of the philanthropist. And yet is there any one who can 
look back upon English hystory for the last hundred and twenty, 
years and say that Englishmen have done wrong in occupying 
the lands upon which now stand the happy homos of so many 
thousand Britons, so many Irish, so many Germans; — we may 
add so many Americans P How would the progress of the world 
have been stayed had we been stopped from emigrating by the feel- 
ing that we had no right to take from* others the lands which 
belonged to them P Are we to imagine that justice and philanthropy 
would have demanded that there should be no New York, no Chicago, 
no Montreal, no Melbourne, no Sydney, no Auckland P And the 
philanthropist, when he thinks of South Africa, may find for his 
wrung heart a balm which is not afforded him by the history of the 
countries in which stand those thriving cities. In America, 
Australia, and New Zealand the native tribes have perished or are 
perishing. In South Africa the Kafirs are more numerous than 
ever, and very much better off than they were before we visited 
|(S them. Though the Kafir in his ignorance may wish that we were 
gone, ho would be a Kafir terribly reduced in circumstances if we 
could go and take away with us all tliat we have conferred upon 
him. The Kafir who has clothes to wear and meat to cat, who earns 
28. fid. a day and is perfectly secure, would not be a happy man were 
he to find himself again subjected to the superstition and cruelty of 
his old Priests and Chiefs. 

In those Kafir wars it was absolutely necessary that we should 
hold our own, — what we had once made our own, — or that we 
should pack up our portmanteaus and quit South Africa altogether. 
That kind qf tyranny which we imply when wo talk of prestige’* 
is a necessity of the position in dealing with savage races. One has 
to dominate many, and can only do so by assuming something of the 
godlilce. The philanthropic heart of Lord Glenelg, who was un- 
fortunately Colonial Secretary when the third and ' greatest of the 
Kafir wars was brought to an end in 1836, would not allow this, and 
he insisted upon having the Kafirs treated as though they had been 
in the right, the Kafirs having by his own acknowledgment been 
the aggressors. “ The, Kafirs,” he said, had had ample justification 
for the late war.” That he was altogether wrong in this has, I 
think, been acknowledged by all Qolonial authorities since ; but it is 
only necessary for us to consider now what would have been our 
duty, what the necessity of our position, had we continued to act as 
though he had been right. We could only have packed our port- 
B^teauB and have gone, — Cleaving the Kafir tribes to destroy each 
o&er as they had been doing before we came. 
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It is hardly necessary to*8ay that that: was'oat of the question. In 
spite of Lord Glenelg we held to what we had takm> and continually 
pushed forward our borders. At first, no doub^ the idea was, — 
and the effeqt, — ^that in pushing ourselves forward wo should push 
back the Eaiirs.^ But this did not last long. People in large 
numbers are not easily moved, nor was there any reason for such 
movement. There were, indeed, very strong reasons against it. In 
the first days of the mingling of European frontier-farmqrs with 
Kafir people, the European abominated the Savage, and would fain 
have been rid of him altogether. It was not long before he found 
that he could best prosper in the world by teaching the Elafir to 
work for him. The frontier-farmer still hates the Kafirs as a race, 
though he often becomes very fond of his own individual Kafir 
servant, putting implicit trust in the man. But his cry now is, not 
that the man should bo abolished, driven back behind this or the 
other river, — ^but that he should be made to work. The man does 
work, — not so regularly as ho might do, spasmodically perhaps, — 
whereas his employer wants to have him from Monday to Saturday 
and from daybreak to sunset, like the patient overwrought rustic 
British labourer. It is a comfort to have one’s work done regularly, 
just at the appointed time. The nonchalance of the Kafir, who, 
having enough for his wants, won’t come just when the land is fit for 
^he ploughing or the grain for the gathering, is annoying. But in 
a fashion, — in a fashion that is daily becoming more regular, more 
European, — ^he does work. He, and his brother natives, are the 
workmen of South Africa. They do all the work. They clean 
the shoes, they drive the horses, they cook the dinners, they wash 
the clothes, they carry the loads, they hew the wood and draw the 
water, they plough the land, they reap the com, they tend the 
cattle, — and they find the diamonds. It would not at all have 
answered our purpose in South Africa to drive the Kafirs before us. 
It was essential that we should keep the Kafirs among us ; — and we 
have done so. « 

And yet m^ readers will have heard of Kafir Land as being a 
country belonging peculiarly to the Kafirs and inhabited by them. 
And there is, or at any rate there was till the other day, a district 
to which the name of Kafraria Proper had been given, in which the 
Kafirs have been supposed to be independent, and where they have 
lived with very little European interference. • Whether this can yet 
be said to exist as an independent Kafir country I cannot at this 
moment say, because we do not know the exact condition of affairs. 
The disturbance still existed on the 1st of January, up to which date 
we have news from Capetown. It is to be hoped that by this time 
there will be no longer a Kafir in arms against us in these pa^, • 
and, in that case, I think it probable that Kafraria Proper will no 
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longer be proper to the Kafirs. Wg shall have found it neces- 
sary to annex at any rate a considerable portion of it, in order that 
the Kafirs in those parts may have to work and live quietly as they 
do elsewhere. 

If my reader have at hand a map of South Africa, let* him look to 
it. He will there find, near the easternmost paI^i of the southern 
coast of the continent, where it trends up northwards in a sloping 
direction, the river Kei. Up to the river Kei the Cape Colony has 
for some years past been extended. West — that is on our side — of 
the river Kei there is a district called British Kafraria, — ^which once 
existed, for a year or two, as a separate British colony under that 
name, but which is now the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony. . 
The land is thickly inhabited by Kaffirs, by Kaffirs who are subjects 
of the Queen, by Kaffirs who work in the towns, and earn wages on 
tho railway at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day, who plough and reap, — ^but 
a portion of whom are still regarded as possible enemies. The real 
fear to the eastern or frontier Colonist is from these men, — who aro 
British subjects, — rather than from those over the river, who are not 
as yet subjects, but who, I hope, have been now subjected. In tho 
year 1876 there was such a “ scare,^* as it is called in the Colony, 
that many fiirmers left their farms and went into the towns. Some 
fortified themselves. Some few sold their stock at depreciated prices. 
There was in fact a scare lest Tho Gaikas ’’ should rise. Who are 
the Gaikas I will endeavour to explain to my readers just now. At 
present it will suffice to say that they are Kafirs living to the west 
of tho Kei, subjects of the Queen, but subjects who have been supposed 
to be ripe for rebellion. But the Gaikas did not rise in 1876. Nor 
indeed had they risen in 1877 till tho last week of tlie year. We 
now learn by telegrams from Madeira, — and by an announcement. in 
Parliament founded on these telegrams, — that they have at last 
risen. 

The further or eastern side of the Kei River, which is called 
Kafraria Proper in the latest published maps of South Africa, has 
been also named the Transkeian Territory, and the late fighting has 
been on this land over the Kei. Here ha* g lived various tribes in a 
region which has never yet been claimed us British soil. The district 
runs up to the sea, and is bounded on the north by Natal. I fancy 
that some who have enquired a little into tlio circumstances of South 
Africa, but only a little, imagine that all this district is subject to 
the well-known Chief Kreli, who is the head of the Galekas, and who 
has ostensibly been our enemy in the late fighting ; — ^but this is by 
no means the case. Kreli, after having been deposed in the last Kafir 
war, in 1853, was driven from his territory to the west of the Kei, 
and allpwed to settle himself with those of . his tribe who followed 
him to ibee^st of the river ; but he had assigned to him only a small 
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portion of wliat is called Eafraria Proper^ , His land lies, or did lie, 
along the sea up as far as the^Bashoe Biver, a district of about forty 
miles, — ^and receded back from the river, in some places as far, in 
some perhaps a little farther. Here he has dwelt since 1853 ; and 
though he htis always been regarded as the chief of a tribe, more 
savage and more likely to be aggressive than any other tribe now 
left, from that date up to the autumn of 1877 neither he nor his 
tribe were troublesome to us. 

Kreli is Chief of the Galokas on the east of the Kei, and Sandilli is 
Chief of the Gaikas on the west. These people as I have said are 
cousins. The names which tho tribes use aro never very old, and 
are generally taken from the name of some Chief who has made 
himself moro than ordinarily potent. Then as various Chiefs come 
up in tho same tribo they split themselves off into various tribes. 
The Gaikas and Galckas aro sometimes culled Araaxosas, having been 
so named from Xosa, a chieftain who reigned over all tho Kafirs of 
that ilk. Among his descendants was one known as a groat chief- 
tain in our early wars whose name was supposed to bo Ngquika,— -so 
I have found it spelt whenever ho is spoken of in the history of the 
period. We hear for instance that tho first treaty made with a Kafir 
was between him and Lord Charles Somerset, who was Governor of 
the Capo in 1817, — and that this Ngquika encountered the hostility 
of other Kafirs because of this treaty. But the orthography,— if 
the spelling be in truth correct, — has been held to bo so abominable 
that the word Gaika has been substituted for it. Sandilli, who is 
Ngquika^s son by his “ great wife,” is the Chief of this tribo and lives 
not far from KingWilliamstown, among the British settlers. 
There was another son, Macomo, much older, but not born of the 
‘‘great wife,” — ^and who was therefore only a subsidiary Chief, 
though ho was in fact a Kafir of much more note than Sandilli. At 
some period before his death the Kafir Chief selects which among 
his wives shall be held to be his great wife, — being generally guided 
in his choice by the rank of the women ; and the eldest son of that 
wife is his heir. Galeka was another and an older Chief' also 
descended from Xosa, — and was the great-grandfather of Kreli with 
whom we are now fighting. • 

The name of Kafir has become with us almost generic, signifying 
a nation of eastern South Africa. We have indeed learned to dis- 
tinguish the Kafirs and the Zulus, — who are, however, not distantly 
related, whereas other tribes whom we calf Kafirs, such as tho 
Basutos, are by family and original position very far removed from 
the Kafir. The real Kafirs of to-day are the Gaikas and the Golekas, — 
to whom may bo added the Tembus or Abatembus. Of them, how- 
ever, an English reader is likely to hear little and shall hear nothing 
further from me here* The Gaikas and Galekas with their Chie^ 
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Sandilli and Ereli are perhaps of sufficient interest just at this 
moment to justify my present description. 

The reverenco felt for a Chief among the Kafirs is so great that 
no misconduct on the part of the man suffices to obliterate it, though 
tho man’s influence will be great or small according to his own 
capacity and vigour. Sandilli the Chief of the 6aikas is a cripple 
and a drunkard, who apparently docs nothing for his tribe, who is 
neither English nor im-English, and of whom it may probably be 
said that his own personal desires are limited to brandy. During 
this late disturbance ho has always been within reach of British 
magistrates, and has, apparently, been forced by dread of them to use 
his influence for peace. From first to last it has been said that the 
Oaikas would rise and join the Galekas. Though the farmers of 
the frontier have not unnaturally been alarmed, though many of 
them have, I fear, latterly left their homes, though there has been 
much stealing of cattle in which the Gaikas have been concerned, 
tho Gaikas, who are a more numerous people than the t^alekas, 
had not as a body taken up arms against tho British at the close of 
1877. What they might have done had Sandilli been active, no one 
can say. There are other Chiefs, — ^lesser Chiefs than Sandilli, but still 
Chiefs. None of them had joined the Galekas at the close of last year. 

KingWilliamstown is nearly in tho centre of tho country occupied 
by the Gaikas. It is a considerable town, the head-quarters of thf 
Gape Colony Mounted Police, and is the place at which the British 
troops maintained in tho Eastern Province of tho Colony for tho pro- 
tection of the frontier are stationed. When I was there in August 
last I was invited to meet certain Kafir chiefs and to hear what they 
would say to me. It was proposed that Sandilli should come, — ^but 
he did not come himself, sending some twenty members of the Boyal 
Family in his stead. At the head of these was one Siwani, a near 
cousin, who acted as spokesman. There was an interpreter, as 
Siwani did not speak English ; — ^but none of the others took any 
part in the coiivorsation. The interview was held in the street, 
before the door of the house in which I was living, and the royal 
scions stood around while Siwani, throng's an interpl'eter, answered 
tho questions which *I put to him. I endeavoured, of course, to 
obtain from him some expression of contentment with things as 
they were ; — but I am bound to say that I failed altogether. 
Siwani told mo that ,the only wish tho Kafirs had was that the 
English people should go away. The English were altogether evil, 
and the poor Kafirs were simply tormented. Even he, Chief as he 
was, received but very light respect from the English. And, 
though he had induced the men of his tribe to work on the 
railway, he, Siwani, had received no head money, as had been 
promised to him. Then he asked for tobacco ; and when I gave 
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him half a crown with which to purchase tobacco he expressed him- 
self as being Tery well pleased with me ^rsonally. He was dressed 
in ragged British clothes, as were the other Princes. When, in the 
course of my questions, I asked him whether he did not think that 
a benefit had* been conferred upon his people in regard to European 
apparel, he told m(^ that he and his cousins had been obliged to put on 
trousers that day because they had been ordered to come in and see me. 

This certainly was not satisfactory in regard to the dignity or 
wisdom of E^fir Chiefs, — ^but it had its auspicious aspects. If 
such are Gaika Chieftains, can the British Colonists have much 
to fear from them ? It may bo said, no doubt, that it is not the 
Chiefs who fight. But it has been the Chiefs, or more usually the 
immediate surroundings of the Chiefsn who have instigated the tribes 
to fight. The people themselves have begun to learn that they have 
more to fear from their Chiefs than from the British, — and much less 
to get. They do not desire war simply for the sake of war. Dimly 
there is coming in upon them the knowledge that their own Priests 
and their own Chiefs have subjected them to worse torments than 
they have suffered from us ; — that bj’ their own Chiefs their property, 
if they can save property, is subject to confiscation, whereas we 
do not confiscate. In a dim way they have begun to learn that 
British law is safer and justcr and more pleasant than Kafir law ; 
and that the Christian religion, though it may bo wholly unintel- 
figible to them, does not afflict them with witch-finders and sorcerers. 
I do not doubt but tliat a Chief active and warlike might have stirred 
up all the Gaikas to join the Galckas. I do not doubt but that a set 
of warlike Princes round the Chief might have induced the Chief to 
use his influence. But with Chiefs so demoralized as are those of 
the Gaikas, I think it very improbable that the Gaikas would do 
much fighting. When Siwani with an ugly grin asked me for 
tobacco, and the other Chieftains stood grinning round, I thought 
it improbable that they would become active enemies. At that time 
the present war, if it is to bo called a war, had not lieen commenced. 
From its commencement the great fear was that the Gaikas would 
join the Golekus. If they have risen now, they have only done so 
when the Galekas are already beaten. 

But the«Galekas have been fighting for many months. Their 
martial ardour has not at any rate been as yet quelled by brandy, 
tobacco, or trousers. Why should the Galekas bo different from the 
Gaikas ? As I have said before, the Galekas iiave been driven away 
in front of us from land to land, so that they have never lived among 
us and with us, as the Gaikas have done. The philanthropist will 
say, “ True, alas 1 for we have not demoralized these poor Galekas by 
our brandy I ” To which I will add, — “ Nor have we comforted 
them by the payment of regular wages.” 
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It is often said of our dealings wiili savage races that they learn 
our vices, but copy none of our virtues. We all know that to 6e 
vicious is much pleasanter and much easier than to bo virtuous. 
That a black man should more readily learn to drink than to 
love his neighbour as himself is natural. But the philanthropist 
who thinks* that tho drinking of brandy is the only civiliza- 
tion which wo havo carried among the Kafirs, does not look at 
the matter all round. I endeavoured a page or two back to give 
a catalogue, — a very imperfect catalogue, — of the different employ- 
ments to which the Kafir now turns himself in South Africa. It 
is because he docs the work there spoken of, and not because^ he 
drinks that ho has become a different man from his still savage 
brother on tho other side of tlto Kei Bivor. 

And it is because the Galeka docs not earn wages, that he has 
been willing to fight. In the whole tribe of the Oalekas there are 
but 66,000 persons, among whom it is reckoned that there are 11,000 
fighting men. On the further or eastern side of tho Kei, — the same 
side as the Galckas, — there are altogether 500,000 natives, Kafirs, and 
others, among whom there arc computed to bo 80,000 warriors. The 
Galckas, therefore, even in this Transkeian Territory, are only a 
small minority. But among all tho majority, including the tribe of 
Pondos which reckons 200,000 souls, no one has attempted openly to 
assist the Galckas. No assistance at all has been given unless it he 
that Krcli has been allowed to hide himself in some tribes,— or 
perhaps tho sons or cousins of Kreli. The enemies with whom we 
have been fighting possess a tract of country not bigger than an 
English county, and have among them, — or had among them when the 
fighting began, — 11,000 fighting men. Such an army, knowing its 
own country, prone to hide itself among hills and ravines, capable of 
.existing where Europeans would starve, may, no doubt, cause much 
trouble before their permanent subjection be accomplished, but can 
hardly be cause for permanent alarm. 

I will now eif^lain why the Galekas have been foolish enough to 
go to war with us. It is I think very far from being the case that 
old Kreli has brought this about by his p jVsonal ambition, or that it 
has come from any desire for revenge against the British Colonist. 
In every native tribe the Chief may be regarded as onb party, and 
the people as another ; — but there is generally a third party. Those 
whom I somewhat grotesquely but not tho less truly call the Boyal 
Family are by no means always in accord with the Chief. A Chief 
of a tribe is paramount ; — ^but let one man be ever so panunount, he 
will g<>^!hilly be subject to some influence from those around him. 
'Kreliis now an old man, over seventy, and has sons and grandsons 
and other younger members of the blood royal around him, who are 
too strong for him ; and it is under their dictation that the poor old 
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man has been made to fight and run about* hiding fiim^ now hero 
and now there, — in a manner very disagreeable even to a savage 
king in his old age. 

But neither had Kreli, nor the Royal Family, nor the tribe any 
idea of fighting with the Gape Colony whon the disturbance began. 
And now I must f introduce the reader to another tribdwho in these 
days are called Fingos. Fingo, in Kafir language, means a dog, 
and the Fingos were dogs, or slaves, belonging to the Kafirs till the 
English came and rescued them. The Fingos under somo other, 
though I know not what, namQ originally lived in the land we now 
call Natal. Here they were conquered and, in Kafir phraseology, 
were altogether eaten up by the then great King of the Zulus, one 
Chaka, who among Natives in Eastern South Africa has in this 
century been the most powerful of all the chieftains. He overran 
Natal, eating up everything before him. Some of these Fingos 
probably became amalgamated with the Zulus. Such was the mode 
of disposal of the people when one tribe ate up another. Many 
would bo slaughtered, some would be assimilated, and some would 
run away into other lands and mix with other tribes. In this way a 
large number of these conquered people took refuge among the 
Kafirs, underwent the name of Fingos, and became the Kafirs’ dogs. 
They were in all respects slaves, ond iverc found in that condition 
by us in somo of our Kafir wars. Among other conditions which we 
hnposed upon the conquered Kafirs was that of relinquishing theso 
slaves. We took the Fingos out from among them bodily, and 
settled them in semi-tribal independence on lands here and there 
which had, of course, been taken from the Kafirs. Somo of them 
were placed in the district round Fort Peddie. Readers who may 
think it worth while to look at their maps will find Fort Peddie west 
of the Kei, between the Keishamma and Great Fish River. Here 
they are still to be found ; — but the land here being insufficient for 
their wants, a considerable body of them was subsequently moved 
across the Kei River, and settled in a region bordering that occupied 
by their old masters the Galekas. They arc north of the Golekas, 
but so close to jbhem that constant intercourse is not only possible 
but unavoidable. It may be easily understood that when the 
Gape Golony or the Home Government, in the exercise of a most 
praiseworthy philanthropy, determined to find homos for these 
people where they should bo no longer slaves, there was a difficulty 
in finding a country in which they might maintain themselves in 
unobjectionable independence. If they could have been taken 
altogether away from the Galekas' it would have been better ; — but, 
even as it was, the two tribes lived alongside of each other for forty 
years without any serious outbreak. 

And the Fingos prospered greatly. They had probably learned 
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io work under compulsion, and now were industrioiis for ihemselves. 
They became the proprietors of oxen and waggons, and went into 
trAde. Altogether they rose in the world, and must generally have 
been a thorn in the side of the Galekas. They were better fed and 
better clad, and man for man had more land for their support. 
Th^ were |he special friends of the Englishmen, and no doubt 
boasted a little of their condition. The Oaleka would always 
remember that the high-going Fingo had not long ago been his 
dog. But the Galeka remembered also that the Fingo was living 
under the protection of British law, and that if he touched a Fingo 
he touched an Englishman. And so they lived cheek-by-jowl for 
many years, not loving each other much, but still with such out- 
ward signs of good neighbourhood as a knowledge of an adequate 
police force near at hand produces, in the lack of better feeling, 
between many people besides the Fingos and the Galekas. 

That there was some outward show of amity between them is 
proved by the circumstances which led to the fighting. There was 
to bo a Fingo wedding in August last, and certain Galekas were 
invited to join the festival. They came as guests, but in the midst 
of the beer-drinking by which the nuptials were celebrated, some 
angry words were spoken, and the Galekas so behaved then^selves 
that they were turned out; — dismissed with ignominy from the 
festival by men who had once been their slaves. They went away, 
but returned in numbers, armed ; — and in this way a war between 
the two tribes was commenced. This was the beginning of the dis- 
turbance. The Galekas at this time were no more resolved to 
renew their fighting with their old British enemies than they had 
been for any period during the last fifty years. But, in the heat of 
the moment, they did determine that they would no longer endure 
the assumed superiority of the despised Fingo. The Fingo, in their 
idea, was not a fighting man, and should be made to understand that 
his commercial pride 'was subject to a fall. 

Had they been allowed to fight it out, the Galekas would in all 
probability have eaten up the Fingos. The Fingos in those parts 
are about 45,000 in number, whereas the Galekas are 66,000. The 
Fingos may have 7,000 fighting men, while the Galekas have 11,000. 
And there is more of the warrior about the Galeka than the Fingo. 
But the Fingo is a British subject, and it was necessary that he 
should be protected by British arms. It was thus that we have been 
brought into the trouble ; — for this reason that our Governor at the 
Cape has had to shift his residence from his pleasant home at the 
Capital, and live for some months past amidst the din of arms at 
EingWilliomstown ; for this reason that our troops have been 
hurried away from Cape Town into Eafraria ; for this reason that the 
intolerable Wden has been thrown upon the Home Government of 
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sending out more troops to South Africa at the moment in which wo 
ore all aghast at the idea of increased military expenditure at homo ; 
and for this reason that wo have to fear that there will be ill-feeling 
in our own Colony between the Colonial Parliamentary Ministers 
and the Imperial Executive, — as there was in New Zealand during 
the latter period of the Maori wars. We may trust the good 
sense of Sir Bartle Frere to prevent the recurrence of such bitterness 
as existed then ; — ^biit I fear that even that will hardly suffice to 
save us from t^at discord which must arise when a Prime Minister 
who is responsible only to his own Parliament, — the Prime Minister 
of a Colony which must ultimately i)ay the bill, — ^lias to be coerced 
in the management of affaira and tlio s 2 )cnding of the money by 
executive authority from the Colonial Office at home. 

It was thus that tlio war began. Here the mice fall out, and the 
result is a most disagreeable mountain. It must bo understood 
that for some months, all through Sej^tember, October, and 
November, the British troops were not cmidoyed on any active 
service. They were kept at KingWillianistown, so that the Gaikas 
should know that the land was not left ^open for them to ravage ; 
and the mounted i^olice belonging to the Colony with a considerable 
force of volunteers, — all under the* control of the officers command- 
ing the mounted police, — ^^vero sent across the river to deal with the 
Galekas. Tliey were not very numerous as compared with the 
(iilekas. I believe that there were never more than 400 of the 
mounted police at one time in arms in the Trankcian district. But 
the Fingos were our allies, and were in considerable numbers. The 
Galekas were no doubt more numerous than the Fingos and 
Britishers combined, and were better men of war tliaii the Fingos ; 
— but then the Britishers were British. 

The beginning of the misfortune was in the breaking down of 
the solitary field gun which was taken into the first action. Seven 
shots were fired and then the gun broke down. Frightened by this 
to them unintelligible disaster, the Fingos ran away. Encouraged 
by this to them unintelligible success, the Galekas jjressed on-, A 
body of mounted police were surrounded, some of whom lost their 
horses. Then five of the police, and one of their officers were 
killed. It was this unfortunate success which first taught the 
Galekas to think that the time had at last come in which they might 
drive their white enemies out of the land, and once more moke a dog 
of the wretched Fingo. 

From all this the idea that becomes most clearly fixed on the 
mind of the observer is the conviction of tlie necessity of maintain- 
ing the prestige by which rather than by force of arms the civilized 
have to maintain their rule over the uncivilized. Not for our sakes, 
— not for our sakes chiefly, is this essential. When one man has ■ 
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to dominate ten, — a hundred thousand ten hundred thousand, the 
few are unworthy of their position unless in all that they do they 
first study the interests of the many. It is a trouble and an expense to 
us to send out troops ; it is a sorrow that a few of our gallant men 
should fall in so inglorious a contest ; it is a grief to jis that those 
frontier-farmers who are our cousins should lose ^heir cattle and be 
disturbed in their homes ; — but it is worse than all this that those 
wretched Kafirs slioiild be hounded on to fighting by the young 
royalties of their tribe, that they should perish by hun^eds under our 
guns, and by thousands from want among their own retreats, — and 
all because their idea of our omnipotence has for a moment been 
marred by an accident. • 

After the misfortune of the gun there was a good deal of little 
fighting,— of fighting whicli seems to us to be very little while wo 
arc reading of the terrible sufferings of the Turks and Russians, — 
in all of which wewith our Fingos were more or less successful. In 
November last the great object was to catch Kroli, — ^as indeed I be- 
lieve it is at present. What we are to do with him when caught has 
not been declared. I myself think that it would be better that lie 
should not be caught, — that there should bo no further searching 
after the old Chief among Transkeiau tribes, and that he should bo 
left in his hiding place, — as was To Kooti, the last of the fighting 
Maoris, whom wo finally agreed to ignore and forget after having 
spent half a million of money in a vain attempt to catch him. We 
certainly shall not be so extravagant in our efforts in the Transkeiau 
district ; but I do not sec why wo should expend any money in the 
object if the fighting Galekas liavc in truth been reduced. We should 
have to keep Kroli in some sort of honourable durance; and ho 
would be, as is Laiigalcbalele, another little Napoleon at another 
little St. Ilclena. 

Rut, it will be said, tlic Galekas are not yet reduced. It is true 
that though we all thought in South Africa that the war had been 
broujght to an end during the last part of November, we were 
greatly annoyed and surprised by being told early in December that 
there was still great cause for alarm and absolute need for fresh 
troops. I do not know what was the feeling at the Colonial Office 
when Sir Bartlc Frere’s appeal was received ; but I do know that 
wo were taken very much aback when we heard at Capetown that it 
had been made. Trusting as I do in the man, to his constancy and 
prudence, I am the •last to say that it was unnccessaiy\ Ho was 
near, to the Galekas, and no doubt weighed with the utmost care all 
that ho saw and all that he’ heard. I believe that when the fresh 
troops which have been sent shall have reached] their destination, 
they will not find a Galeka in arms against British authority. But 
even should it bo so, that would be no evidence that an application 
for further assistance was not wise when it was made. 
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Beyond that question as to the future fate of Ereli should we 
succeed in catching him> there is a further question as to Erdi’s 
land. This has been in part answered by a proclamation which was 
issued in November last. This proclamation shows that at any rate 
on the 13th November, the Government of Cape Colony, including 
the Governor and** his ministers, thought the disturbances had well 
nigh been brought to an end. It runs as follows, and bears the 
above date ; ** Application will bo received by the Honourable the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works for grants of land 
in the westernmost portion of Gulckaland, formerly known as Ereli’s 
country, between the Coglia^and Kei rivers, from those willing to 
settle in that country. The condition of the grants, — which will be 
limited in size to 300 acres, — includes immediate settlement and 
bona fide occupation : and may bo ascertained/' &c., &c. From this 
it will be seen that the executive of the Capo Colony was quite 
prepared as to what it would do with Ercli's land, let the difficulty 
as to Ereli himself bo what it might. Perhaps they were counting 
their chickons a little before they were hatched, but I have not the 
slightest doubt but that the liatching will come out right at last. 
Wo shall annex Galekaland. ^And though Galekaland is but a 
small part of the Transkeian district, it is the only part that requires 
much annexing. A considerable portion is hold by the Fingos, who 
are already our own subj ccts. There arc the Tembus, or Amamtembus, 
an unimportant tribe of Kafirs with whom I promised not to trouble 
the reader again, among whom dwell British magistrates. Up in the 
north there is a tribe of Griquas or Bastard Ifottcntots living on 
what is now qallcd Adam Koks land, — a people all but, if not quite 
British subjects, and in no way connected with the Kafirs. There 
are small semi-tribes of Busutos, — ^who are all British subjects,— of 
Bomvanas, Pondomisi, and others who are submissive and obedient, 
— and there is the great tribe of the Pondos, numbering 200,000 
men, who arc not at all given to fighting, and who are reputed to be 
at the present moment obedient to the influence of one Mrs. Jenkins, 
tho widow of a missionary, who lives among them and instructs 
their Chief as to tow they may live so as not to provoke the wrath of 
their great British neighbour. Among all thdso people none have 
joined the Galekas. None of their Chiefs have sent out their warriors. 
It may bo that Kroli has taken refuge among the Bomvanas. If so 
the Bomvanas will assuredly bo annexed. 

In a few months one side of the Kei will probably be almost the 
same as the other. On each the Kafirs will live under the control 
of British magistrates. Among the Gaikas, who as I have explained 
are all British subjects, their old customs arc not abolished. Bound 
huts and red clay arc not forbidden by any law, and can only be 
made to give way to better things by example and practice. But 
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polygamy is illegal. Tlio however, is still allowed to marry 

as many wives as he can buy. And, among themselves, theft is con- 
trolled, — or left uncontrolled, — according to their own laws. So 
also is violence, short of murder. Cases of murder, which are very 
uncommon, w'ould be dealt with among the Giiikas by the Colonial 
police. Other offences would be noticed by tfie Kafir Chiefs in 
accordance witli their own customs. 

A mistaken idea as to Kafir marriages has I think prevailed here in 
England. I have heard it stated that wives are bought and sold, and 
that they are therefore slaves. They arc bought certainly, and as that 
which is bought must have been sold, tbc words have a seeming truth 
about them, liut in fact the wife is never sold, and cannot be sold. She 
is sold as a girl, — but is not saleable when she is a wife. And when 
sold as a girl she is not sold as a slave was sold when slaves wore 
saleable. For no price would a father sell his daughter to a husband 
deemed to be unsuitable in rank. The future husband gives so 
many cattle for his wife, — cattle being the Kafir’s wealth, — instead 
of taking so mucli with her as is the case with us. The girl would 
feel herself disgraced to be married without sucli transfer of cattle. 
The practice is very bad, — abominable in ils results. Tlie old men 
have llie wealth, and therefore tlic old men got the w^omcn, — leaving 
none for the young men. Tlui natural results of such a practice I 
need not explain. But this practi(;c of buying wives is not a practice 
of buying and selling sucli as it is sometimes described to be. Nor 
arc the wives slaves, — unless an English wife is also a slave. She 
is sworn to obedience ; — and is I tliink, as a rule, quite as obedient 
as the Kafir Avife. My reader must condescend to think of a 
labourer’s cottage wlien ho draws the parallel in bis oAvn mind, — 
and not of his own drawing-room Avith scrA^ants in the kitchen 
beneath it. The labourer’s Avife looks after tlie labourer’s children, 
cooks the food, Avashes the clothes and docs Avhatcvcr is done about 
the place, while the man is aAA'ay earning Avages. It is so with the 
Kafir. Instead of Avorking for Avages, ho fights and goes after game. 
The idea of the Kafir Avoman’s sluA'ery lias become prominent with 
us because, instead of Avashing clothe.*.,' she has had to hoe the 
garden. Now tliat* the Kafir is approaching civilization he has a 
bigger garden, whicli he ploughs. Tliis the Avoman is not called 
upon to do. Eeaders may perhaps bo glad to know that the 
Nath'es of the Cape Colony possessed among them no less than 9,179 
ploughs in 1875. The Kafir wife is not a mean person in her 
own hut. I think therefore that it is hardly fair to say that she 
is a slave. But, if slic is the Avife of a Chief, she is one among many,^ 
and when young herself has become the wife of an old man, and, too 
probably, has not been a true Avifo. 

Theft, violence, adultery, seduction, rape, and all other breaches 
of Kafir law are punished by fines, the fine going to the person 
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injured. And the fine is great or small, not according to the 
enormity of the offence, but in accordance with the amount of injury 
and with the rank of the person injured. The idea therefore is 
retribution and not punishment. If the delinquent cannot pay, his 
family has to pay for him. The children and cousins of a chief aro not 
to be punished fon stealing, nor if they are found stealing n^ay they be 
roughly handled. In one tribe some years since there were so many 
royal thieves that the Chief, at the earnest request of his nearly 
ruined subjects, confined tlic privilege to his own children. Rebel- 
lion against the chief is the only crime punished by death ; — ^but the 
Chief if he wishes to rid himself of a subject, or the powerful subject 
of an enemy, can manage to do so by the assistance of the witch-finder. 
The witch-finder declares that such a one is causing injury to the 
tribe, afflicting the tribe with sickness or other misfortune, and then 
the wretch so pointed out is tortured to death. AVitch-finding, how- 
ever, is not allowed by the English, and is becoming rarer every day. 

Wq have had various wars with the Kafirs, and aro now at war 
with them, — unless as I think probable the war is by this time over. 
But we have never yet had a war with our much more numerous and 
povrerful neighbours the Zulus. Though we have been in Natal for 
more than thirty years, — where 20,000 Europeans live with 320,000 
Zulus around them, and with the nation of the altogether inde- 
pendent Zulus on their borders, wc liave never yet had a quarrel 
tvith them. It is a fact whicli cannot but cause us great surprise, 
when wc remember all our troubles M’ith the Kafirs, and remember 
also tliat there have been great kings in Zulu-land, more warlike, 
more powerful, and I think more cruel than any Kafir Chiefs. No 
Kafir chief has been bloody as Chaka, (jruel as Dingaan who was 
Cliaka’s brother, or powerful as Cetywayo, their nephew, who now 
reigns in Zulu-land. The Butch in Natal fought with Bingaan and 
were almost exterminated by him, — but since wc have come thither 
there has been no fighting. It has been my intention in this paper 
to speak of the Kafirs rather than the Zulus, but I cannot conclude 
my remarks without alluding to the latter people, because the 
Zulus are now, causing us consideniblc disturbance in the Transvaal. 
It is supposed that the Zulus know, well wliat the Galekas are 
doing and will seize their opportunity. 

The fear has originated, not in any knowledge of communication 
between the Zulus and the Kafirs, but has come from a belief 
that Cetywayo, the Zulu king, has at prescftit ground of his own 
for quarrel with the English. AVc have annexed the Trans- 
vaal, taking it from the Dutch 'whom the Zulus certainly hated. 
Between the Dutch of the Transvaal and the Zulus there were differ- 
ences as to boundaries which had led to quarrelling, and would have 
led to fighting had the Dutch Republic remained. Our friendship 
with Cetywayo was supposed to be so firm, and his respect for Sir 
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Theophilus Shcpstonc^ — who annexed the Transvaal and is now its 
governor, — was undoubtedly so great, that we thought that those 
differences which were much between the Dutch and the Zulus, 
would bo nothing between us and the Zulus. It appears that they 
are not quite nothing. It is difficult to concede to a Savage, — as 
Cetywayo still is. The very fact that anything h conceded begots 
a belief that the concession has come from impotence. The idea of 
the invincibility of British will must be maintained. And yet Cety- 
wayo and the Zulus want the land which they believe to be their own, 
and which they "were determined to occupy in spite of the Dutch. 

In such a condition of things it is impossible that there should 
not be something of a quarrel. In* Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
England has a most trustworthy servant who knows the ways 
and weaknesses and capability of the South African natives, 
better than any European alive, or who ever lived. I do not myself 
fear but that ho will succeed in settling the matter without fighting 
with his old friend Cetywayo. The King of the Zulus knows his 
own present independence and all that he might lose. lie has also 
clearer ideas than any Kafir of the majesty and power of Great 
Britain. Ho too may be driven on by the Tndunas, or councillors, 
around him to make claims, and to endeavour to support them by 
entering in upon the Lind claimed, — but he will at last be too wise 
to reject the terms 'which Sir Theophilus w’ill offer to him. As to 
any communication between him and the Galekas, I think there is 
as yet no trace of a connection. It is because the natives of South 
Africa cannot combine (hat our rule over the tribes has been possible. 

In the mean time, looking as wo arc bound to look, to the good 
that wo can do to these people, rather than to the extension of our 
own dominion, we ought to rejoice greatly at their readiness in 
adapting themselves to the great European institution of daily work 
and weekly wages. At Kimberly, in the Diamond Fields, twelvo 
thousand Natives, gathered from all parts of South Africa, — ^Zulus, 
Fingos, Kafirs, Bechuanas, and Hottentots, — are at this moment 
eamitig lOs. a-week and their diet, and are receiving their wages 
every Saturday with as much regularity English farm-labourers. 
The English (ravollci^ let him go where he will in South Africa, 
will find that the work of the country is done almost exclusively by 
coloured hands. It is so at KingWilliamstown on the frontier ; it 
is so at CapetowTi, many hundred miles from the frontier ; it is so at 
Kimberly ; it is so in the still Dutch Bcpublic of the Orange Free 
State, and it is so in the Transvaal. This being so, I think we may 
congratulate ourselves on the civilization we have carried with us, 
and that 'vv^o may endure without much complaint this last little 
Kafir war with which wo are afflicted. 


Anthort Trollope. 



LORD MELBOURNE.* 

» 

If it is desirable that there should bo a faithful and accurate record 
of the men who havo held all but sovereign rule over the British 
empire, Mr. Torrens' book will be a welcome addition to our political 
literature. Apart from any interest in individual character, such 
writings are integral parts of our history, and the personal biography 
is necessarily supplemented by mucli collateral information and 
diver.se aspects of public men and things. In this case the work 
has not been done a day too soon. Lord Melbourne’s generation has 
passed away, and, unlike hi.s great and only-surviving, colleague, 
he is not primarily associated with any of the enduring memories of 
his time. The story of tlio liberation of Catliolics and Dissenters 
from political disqualifications, of the abolition of tho Slave-trade 
and tho extinction of Slavery in our colonies, of tho* mitigations of 
our Penal Code, of the extension and organization of National Educa- 
tion in England and Ireland, of the Poor Law Amendment and 
similar social reforms, of the Tithe-Composition and analogous ecclesi- 
astical accommodations to tho spirit of tho ago, and, above all, of 
tho expansion of constitutional rights, l^irliamentary and Municipal, 
to tho mass of the people, can bo fully told without the occurrence of 
his name. And yet by perfectly legitimate means, without the 
possession of any doubtful privilege or the exercise of any objection- 
able power, ho rose to tho liighest offices of tho State, and may bo 
distinguished as the last Gentleman ^Minister of England. Ilis suc- 
cessors have each had some other distinguishing attribute. Sir Robert 
Peel was identified by birth and inclination with the commercial 
growth and middle-class interests of his country. Lord John 
Russell had his decapitated ancestor and his genealogy of traditionary 
politics. Lord Palmerston combined an English frankness in^his 
treatment of affairs with an Irish light-heartedness of temperament 
that might have made him a demagogue if he had not been a states- 
man. Lord Derby had the wondrous faculty of speech, without 
which he would probably havo devoted his life to sport and local 
management; and of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Boaconsfield it is 
enough to say that their remarkable careers owe nothing to social 
accidents and little to personal bearing. 

The wealth of the Lamb family came from no territorial estate, 
but was duo to tho individual talents and exertions of two of its 
members. Mr. Peniston Lamb was a legal practitioner in the earlier 

(1) Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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part of tho last century, wlio accumulated a large fortune by equity- 
drafting and pleading below tbo bar, which he left to his nephew 
Matthew, who followed tho same profession, which ho combined 
with the still more profitable occupation of agent to, the Salisbury 
and Egmoiit estates. Tho Lambs W’cro settled in Southwell, in 
Derbyshire, and they were intimate with tho Cokes of Melbourne, an 
historic race also of legal origin, one of whom was member for Cam- 
bridge University in tho first parliament of Charles I., rose to be 
Secretary of State, and was saved from the worst consequences of 
tho Civil War by having been thrust out of his office by a Court 
intrigue. Ilis descendant became Vicc-Chamberlain to Queen Anne, 
and lives in elegant fiction as the Sir Plume of “ The Rape of the 
Lock." Brfr. Matthew Lamb, after his succession to his uncle’s for- 
tune, won the hand of tho courtier’s daughter, who, by the death of 
her only brother unmarried, became heiress of Melbourne. But 
before this accession of property, he had already imrehasod from 
Sir Thomas 'Winniiigton the pleasant residence of Brocket Hall, 
which became the family- seat and the scene of the good company of 
successive generations. It ultimately devolved on the present Lord 
Cowper, and is now the residence of his brotlier Henry, the intel- 
ligent member for Hertfordshire. 

There W’as nothing in this genealogy or estate to distinguish its 
representative towards the end of the last century from other country- 
gentlemen of good position, had he not had tho advantage of marry- 
ing a lady of singular personal attractions and social talents, tho 
only daughter of )Sir Ralph Milbanko, a Yorkshire baronet, wdio 
seems to have at once acquired a command of the very exclusive, 
accomplished, and fastidious society, which at that time dominated 
in London life, and in which social and political infliionccs went 
together. Under these auspices, no one was surprised when Sir 
Peniston Lamb became Baron, and shortly after, Viscount jMelbourne, 
and formed part of the first Household of the Prince of Wales. Sir 
Matthew had been a contemporary and friend of Sir Stephen Fox, an 
intimacy which w'as cemented b}" the purchase of his town-house, 
now the front of the Albany, after Je had restored the “bravo 
old house at Kensington " sufficiently to inhabit it. This naturally 
brought about close relations with the leading Whig families, and it 
was chiefly into their companionship that the young Lady Melbourne 
w’as throwm, though tho society at Melbourne House had not tho 
exclusive political character that some of the AVhig houses assumed, 
and which increased with the party-feeling that was intensified by 
the events and antipathies of tho French Revolution. 

The domestic life of Lady Melbourne’s earlier days is transmitted 
to posterity in a haj^py association that may last as long as there 
exist representatives of our best English School of Painting : the 
colours may fade, the skill of the burin may bo an extinct art, but iu 
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some form or other the eyes of men will for generations to come 
recognise with pleasure the young mother and child — the first-bom 
Peniston — and the three children, Peniston, William, the subject of 
this memoir, and Frederick — in the “lilaternal Affection,’’ and 
“ Affectionate Brothers,” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

William Lamt> went from Eton to Cambridge, where he took no 
especial honours, but won the declamation-prize at Trinity College, 
an ordinary distinction, which resulted in an incident curiously illus- 
trative of the political men and manners of the time. Mr. Fox, in 
pronouncing in the House of Commons an eulogy on Francis, Duke 
of Bedford, concluded witli.“ a beautiful passage from the speech of a 
Tcr\' young orator,” iiii extract from William Lamb's academic dis- 
course. ^Vhat parliamentary leader of our days would go out of his 
way to perform sucli an act of considerate good-nature, to gratify a 
family in which ho felt a strong personal interest? There was 
nothing original in tlic jjassage itself, bu(. a coinmon-placo nicely 
worded. The tone and subject of the essay, on The Progressive 
Improvements of Mankind,” deserve a eertain notice from its date, 
so close to the period when the events of France had driven some of 
the best and noblest sympathisers with the cause of humanity to 
despair — when Charles Fox’s praying to his “dear boy” Lord 
Holland, “ still to have faith in libertj’',” had been a cry in the 
, desert — when the closest tics of political amity had been severed, and 
the sense that the good cause had gone down weighed upon the 
hearts of men. But the hopeful ardour that characterizes this Essay 
testifies not only to tlic larger and more tolerant spirit of a society 
unaffected by the gloom of Jlurkc and tlio panic of Windham, but 
to the sanguine and genial temperament of the >vritcr. One ordi- 
nary observation, indeed, attracted my attention in reading Mr. 
Torrens’ extract — “ The mass of mankind can be amended only by 
experience, and experience can only be acquired by time,” — ^forl well 
remember Lord Melbourne, in his later days, replying to some ono who 
had said that So-and-So would bo benefited by his experience, “ No, 
no ; nobody learns anything by experience: everybody does the same 
thing oA’^er a^ain — miitatis mutandis,^^ Such are the lessons of life ! 

Ho Avas admitted to the bar in 1801, and tvent once to the Lanca- 
shire Sessions ; but the death of his brother Peniston in 1805 altered 
his prospects, and in the same year he married Lady Caroline 
Ponsonby, cousin of the rising Mr. , Grey, and his sister 
Emily was engaged to Lord CoAvper; he thus became enrolled 
into the family-compact, of .Avhich he spoke us a considerable 
political embarrassment during the formation of one of his 
ministries: “Damn the Whigs! they arc all cousins!” Hia 
entrance into Parliament Avas contemporaneous with Mr. Fox’s acces- 
sion to power, and had that statesman liA^cd and successfully compro* 
mised with the opposition of the king to Catholic concession, he 
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would probably have soon como into office, and prosecuted his career 
with a fair field and abundant favour ; but the kindly master who 
had called public notice to his academic oratory was not there to 
hear and applaud his serious efforts, aud it was under the^ lead of tho 
man with whom he was destined to co-operate in a great political 
revolution when they had both far passed the mcriiian of life, that 
he made his maiden speech, lie moved the Address to the Crown 
in December, 18,06, and the year after seconded tho motion of 
censure on tlio succeeding Government for pledging themselves not 
to incommode the king further on the Catholic question. The latter 
speech is a clear and powerful staiemcijLt of a constitutional prin- 
ciple, reading nowadays as very elementary, but no doubt at that 
time regarded as uncertain and debatcablc. It was wcU asked by 
him, “ How ministers could at once act up to what ihey believed to 
bo for the good of tho country, and withhold their advice from the 
Crown upon any occasion, however important and indispensable — 
how could they keep their oaths as Privy Councillors, when they 
sank their responsibility as ministers?” But tlie majority of the 
House thought otherwise, and the party which took that pledge 
governed England for near a quarter of a century, 

I have often thought that the fidelity of the Whig party to this 
matter of tho equality of political rights to their fellow-countrymen 
in communion witli tlie Church of Home, has never been justly • 
appreciated. Take it altogether, it is tho most steadfast and purest 
protest for liberty of thought on record. There was nothing in tho 
position or character of the Catholics of England to excite any 
especial interest. Their nobility, though personally popular, as in 
the case of J ockey of Norfolk,” were politically insignificant. The 
creed which excluded them from the rights of Englishmen was the 
very same for the maintenance of Avhich the king had been driven 
from tho throne, and an alien prince made sovereign of England by 
tho Whig party themselves; for a century a conspiracy had existed 
for thg establishment of a Catholic dynasty, bursting out into 
two rebellions, and only ceasing with the extinction of the race. 
Nor was anything to he gained in pj^ufar favour. On the 
contrary, the notion of tho justice and policy of exclusion from 
political rights on account of ecclesiastical opinions and jiractices was 
thoroughly familiar to the English mind, and the counter-doctrine 
of the independence of religious thought only existed and fructified 
in a few superior intelligences as the philosophy of tho eighteenth 
century. The French Revolution, in its orgy of liberty, had 
persecuted tho Catholic clergy with the energy of the Inquisition, 
and tho newly-united Kingdom of Ireland was looked upon as 
rescued from the papist ferocity of '98. Notwithstanding all 
thifii, the Whig party did for the work of individual liberty of 
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conscience all that, and more than, the Legitimists of France have 
done for the passion of affectionate Loyalty, or the Englidi Dis- 
senters for the maintenance of tho rights of private Conscience. 
This tolerance of the intolerant cost some of the wealthiest and 
most powerful Houses of our Nobility, and tho highest intellects in 
the political arena,* the loss of all tho honours and emoluments of 
public life for nearly a generation of men, and when at last their 
persistence and self-sacrifice had triumphed, the result of tho victory 
was so unsatisfactory, the failure to weld tho Catholics into one 
national unity so palpable, that, when some one was reviewing this 
phase of our history in Lord Melbourne's presence, ho said, “ Tho 
worst of it is that the fools were in the right." 

There is much forgetfulness of this disposition of the country 
in the continual accusation brought against tho Regent, that ho 
did not call on his personal companions and political associates to 
form a government, as soon as the restrictions on his position 
were removed, and he became the virtual sovereign of tho realm. 
Even with the limited constituency that then existed, it is very 
doubtful whether the authority of the Crown itself could have carried 
Catholic Emancipation. But the rooted objections of tho reigning 
family were in accordance with popular prejudice, and had tho old 
associates of tho Regent been placed in office, they would inevitably 
have been turned out on the first dissolution. They could not with 
honour have left tho great subject of controversy an open question, 
as Lord Liverpool could do with perfect consistency; for with 
men like himself and Mr. Peel, it was a matter of policy, not of 
principle ; and thus it was inevitable that all the well-meant attempts 
at coalition, which it appears from Lord Grey's coiTcspoiidenco were 
repeatedly made by the Regent, should have entirely failed in their 
object. It is indeed "well that that deed of justice was consummated 
even at what appeared the eleventh hour, for the spirit that resisted 
the Occasional Conformity Act of James II. is still dominant 
among us, showing itself in determined opposition to all* historical 
and ritual developments in the Church, in the indignation at the sup- 
posed Papal Aggression, in tho defeat of every scheme of Concurrent 
Endowment or higher Catholic education in* Ireland, in the fact 
that there is not a single Catholic representative in Great Britain, 
and that no amount of personal ability or influence has given, 
or would give, a Catholic a seat in the Cabinet. Under the 
suffrage of the Reform Bill, and still more with the present extension. 
Catholic Emancipation could only havo been won at the imminent 
risk of a Civil War. 

Tho mild and tolerant Opposition, almost confined to this topic, that 
prevailed during the whole of Lord Liverpool's administration, was 
very agreeable to the temperament of William Lamb. With one of 
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its members be was on terms of more than intimacy. There may, 
therefore, have been some bias of personal inclination in Mr. 
Canning’s words in January, 1817, when, in reply to his speech on 
Mr. Ponsonby’s amendment to the address, he alluded to him as “ an 
honourable gentleman who never spoke without making a deep 
impression by his eloquence and ability.” The speech, though well 
reported, hardly justifies such eulogy, especially as it is the best 
of liis eiTorts at that time, as given in these volumes. It has, 
however, an indirect interest as showing the state of his mind at 
that time, on the demonstration of popular opinion which had been 
provoked by the prevalent distress. After vindicating the right of 
the people to petition for any lawful object they thought connected 
with their interests, i)riviloges, or well-being, and expressing his 
reverence for jiopular meetings which were regularly and quietly 
conducted, he goes on to speak with much severity of all riot and dis- 
turbance. “ Tumult for liberty and right was not only dangerous 
and destructive, but was a liar and never kept its promises: it led in 
the end, through scenes of anarchy and blood, to a political tyranny 
or military despotism — the more fatal in its nature, and the more 
hopeless in its consequences, from the circumstance that the people 
were taught to seek refuge under its prolection from the more appal- 
ling evils of insecurity and confusion.” In the autumn of the 
following year occurred the disaster of l^eterloo Fields, near Man- 
chester, and the public exeilement in consequence caused Lords 
Sidmouth and Eldon to announce severe measures of repression. 
But before they were taken into consideration. Lord Althorp 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the 
country, with a view to ascertain the cause of the discontent and 
distress which had led to the recent manifestations of a desire 
for organic change, and among the speeches of that debate occur 
the first words of Air. Lamb on tlie subject of Parliamentary 
Ileform. “ He was apiirehcnsive that coercive measures in the pre- 
sent state of the country must prove injudicious, and was afraid 
that* more meetings like that of Alunchester miglit be expected, if 
something was not done to conciliate auf' .tranquillisc the public mind. 
A measure, ho understood, was to be brought forward by an 
honourable friend of his, the object of which was to eficct a reform in 
Parliament. lie should be ready to support it if he thought its 
provisions were good. He had hitherto objected to the plans of the 
advocates for Parliamentary Ilefonn, because he thought them not 
calculated to effect their object, and tending to degrade rather than 
to improve the representation of fhc people.” But that question had 
to wait many a day. 

With the redress of economical abuses, which in parliamentary 
history arc mainly identified with the persevering and ultimately 
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successful, but altogether unrewarded, efforts of Joseph Hume, 
and which were tepidly supported by the Whig party, Mr. Lamb 
showed no especial sympathy; indeed, he was complimented by 
Mr. Canning as not regarding retrenchment as an unmixed good, 
taking into abcount the pain and loss it might inflict on individuals. 
This consideration for the feelings of others ho never lost during 
his own administration of public affairs, and it found expression in 
an answer to some one who offered his opinion that the retaining of 
power in 1840 was doing the party more harm than good — “ Nobody 
supposes I want to stay — do they P But I must think of the poor 
fellows who will have to 2 )ut down their broughams,” — a sentiment 
which will sound very loose and unpatriotic in these more conscientious 
days. It is therefore not surprising that Lord Liverpool should have 
offered subordinate office to Mr. Lamb, nor, to those who knew his 
idiosyncrasy, was it surprising that he declined it. “If I am any- 
thing in politics,” ho once sfiid, “ I am a leader.” Not, indeed, that 
ho underrated purely administrativ6 work ; but ho knew that he had no 
need of any such apprenticeship, as he proved in his. Irish Secretary- 
ship and in the Home Office. The late Sir James Graham was wont 
to advise any young man in whom ho saw capabilities for a high and 
resiionslblo position not to accejit any inferior post, if ho hod a 
safe scat and the iirosjicct of a successful and continuous parliamentary 
career. “The I louse of Commons,” he used to say, “is the host 
school for official life : a man who takes a loading jiart in its business, 
who watches its temper with observation, and who uses it for tho 
acquisition of friends and acquaintances, wants nothing more to fit 
him for any place he can get. I went straight from it and St. 
James’s Street to the Admiralty, was in the hands of tho clerks 
for a fortnight to learn the routine, and was my own master ever 
after.” 

There arc however men to whom the mere transaction of public 
business is grateful in itself, and who rather shrink than otherwise 
from the superior and more responsible functions of State. They like 
the occupation and its interests for their own sake, and want nothing 
more. Of this4;here is a remarkable example in that generation — Mr. 
Wilson Croker, who, while performing the modest functions of Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, became in his own way a political power, and 
who said, when he left his public life, that “ he retired as from a feast 
from which he had derived all tho satisfaction of which his nature 
was capable.” But William Lamb knew he had a future, and knew 
how to wait. He lived, indeed, in a ’society which fully accorded 
with his talents and inclinations, of which Melbourne House in its 
prime had been one of the chief resorts, and of which, during his 
maturer Kfe, Holland House was the centre. Literary not learned, . 
speculative not philosophical, sympathetic not enthusiastic, this 
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form of lugh life was the last Burvival of the spirit and bearing 
of the eighteenth century, and it is well that its leaders have 
passed away before they had to confront a state of manners where 
civility has lost its gaiety and hamour is transmuted into frivolity. 

But much as ho gave to and received from Conversation, William 
Lamb did not depend on it for occupation. Besides his political 
interests, he was a systematic and various reader ; and all these 
habits went well together, for in his younger days it had been the 
fashion not only of politicians, but of men-about-town, to read. 
Beau Brummel was a good scholar, besides being a man of much 
natural wit, and an apt quotation in Latin, French, or English was 
then the best contribution to a dinner-party. Down to its close, 
the visitors of Holland House were supposed to be familiar with 
their own and French litcrjiture, though German probably came to 
them through translation and was hardly good company. But even 
hero Mr. Lamb Avas distinguished for his general knowledge and 
quaint way of producing it. Hd had had, in common with Lord 
Henry Petty and Lord John Bussell, the peculiar training in mental 
inquiry which was then thought of some value to a future politician ; 
and Lord Lauderdale had introduced him to Professor Millar — the 
author of the Historical View of the English Government, which now 
rests on our ancestral shelves, to use the words of Charles Lamb, with 
Whiston^s Josephus and the lettered buekgammon-board, — as ^^tho 
only person I have yet recommended to you of whom I think I could 
with any safety say that you will have real comfort and satis- 
faction in having him as a pupil.” It is not recorded whether 
this anticipation was fulfilled, but the winters of 1779-80, spent in 
Glasgow, left their mark on William Lamb's tastes and tendencies. 
It seemed to superficial people strange that, with the very secular 
education he had had, and Tvhat was then thought the over-free 
thought that prevailed among his habitual associates, he should 
take so much interest in Theology. Sydney Smith used to recount 
how he carried off Jeremy Bentham in triumph from Holland 
House to Kensington Church, and drilled him through the novel 
experience of service, and tlicrc is no d ;ubt that ecclesiastical con- 
siderations were then and there very much at a discount, though 
there was no ribaldry or even indecorum on such topics. But Lamb’s 
interest in those subjects had a deeper basis. It is a necessity for 
really humorous minds not to rest content with second-hand autho- 
rity, but to trace all serious conclusions to their sources, and 
to recognise the immense effects that Iiave followed the development 
of the religious faculties of mankind too earnestly not to desire to get 
at the root of the matter. In the case of Christianity it seemed to 
him that the early writers of the Church must have stimulated, and 
in many cases generated, certain doctrines, and he was happy in 
a sufficient retention of the original languages as the means of con- 
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suiting and analysing its most valuable documents. Nor could he 
keep the feeling of religion out of his calculations of the public 
welfare. At his own table, in 1840, ho said, **The Whigs have 
always neglected two great powers in their estimate of public opinion : 
the ^urch of England and the Pope.’’ And he supplemented this 
remark by a reminiscence, which Md a curious application to the 
conduct of his colleague. Lord John Russell, not many years after, 
on the advent of Cardinal ^7iscman : ** Not that I have any reason 
to speak well of the present Pope ; he was very rude to mo. I wrote 
to Aubin, asking him to givo a Cardinal’s hat to an Irish bishop 
who had boon of great use to us in the management of the country, 
but he took no notice wliat^ver of my request.” This Mr. Aubin 
was the recognised but unaccredited representaiive of the English 
government to the Court of Rome, a delicate office filled in our days 
with so much ability by Mr. Odo Russell, but which has been dis- 
continued since the full of the Temporal Power. The Pope was 
Gregory XVI. 

There are many public men in whoso biography the relation of the 
circumstances of their domestic life would be superfiuous and even 
discordant, but the character of Lord Melbourne would not be faith- 
fully delineated were his altogether omitted. They have besides 
acquired a kind of after-notoriety from the journals and notices of the 
period. Mr. Torrens has not had the advantage of any confidential 
communications from the family, and thus has been free to use what 
materials he could get, and he has done this with discretion and 
kindly feeling. From what the public has known of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s relations to the other sex, it is evident that ho required 
for his satisfaction something more than ordinary womanly com- 
*panionship, and that in selecting a partner for life he ran the risk 
that must always attend the desire for the deeper affections and 
the higher sympathies. In the autobiography of the most notorious 
courtesan of the time, she mentions that one of Lamb’s brothers 
offered to introduce him to her. Perhaps he will supplant you,” she 
said. ‘^No fear of that,” replied the other ; “William will nevec fall 
in love with you.” All that knew Lady Caroline Ponsonby agree 
in her charm Xyf manner, grace, vivacity, and real talent, marred, 
however, by an excessive love of admiratioh. Her early child- 
hood had been passed 'with an invalid mother abroad, and her 
education, after she was sent to Devonshire House to be brought 
up with her. youthful cousins, is thus described by herself in a 
letter to Lady Morgan: — “We had no idea that bread-and-butter 
was made ; how it came we did not pause to think ; but we had no 
doubt that fine horses must be fed on beef. At ten years old 
I could not write. My cousin Hartington loved me better than 
himself, and every one paid me the compliments shown to children 
likely to die. I wTote bad, spelt bad, but made verses what they all 
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thought beautiful. I preferred washing a dog or polishing a piece 
of Devonshire spar, or breaking-in a liorse, if they would let me. All 
my childhood I was a trouble, not a pleasure, and my temper was so 
wayward that Lady Spencer told Dr. Warren to examine me. lie 
said I was neither to learn anything or see any one for the fear the 
strong passions and violent whi^s found in me should lead to mad- 
ness, of which, however, he said tlicrc were as yet* no symptoms. I 
differ.” In this account there is i)robably the exaggeration that 
characterized all Lady Caroline said and did, but there is enough to 
show liow perilous was her union with a susceptible, tender-hearted 
man. With a husband of a severer type she might liavc been tamed 
into an orderly state of mind, thougli not without much suffering ; but 
it soon became apparent that she must be a constant anxiety and a 
discord in the life of William Lamb ; and when their only son passed 
from a childish promise of superior intelligence to a condition of 
gradually increasing incompctency, a cloud settled on his house, 
which even his happy temper could not remove. 

The name of Lady Caroline figures in a scandalous chronicle 
that seems to have a special attraction for mankind — the Loves 
of the Poets. Dad Ave possessed Lord Dyron’s Journal — which 
we might have done, as I liavc been assured by tlie only sur- 
viving person who has read it, without any outrage on iniblic 
decency or anything Avorsc than a caustic picture of the London 
of his time — there would assuredly have been an amusing de» 
scription of this romantic passion, in which he could hardly be 
said to have participated. Mr. Torrens does not insert the tradi- 
tional but undoubtedly authentic story of her stabbing herself with 
a supper-knife at some entertainment Avhere he did not rcsi^ond 
to her attraction, and, while he gives a very modified Axrsion of 
her following him about in male attire, represents the whole 
connection as an outburst of a?sthetic A^anity. It is certain that Lord 
Dyron’s relations with Melbourne House depended far more on its 
maturer owner than on the younger inmate ; and, besides, it was 
there that he met the cousin whom he unfortunately married. For 
this untoward alliance Lady Melbourne was mainly responsible. 
In Lady Caroline’s journal the first ii.afcrlion respeijting Byron is 
Mad, bad, and dangerous to knoAA’,” qualities probably the most 
attractive to her idiosyncrasy. She afterwards speaks of him as 
altering the character of the amusements at Melbourne House* or 
Whitehall, where they practised the recently introduced dances of 
waltzes and quadrilles. “ There was nothing so fashionable, but Byron 
contrived to sweep them all away.” The repugnance of Byron to 
these social attractions, as Avas manifested in his verse, probably came 
from his own lameness, of which he was always morbidly thinking, 
but the circumstance that he was able to affect the habits of such a 
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house shows that considcrahlc regard must horo have becu shown to 
his tastes and inclinations. With true discrimination, Mr. Torrens 
suggests that the affinity between the poet and his admirer was the 
self-idolatry which W’as predominant in both — in the man who was 
all for himseli, in the woman who wished the man to be all for her. 
JTo doubt in lier own way the poor lady's passionate declamations in 
prose and verse had a sincerity of which his replies were entirely 
deficient, even up to the two last forms of the romance, her novel 
of GIcnarvon and his lines to her on quitting England (if, indeed, 
they were ever intended for her, as she and her friends believed) : — 

** raiowcll ! if cn'cr fondest jirayer 
lA)r other’s wc:il avails on hi^h, 

]\rine will not all bo lost in iiiv, 

lint waft thy iiamo boyoml the sky.** 

To her husband, whatever miglit luivc been his disposition, the 
mere publicity of the affair must liavo been profoundly painful, and 
there is little w’ondcr that the inconqiatibility of the parties should 
have resulted in a project of separation. H is family were especially 
urgent on the matter, and, in fact, looked on it as a happy release. 
.Hut there seems ii good foundation for the anecdote that wlicn the 
lawyer came to arrange the tenns, ho found Mr. Jjamb with liis 
wjfo on his knee, feeding him with small bits of bread-and-butter. 
By this time, indeed, he must have been dcei^ly impressed wdtli the 
necessity of yielding to the iiicvifahlo, and thus seems to Iiave made 
no further attempt at any legal measures. The domestic tragedy of 
wife and child went on darkening his life till licrs ended in a 
paroxysm of gratitude and affection in IS^ll), and his only child's 
just after attaining manhood, in physical comeliness and mental 
decay. 

By the time, therefore, that Mr. Lamb attained any political emi- 
nence he was practically alone in life. He accepted the Irish secretary- 
ship from Mr. Canning in 18:i7, and retained it till Mr. Iluskisson's 
irresolution drove himself and his friends out of office. Of this 
period, which iij in truth the touchstone of Lord Melbourne's admi- 
nistrative capacity, Mr. Torrens is a most explicit historian. He has 
had full access to anj’ papers that could be supplied by the family 
of Lord Montcagle, and by the representatives of the man who, 
above all others, influenced his political fortunes, Henry Lord 
Lansdow'iic. The circumstances were not unfavourable ; the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics was evidently drawing nearer and nearer, 
and the uncertainty of many public jnen was only waiting for some 
event which should give them an excuse for closing this weary 
controversy. That came before long in O'Connell's election for 
Clare County, when George IV. showed himself, as indeed it seems 
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to mo lie always did, a constitutional sovereign, who, however posi- 
tive in his predilections, gave way when he found that his ministers 
and his people were agreed. 

From the vantage-ground from which we now look on the history 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland, it appears astonishing that 
resistance sliould have been made by the Tory party to every measure 
Avhich tended to mitigate its annoyance and arrogance to the Irish 
people. Tlio dearest friends of the Establishment could have done 
nothing better to insure Its continuance than to substitute any other 
mode of titlic-collcction than that w’hich brought before the Catholics 
the daily sense of the exaction of tribute to an alien Church. Yet 
it w’as only after long and repeated eflbrts that a satisfactory Tithe- 
Composition Act was passed, and no attempt was made even to 
redistribute the revenues of the Church in any equitable proportion 
to llic wants of the l^rotcstaiit population itself. It was otherwise 
with the Appropriation Clause, wdiich afterwards decided the fiite 
of a Government. Let us not press liardly, as has been frequently 
done, on the Liberal party for abandoning that ground after they 
returned 1o power in 1S30; for, in Irulh, even tljo fall of the 
Establisliinent itself has failed to decide tluit question, and the 
appropriation of the surplus of the revenues of tlio Irish Church is 
still a prohlcin of the future. ]ilr. Gladstone liimself had to give up 
his ingenious solution of transferring it to Jlosjntals and Lunatic 
Asylums, and was glad to leave the ditliculty to his successors. 

There was a. certain Irisliry (as Irishmen then were) in William 
Lamb’s character, and during his lime there was a clear improve- 
ment in the relations between the Irish Ofllce and the leading 
classes. lie v/as amiable and accessible lo all the world, but what 
could he do with flic lawyers when he found only one county-court 
judge in this country professing the ancient faith, and when Lord 
Planners persisted in denying to O’Connell, tlu'ii practically at the 
liead of the har, any professional precedency ? What could ho do with 
the Civil Service, when he had to suspect tliat his own letters were 
oi)oiibd, and only hoped they might not be sent to bis wife; and when 
a noble friend of his own and of the Go^T^'Jnnent jirotcsted against a 
measure facilitating the recovery of debts on the ground that if it 
passed all poor gentlemen who hajqien to he in difficulties must fly 
the country ” ^ What could he do with the exjirossion of public 
opinion, when, on discovering the subsidies that were regularly given 
to the Irish Press and proposing to abolish them, Plunket laughed 
loudly and said, “This is Utopian ”? What could ho do with patron- 
age, when his friend Lord Clare wrote violent and oflensivc letters to 
himself and the Lord Lieutenant, because ho did not give a living to 
a man of no particular character, whose father had the largest 
benefice in the diocese, and when he was obliged to think it a 
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triumph of liberal opinion to appoint^ for the first time, a Catholio 
to be a Lunatic-Commissioner P It is certainly no wonder that 
William Lamb left Ireland very disheartened as to the effects that 
Catholic Emancipation would produce when it came at last, and with 
little faith in Concurrent Endowment, and with no belief in a pos- 
sible scheme of National Education. 

During Mr. Lamb's residence in Ireland his wife became seriously 
ill, and there is a pathetic correspondence in which the great Becon- 
ciler obliterates the painful past. She writes to him, “ I never met 
with such aflt'ction and kindness as from all persons of both our 
families ; but what pleased mo the most was your dear letter saying 
you loved and forgave mo.'' Ho left Ireland to be with her at the 
last, and returned to it no more. In the summer of 1828 his father 
died, in his I'ighty-tliird year, and there seems to have been a ques- 
tion of Iiis becoming First Lord of tlic Admiralty, when the Can- 
ningitc exjierimcnt of tlio restoration of the ancient dignity in the 
person of the Duke of Clarence had lamentably faih'd. In his first 
appearance in tlu^ TToiiso of Lords ho was successful,, for a competent 
judge remarked, “ lie spc'aks like a great man,” but ho character- 
istically (liiinagod his j)ositioii by vindicating his brother Frederick's 
diplomatic conduct against tlie government of which he himself had 
been a inoinber. 

Tlic irecpient and often rajud changes of opinion with regard to 
the caj)acity and charactc'r of ])ul)Iie men, which Mr. Groville 
allowed hiirisclf to Insert in his Journal, wliile damaging to his own 
powers of judgment, are int(T(\sling testimonies of the estimate of 
the day. Thus liis views of the members of Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration in the antunni of 18J10 — “Graham too idle, Melbourne 
too ineonsidcrable, Auckland too ignorant” — may have reflected 
the notion of tlie moment. Ilut before a moiith has elapsed, ho 
writes that “the only minister^ who has Inid anything to do is 
Melbourne, who has inspired fdl those about him by a sudden display 
of actL ity and vigour, expert and diligent transaction of business, for 
wliicli nobody \vas prepared, and which will prove a great mortifica- 
tion to Peel and Jiis friends, who were in hope lie would do nothing, 
and let the country be burnt and pillaged without interruption.” 
llis Irish experiences were tlius probably of use in bis dealings with 
the agrarian disturbances in Hampshire; 'but somehow or otlicr 
they had not taught him to insist upon such a policy in Ireland as 
should make Catholic Emancipation a reality. *3Ir. O’Connell, who 
by professional standing alone might well have been Attorney- 
General, was not even offered a silk gowm, and was provoked into 
a Repeal agitation, followed by an arrest of doubtful legality. It 
would be wrong to infer from Lord Melbourne's general amicability 
that he was without his dislikes and even antipathies, and he seems 
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fully to have shared the repugnance of the leading Whigs to the 
great Agitator. Immediately after Emancipation O’Connell had been 
invited to Holland House, and some attempts at social conciliation 
were made, bill, on whatever side the fault la)", they entirely failed. 
Even w’hcn later negotiations wore going on to place him in the highest 
judicial offices, and which were very nearly successful, there was no 
real friendship between the i)artics. As an example of this ostra- 
cism, Mr. 1 orrons records that Lord Lansdowne mentioned that after 
Lord Melbourne’s second administration, his friend, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, the retired politician and bibliophilist, had written to 
him, regretting that he w^as obliged to give up visiting at Lansdowne 
House lor fear of meeting O’Connell,* and I myself remember when 
Lord Morpeth, about 1841, gave a fete at Chiswick, chiefly for the 
purpose of showing civility to the Irish members, that many of his 
personal friends declined to go to it for the same reason, though 
one lady of high position told mo she did so, not on political 
grounds, but ‘‘becjause tlie man would not fight.” 

The part tluit Lord Melbourne took in the Reform Rill was an 
evidence of bis largeness of view when ho applied his mind to a 
groat question. [Notwithstanding the inclination lie had show'u 
in 1810, lie had never been regarded as desiring any organic 
change in the representation of the people, and therefore when 
the question was once launched and tlio details came to be con- 
sidered, his colleagues must have been surprised when on tlie 
debatable point of the amount of the franchise lie iironounccd in 
favour of a low" figure. “ Unless w"e have a large basis to work 
upon, W'o shall do notliing,” ‘‘ Lord Althorp,” says Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, in his admirable biography, and Lord Durham, on the 
other hand, w’ould have consented to a £10 or £20 franchise, if accom- 
panied by the ballot, which brought on them the shrewd remark of 
the Lord Chancellor, that the Bill W9uld thus create more nomination- 
boroughs than it destroyed.” As at the beginning, so at the end of 
the great struggle. Lord Melbourne was for doing the thing 
thoroughly if at all, and he did not shrink from the determination to 
create sufficient Peers to carry the Bill. Jjut he w'as jinable to profess 
any'cordialily or earnestness in the w"holo matter, which w’ould account 
for Greville’s description of his general attitude at the time : “ his 
lazy, listening, silent humour, disposed to hoar everything and to 
say very little ; ” “ his sense of the weakness of the government, 
and his expression of belief that there was no strong feeling in the 
country for the measure.” 

And this relaxation of interek was probably not confined to him- 
self in the Cabinet ; for the distrust as to the effects of their ow"n 
measure W"as ver)- much that of their opponents, who asked, ‘‘IIow 
the king's government w’as to bo carried on ? ” Lord Durham’s 
pertinacity, even, perhaps, his unmannerly treatment of his chief. 
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whom he accused of lukewarmness, and which on one occasion 
was such that Melbourne said ''if he had been there, he would 
have knocked him down,” may not have been without its use ; 
and the foundation of the ill-will betw^een Lord Brougham and his 
colleagues wa^ evidently laid in those discussions. But Melbourne’s 
consideration in council must have considerably augmented for him 
to have been designated, as ho was, for the Premiership on the 
resignation of Lord Grey. The King, in sending for him, had no 
doubt been actuated by the hope that he might form a coalition- 
government, and had desired him to put himself into communication 
with tl)e Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Stanley. The 
supposition that Lord Melbourne w'ould and could have done this, 
is evidence of the King’s estimate of his political moderation, and 
belief in the comparative weakness of his party tics. But the 
firmness of his reply must have undeceived the Sovereign, who, in 
porinitting him afterwards to form his own administration, made 
little concealment that ho yielded to necessity. 

There wore, in truth, two men in his Cabinet whom Lord Melbourne 
must have felt the country and the party might liavo preferred to 
himself, if they had been willing to take the lead. Lord Althorp 
and Tiord Lansdownc. But the repugnance of liord Althorp to the 
position, both then and afterwards, was unsurmountablo. Such 
interests as he liad were departmental, and tliey w'ero by no means 
strong. It was a simple fact that ho disliked office, and the sacrifice 
of time and private occupations, which is so often a phrase or a 
bait for applause, was with him a plain reality. Lord Lansdownc was 
a very different man— essentially a public man in all senses of the 
W'ord and in all interests of liumaii existence, able and ready to lead, 
not only in political, but in the best walks of social and intellectual 
life. And yet wlien the Premiership was within his* grasp, and it 
w'as so more than once, ho quietly let it go by. Perhaps it came too 
late. If it had followed in a continuous line, such as Lord Henry 
Petty began, he might have accepted it as the legitimate termination 
of his career. But, whatever the motive, no doubt the effect, as far 
as his OAvn repute was concerned, was greater than would have 
followed on any successful Administration. • As it was, Lord 
Lansdownc held for the last thirty years of his life a unique 
position in this country. He was not only the man who 
might have been Prime Minister had ho so willed, but ho remained 
tile natural leader of his party in the House of Lords, the necessary 
member of every Liberal Cabinet, eveft when he held no ofiice ; ho 
was the simplest host of the most noble mansions, the intelligent 
patron of letters and art who became the familiar friend, the fre- 
quent and w’elcome guest of the plainest as of the most lordly 
houses, the man who has left the largest gap in the London world, 
and whoso name is a synonym, both here and in foreign lands, of all 
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on an intimation from the jury to the judge that it was hardly 
necessary, ho gave way, and the verdict was given without the jury 
leaving the box. Had witnesses been called for the defence, it 
would have been shown that during tlie whole period of the incrimi- 
nating suppositions "Mrs. Norton was dangerously ill, and had seen 
only her family and her doctors. It is seldom that accusations of 
this kind do not leave sonic stains behind : this one damaged 
neither party. It produced an indignant disclaimer from Lord 
Melbourne's political oiii)onenls against the rumour that any one of 
them had assisted in or sj^mpatliiztd with the attack, and the friend- 
ship between the statesman and the accomplished lady continued 
unbroken till his death. Her loss, many years of literary 

distinction, is fresh in our memory, and that of the distinguished 
man-of-lettcra whoscj name she afterwards bore, has, within the last 
few W'ceks, been felt as a national calamity. Had the charge been 
proved the ministry would have been broken up, for we are far from 
the days when the minister Duke of Grafton used to go to New- 
market in a chaise with Miss Parsons and his little son, who lived to 
tell the story to men now living — and that with Junius looking on ! ^ 
There came to Lord IMelbournc towards the end of his life one 
of those happy opportunities of being at once powerful and useful, 
of combining the best self-satisfaction with a sense of accomplished 
duty, such as rarely fall to the lot of 2)ublic men. By the accession 
of the youthful (iueen <o the throne he found himself in a position in 
which the best faculties of his mind were called out and his alFcctions 
found the highest and purest exercise. He was in loco parentis to a 
young Sovereign to whom he could impart the fruits of his expe- 
rience and the deductions of his reason with all the advantages of 
manner and form, to which he owed so much of his success in life. 
How well that work was executed the history of our institutions has 
recorded and will record, and how completely it was acknowledged 
and ai)i)rcciatcd by the pupil and the Sovereign there has been no 

(12 Among tho nutablo persons whom Lonl Melbourne luid met in ]Ur. Norton's 
salon at Storey 's-(l ale 'was'yoiing D’lsraoli, just defeated in an attempt to get into Par- 
liament for 'Wycombe. Unlike tlio Whig slalesmcn, who have habitually taken little 
interest in the fortunes and uiiibiliuns of aspirants out> de Dieir circle and connection 
(** wo aro not private- tutors, like Sir Hubert I’ecl," 1 rocollcct one of them saying), 
Lord Melbourne entered at ouce into the immetliatc disappointment, and still more into 
tho undimininlied confidence of the remarkable youlli, Mr. Torrens tells the story with 
8omo detiils lhat have an air of iniprubabilitj'. I believe Iho accurate version to bo 
that in the course of con vernation Lord Melbourne asked Mr. ^'Israeli if ho would like 
to bo a Private Secretary to a ^linister p and that ho replied, “that he would rather be 
A Minister himself; indeed, ho meant to bo Priirio lilinister some day.’* Instead of 
expressing any ridicule or anger at this audacity, the actual Premier talked over tho 
difficulties of vhe enterprise and tho improbability of success. It was afterwards, when 
tho dcAth ot Lord George Bciitinck left tho opposition without a head, some ono coining 
into Lord Melbourne's room, said, “ The Tories have taken D’lsracli for their leader,'” 
and tho veteran replied, “ Have they ? Then the fellow will do it after all." 
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want of royal woi'da to tell. In the 'decline of his i)hysical power 
of self-control he could not speak on the subject without the deepest 
emotion, often with tears of love and loyalty. And no doubt the 
essentials of the character with which ho had to deal were just 
those which appealed the strongest to his admiration and sympathy. 
IIo would say, “ She is the hoiicstest person I have over known ; 
the only difficulty was to make her see that you cannot always go 
straight forward, that you must go roundabout somotinies.” 

There was, too, no doubt much comfort in the management of public 
affairs with a Sovereign who not only trusted him, but whose first 
political inclination went witli him. The associations of Kensington 
Palace, of the Duke of Sussex — the favourite uncle — all tended to 
agreement with tlic policy and desires of a libcnil government. The 
ladies whom the accidents of political life then drew round the throne 
were endowed w’itli the (][unlities which might attract and secure the 
aflections of any young person ; and when, after a short period, the 
destiny of the government of Juigland turned upon the changes 
in a royal Household, there was no angry sense of Oourt intrigue 
or back-stair influence, but a fear of possible future unpleasant 
complications. It was felt to be a very natural incident, yet 
Lord llelbourno in later times expressed liis regret at its issue, 
and it is very possible that, but for his extreme dislike to give 
even momentary annoyance to the (iuocn, ho would have advised 
some such compromise as was afterwards effected. It Avas in truth 
the Whig parly that suffered the most from the prolongatioji of a 
weak and disregarded [Ministry. No one ciin recall without regret 
those divisions in the Uouse of Commons when a majority varying 
from one to three was secured by an unscrupulous Whip; >vhen 
dying men were wheeled into the House and awoke from uncon- 
sciousness by the cries of an indignant Opposition ; and when tho 
closeness of every vote made fairness a party offence and parlia- 
mentary independence impossible. 

No sketch of Lord Melbourne’s administration w^ould bo complete 
that did not include his relations to the Church. How ihuch 
importance he attached to tliem in a party view I liavo already 
mentioned ; but his inclination to theological jstudy coloured all his 
nominations with a distinct i)ersonal intention. I supi>ose he is the 
only Prime Minister who not only road, but severely judged and 
criticized, the writings of every divine he thought of inumoting.^ 
The great controversies which have since so* severely agitated the 
Church of England were then in their infancy.* Tractarianism was 
brooding at Oxford. The Germafi ncologists, in their most innocent 

(1) I remember that when I sent to Sir Robert Peel my One Tract Ulore, kindly 
noticed by Dr. Newrnan. in liis Apologia, ho promised to read it, but suid that with 
regard to tho scries his vestigia would be retrorsum. And ho h.id been member for the 
University of Oxford. 
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inceptions, were interesting; Thirlwall and frightening Rose at 
Cambridge. The I^ondon University was looked on askance as the 
possible, nay, probable, nursery of free and heretical thought. Lord 
Melbourne’s oi)inions, naturally sceptical by habit of mind and 
eighteenth-century reading, were kept straight by Brastian prin- 
ciples, and lie would no more have raised a man to a high place in 
the Oliurcli of England whom he thought might undermine its 
doctrines, than he would an engineer at Chatham W'ho might 
blow up the docks. I To w'as therefore much annoyed at the remon- 
strances of llie two Arclibishops against his appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the llegiiis l*rofessorsliip of Divinity at Oxford. Ho 
thought hini the be.st nietapliysical heatl among the divines, and had 
aiipointed him solely for tliat reason. Telling t lie story afterwards, in 
relation to episcopal diseoiiteiit at some other similar appointment, he 
said, “ I always had niucli sympathy witli Saul, and think he was a 
very fine fellow ; he was bullied by the prophets just as I have been 
by the bishops, who would, if they could, have tied me to the 
horns of the altar and slain me incontinently.” lie Avould have 
defied any outcry against Dr. Arnold, whoso sermons he much 
admired, but he did not quite like liis management of Rugby, 
thought him crotchetty, and especially objected to his recommcnda-> 
tion of the use of the crucifix, not in itself, but as coming from him. 
It was otlierwise with niirlwall, in whom ho seems to have taken a 
considerable interest, of wliicli tlie object was entirely unconscious. 
In 18^17, at the time of the nomination of Dr. Stanley to Norwich, 
ho had carefully read the Translation of Sehlciermacher’s Essay on 
St. Luke, with the Introduction which opened out what was then a 
new view of the composition of the Gospels, and had referred it 
to the Risliops of ]illy and Cliichcster, who expressed a w^ant of 
confidence in its orthodoxy. A short time after, when another 
vacancy occurred, he sent the book to Arclibisliop Ilowley, who 
judged it with scholarly good sense and a deeper view of its 
meaning and tendency. Dr. Thirlwall’s ecclesiastical career had 
becd subject to some curious accidents. After his differences 
with the then Master of Trinity College, on the subjects of the 
admission of Dissoi\tcrs and tho aticiiduiicc iii college chajicls, 
ho was willing to accept any reasonable i^rcferment, but nothing 
turned up wdiich. tho Government could offer him. When Lord 
Melbourne’s first ministry broke up. Lord Rrougham said he thought 
he had provided fairly for all who had deserved well of the Whig 
party in the ChurcS, with the exception of Sedgwick and Thirlwall. 
Tho next morning came the vacancy by death of a stall at Norwich, 
which the* great geologist took and died in, and of tho living of 
Kirby-Uiiderdalo, in Yorkshire (not in the gift of Trinity College, 
as Mr. Torrens has said, but of the Chancellor), by the suicide of the 
incumbent. This Thirlwall accepted, and was there quietly residing 
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and writing his History of Greece, when Lord Melbourne’s offer 
of the bishopric of St. David’s unexpectedly arrived. He at first 
determined to decline it, having made arrangements to take a tour 
in Greece, but changed his mind by the time he arrived in London. 
He found Lsr4 Melbourne in bed surrounded with theological works, 
including the Benedictine folios of the Fathers, who handed him the 
Schleiermacher with the Archbishop’s comments, and said, “ Had he 
objected I would not have appointed you.” Grovillo mentions the 
superiority of Lord Melbourne’s knowledge whenever such subjects 
of conversation occurred at Holland House, but Mr. Allen’s impli- 
cation of him in his own religious disbelief probably rested on little 
foundation. 

Mr. Torrens records Lord Melbounie’s discontent at not being 
invited to take j)art in Lord John llussoll’s Government. I remember 
hearing M. Guizot remark that no statesman in England seemed to 
consider himself too old to return to ofRcc, whereas in France most 
men were well content to put Aneim Mbmh'e on their cards. But 
he soon regained his equanimity, received old acquaintances at 
Brocket, paid visits at Castle Howard and I’anshangcr, and passed 
away quietly surrounded by family and friends. 

To the political student this Life is of cs 2 )ecial interest as a typo 
that cannot occur again in our constitutional history. It belongs to 
^tho predominance of a class esjiocially affected to politics, and which 
rarelj’^and unwillingly admitted an intruder within its borders. A man 
in our day endowed with the faculties, character, and temper of Lord 
Melbourne would, under tho same circumstances, be sought after in 
society, would acquire consideration among his friends, and possibly 
considerable local influence, although he must be certain to be often 
misunderstood, and must make up his mind to bo misrepresented. 
With the same good sense, moderation of opinion, and agreeable 
diction, he might gain tho attention of tho House of Commons in 
quiet times, and, notwithstanding tho carelessness of his ipannor, be 
regarded as an effective administrator by those who could look 
below the surface. But tho higher prizes and powers of our polity 
would not bc,for him. Other talents than he could command, other 
means than ho would care to employ, other . forces than he might 
wish to evoke, are now demanded by the temper of tho time and 
tho developments of our national life. But we should not bo tho 
less grateful for this pleasant reminiscence, and bo content to take it 
without further criticism or comparison. 

The printing of the speeclies and extracts m those volumes in a 
uniform type with the narrative ' is a very commendable innovation ; 
but a better reference to dates in the text is much to bo desired, and 
the modern practice of placing them at the top of each page might 
be adopted with considerable advantage to the reader. 

Houghton. 
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The November number of the Contmporanj Reemt^ Contained an 
article by Canon Wcstcott entitled “ The Resur Action of Christ : 
a New Rcvelatif)!!.” Proceeding as it docs from the Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, this utterance may be 
regarded almost as an authoritative exposition of orthodox views ; 
and being characterized, like everything which comes from the pen 
of Canon Westcoit, by remarkable abili^'^ and persuasiveness, it may 
at least bo taken for grunted that the apologetic case is stated with 
adequate coinplcteness. Canon Westcott rightly considers that “it 
is greatly to be regretted that those who enter on the examination of 
religious questions do not in every case state distinctly the postulate^ 
which underlie their reasoning,” and his article professedly is less 
an argumentative reply to recent works impugning the reality of 
the Resurrection, than a statement of the “conditions” under which 
“the Christian enti'ivs on an examination of the evidence for the 
Resurrection.” The article, therefore, though not without argument, 
is expository rather than demonstrative ; but it is also combative, 
and affirms that “a general view of the Christian position, apart 
from other advantages, wdll show that some of the attacks directed, 
against it arc based upon misconception.” For the rest, by openly 
declaring that “ the tlirec final assumptions,” wliich form for Chris- 
tians “the presuppositions of all religious controversy,” being 
incapable of “proof,” “lie beyond the region of debate,” Canon 
Wcstcott seems almost to warn off direct discussion, and to take his 
stand upon the lofty altitude of a claim — “ that every one who has 
attained to the maturity of self-knowledge recognises them as true.” 
Although to demur to this obviously involves the conclusion that a 
doubter has not attained to this maturity, I shall not hesitate to 
encoi^ntcr it ; and I propose freely to examine the “ conditions ” set 
forth in this article, and tlie consequences wdiicli arc said to follow 
them. The subject is of such vast importanc *, that this contribution 
should not be allowed* to pass 'without consideration, and whilst it 
may be salutary to submit the conclusions of complacent “ splf-know- 
ledge ” to a little firilicism, it cannot be otherwise than desirable to 
estimate rightly the nature of the Christian “ presuppositions,” and 
to ascertain their value as the basis of the Christian hope. 

The conditions to w’hich Canon Wcstcott refers arc stated as 
follows: — . 

“ Threo final assumptions are made everywhere throughout the Bible. It is 
assumed (1) that God is, and that Ho is righteous and loving ; (2) that man 
was made in the image of God ; and (3) that man has fallen. It is taken for 
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grantod that these statements correspond with man's constitution, and that 
ho is directly conscious of thoir truth. They lio beyond the region of debate. 
It is indeed possible to show not only that they fall in with what wo can 
observe, but that the sum of experience illustrates and confirms them. Still, 
if they bo denied, argument is useless. No * proof ’ can establish the oxistoiico 
of a ileavenly^Fathcr, the God of conscience, and not ‘the Absolute Being’ of 
ontology. No ‘^oof ’ can show beyond contradiction that we cun hold inter- 
course with Him, the finite with the Infinite. No * proof ’ can demonstiuto that 
that which is to lift us up must be outside us and above us. But wo claim 
that these ultimate facts are given in germ, in consciousness. We claim that 
every one who has attained to the maturity of self-knowledge recognises them 
as true. They form for us the presuppositions of all religious controversy.” ^ 

Canon Westcott goes on to say : Several important conclusions 
follow immediately from tliefec assumptions.*' A number of events, 
according to him, consequently ‘‘become probable.” All of this, 
however, may be reserved for future consideration. The remark is 
ut onco suggested, that if the assumptions hero made really arc 
beyond the region of debate, and if argument regarding them 
is useless, it would bo labour in vain to discuss them further. It 
is perhaps the safest course thus at onco to relegate doubtful pro- 
positions to the protection of that maturity of self-knowledge 
which recognises them as true. Is any assumption, however, 
beyond the region of debate ? Certainly not. There is no supposi- 
tion which cannot ho subjected to the test of reason, and shown 
to bo either legitimate and in accordance with true principles, or 
illusive and untenable. In the present instance, a claim is made that 
these assumptions “correspond with man's constitution, and that 
he is directly conscious of their truth,” and, further, that “these 
ultimate facts are given in germ, in consciousness.” These are 
assertions which arc obviously very far from being beyond the 
region of debate. Again, it is affirmed that “ it is possible to show 
not only that they fall in W’ith what wo can observe, but that the 
sum of experience illustrates and confirms them.” Argument as to 
this allegation, for instance, can scarcely he considered “ useless ; ” 
and if observation and experience testify against them instead of 
illustrating and confirming them, as is asserted, the presuppositions 
might be recognised to bo very debatable indeed. Every assumption 
must be justified or abandoned. 

The presuppositions before us, however, seem to me to labour under 
a fatal disadvantage. Any one who intelligentliy considers Canon 
Westcott's article will at once perceive that, although “ three final 
assumptions ” are said to constitute the conditions, these assumptions, 
instead of loading on to establish conclusions, in reality expand 
merely into further assumptions a*s incapable of proof as themselves. 
We shall see this more clearly as wo proceed. The three presup- 
positions leave us as much as ever dependent upon mere conjecture 
(1) Contemporary Rwiewt Nov., 1877, p. 1071. 
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and unsustained hypothesis. It is, to say the least of it, unfortunate 
when “ conditions ” must absolutely bo laid down, before the evidence 
in any case can be examined. It is still more unfortunate when 
those conditions involve suppositions which are incapable of proof. 
With this general remark, I now proceed to considew the three 
assumptions and the conclusions which they arc said to justify. 


Although it was Canon Wcstcott’s express purpose to state as 
clearly us ho could the requisite conditions, it is to be regretted 
that he did not do so with still greater fulness and precision. Very 
little examination of his statement is sufficient to show that his three 
presuppositions arc rcduec^d to their barest expr(*ssion, without suffi- 
cient explanat ion and definition to be readily intelligible to unprac- 
tised readers. The same remark, we shall see, applies to the mode 
of confirmation in eonsciousnoss to which he appeals. The first 
assumption is : “ That Cod is, and that Tie is righteous and loving.” 
In the course of his exposition, wo learn that this assum])tion involves 
the idea that God is a ‘‘ Heavenly Fatlier, the God of conscience, 
and not Hhe Absolute Hcing’ of ontology;” “that wo can hold 
intercourse with Him, the finite with tlio Infinite* ; ” and that “ God 
is the Father of m(*u ; ” “the good Creator.” Wq arc further, 
happily, enabled to elucidate Canon Westcott’s meaning from 
anotluT of his works, 77/r Gospvf of ihe lictotm-TfioUf of which 
the article helbn^ us is, to a largo extent, a condensed paraphrase. 
In this work he says : “ Christianity, tliereforo, as the absolute 
religion of man, assumes as its foundation the existence of an Infinite 
Personal God, and a finite liuinaii will. This antithesis is assumed 
and not proved.” ^ An Infinite Personal God, therefore, is the 
Heing represented by the first assumption. I shall endeavour to 
illustrate the nature of this representation from uucxceptiouable 
sources. 

The Hampton Lccturps of the late Dr. Jlanscd, On the Limits of 
Ecligious Thought, furnish the iiilcrpretutiou which is required. 
Dr. Manscl, who was a disciple of Sir William Hamilton, endeavoured 
to ajiply the principle^ of the JIamiltouian philosopliy to theology. 
His immediate purpose in these lectures, as probably most readers 
will remember, was to clear the ground for the examination of 
Christian evidences, by showing “ that so far is liuman reason from 
being able to construbt a scientific theology, independent of and 
superior to revelation, that it cannot even read the alphabet out of 
which that theology must bo framed.” ® Dr. Manscl first sets him- 
self to show the futility of our conception of the Absolute and 

(1) Gospel of tho licsurrcction, 3rd. ed., 1874, p. 19 f. 

(2) Bampton Lectures, dth cd., 1870, p. 43. 
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Infinite, which, from whatever side wc view it, ho says, appears 
encompassed with contradictions. 

Omitting all the earlier details of his argument, I shall quote a 
few sentences in which Dr. Mansel states the results of reasoning 
concerning ai^bfinito Personal God. He says : 

“ The various mentAl attributes which wo ascribe to Ooil, Eonovolonce, Holi- 
ness, Justice, Wisdom, for example, can bo conceived by us only as existing in a 
benevolent and holy and just and wise Being, who is not identical with any one 
of bis attributes — in one word, in a Person, Blit personality, as wo conceive it, 
is essentially a limitation and a relation. Oiir own ])orsonality is presented to 
us as relative and limited ; and it is fimu that presentation that all our repro- 
sentativo notions of personality aro derived. IVisoimlitj'- is presen tod to us ns 
a relation between tho conscious si'lf and the various modes ot* his conscious- 
ness. There is no personality in abstract thought without a thinker : there is 
no thinl-.er, unless ho exercises some mode of thought. I’ersoiiality is also a 
limitation; for tho thought and tho thinker are distiuguislied from and limit 
each other; and the sev(iral modes of thought iiro distiuguislied eaeh from each 
by limitation lik(?wise. If 1 am any one of my own thouglits, 1 am limited by 
that very ditrcroiici\ and (*{ich thought, as dillerent from another, is limited also. 
This too has been clearly seen by ]duloso])hu‘al tlu'ologlaiis ; and, iiocurdingly, 
thoy have maintained that in (lod there is no distinction between tho subject of 
consciousness and its modes, nor betwe**n one mode and aiioth(*r. ‘ God,* says 
Augustine, ‘ is not a Spirit as ix.‘gnrds substance, and good as regards (piality ; 
but both as regards substances The Justice of God is one with II is Goodness, 
and with Ilis lllossediu'^s ; and all jiro one with llis Siuritnality.* But this 
assertion, if it be literally true (and of tliis we have no means of judging), 
annihilates IVrsonalitj' itself in tho only Jbnu in wliieh wo can eonc<‘ivo it. Wf> 
cannot transcend our own jairsoiiality, as wo c.‘innot transcend our <^wn illation 
to time: and to speak of an Absolute and lidinite Pei'son is siinjdy to uso 
language wliicli, however true il may bo in a sn])er}nim{iu sense, denotes an 
object incoiicoivablo under tho eonditioiis of liuniau tliouglif.” ‘ 

In the four previous editions the lust pliruse rc'uds : “ To w’hich 

no mode of human thought cun%[)ossil>ly iitlueh itself.” In 

altering this expression, Dr. !Manscl introduced into un opening 
Summary of the Argument a protective definition of the terms 
ronceii'c, conve2)lion, &c., as used by him : “ Thoy always imply an 
apprehension of the manner in wliich certain attributes (;au coexist, 
with each other, so as to form a whole of coiftplcx notion.” 
may heliecc fhaty without being ablq to eonreire Imr, AVe shall pre- 
sently refer to the misuse of the term Belief, but Iicro it will suffice 
to point out that in order to justify this alteration, Dr. Jlansel should 
properly have omitted all the main argument of his lectures. It is 
obvious, from liis own showing, that the conception of an Infinite 
Personal God is as much “ encompassed with contradictions ” as the 
philosophical coiiccjition of the Absolute and Infinite, wliich ho tears 
to tatters. A few pages back, to quoto a few lines from one out of 
many passages, Dr. Mansel says, ** In assuming the possibility of an 

(1) Bampton Lectures, p. 69 f. 

(2) Ib. p. xi. note c. For a true distinction in tho use of such terms, compare Spencer ^ 
Principles of Psychology, 2nd edit., 1872, § 427, p. 408. 
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infinite object of consciousness, I assume, therefore, that it is at the 
same time limited and unlimited; — actually something, without 
which it could not be an object of consciousness, and actually 
nothing, without wliich it could not bo infinite. Rationalism is thus 
only consistent with itself, when it refuses to attribut^consciousness 
to Ood.^' * We can have nothing to do with the eccentricities of 
individual belief, but the representation tliat anything is at the same 
time square and circular, limited and unlimited, conditioned and 
unconditioned, finite or personal and infinite, is philosophically and 
rationally both inconceivable and unbelievable. 

The assumption of an Infinite I^crsonal God w'ould thus seem 
to be definitively and finally disposed of. Although, as will have 
been observed iii the foregoing passage, theologians have no objec- 
tion to pbiloBophy so long ns it suits their views. Dr. Mansel’s 
philosophical argument is sacrificed to the necessities of his pecu- 
liar theology, and he immcdiatel5»^ proceeds to maintain that W'c 
should bo far from justified, even on philosophical grounds, in 
denying the personality of God. It might have been supposed that, 
liaviug demonstrated that ‘‘to speak of an Absolute and Infinite 
Person is simjdy to use language w'hich denotes an object inconceiv- 
able under the eoiidilioiis of human thouglit,*’ Dr. Munsel would 
have concluded that it is consequently futile to use such language. Far 
from it. The lame and impotent conclusion at which he arrives, hy 
a process of reasoning to which I shall presently refer, is the very” 
reverse. I To says : 

“ It is our duty, thou, t(j think of God as personal ; and it is our duty to bo- 
liovo that IIo is iiitiiiito. It. is true that wo cannot reconcile those two represen- 
tations witli each other ; as our (loncoption of personality involves attrilmtes 
apparently contra dic’tory to the ftotiou of infinity. ]5ut it does not follow that 
this coutradietion exists anywlioro but in our own minds : it duos not follow 
that it inqdios any impossibility in the absolute nature of God. The apparent 
contradiction, in this case, as in those previously noticed, is the necessary con- 
soquonoo of an att«*nii>t on the part of tlio human thinker to transcend the 
boundaries (»f his own consciousness. It proves that there are limits to man’s 
power of thought. ; and it proves no more.” * 

In proving that, it ellectuully condemns such abortive attempts to 
transcend them. 

However startling and untenable the conclusions here stated may 
be, Canon Westeott docs not hesitate to adopt them. Indeed I have 
merely endeavoured to find an unimpeachable interpreter, and to 
state the views of Canon Westeott in the words of Dr. Hansel. A 
few lines from his Goaprl of ihe Resurrection will illustrate this. 
Canon Westeott says : 

“But though wo appeal to the individual consciousness for the recognition 
of the truth of the assumptions which have boon made, the language in which 
one term of the antithesis is expressed requires explanation. We speak of God 

(2) Ib. p. 63. 


(1) Bampton Lectures, p. 61. 
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aa Infinite and Personal. The q[>ithet8 inTolve a oontradieUon, and yet th^ate 
both necessary. In fact the only approximately adequate conception 'which 'we 
can fonn of a Divine Being is tinder the form of a contradiction. For us 
personality is only the name for special limitation exerting itself through will ; 
and will itself implies the idea of resistance. But as applied to God the notions 
of limitation and resistanco aro excluded by the antithetic term infinite. For 
us again infinity^cludes the conception of special action : it belongs to the 
nature and not to the manifestation of being. But as applied to Clod it is 
necessarily connected with action and with phenomenal because it is only 
through those that porsonality, so far as -wo observe it. can show itself. Thus 
it follows that by speaking of God as Infinite we simply mean that none of the 
deductions which can bo dra'wn from corresponding attributes or powers, or the 
uses of power in man can bo transferred to him. It would bo false, for instance, 
to argue from tho usual sense of terms employed that what Ho * does ’ or * pur- 
poses ’ is in itself bound by time oj; sx)aco. And on the olhor hand by speaking 
of Him as Personal wo wish to express that Ho rules and creates as if it were 
by will, with a puiposo towards which all things are guided. So only can we 
guard against the representation of God as tho Absolute simply, whether tho 
Absolute bo regarded as tho Unchangeable which lies beneath tho changin 
phenomena of the world or ns tho sum of all that * is.* ’* ^ 

We may, however, disregard this curious attempt to explain what 

we simply mean ” by the use of language which denotes an object 
inconceivable under tho conditions of human thought.” As Dr. 
Hansel remarks, wo may attempt to conceive a space enclosed by 
two straight lines and it is not till after the effort has been made 
that we become aware of the impossibility of the conception. And 
it may frequently happen, owing to tho use of language as a sub- 
stitute foi thought, that a process of reasoning may be carried on 
to a considerable length, without the reasoncr being aware of the 
essentially inconceivable character of tho objects denoted by his 
terms,” * 

The admission, then, being so fully made that the assumption of 
an Infinite Personal God is ** to use language which denotes on 
object inconceivable under tho conditions of human thought,” what 
extraordinary reasons can bo adduced to show that it is at the same 
time ^'our duty to think of God as Personal, and it is our duty to 
believe that He is Infinite ” P But first let us ask what is affirmed 
by such language P and what is denied when the representation of 
an Infinite Personal God is denied P Obviously, as no mode of 
human thought con possibly attach itself to such language, nothing 
intelligible is cither affirmed or denied. The phrase signifies as 
little as a square circle, or a circular square; in fact, it means 
absolutely nothing. The object of affirming it, therefore, is not 
very apparent. Can it ever be our duty to afiSrm what is unthink- 
able? The moment we analyze the language it becomes evident 
that not only does it not express any intelligible idea, but, farther, 
that no conception can possibly be formed of that which we think 

fl) Gospel of the Besurrection, p. 21 f. 

(2) Bampton Lectarei^ 4th ed., 1869, p. xviii. 
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we intend to represent. The description may pass current in popular 
theology, the language of which is always vague, the ideas indis- 
tinct, and the sense fluctuating and uncertain, but it is a mere 
bundle of contradictions with nothing but artificial coherence. 

But what are the reasons given to show that it is our duty to 
think thus of the Unknowable ? Dr. ManseFs first^/eason appears 
to bo : 

** Wo dishonour God far moro by identifying Ilim with iho feeble and noga- 
tivo impotonco of thought which wo aro pleased to stylo the Infinite, than by 
remaining content within those limits which for His own good purposes Ho has 
imposed upon us, and confining oursolyos to a manifestation, imperfect indeed 
and inadequate, and acknowledged to bo so, but still the highest idea that we 
can form, the noblest tribute that wo can offer.” * 

Dr. Manscl, however, had just shown that to speak of an Infinite 
and Absolute Person is not to bo content within the limits imposed 
upon us, but to use language which denotes an object inconceivable 
under tho conditions of our thought. It may be dishonouring to 
identify God in some other way indicated, but is that the only 
alternative? Is there any necessity to resort to “feeble and 
negativo impotence of thought,” on the one hand, or to sclf- 
dostructivo contradictions and unintelligible terms, on the other? 
‘‘Personality, with all its limitations,” says Dr. Mansol, “though 
far from exhibiting the absolute nature of God as Ho is, is yet truer, 
grander, more elevating, more religious than those barren, vagup, 
meaningless abstractions in which men babble about nothing under 
tho name of the Infinite.”^ By his own showing, however, it is as 
much babbling about nothing to speak of an Infinite Personal God. 
In any case, all this is mere special pleading against an obnoxious 
term, but docs not in tbo least justify tho use of the other. Wo 
come to a further reason a few lines lower down. 

** It is by consciousness aloiio that wo know that God exists, or that we aro 
able to offer Him any service. It is only by conceiving Him as a Conscious 
Being that wo can stand in any religious relation to Him at all ; that wo can 
form such a roprosontation of Ilim as is demanded by our spiritual wants, in- 
sufficient though it bo to satisfy our intellectual curiosity.”^ 

Our Spiritual wants seem to be easily satisfied if they demand 
no more than a representation of a Supreme Being, which wc 
know to be in itself on irreconcilable contradiction conveying no 
conceivable meaning to the human mind. In tho proclaimed inca- 
pacity of reason to construct a scientific theology, or even to “ read 
the alphabet out of which that theology must be framed,” is there 
any propriety in constructing a theology, or adopting ene, which 
impotently.pretends to tear away tho veil from the Unknowable, and 
presents it under unimaginable forms to mankind ? On the con- 

(1) Lecturei^ 5th ed.| 1870, p. 60 f. (2) Ib., p. 61. (3) Ib., p. 61 f. 
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trary, I must maintain that duty does not req^uire us to do anything 
so foolidi. We may not be able to think of an object at all as it is, 
but noUiing can justify so vain an attempt to transcend the limits of 
human thought as to represent that which we cannot conceive, in 
terms to whic]{^o mode of human thought can possibly attach itself. 
If the exigencies ef belief in the contents of a supposed revelation 
did not demand it, so illogical a course would never have been either 
suggested or attempted. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to proceed further with this side 
of the first assumption, but a few words must be said regarding some 
of Canon Westcott’s reasoning. 

'‘It is taken for granted,” ho says, “ that those statements correspond with 
man’s constitution, and that ho is directly conscious of their truth. . . . Wo 
claim that these ultimate facts are given in germ, in consciousnoss. Wo claim 
that every one who has attained to the maturity of self-knowledge rooognisos 
them as true.” ^ 

These remarks are somewhat indiscriminately applied to all the throe 
assumptions, but I think I am not wrong in supposing that Canon 
Westcott at least includes the representation of an Infinite Personal 
God amongst the ultimate facts which are given in germ in con- 
sciousness. Now cun it rightly be maintained that the assumption 
of an Infinite Personal God is an ultimate fact of consciousness ? 
In briefly considering this claim wo must carefully avoid drifting 
into the mazes of metaphysical discussion, and, indeed, several of the 
weightiest and most conclusive arguments against it must be left 
unadvanced, from the circumstance that space cannot be afforded for 
the establishment of the postulates, I shall here again call in Dr. 
Mansel to elucidate the claim before us. He says : 

"As a religious and moral being, man is conscious of a relation, of a 
personal character, distinct from any suggostod by the phenomena of the 
material world, — a relation to a supreme Personal Being, the object of his reli- 
gious worship, and the source and judge of his moral obligations and conduct. 
To adopt the name of God in an abstract speculation merely as a conventional 
denomination for the highest link in the chain of thought, and to believe in 
Him for the practical purposes of worship and obedienq^, are two very different 
things; and for t]}0 latter, though not for the former, the conception of Gk)d as 
a Person is indispensable. Wore man a.being of purp intellect, the problem 
of the Unconditionod would bo divested of its chief difficulty; but he is also a 
being of religious and moral faculties, and those also have a claim to bo satis- 
fied by any v^d solution of the problem. Hence the question assumes another 
and a more complex form. How is tho one absolute existence, to which 
philosophy aspires, to bo identified with the personaP God demanded by our 
religious feelings? Shall we boldly assume that* tho problem is already 
solved, and that the personal God is tho .very Unconditioned of which we wore 
in search ? This is to beg &e question, not to answer it Our conception of a 
personal being, derived as it u from the immediate consciousness of our own 
personality, seems, on examination, to involve conditions incompatible with 

(1) OMimporary Meview, Nov. 1877, p. 1071. 
b2 
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the desired assumption. Personal agency, similar to our own, seems to point 
to something very diiFeront from an absolutely first link in a chain of pheno- 
mena. Our actions, if not determined, are at least influenced by motiyes ; and 
the motive is a prior link in the chain, and a condition of the action. Our 
actions moreover take place in time ; and time, as wo conceive it, cannot be 
regarded os an absolute blank, but as a condition in which j^henomena take 
place as past, present, and future. Every act taking pltiSo in time implies 
something antecedent to itself ; ami this smnething, bo it what it mu}’’, hinders 
us from regarding the subsequent net ns absoliifo and unconditioned. Nay 
even time itself, apart from the pbonomona wbick it implies, has the same 
character. If an act cannot take placo except in time, time is the condition of 
its taking place. To concoivo llio unconditioned, as the first link in the chain 
of conditioned conscquoncos, it soonis necessary tluit wo shoiild conceive some- 
thing out of time, yet followed by lime ; standing at the beginning of all 
duration and succession, having no antecedent, but followed by a series of 
consequents. . . . Thus, tliou, our two lines of thought have led us to con- 
clusions which, at first sight, appear to be contradictory of each other. To bo 
conceived us unconditioned, God must be conceived as exempt from action in 
time : to bo conceived as a person, if llis ])ursonality resembles ours, He must 
bo conceived as acting in time. Can these two conclusions be reconciled with 
each ether ; and if not, w'hich of them is to bo abandoned ? The true answer 
to this question is, wo bediovo, to be found in a distinction which some recent 
critics regal'd with very little favour— the distinction between Bcason and Faith ; 
the distinction between th(5 power of conreirinff and that of ltelieving. We can- 
not, in our present slate of knowledge, rof'encilo tlu>so two conclusions ; yet wo 
are not required to abandon either. Wt» cannot conceive the manner in which 
the unconditioned and tho personal ai'o united in the. llivino Naiuro ; yot we 
may believe that, in some manner unknown to us, thoj’ are so united.” ‘ 

Tho distinction here referred to, as is well known, was introduced By 
Sir William Hamilton, who, by a confusion of ideas connected with 
the use of tho term Belief, which has been clearly exposed by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill and Mr. Herbert Spcnccr, restores as belief what 
he has been forced to exclude as knowledge. In his celebrated 
criticism of M. Cousin, Sir William Hamilton distinctly combats and 
denies that God is apprehended by direct intuition or immediate 
consciousness.^ On the contrary, be maintains that the mind can 
only conceive and consequently know the limited and the con- 
ditionally limited. “To think is to condition,** he says, "and 
conditional limitation is the fundamental law of tho possibility of 
thought.” After, in reiterated terms, insisting upon the obvious 
conclusion that the human mind can never tinder any circumstances 
rise above the finite, Sir William Hamilton deduces the following 
moral : 

** We are thus taught tho salutary lesson, that tho capacity of thought is 
not to be constituted into tho measure of cxistonco ; and are warned from 
recognising the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-eztensivo with the 
horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very 
conscioiisneBa of our inability to conceive aught above the relativo and finite, 

(1) Maned, The Philosophy of the Ck>nditioned, 1866, p. 12 ff. 

(2) Bisoussions on Philosophy, 3rd ed., 1866, p. 12 ff. 
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mspited with a beliel ia the exiatenoe of something unconditioned beyond the 
sphm of all comprehensible reality.** ^ 

To this he adds a note^ which, although well known, I may be 
forgiven for again quoting : 

**Trae, there%IS; ^are the declarations of a pious philosophy: ‘A Qod 
understood would bo no God at all ; ’ ‘ To think that Qod is, as wo can think 
Him to bo» is blasphemy.* — Tho Divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed ; in a 
certain sense is concealed : He is at once known and unknown. But tho last 
and highest consecration* of all true religion, must be an altar — 0c^— - 
* To iJie unknown and unknowable Qod* *’ ‘ 

It is somewhat curious to find the philosophy which proclaims 
these conclusions, and the npolbgists who fondly cling to its skirts, 
immediately proceeding to commit such blasphemy ” by expanding 
the mere belief in the existence^’ of an undefined something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality,” into 
a Personal Qod, whom they only think to be as they can think him. 
As has frequently been pointed out, they no sooner pronounce Qod 
to be inconceivable than they declare what he must be and what 
he cannot be, and display im intimate knowledge of his attributes, 
which is scarcely veiled under affected admissions of ignorance. 

It is unnecessary for mo to discuss Sir William Hamilton’s 
singular distinction * between knowledge and belief, by which he 
converts belief into consciousness in its last analysis,” and gives 
it higher authority than cognition. As I have already mentioned^ 
it has been well established that this has been effected by a mere 
confusion of terms. **In common language,” says Mill, *'when 
Belief and Knowledge are distinguished, Knowledge is understood to 
mean complete con\'iction ; Belief, a conviction somewhat short of 
complete ; or else we are said to believe when the evidence is pro- 
bable (as that of testimony) but to know when it is intuitive, or 
demonstrative from intuitive premises. We believe, for example, 
that there is a Continent of America, but know that wo are alive, 
that two and two make four, and that the sum of any two sides of a 
triangle is greater than tho third side. This is a distinction* of 
practical value ; but in Sir William Hamilton’s use of tho term it is 
the intuitive convictions that are tho Beliefs, and those which are 
dependent and contingent upon them compose our knowledge.”^ 
Whatever name be assigned to it, however, our present business is 

(l) DiscusBionB on Philosophy, 3rd ed., 1866, p. 16. . (2) Ib., p. 16, noto. 

(3) Mill, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, &o., 4th ed., 
1872, p. 77 f. Dr. Mozley says : “ When reason draws conclusions which are in accord- 
ance with experience, which have thus their parallels in tho facts which wo aro con- 
versant with in the order of nature, and in common life, then reason is called reason : 
when reason draws conclusions which are not backed by experience, and which are not 
paralleled by similar facts within our ordinary cognizance, then reason is called faith." 

— Bampton Lectures, 3rd ed., 1872, p. 79. _ . 
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to ascertain whether there is any validity in the claim that the 
representation, an Infinite Personal God, is ^'an ultimate fact of 
consciousness/’ Now what constitutes an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness P JIow is one to be recognised and tested P Sir William 
Hamilton will not permit any fact to bo assumed fact of con- 
sciousness which is not '^ultimate and simple,’^ or primary and 
universal,” and to be of this character ho requires that we should 
not bo able to “reduce it to a generalization from experience;” it 
must possess “ the character of necessity.” “ It must be impossible 
not to tiiink it. In fact by its necessity alone can we recognise it 
as an original datum of intelligence, and distinguish it from any 
mere result of generalization and custom.”^ The criterion of an 
ultimate fact of consciousness, then, is the necessity of thinking it. 
“ Their proof that we must always from the beginning have had the 
belief is the impossibility of getting rid of it now.”* Now the claim we 
arc discussing may bo summarily refuted by showing that it docs not 
stand the test which is accepted, inasmuch as there is so little neces- 
sity of thinking it that the assumption has been utterly rejected by 
most of the greatest thinkers, and their dissibnt w'ill not bo much 
affc^cted by Canon Wcstcott regarding them as men “whose powers 
arc imperfect,” with Avhom ho declares it to bo “as vain to reason on 
religion as to reason on the phenomena of light with a blind man.”® 
Apologists can scarcely constitute their own minds the sole standai;i!l» 
and because they suppose that they themselves think so, assume a 
general necessity of thinking it. It is obvious that this necessity 
must not bo partial, but must bo universally felt, and not be the 
result, perhaps, of incorrect interpretation of consciousness on the 
part of a class. So fiir is the negation of the proposition of an 
Infinite Personal God from being inconceivable, that the representa- 
tion itself is admitted to be a use of language which denotes aji 
object inconceivable under the conditions of human thought. In 
reality, it is the assertion rather than the negation of the proposition 
which is inconceivable. If it bo tested by considering the counter 
proposition — God is infinite, but not a Person — the result is at once 
unfavourable to the claim, for the confess^ contradiction of the 
assumption is removed by omitting the inconsistent limitation. The 
universal consent of mankind cannot bo quoted in favour of the 
alleged ultimate fact of consciousness, for the idea of an infinite 
Personal God, it can bo shown, is but the result of slowly evolved 
theological development. It is undeniable that, so far as historical 
and philological data go, polytheism has everywhere been the 
earliest ^nd most widely prevalent form of religion. Monotheism 
\ 

(1) Hamilton, Locturcs on Metaphysics and Logic, 1877, i. p. 269 f. 

(2) 3Iill, Examination, &c., p. 182. 

(3) Gospel of the Besuirection, p. 20. 
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has only been slowly and gradually attained by a system ot reason* 
ing which demonstrated that this view is more consistent with 
recognised phenomena of nature than polytheism. Throughout the 
earlier ages of the world, in fact, monotheism was conspicuous by 
its absence ; it first makes its appearance amongst men in a 
manner anything* but characteristic of an ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness. The monotheism of the people of Israel is represented in the 
Bible as an isolated phenomenon on the earth, and their belief in 
one infinite personal God, material and anthropomorphic as it was, 
could only bo maintained in faint and fluctuating activity by constant 
miracles wrought on their behalf. Tlic natural craving of the 
national heart, notwithstanding, was after the plurality of gods of 
other peoples. No one who studies even the cleincuts of the Science 
of lleligion can fail to see that this assumption receives no support 
from the past history of our race ; and even at the present day the 
religion of at least as great a number of mankind as profess Chris- 
tianity is described by a distinguished scholar as Buddhism ignor- 
ing all feeling of dependenco on a higher powox*, and therefore 
denying tlic very existence of a supreme Deity.^'^ If it be replied 
that the belief in an Infinite Personal God is hold by the more 
civilised and educated part of mankind, I answer : Precisely, the idea 
has come by education and transmitted habit, and is not in the least 
an ultimate fact of consciousness. 

Moreover, the alleged fact of consciousness is not only not ulti- 
mate and simple, but its complexity, and the consequent invalidity 
of the claim, are apparent on the smallest examination. The pro- 
position not only contains the representation of a supremo Being, but 
it exhibits the marks of elaboration in the double description of the 
mode of liis existence. It is not ** an ultimate fact of consciousness,” 
but simply an inference from certain observed phenomena. The very 
terms in which the reijrcscntation is advanced by Dr. Manscl, not- 
withstanding his protest, is evidence of this assertion. Guarded as 
his expressions may be, the fact cannot bo disguised that the concep- 
tion of an Infinite Personal God is nothing but an abortive attempt 
to combine the? supreme Being of philosophy with the " personal God 
demanded by our religious feelings.” Dr. Mozley, in his well-known 
Bampton Lectures on miracles, candidly admits that this conception 
of the Deity was obtained from revelation, and he proceeds to argue : 

“But althouprh the conception of tho Deity has b6en received through tho 
channel of tho Bible, what communicates a truth is one thing, what proves it 
is another : the truth once possessed is seen to rest on grounds of natural reason. 
The theory of a blind plastic nature might account for some imaginable world, 
but does not account for this world. JfW we naturally attribute to the design of 
a •personal Being, a contrivance which is directed to the existence of a personal Being; 

(1) M. Miiller, Introduction to the Science of Religion, 1873, p. 242 f. 
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if an dciboraJU hodily organization iuuea in the life of mynlf—a peraon^J eannoi 
avoid concluding that there ia at the bottom of it thcinientwu of aperaonal Being thoA 
I ahould live. From peraonality at one end^ I infer personality at the other; and 
cannot aujpose that the exiatence which ia eontriv^ ahmdd he intdliyent and morale 
and the contriver of it a blind irrational force'* ‘ 

This is a very different story. Wc have no clsfin^erc that the 
idea of an Incite Personal Qod is an ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness ” : it is traced to the Bible, and it is justified as the natural 
inferonco from design. This has, indeed, been the main argument 
over since theology has existed. The doctrine is made to rest upon 
grounds of natural reason.” So long, however, as such arguments 
from design, however philosophically faulty they may be, can be 
advanced, it is perfectly inadmissible to claim the representation we 
arc discussing as nn ultimate fact of consciousness, and to deny that 
it is a generalization from experience. The assumption, in short, 
can historically be traced to the Bible, and philosophically to infer- 
ences from the phenomena of nature ; and if any further evidence be 
necessary, it would be supplied by the very argument considered 
requisite to enforce a proposition which, if an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness, would bo self-evident to all men. This claim of Canon 
Wcstcott cannot stand any of the ordinary tests. It must necessarily 
be rejected, and when wo coino to consider its ulterior application, 
the futility of the theory will become still more apparent. 


II. 

The second and third assumptions need not detain us very long. 
They are : (2) “ That man was mode in the image of God ; ” and (3) 
*‘That man has fallen.” They may conveniently be considered 
together. Now arc wc to understand that Canon Westcott seriously 
claims that such propositions as these are ^‘ultimate facts given 
in germ in consciousness ” ? If ho does not, ho has certainly mixed 
them up, in a very singular and confuting way, as such, with the 
previous assumption, as may readily be perceived by any one who 
will refer to the qiiotation at the beginning of this article. Ho has, 
in such a case, protected their otherwise defenceless position, as 
being avowedly incapable of “ proof,” . under a vague halo of philo- 
sophical assertion. If he docs advance the claim, it is already 
disposed of. The first of the two propositions is obviously a mere 
historical statement ; and still more clearly so is the second. The 
vioiousness of the circle in which the reasoning moves scarcely 
requires demonstration : We are avowedly incapable of conceiving 
the Infinite, and to speak of an Infinite Personal God is to use 
language which denotes an object inconceivable under the conditions 
of human thought : notwithstanding, from personality at one end, 
we infer personality at the other.” God is thus first created in man’s 

(1) Bompton Lectures, 3rd ed., 1872, p. 75 f. 
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image, and then man ia declared to be created in the image of Gh>d ; 
and inasmuch as certain phenomena are observed in man which do 
not altogether accord with our views of the attributes of God, the 
ithird inference is made to account for them : ** man has fallen.” 
Tho whole thecmv is derived from Hebrew mythology, and is a mere 
theological figm^. 

Let us, however, obtain some fuller insight into tho nature of the 
assumption we are examining ; and this wo may to some extent do 
from the articles of the Church, of which Canon Westcott is a 
distinguished member. I venture to assume that these articles may 
at least represent what was tho doctrine of tho Church of England, 
whether they do so any longer or not, — and it appears so difficult to 
ob^in any authoritative exposition of its doctrines that this may be 
said without irony. The ninth Article roads as follows : 

Original sin staudoth not in tho following of Adam (as the Pelagians do 
vainly tdk) ; but it is tho fault and coiTU])tion of tho nature of every man, 
that naturally is engondorod of tho offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gono from original righteousness, and is of liis own nature inclined to evil, so 
that tho flesh Instoth always contrary to tho spirit, and Ihorofore, in every 
person bom into this world, it dosorvoth God’s wrath and damnation. And 
this infection of nature doth remain, yoa in them that aro rogonorate d; where- 
by tho lust of tho flesh, callod in Greek <f>p6vyjijua. crapicos, which some do ex- 
pound tho wisdom, some sensuality, some tho infection, somo tho desire of the 
flosh, is not subject to tho Law of God. And although thoro is no condemnation 
£ 9 t them that believe and aro bapti^sed ; yot tho Apostle doth confess, that con- 
cupiscouco and lust hath of itself tho naturo of sin.” 

In order more clearly to understand what is set forth in this article, 
I must briefly refer to the lieresy of tho Pelagians, which it 
directly condemns. Pelagius was a monk of British extraction, and 
about tho beginning of tho fifth century he promulgated the 
heretical views which aro here alluded to. llis opinions wore 
adopted by Coclcstius, a monk of Ireland, who, endeavouring to take 
priest’s orders at Carthage, was accused of heresy by Paulinus, a 
deacon of that church. At the instance of St. Augustino, Pelagius 
was accused before a synod of bishops at Jerusalem. There, and at 
Diospolis, he was acquitted without censure ; but in tho year 416 two 
councils, one at Carthage and another at Milevis, condemned tho 
Pelagian opinions. I need not follow the fluetdating fortunes of the 
case, but may at once state that tho tenets of the sect were finally 
condemned at the third general council at Ephesus.^ The following 
aro the doctrines of which Ccelestius was accui^d at the council of 
Carthage : 

That Adam was created mortal, and would have died whether he had 
sinned or not. That tho sin of Adam hurt only himself and not all mankind. 
That infants new-born aro in tho same state as Adam was before his fhll. 
That a man may be without sin and keep God’s fln Tnmn.ndme n.tfl, if he will*” ^ 


(1) E. Harold Browne, An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Artides, 6th ed., 1861, 
p. 234. (2) lb. 
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Such are the opinions which are denounced in our ninth article.^ 
The following are the decrees adopted, after much discussion of the 
article, by the Council of Trent : 

(1) That Adam by transgressing lost holiness and justice,* 
.incurred the wrath of God, death, thraldom to and was 

infected both in soul and body. (2) That Adiim derived to his 
posterity death of bod}'^ and sin of soul. (3) That sin, transmitted 
by generation, not by imitation, can bo abolished by no remedy but 
the death of Christ, and that the merit of Christ is applied to 
children in baptism, as well as to adults. (4) That newly-born 
children ought to be baptized as having contracted sin from Adam. 
(5) That by the grace of baptism the guilt of original sin is 
remitted, and that all is removed, which hath the proper nature of 
sin,” &c.* 

It will be better to add the tenth article, on Free "Will, which 
throws further light upon the assumptions before us. 

“ Tho condition of man nflor tho fall of Adam is Kiich, that ho cannot turn 
and prepare himself hj" liis own natural slreiif^th and f;ood works to faith, and 
calling upon God ; wherefore* wc liavo no pinver to do gf)od works, pleasant and 
acceptablo to God, without tho grace of God preventing us, that wo may hayo a 
good will, and working with us, wlnm wu have that gi)v)d will.” 

This is an exposition, derived from a scarcely impeachable source, 
of tbo signification of part at least of tho second and third of thp 
presuppositions forming the conditions under which the Christian 
enters on an examination of the evidence for tho Resurrection. 

It is taken for granted that these statements correspond with 
man’s constitution, and that lie is directly conscious of their truth. 
.... It is, indeed, possible to show not only that they fall in 
with what we can observe, but that the sum of cxpericnco illus- 
trates and confirms them.” If wo do not recognise them as true, 
wo have not, according to Canon Westcott, “ attained to the 
maturity of self-knowledge.” The account in the first chapter of 
Genesis of the creation and subsequent fall of Adam, and tho con- 
sequent curse upon him and his posterity, and upon the ground he 
was to till, is a Scri 2 )tiirc proof ” of the truth of tlje assumptions. 
Now, without pausing to wonder the ^ode in which man is 
supposed to become “directly conscious” of tho truth of such 
complex representations, I must at once inquire, Uo these assump- 
tions “ fall in with what we can observe ” P Does the sum of expe- 
rience illustrate and "confirm them P To few similar questions can 

(1) Dp. Browne says : “ The Horitimonls pf Pi^agius found considerable fArour in his 
native island of Britain, and caused many and grievous troubles to tho Church there 
(p. 235). On the whole, considering the period, we may congratulate “ his native 
island ** upon the strong good sense whit-h it even then exhibited. Unfortunately other 
influences succoeded in extinguishing the ** heresy.*’ 

(2) Ib. p. 236. Dr. Harold Browne explains: **The point on which these decrees 
differed from tho ninth article of our Church is in tho entire cancelling of oxigioal siiL 
in baptism” (p. 237)- 
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experience reply by a more unhesitating and empbatio negative. 
As mere psychological and physiological statements, they are propo- 
sitions which are contradicted by all the results of experience and 
all the conclusions of science. In these days, when the study of 
Evolution hjcj^j^ome so general, no elaborate argument is required 
to refute the ueory of the original perfection and subsequent 
degradation of the human race. Apart from the moral and philo- 
sophical aspects of the statement, such teaching is only possible in 
pulpits which ignore science and excommunicato common sense. 

Equally grave arc the consequences if we test such assertions by 
any moral or philosophical standard; but before doing so it is 
necessary to make a few preliminary explanations. I have already 
made much use of Dr. Manscl as an interpreter of the views we are 
considering, and I must again have reeourse to his aid. Dr. Mansel 
maintains that ‘‘tlio legitimate object of a rational criticism of 
revealed religion is not to bo found in the contents of that religion, 
but in its evidences^' ^ Without pausing to point out the distinction 
in regard to the application of this principle, between a religion 
proved, and one merely atRrmcd, to be revealed — the mode by which 
Dr. Manscl arrives at this conclusion is somewhat as follows : — If 
we can form no positive notion of the nature of God as an infinite 
Being, we arc not entitled to make reason the criterion of his 
qualities. If an Absolute Being bo unknowable in himself, so are 
also the relative attributes which wc ascribe to him. We cannot 
know what are ‘‘ benevolence, holiness, justice, wisdom ” as they 
are in God. lie describes the idea that “ wc may maintain that the 
attributes of God differ from those of men in degree only, not in 
kind ; and hence that certain mental and moral qualities, of which 
we are immediately conscious in ourselves, furnish at the same time 
a true and adequate imago of the infinite perfections of God,” as 
** the method of the vulgar Bationalisni, which regards the reason of 
man, in its ordinary and normal operation, as the supremo criterion 
of religious truth.” ^ This vulgar Rationalism, he says, reasons 
somewhat as follows : All the excellences, it contends, of which wo 
are conscious in the creaturo must necessarily exist in the same 
manner, though in a higher degree, in the Creator. God is indeed 
more wise, more just, more merciful than man ; but for that very 
reason his wisdom and justice and mercy must contain nothing that 
is incompatible with the corresponding attributes in their human 
character.” ^ This is denounced by Dr. Manscl, but his theory has 

(1) BaUpton Lectures, p. 162. 

(2) Bamptou Lectures, p. 27. “ Of course,” as Mill pointed out, * adequate ’ must 
haye slipped in by inadvertonce, since otherwise it would be an inezcusable misrepresen- 
tation.” Canon Westcott speaks of Infinite and Personal” as **tbo only approxi- 
mately adequate conception which we can form of a Divine Being.”— Gtospel of the * 
Resurrection, p. 21. 

(3) Bampton Lectures, p. 29. 
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been too completely refuted by Mr. MilP to require any elaborate 
argument here. It is obvious that when we ascribe perfect good- 
ness^ justice, mercy, and other qualities to the Supreme Being, 
we either mean the perfection of the human qualities which are 
called by the names of goodness, justice, and mercy, o^wo are using 
language which has no meaning at all. If we ^donot mean to 
ascribe these qualities to him, we must use other terms. If we do 
not know what we moan to say, perhaps silence might be pre- 
ferable ; but so long as we speak of goodness, justice, and mercy, we 
indicate specific qualities which we are entitled to reason about, and 
which ^'must necessarily exist in the same manner, though in a 
higher degree,” in the Supreme Being, or must not bo ascribed to 
him. Hence,” — to continue and adopt the reasoning of vulgar 

nationalism, as described by Dr. Hansel in the passage interrupted 
above : — 

Honce, if the certainty of man’s knowledge implies the necessity of the 
events which ho knows, the certainty of God’s oinniscionce implies a like 
necessity of all things : if man’s justice requires that ho should punish the 
guilty alone, it is inconsistent with God’s justice to inflict the chastisement of 
sin upon the«innocont : if man’s mercy finds its natural exercise in the free for- 
giveness of ofToncos, God’s mercy too must freely forgive the sins of his 
creatures. Erom the same premises it is consistently concluded that no act 
which would bo wrong if performed by a man upon his own responsibility can 
be justified by the plea of a direct command from God. Abraham may not bo 
praised for his readiness to slay his son in obedience to God’s command; for 
the internal prohibition must always bo more certain than the external precept. 
Joshua cannot bo warranted in obeying the divine injunction to exterminate the 
Oanoanitos ; unless ho would bo equally warranted in destroying them of his 
own accord.” * 

Within certain limits, Dr. Manscl admits that such reasoning may 
have a certain value, but ho will not concede authority to reason, 
*'a8 the last court of appeal in religious questions.” Dr. Hansel, 
however, subsequently makes an admission which neutralises the 
whole of his reasoning upon this point. lie says : 

** Tho ovidonce derived from tbo intornnl character of a religion, whatever 
may'be its value within its proper limits, is, as regards tho divine origin of tho 
religion, purely negative. It may prove in certain cases (though oven hero the 
argument requires much caution in its employment^ ^lat a religion has not come 
from God ; but it is in no/:aso sufficient to prove that it has como from Ilim.”^ 

Reason is here obviously mado the supremo judge in the only case 
that reason would probably ever attempt to decide. Dr. Hansel’s 
protests substantially dwindle down to the very trite conclusion, that 
our inferences can never be so certain as to exclude all possibility of 
error.^ ♦ 

I may probably take for granted that Canon Wcstcott holds similar 
views, for he says with reference to miracles : 

(1) An Examination, &o., p. 124 ff. (3) Ib., p. 153. 

(2) Bampton Lectures, p. 28. (4) Cf. ib., p. 167. 
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*‘For nothing external, no 'sign’ has an absolute or imsiatible Ibm. 
Every alleged sign must be carefully interpreted and brought to a q»iiitttsl test 
As a * sign ’ of God it must be consistent with all that we already know of Him ; 
and the same power which onab^ us in the first instance to recognise God| 
enables us also to recognise further manifestations of His nature and wiU.'* ^ 

Here we lia^,'^ull-fledged, the inter-dependence of doctrine and 
miracle, which is so fatal to the latter as endence, and reason is made 
the criterion of revelation. I shall not, however, dwell further on 
this point at present. 

We may now return to consider the moral aspect of some of the 
assumptions under examination. Tho reasoning runs : Presupposing 
that there is an Infinite Personal God (who ^‘is righteous and 
loving,’’ be it noted) ; that man was made in tho image of God, and 
that man has fallen ; then it becomes probable ” that Ho will inter- 
fere with human affairs in the spasmodic manner supposed by 
ecclesiastical Christianity. T have shown how untenable these assump- 
tions are from other points of view, but the case presupposed is 
not less repugnant from the side of morality. The three assumptions 
and those which follow them include, obviously,* tho creation of 
man immortal, — tliat is to say, not liable to die, — and free from all 
sin ; his subsequent fall, by which he lost holiness and justice, 
incurred tho wrath of God, death, thraldom to the dovil, and was 
infected both in soul and body;” that ho derived to his posterity 
death of body and sin of soul ; that sin, transmitted by generation, 
not by imitation, can be abolished by no remedy but the death of 
Christ; that nowly-l)orn children have contracted sin from 
Adam ; that the condition of man after the fall of Adam is such 
that wo have no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have a good will. 
They likewise comprise the institution of Hell, in which the helpless 
creatures of the righteous and loving God arc to be tormented ever- 
lastingly, except tho **few” who are saved by a process including 
the incarnation of tho Son of God, one of the persons of a triune 
Godhead into which the unknown and unknowable God” is defined, 
and the death of this Son — God himself — upon the cross, tho 
innocent for the guilty. I omit such subsidiary episodes as the 
destruction of the originally perfect human race, become desperately 
wicked, with the exception of eight persons, by a fiood. Dr. Hansel 
himself fully recognised the danger to such a system, if he admitted 
reason and ''the moral faculty” to criticize and lead us to logical 
conclusions with regard to it ; and this it was undoubtedly which 
influenced to a large extent the curious, though unconscious, deflec- 
tion of reasoning apparent in parts of his Bampton Lectures. He 
says in the preface to the fourth edition : 

(1) Oontemporary £wi 0 W, Hot., 1877, p. 1073. 
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It is true ilmt to our senso of moral obligation we owe our primary concep- 
tion of Qod as a moral Governor ; and it is also true that wero man left solely 
to d priori presumptions in forming bis estimate of the nature and attributes of 
Ood, the moral sense, os being that one of aU human faculties whose judgments 
aro least dependent on experience, would fimiish the principal, if not the only 
characteristics of his highest conceptions of God. But here, as elsewhere, the 
original presumption is modified and corrected by subseqi^l^xperience. It 
is a fact, which experience forces upon us, and which iT is useless, were it 
possible, to disguise, that the representation of God after the model of the 
highest human morality which wo aro capable of conceiving is not sufficient to 
account for all the phenomena exhibited by the course of his Natural Providence. 
The infliction of physical suflering, the permission of moral evil, the adversity 
of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving tho 
misery of the innocent, the tardy appearance and partial distribution of reli- 
gious knowledge in tho world — these are facts which aro no doubt reconcil- 
able, wo know not how, with tho infinite Goodness of God; but which are 
certainly not to bo explained on tho supposition that its solo and sufficient typo 
is to bo found in tho finite goodness of man.” ^ 

Canon Wcstcott, therefore, must not attempt to enlist experience 
and moral consciousness in support of his assumptions, for expe- 
rience forces upon us directly contrary conclusions, and equally so 
the highest conceptions of human morality. These are at one with 
science and philosophy in rejecting such explanations of the mystery 
of tho universe, and in disallowing the presuppositions which form the 
** conditions ” under which, according to Canon Westcott, ^‘thc 
Christian enters on an examination of the evidence for tho Kcsurrec- 
tion.** Under these circumstances, the Christian is very much in 
the position of a mathematician who should insist on assuming that 
two and two moke five, that two straight lines may enclose a space, 
or that all right angles are not equal to each other. With such 
premises it is scarcely probable that either could very satisfactorily 
demonstrate anything. 

It can never be man’s duty to abandon or to outrage the highest 
guide he possesses, Beason — in which term I include “the moral 
faculty ” — and to affirm propositions wliich are either contradictory or 
unthinkable. I cannot think that any intelligent desires or aspira- 
tiox\p can be satisfied with the dry husks of representations to 
which no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself, 
and which are little better than conscious illusions to pacify 
tho mind. Those 'who inquire whether life be worth living if it be 
not fashioned precisely according to their favourite plan, must learn 
to submit themselves to the true and the possible, or must betake them- 
selves to another and a better world — ^if they con find one. We must 
frankly accept the conditions of life as they are in reality, and we shall 
not improve them, nor improve life either, by wilfully blinding our- 
selves to th^ truth, or consciously disregarding the teaching of reason. 

Tub Author of “Supernatural Belioion.” 

3 (1) Bampton LecturoB, p. xiii. 

(To be continued.) 
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^ * 

In my last paper^ I dealt with a novelist who, while he is perhaps 
the doyen of fiction at tho present moment, is also the h^ 

living exponent <n what may bo called the academic style of novel* 
writing. M. Jules Sandeau is not an academician merely by style 
and title ; he is one by nature ■ and freo choice. He has what may 
be considered as the special note of the academic character at its 
best, the acceptance, namely, of certain regular types and forms, and 
the endeavour to reach originality rather by delicately individualising 
the reproductions of these types than by striking out altogether new 
lines. The author to whom I now pass presents in many respects a 
strong contrast. Tho contrast does not lie in such occidental par- 
ticulars as that M. Gherbulioz was not in existenco when M. San- 
deau’s first novel was already published, or that the one was born in 
the heart of Franco and the other beyond her borders. It lies in the 
whole conception and way of going to work of the two men. M. 
Oherbuliez deals with nothing loss than types; he is all for tho 
individual, and it is a very curious discovery for tho student of 
comparative criticism to find that this peculiarity of his is at tho 
bottom of such objections to his work us have been made by French 
critics. lie has sometimes been accused of invyaisemblance^ of afiecta- 
tion, of eccentricity, and tho like, and the accusation must seem odd to 
thoso who know that it has not been brought against work which to 
English eyes deserves the charge infinitely more. But tho explana- 
tion is not very far to seek. The critic looks for the plot or character 
under review in his bundle of types, and cannot find it ; eccentricity 
is, therefore, proved at once. In the opposite caso the animal, how- 
ever strange in its proceedings, is seen immediately to bo of a known 
species and admitted accordingly. Any one Avho wishes to see 
exactly what is meant may contrast Gilbert Savile in Le Comte 
Kostia teaching Stephane botany, with the estimable hero of Feydeau’s 
La Comtem de C/ialia teaching his mistress modem history. But 
before making any more general remarks about M. Oherbuliez let us 
sec how, as a matter of fact, he does go to work ; and for this pur- 
pose let us take what is perhaps his most striking, if not his best, 
novel. 

Lc Roman d^une HonnHe Femme^ according tp a favourite custom 
of M. Oherbuliez, is couched in tho form of a narrative, not of tho 
author, but of the principal character. Isabelle do Loanne writes 
the record of her experiences to a Jesuit priest who has long been 
her confidant and adviser, and who at the date of the opening of the 
(1) Forinightlif Review fo Jamiazy, 1678.*-*' Jules Ssndaau." 
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book has gone as a missionary to Canada. These devices for 
securing an intimatei and at the same time reasonably vrakemhlahle^ 
biography are not always particularly successful ; but the sternest 
Protestant must admit that the institiftion of directors affords unusual 
facilities to the novelist in the endeavour. In this instance the Abb^ 
has been something more to Isabelle than a mqp^ff confessor. She 
has lived up to the ago of four-and-twenty — it is a favourite age 
with M. Cherbuliez by-the-byc — a sort of Kobinson Crusoe existence 
in one of the valleys of the Jura. Her father and the Abb^ have 
been her only companions, and the former, though devotedly fond of 
her, is j)crliaps fonder still of archaeology, and gives up the greater 
part of his time to his library, his cabinets, and his excavations of 
the Boman remains in the neighbourhood. Thus tlie Abb^ becomes 
to Isabelle what I shall let her tell in her own words : — 

It has boon said that no one ovor remained in the middle of a week. The 
worst of this, regarded as a consolation, is that no one is free from the obligation 
of beginning a fresh week. I found this out after your departure. The first 
few days which followed seemed to bo endless. Your visits were indeed never 
very frequent, but they recurred at regular intervals. I hoped for them, I 
looked forward to them, they were the one event of my life. And then — do not 
be vexed — you did not, whatiJver you might think, como alone. There was 
always an invisible guest in your comp.'inj", namely the world — the world in 
cassock it is true, but still the world. You know the news and you did not 
mind telling it. Never was piety better naturod and more cheerful than yours, 
and though your order has always piqued itself on making religion agreeable, 
1 doubt its holding your match. At the risk of provoking you 1 shall add that 
there never was a saint better instructed in the affairs of earth than you. You 
love it, poor earth ! without giving heaven any causo for jealousy. What did 
we not use to talk of ? Tiifles never came amiss to, us, for, with your pardon, you 
have a spirit of detail about you, and in this res 2 )oct your reverence is a little 
feminine. Even the subtlest of mankind are wont to generalise everything 
and look with interest merely at the sum total ; only women know the yaluo of 
a detail.” 

One may easily imagine the loss to a young lady of such a 
gracious pastor as this, and tho small efforts which her excellent 
papa would make to supply the deficiency, or, indeed, to compre- 
hend its existence. It so happens, moreover, that just at this moment 
good M. do Loanne has other matters of especial moment to occupy 
him. A Boman villa and a statuette wlich ho decides to be a 
Nemesis have transported him to the seventh heaven. He conveys 
the Nemesis home, and spends the winter in looking at it and at 
two Greek vases, while his daughter plays Mozart to him ; and 
occasionally in descanting like Mr. Boebuck on his unrivalled hap- 
piness. In vain Isabelle points out to him the danger of such talk 
in the very presence of Nemesis. * He will not hear of it, and declares 
that the goddess has constituted herself a sort of guardian spirit to 
the house. 

In the q>ring comes an event. The Baroness de Ferjeux, ch&te- 
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kine of a neighbouring country house, takes it into her head to visit 
it after some ten years’ absence. She is Parisian or nothing, and, of 
course, resolves on disinterring the girl who has been leading so 
unnatural a life : — 

dear, you are a wonder,” she used to say to mo. “May I dio if 1 
could have thougS^f finding a girl of twenty-four like 3 *ou in these horrible 
woods. 1 have tried to make yotl out, but it is no use. You are the oddest of 
mixtures, you pupil of an archax)logist and a Jesuit ; you are neither Parisian 
nor provincial. You have not got the stamp of Paris, and yet one can*t find 
out what is wanting. Do you know, I have a groat mind to decide that you are an 
old statue — a Galatea, 2 )orhaps — which M. de Loanne has dug up in one of the 
hideous caverns that I was iiminblo enough to go and see, and where 1 ruined a 
most lovely muslin. The Lord havo mercy on antiquaries ! but do tell me if 
you are quite sure you are alive. Will you swear it ? For my part I think 
if ono scraped you, one would come to the marble. Don’t bo angry ; I don’t 
moan to call you a fossil. You are an antique, a classic, and classics havo 
no particular date,” &c. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Baroness determines to marry 
Isabelle — ^not, she takes care to remark, that she has any very 
high idea of the institution of matrimony, but simply because no 
better has yet been devised, and especially because there is no other 
approach to the blessed estate of widowhood. Soon she becomes 
more definite, and remembers that she has a most admirable nephew, 
the Marquis Max de Lestang, who has sown all his wild oats and 
got rid of all his illusions, while ho has preserved all his fortune 
and all his good looks, and is therefore in a state of ideal fitness for 
marriage. Isabelle, as is natural, first laughs and then gets angry ; 
the latter, more particularly, when the cunning Baroness has suc- 
ceeded ill making poor M. de Loanne very unhappy about his 
neglect of his paternal duties. But neither laughter nor ill-temper 
has any effect on the inexorable Madame do Eerjeux. The ideal 
marquis makes his appearance, and skilfully addressing himself to 
M. dc Loanne’s blind side by feigning archsoological tastes, prevails 
victoriously. The courtship is admirably described, but as it is 
not the main subject of the book we must not delay over it. Suffice 
it that they are married, the Nemesis, which her father persists in 
regarding as Isabelle’s guardian angel, forming part of the dowry, 
and being duly consigned to the Marquis’s ^hsllteau in Dauphine. 
After a honeymoon in England the pair go to Paris, and the 
situation becomes actual. During the honeymoon Isabelle la 
S^rieusG, as the Abbe has named her, has noticed that her husband, 
while apparently enamoured enough in all conscience, regards her a 
little too much as a /ait accompli. She tells him as much one day, 
and he answers her more or less playfully ; but the conviction is left 
with her that he is by no means awake to the necessity of keeping 
and deserving what he has won. However, this only occurs to her 
now and then. They go to Paris, and her anxious chaperon, the 

VOL. XXIII. N.S. s 
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BaronesSi is not at all satisfied with Isabelle’s d^but. She 0;iyes 
herself no trouble to win the women’s graces, and still less to , 
ingratiate herself with the men, so that while a certain clique of 
artists goes into ecstasies over her, the general public feels itself 
snubbed, and revenges itself accordingly. Stirred up by Madame 
do Ferjeux’s remonstrances, Isabelle takes the treble to shine for 
ono night ; but the game seems to her so littlo worth the candle, 
that she proposes to her husband next day that they shall depart at 
once for the Dauphine chateau. He assents, as he does to most 
things, though in secret ho regards it as a confession of defeat, and, 
to tho intense scandal of the Baroness, they leave Paris. The descrip- 
tion of the site of the Chateau do Lcstang is too good an example of 
M. Clicrbulicz’s descriptive powers to be omitted : — 

“ In tho forcgi’ound, between two jutting hills crowned with wood, lay sloping 
fields planted with almond-trcos, some of them in full flower, some stretching 
out their rosy bunches of buds ready 1o blossom. Below this camo a wood of 
ilex studded with clumps of oak, which formed largo blotches of copper rod 
wit^4 their withered loaves ; still farther the Borro rolling its green waves 
thzough an intricate conr.se, whoso banks mndo up a festoon of folds. Beyond 
it tho huge plain of Grignan, bounded onllio west by tho Bhono, wlio.so bed was 
indicated by silver grey luizo, was dominated on tho cast by tho hills of tho 
Lance, their slopes re<ldonod with oak-woods, their top.s whitened with snow, and 
thoir hollows boldly scored with dei^p sweet purple shadows. On this plain, 
furrowed with long rangos of cypress, rose in a lino tho rock of Grignan, and to 
tho right tho mound crowned with tlio Tower of Ghamarot, an ancient watfh 
turret which, built in troubled times, had not yet met with its restorer, and 
which seemed to count tho centuries a.s it guarded the plain. In tho back- 
gniund rolled the Jjoz between its steep aud i)oplai'-crowned bank, a lino of 
hills following it as it receded, and still fjirthor yot another lino, w'hich in its 
turn gave place to tho rounded hills of Valroas ; all these heights followed tho 
somicirclo from cast to west, rising gradually like tho stops of a liugo araphi- 
thoatro. At last, commanding tho whole, soared tho Ventour, with its hoaiy 
crest, ‘ even as,* say tho rroven<;al poets, * an ancient shephei’d seats himself 
among tho mountain pines aud tho bocches, aud watches his flock of mountains 
spread at his foot.* Beyond and abovo all those heights floated whito and red 
clouds that sccim^d pregnant Avith light, and far to the south-east, in the inden- 
tation of tho Ithono, tho tower of Cliamai*ot throw its black profile on a sky of 
poftrl shaded with orange and rose.*’ 

It is in this promising scene that the romance proper begins. For 
some timo there is im sign of the rising of the June rousse, and all 
goes wpll. It so happens, however, that Max has to go on business 
to ISfimes^ and during his abscnco a mischievous neighbour takes 
occasion to inform Isabelle that her husband has formerly had a 
violent flirtation witli a certain Madame Mirveil, who still abides in 
the neighbourhood. Of this she thinks at first very little. But her 
husband comes back in a very bad temper; and the first rays of the 
red moon begin to appear. Something more than a suspicion comes 
to Isabelle that ho has renewed his correspondence with Madame 
Mirveil; and one night; finding him out of the house at a late hour/ 
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she goes to liis room. There she finds two letters unfinished! but 
open! one addressed to Madame Mirveil! the ^ther to herself. The 
first, though written in a dubiously amatory style, establishes the 
fact of the relations between tho two before the Marquis’s marriage; 
the other contains a sort of monologue, in which M. do Lestang 
informs his wife\>f his views and intentions as a husband. He had 
been bewitched for a time, but his absence has relieved him of the 
spell. He has seen through her, and his great soul cannot endure 
anything he has seen through ; she is only a feeble woman, after all, 
and he cannot endure feebleness. 

To do the Marquis justice, neither of these pieces of coxcombry 
appears to liave been ever intended to reach their address, but are 
written soliloquies composed according to a dangerous habit of his. 
However, it may be imagined what effect they produce on the rcadgr. 
Fortunately she is no femmeJette, and her indignant pity for her hus- 
band’s folly almost equals her grief, and enables her to bear it. She 
wanders into the gallery where tho Nemesis stands, determined to 
wait for her husband’s return. It should bo mentioned that tho 
same indignant neighbour, who is also a lover of Madame Mirveil, 
has threatened to turn his bloodhounds loose on any nightly visitors 
to her, and that this has a23parently excited j\I. do Lcstong’s childish 
propensity to being dared. 

, Worn out with fatigue T sank ujion a seat in front of Uu* statuo. * I sat for 
some tiiuo without seeing licr, but at last 1 moclianically raised my oyos. As I 
recognised her my auger which had changed into sullen misery blazed up 
again. Had sho not served os go-botwocn to in J^‘‘C•lf and my calamity ? But in 
a moment my wrath fell and 1 was softened. 'J’he godilcss (ransportod mo into 
tho scenes where sho and I had dwedt togotlier. Once more 1 saw Louvoau; 
tho smoko issuing from its roof, tho court where my ])igeons were waiting for 
mo, my dog crouching at tho threshold, tho fiuiet valley fading away into the 
fog, the sad but friendly faces of its grey rocks, the stars rising over tho pines, 
the hills which had long hidden mo from the world, tho hollow lanes and soli- 
tary by-ways whero my idle dreams had so long wandered, and which had 
heard again and again my foolish sighs fur tho unknown. . . How thanldoss 
and blind I had been ! How easily I had swallowed the treacherous bait ! 
AVhy had my mad wishes thus summoned misibrtunu ? It had come and IJiad 
rushed to meet it ; it held its prey and would never quit it. Tho thought mode 
mo shudder as 1 hoard afar off tho baying uf watchdogs. * Ah,’ cried I, clasp- 
ing my hands, * if they bring him home wounded and bleeding perhaps I can 

pardon, but if bo comes back succossful and triumpbunt ’ I could go no 

further ; my fancy had shown mo something which held mo dumb. 

Already tho dawn was approaching and grey shadows wore stealing over 
the sky. 1 began to distinguish vaguely the outlines of tree and hill, and tho 
wild fury of tho wind had dropped. Before the house istcps were crunching the 
gravel and all my blood rushed to iny heart. Soon a door opened, a rustling 
followed and a shadow advanced up tho staircase. I rose and came forward, 
Max remaining motionless on tho topmost step. 1 stopped two paces from, 
him and looked at him steadily, as after a first start of surprise he leant on the 
balustrade and waited for mo to speak. In his eyes I seemed to see insult and 
defiance. Then I tried to speak but my tongue froze, my limbs sank under mo . 
and I foU senseless on the floor.** 

82 
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During an illness of scvoral days, Isabelle has time to reflect on 
her course of action^ and she decides upon it. As soon jis she 
recovers, she seeks an interview with her husband, and instead of 
making a scene, os ho has anticipated and perhaps wished, she very 
calmly tells him that she is well aware of his state of mind, and pro- 
poses a minage on the eighteenth century model, th^proprieties to bo 
preserved, and each to go his or her own way whenever outward 
decency docs not forbid. ITe endeavours to carry off the matter 
lightly, but she has much the better of him at the gamo*of sarcasm, 
and he is obliged to consent. For some weeks they persist in a 
Ute-d4ete of armed neutrality, and she can sec perfectly W'ell that 
the amusement of the endeavour — as to the success of which he 
evidently has no doubt — to overcome her defence, has become the 
chief object of his coxcombship’s mind. The situation is as trying 
to her as it would bo to any honest and loving woman, and to gain 
time she departs, as by agreement she is free to do, to visit her 
father. Hut my lord marquis has no notion of his amusement being 
thus interrupted, and summons her homo under pretext of having 
invited a largo number of summer guests. She returns at once, and 
acts the hostess to admiration, altogether astonishing her unstable 
husband and winning golden opinions from the visitors, who have 
no suspicion of the true state of affairs, though not a few of them 
endeavour, as in duty bound, to make love to her, and are by no 
means pleased at the snubs they receive. At length Max, seeing 
that others valuo what ho has slighted, makes overtures of peace, 
which his w'ifo, though still hopelessly in love with him, treats as 
they deserve ; and finally, pushed to extremities, he proves to her 
that sho is wrong in her suspicions of any postnuptial improprieties 
on his part with Madame Mirveil. She points out to him that this 
demonstration is rather late iu the day, and in his vexation at the 
rebuff ho loses his sclf-connnand and rushes off to Paris without pay- 
ing her, as the compact requires, the compliment of informing her 
of his intention. She receives terrible descriptions of his doings 
thete, and in a moment of lost self-command hurries off to the 
capital. But her good angel makes her witness of a conversation 
which sends her back^to Dauphin6 w'ithout ahy one b'eing the wiser, 
and in Dauphin^ she finds an unexpected consolation. She has been 
far too high-minded to resort to the expedient which is called iu 
vulgar English a “ shoe-horn,” that is to say, to exciting jealousy as 
a reviver of love. But chance throws her in the way of a young 
man who has, to the intense disgust of his friends, decided on 
embracing the religious life, and who, like many such, is by no 
means certain whether an earthly or an unearthly Paradise is in 
reality what he wonts. Sho takes him under her wing at first from 
pity, and everybody knows what the offspring of pity is. Max 
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returns, and though he renews his instances for an armistioe, his 
manncl^)f solicitation is a great deal too cynical to have any effect. 
Through the ill-nature of the same neighbour, he is made aware of 
the existence of the young man, and, as may be expected in such a 
nature, his cyhici^pi is conquered at once. Ho becomes more and 
more pressing in his interviews with liis wife, insisting, with an odd 
mixture of philosophy and foolishness, on the disadvantages of a 
pious lover. She still holds her ground, and at last, though her 
intercourse with the candidate for La Trappo has been strictly 
platonic, exclaims with sublime effrontory, “ Et quo savez vous, mon- 
sieur, si je ne me suis pas doniiee ? ” The effect on a forcible feeble 
nature is not to be doubted. lEo rushes off, quite forgetting the 
agreement, for his hunting-knife, and in >varding it off Isabelle 
receives a slight w’ound. The incident nearly ruins her. Intent 
more upon saving her very harmless lover than upon common-place 
vengeance, she actually writes a letter proposing flight. But her 
better nature returns, and she withdraws it in time. Meanwhile her 
husband has recovered from his frenzy. He determines to go to 
America, w’herc the civil war is raging, and to seek death there. In a 
letter in which coxcombry is for the first time absent, he tells her of 
his purpose, and avowing himself completely beaten and his theory 
of the universe upset, implores her to pause at least for his death 
before in any way committing herself. He awaits her answer at a 
neighbouring town. The answer may be easily divined. She has 
won the game, and her just pride no more interferes w'ith her love. 
The religious youth receives an abrupt dismissal, which is perhaps a 
little hard on him, Isabelle throws herself into her husband’s arms, 
and all is said. 'Not quite all, perhaps, for M. do Loanne, visiting 
the happy pair afterwards, decides that the Nemesis is not a Nemesis 
at all, but a Psyche — “ Psyche, who would at any price know what 
she loved : who lost all and by good luck won all back again, 
thereb} giving, it may be, a perilous precedent. And yet one never 
really possesses anything save that which one has run the risk of 
losing.” 

Little commeilt is necessary on this story. It^is perhaps not very 
easy for Englishmen to sympathise with the Marquis Max de 
Lestang. His absolutely ludicrous theory of the feminine sex, 
excusable in an English undergraduate or a French etudiant, but 
certainly not in a man of thirty of either nation ; his childish 
attempts to shake his wife’s nerves by vralking on rotten rafters, 
brandishing knives, and so forth ; and his almost instant collapse 
when the tables are turned on him and his own forehead is menaced 
with the appendages which Amiens celebrates in the famous song, 
are despicable enough. But when it is remembered that the story is 
told, not by the author, but by the wife, the case is altered, and one 
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only feels a certain sentiment of regret that the foolish fellow should 
have had so infinitely better a wife than he deserved. A^to the 
portrait of Isabelle itself, it is admirable. But it is, I think, quite 
easy to see that the whole conception of the book is foreign to the 
accepted types of French fiction. Judging by t^e types, Isabelle 
must indeed seem a monster. 8hc has neither the virtues nor the 
vices of the average heroine ; indeed, one cannot help secretly fancy- 
ing that very few Frencliincn would care to have so masterful a 
spouse, even if they were lliereby guaranteed from the danger with 
which it pleases them, in fiction, to represent themselves as con- 
stantly mciurccd. Tliere must also appear to them to be something 
anarchic and of evil example in the complete rout and vunquishment 
of such a perfect romance hero as Max do Ijcstang. But this refusal 
of accepted tj'pcs and rearrangement of the ordinary laws of fictitious 
justice is altogether chara(;teristic of the author. 

It would appear that 31. Cherbulicz, probably under the influence 
of Goethe, began liis career as a writer of books by publishing 
certain rather curious compounds between fiction and criticism. The 
earliest of these is l/u OZ/rir// de Phidias^ in which, under the guise 
of conversations between the suite of an msthetic but volatile French 
marquise w^ho is visiting Athens, the question of tlio source of beauty 
in art, and more particularly in Phidias's sculpture, is treated. Le 
Prince Vitale handles iii a somewhat similar way the knotty point 
of Tasso's madness ; and Le Grand Qiavre, a later work, and one 
which has more of the fictitious clement in *it, entwines the history 
of an ill-starred attempt on the part of “ M. Adams, Baronet d'Angle- 
torre,” to grow a wife for himself, wuth the discussion of various 
political and social matters. Tlicrc is much that is good in all these, 
and in the last in particular a really brilliant abstract of English 
constitutional history occurs. But on the whole tlio sense of incon- 
gruity prevails. (Jne feels that the butterfly coquetries of the 
Marquise arc merely a bore in the discussion of the beauties of the 
Panathenaic charger, or else that the Panathenaic charger is quite 
out of place in a boudoir : and that tlie objection of a Georgian 
giii to marry her master is of no possible oelevance • to the theories 
of Do Bonuld and l)o Maistre. By his complete abandonment of 
the style, it is probable that the author came to feel this too. His 
first genuine novel, Le Comte Konfia, is, perhaps, still the greatest 
favourite with most 2 )coplc. It is very carefully and, in j^arts, 
brilliantly WTitten, and sliows considerable originality of design. 
The Count bimsclf, a civilised demon, as ho is called, is drawn power- 
fully enough ; but the Eussian aristocracy have not much reason to 
present a testimonial to 31. Gherbuliez. Mm Hovel is a picture of 
Britannic eccentricity ; and though it has the remarkable novelty — 
to a "Briton — of most such pictures, it abounds in clever writing 
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and livelj situation. L^Aventure de Ladtsks Bohki is an interesting 
but a decidedly painful book. M. Cherbuliez has not Heine’s bitter 
contempt for the Polen ana der Pofarkei\ who at one fime swarmed 
and swaggered all over Europe, but his portraits of his hero and his 
hero’s father arc admirable sketches of the fatal instability of the 
Polish character.#^ Ladislas Polski, who dreams from his childhood 
of adventure, his anxiety for it being only equalled by his 
anxiety to bo ’well costumed when jicrforming it; who subjects 
himself to fantastic self-tortures in order to convinco his justly 
dubious friends of his trustworthiness by living for a month on raw 
carrots, and scalding his arm witli boiling water; who obtains the mis- 
sion whieh ho covets, ruins his chance of effecting his purpose through 
more feathorheaded folly, and at last disgraces himself by an abject 
written a])ology to the Eussian authorities — an apology which is 
obtained from him by the wiles of a Itussiaii Dalilah — ^might be con- 
templated not witliout a certain feeling of amused contempt and pity. 
Put the author has piled up the agony too high. Bolski’s mother 
dies of grief and shame ; the friend wlio had guaranteed his fidelity 
amputates his own hand as a forfeited idcdgc ; and' the unfortunate 
Ladislas, after drowning his Palilah, goes hopelessly mad, writing 
his history in a short lucid interval. This is an ending with a 
vengeance ; but it siivours somewhat of a corrupt following of Titus 
Aiidronieus. A similar instance of bloodthirstiness may be found in 
liU Jteranchc de JoHvph Koircl, where the licroino having discovered a 
conq)romising secret relating to licr liusbaiid, can find no better way 
of getting out of tlie difileulty than by inducing a socialist workman 
of her father’s, w’ho has long eiitertaincd a hopeless passion for her, 
to stab her and himself afterwards. Suryc^ Carnifcjr ! is the exclama- 
tion which most naturally rises to one’s lips after reading these two 
books, though both of them, especially tlic latter, arc full of lively 
character-drawing, and skilful description. The Slirion household 
at Geneva is an interior not to be forgotten. 

Prosper Itamloce I may mention as a third book whoso total interest, 
and especially whose finish, is not worthy of the powers displayed in 
its parts. On the other hand, PaiileMere is a novel to be very highly 
spoken of. It has, in contradistinction to thoge just mentioned, but 
few incidents, and depends entirely for its interest upon play of cha- 
racter. The unhappy loves of a girl whoso pride and artistic sensi- 
bility clash with her affections, and of a man whoso amiable disposi- 
tion is tainted by a fatal instability and proneness to suspicion, form 
its subject, and it is, in my judgment, one of the best of its author’s 
works. Tho two most recent n6vels, Le Fiance de MademoiseUe 
Muiir and Samuel Brohl et Cic.y hold a middle place in point of 
merit, tho former being a littlo below, and tho latter a little above, 
M. Cherbulicz’s average — an average, it may be said, which would 
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be a good best for most novelists. Le Iianc6 de Mademoiselle 8U 
Maur is more after the plan of a commonplace novel than any of its 
fellows, being merely the account of a fatal passion for a brother's 
wife, but the treatment is good and original. In Samuel Brohl et 
Cic.f a clover knight of industry succeeds in investing himself with 
the personality of a deceased Polish count, and all but carries off an 
heiress by the trick. There is immense cleverness in this book ; the 
way in which llie adventurer not merely copies but actually assimi- 
lates the personality of his partner, being sketched with wonder- 
ful truth. The heroine, however, is not very comprehensible, and 
even a little repellent, and the other characters are unattractive. 

The style of these novels has characteristics not dissimilar to tliose 
of their design. It has been accused of unnecessary bizarrerie, and 
it is j)ossiblo even for a foreigner to sec that there is occasionally 
some justification for the charge. Its most obvious fault is an 
excessive use of idiomatic and proverbial expressions, with w'hich 
the pages positively bristle at times, and which sometimes give an 
air almost of vulgarity to the language. On the other hand at its 
best it is singularly good. The descriptive passage quoted already 
from Le Homan d'unc llonneie Femme is a model of its kind, and it 
would be very easy to match it with a score more of the same sort. 
The dialogue, too, is generally excellent ; and M. Cherbulicz has a 
very happy knack of disguising, and rendering inoffensive, the long^ 
parabases or discourses on things in general, which appear to be 
indispensable in French novels, and which are very apt to weary an 
English reader. In brilliancy and epigram there is hardly anything 
left to desire. Indeed, a reader given to find fault at any cost might 
consider that there was sometimes almost too much of this, and might 
incline to connect it w'ith the undue quaintness and allusivencss of 
stylo already noticed. A truer and a more charitable view would be 
that the unrest and occasional clinquant of the style are chiefly the 
result of exuberant thought, and invention which cannot be satisfied 
without a surcharge of ornament and detail. There arc, in fact, few 
writers of fiction who are less avaricious of their material and their 
work than M. Cherbuliez, and this liberality in the ^ bills of fare 
makes it not very easy Jto criticise them from any general point of 
view ; one novel having perhaps a general character in common w'ith 
its fellows, but little similarity in plan, personages, or style of 
arrangement. It would seem, indeed, sometimes, as if in his pursuit 
after interesting and n^^vel situations and characters, our author had 
benefitted by a somewhat wider range of reading than is usual with 
his class, or was usual not so very long ago. He is, apparently, a 
good English and German scholar, and hence it is, perhaps, that he 
has done us the honour to introduce to a French audience those old 
favourites of the English public : the wicked governess, the father 
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who is mistaken for a lover, and the hero who wanders about at 
night and sees things that he is not intended to see. But whether 
his puppets have or have not previously appeared on any other stage, 
there is invariably a distinct and evident originality in his manner 
of setting them to work. Ilis books hardly ever drag, and the 
critical reader of novels knows that this is a compliment which can 
very rarely be paid. They carry one along from beginning to end ; 
and if the end is sometimes a little disappointing, that is a difFerent 
and separate matter. I do not know \vhethcr it was from a study of 
English fiction or from his own mere predilection that M. Chor- 
buliez at one time preferred what may bo called the indirect forms 
of narration, to the ordinary straightforward narrative of the super- 
naturally omniscient novelist, lie then liked to lot his heroine 
reveal her thoughts and experiences to a director, to make his hero 
write to sympathising friends, and so forth. It is not always easy to 
keep up the rraisenMinee of these devices, but M. Cherbuliez has 
generally been victorious over the difficulty. One of his moans of 
overcoming it, however, is scarcely in accordance with strict morality. 
His heroes and heroines arc most rcprehensibly given to eaves- 
dropping. They are always in places where they have no business 
to bo, to the great assistance of the plot possibly, but to the dis- 
turbance of the finer feelings of the reader, which are not appeased 
l^’^ their occasional apologies. Ilow'cvcr, tho plot does march, and 
that after all is the main matter, doubtless. As a second example 
I shall take Mria llohlenh, a book of great interest, in which this 
caves-dropping fancy plays a rcinarkublo part. 

The hero, Tony Flaraerin, is a French painter, a Burgundian by 
birth, and son of a wealthy retired cooper, who is naturally enough 
not too much delighted by his son’s choice of a profession. How- 
ever, ho makes the best of it, and for some time stoically doles out to 
the prodigal the fortune which he has inherited from his mother. 
At last, when the greater part of this is gone, ho sends for his son and 
lays the state of the case before him. An American uncle has^ it 
seems, offered tho young Raphael a place in his counting-house, on 
tho very reasonable conditions that he shall learn English and 
German, and, as a sign of reformation, bring a wife with him to How 
York. On the other hand ho himself declines to countenance his 
son’s wicked consumption of his capital any longer by acting as his 
cashier, hands him over the balance, some five hundred pounds, and 
declares, with much frankness, that if ho docs not accept his uncle’s 
offer he shall never have another penny during his own life. After 
a certain amount of kicking against the pricks, Tony makes a sort of 
compromise sufficient to restore his father to good-humour, and 
agrees to go and learn German in Germany, being secretly comforted 
by the thought that the study of German is not incompatible with 
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the practice of painting, and that there arc worse galleries in the 
world than that of Dresden. 

On his way to Geneva, the first stage of his journey, he meets with 
an elderly German who entertains him with conversation upon things 
in general, and in particular on the improvement of the lot of the 
Buficring classes, the advantages of Kindergartens, and the absolute 
necessity of developing early in little girls the habit of moral reflec- 
tion and a feeling for the ideal. I’ony, though conscious that this 
conversation is a little over his head, is rather flattered by the 
assumption that it interests him, and before leaving the carriage 
promises to go and see liis instructor, whose name is Benedict 
Iloldonis, and who combines with tlic jjrofession of social philosopher 
the practice of the hardware trade. At Geneva he meets an old 
friend, an American, of the name of Harris, and instead of making 
his way to Dresden, devotes his evenings to piquet with Harris, and 
his days to boating on the lake in the same company. One day 
wheu they have varied the amusement from boating to riding, it so 
happens that they stop to bait at a village inn : — 

“At the oHior end of tlm iirbour wluro wo sat down was a table at which 
a whole family wore jjlcnickint'. Stumling np and iaeing nio was a girl of 
about eigliteon, ovidenlly the eldest, who was engaged in carving a fowl. She 
had fiistonod a haudkorchiol’ on her head to protect Insrself from a sunbeam 
whicli .shone right in her oyc's tliroiigh the loaves. Tho liundkcreliief was good 
in colour and attracted my allonlioii ; tho face nndornoath it attracted it a goodi 
duid longer. Harris nskeil mo what I jiK'ant by staring bo at a fright, and I 
answered him that lio did not know what ho was talking about. Tho fi’ight was 
u bninotlo of middle stature, with hair of a deep clicstnut colour, eyes of tho 
dearest and softest blue, real taniuoi.so oye.^, and a beauty sj)ot on tho loft 
chock. Hho could not bo railed beautiful or even protty, for sho had too broad 
n no.sG, a squaro chin, and a biggisli mouth with rather full lips. On tho other 
hand sho had tho charm which cannot bo defined, a skin like a nectarine, cheeks 
like those fruits which one longs to bite, a singular expression and air of 
innocence, soft glunce.s, an angelic smile, and a voice with music in it. h^iually 
she carved her fowls to admiration.’’ 

It must be an exceedingly dull person wdio does not perceive that 
tbe ‘fatlier of the daiuscd who is brought forward with these Werthe- 
rian surroundings is Herr Benedict Holdcnis, and that tho damsel 
herself is the Meta wli^ gives name to the 6ook. A general intro- 
duction, of course, takes place, and after Af. Flamcriii^s scientific 
description of tho handkerchief and its contents, it is not surprising 
to find him next day dining at the Iloldenis’s abode, idyllically 
denominated Jllon JVM, and containing a very large number of 
nestlings. Meta, whoso house name is das Mdtischen, proves if 
possible more adorable on acquaintance. She sings ravishingly, and 
performs all sorts of household offices, while the excellent Papa 
Holdeuis sanctifies the whole entertainment (which is duly concluded 
by family prayers) with an unceasing effusion of sentiments, in 
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whiclL the purest morality is united to the most charming sensi- 
bility. The end of it is that this admirable man suggests that he 
shall himself officiate as Tony’s German master, and the painter 
offering, with great ingenuity, to take Mdlle. llileta’s portrait, the 
two operations result in his passing every day a good many hours 
at Mon Nid. 

** She was a most complaisant sitter and did not seem to bo at all bored in 
my company. Her luimour was serious and lively by tarns ; when she was 
grave she used to ask mo about tho Lon\'ro or tlio history of painting ; in her 
lively moments sho would nmuso herstdf by speaking Gorman to me, and 
obliging mo to repeat her words after her. Tho best of this was that it gave mo 
an excuse to call lujr by hor pot name of MtiiiscJieny which I used to drag into 
cvorvthiiig I said, because ns it w’jia a very hard word to pronounce, it was 
obvi<msly the bc“*t possible pructico for mo. At tho cud of each sitting, as a 
row.ird, she would sing me th(^ King of Thule. She did it with exquisite taste 
and when she came to tho last lines * 

*]lio uiigeii tliafcn ihm sinkcu 
Trank iiie ciiieu Tropfen molir ’ 

her eyes used to fill with tears, and hor voice, faint and quivering, seemed to die 
away. »Sucli were our ])as(imos, but I personally had another, I used to look 
at her and ask myself whether luy fancy for her was artislic or amorous; I was 
not very long in finding out. C)no morning when she had taken into her head 
tho unlucky idea of j)laslcring down her hair and liiding curtain stray locks 
which uscmI to iloat about hiT forehead, 1 lociured lior on tho subject, and 
poinlnd out that frigid cor recti i(‘si3 is tlm buiio of art. She laughed, and with a 
* smhh'u gesture shook down the whole of her lhi(;k hair wliich fell in a shower 
over hor faeo. She remainod for some minutes resting lier elbow on her knee, 
with her sky hluo eyes looking steadily at me, across thc» chestnut tresses. I 
told you befujo that oiuj sometimes rtjads in the eyes of tlicso Gorman angels 
sometliing not iiltogetlicu’ angelic. 1 don’t exactly know wliat*lho30 particular 
oyes said, but ono thing I did pcrceivo clearly, and that was, that it was not as 
an artist that I loved them.” 

The introduction into this Taradiso of a snake, in the shapo of an 
ancient but intrusive llaroii Gri’incck, at first only quickens Tony’s 
amiable feelings, blatters seem to be coming to a crisis: tbo 
excellent IToldenis, wdio has managed to worm out from his visitor 
all his affairs, succeeds in obtaining from him the greater part pf his 
small capital by pointing out how -wicked it is to carry about money 
in a pockotrbook, when he, Benedict TIoldcnis, would bo only too 
happy to give ten per cent, for it. Tony is-^dthin an ace of making 
a regular proposal and sotting off to New York with Meta, as a 
lively jjroof of his full submission to his uncle’s wishes, when ono 
morning ho chances to behold unpcrceivcd his divinity contemplat- 
ing wdth ajiparcnt satisfaction four words w'ticli sho has seemingly 
just written. The four words arc, Madame la Baronne Griineck. He 
retires, and before he has recovered from this shock tho excellent 
Holdcnis suddenly becomes bankrupt, and tho four hundred pounds 
are of course lost. The idea of being jilted by the daughter and cheated 
by the father at the same time, is altogether too much for Tony’s hot 
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Bargundian head, and after a very short explanation with the one 
and none with the other, he goes off to Dresden in a pleasant condi- 
tion of poverty and rage. The apparent end of the adventure is 
made by a letter from Geneva in which Meta encloses her jewels as 
part payment of her father’s debt. They are of course for below the 
value at which the admirable Iloldcnis had estimated llicm, but the 
proceeding still strikes Tony as strange. lie keeps one bracelet to 
meet his absolute necessities, and sends the rest back, a proceeding 
of very modified delicacy which rather characterizes M. Tony 
Flamcrin. Then ho sets to work scriouslv at his art, w'itli the 
purpose of retrieving his losses. lie has the luck to succeed, and, 
which is still more surprising, to forget Meta. 

The chief instrument of liis prosperity is a certain M. do Mauserre, 
French Minister at Dresden. He is a diplomatist of many virtues 
and accomplishments, who not only lays the foundation of Flamerin’s 
artistic fortunes but makes him his most intimate friend, and consults 
him among other things on a plan which with the best intentions ho 
has formed for running away with a nciglibour’s persecuted wife. 
The painter’s advice on the point is sensible enough, hut has about 
as much success as advice in such a case would be likely to have, 
and M. do Mauserre executes his project as far as the very ill-natured 
conduct of the husband, wlio altogether declines to fall in wdth the 
scheme and apply for a divorce, wdll let him. Half-a-dozen years 
pass in which Flamcrin cslablishes his reputation as a painter, and 
M. do Mauserre after spending some time in Italy establishes him- 
self at his own estate in Franchc Comte, having with some difficulty 
induced his neighbour, M, D’Arci, husband of his daughter by a 
dead wife, not merely to overlook his escapade, but to receive the 
lady, who in a necessarily small circle enjoj's brevet rank as Madame 
do Mauserre. They have one small child, and for her the ex-minister 
is very anxious to find a suitable governess. AVith this rather in- 
congruous commission he charges Tony, who is still his great friend 
and fgetotum, notwithstanding his artistic dignities and the fact that 
he has inherited a very pretty fortune from the old cooper, his father. 
In dying, the old man, who wnth plenty of ? respect for his son’s 
successes has no particuhir ojiinion of his prudence, has given him 
some paternal cautions. 

Ho had entirely loft off scolding mo and had bccomo almost affoctionate ; 
his intelloct was still qiiito clear, and taking my hands in his he gave mo some 
earnest odvico, the wisdom of which soomed above the lownoss of his estate. 
Ho kept repeating to mo that our impulses 'are our greatest enemies, that the 
main point is to know how to govern one’s self, that it is oasy to gain but hard to 
keep, and that- the discipline of the will is the only secret of durable successes 
and lasting happiness. One night while ho was talking thus a cock crew hard 
by : * Tony,’ said my father, * 1 have always loved the cock’s crow, it proclaims 
tho day and puts to flight the phantoms of the night. The sound is like a war 
cry, and it- always reminds mo that we ought to pass our lives in fighting 
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against ourselves. Whenever you hear the cock crow, remember that it was 
the only musio your father carod for.* ** 

The ncxtniglit, also at cock crow, the old man expires, and thus 
clenches his moral. To return to the thread of the story, Tony goes 
to Geneva to execute his commission, or to speak mpre correctly, to 
find out why a Genevese pastor, to whom M. do Mauserre had 
originally applied, had failed to execute it, hut the pastor very 
naturally replies that he hardly likes the responsibility of introducing 
a young woman to a menage of such a kind, but the eccentric American, 
Harris, who turns up for the purpose, undertakes the duty, which 
Tony, not believing him to bo serious, abandons willingly enough. 
When he has arrived at Lcs Charmilles, as do Mauserre’s habita- 
tion is called, some slight doubts occur to him and to his host as to 
the prudence of the arrangement, and a very short and practical 
epistle from Harris announcing that an incumbent for the post, of 
whose name, antecedents, and qualifications, he gives not the slightest 
intimation, is actually on her way, and will arrive shortly, does not 
relieve their anxiety. However, the carriage is sent, the mysterious 
governess appears, and turns out to be Jlcta IToldenis. 

The young lady, wlio has been kept by the ingenious Harris quite 
as much in the dark as her quondam lover, settles into her place with 
great naeoir-faire. She tames her rather rebellious charge at once, 
makes herself more or less useful and agreeable to the other inmates 
of the cliateau, and half disappoints, half piques, M. Tony Flamorin 
by showing every sign of letting bygones be bygones, and of neither 
wishing for nor intending to give explanations of old times. Indeed 
she appears very much more bent on reforming her pupil and the 
household, which its mistress has hitherto pretty much allowed to 
govern itself, than on renewing old flirtations or encouraging new 
ones. To a man of Tony’s temperament this is of course a provoca- 
tion, and ho proceeds at the end of a week or two to fancy himself 
once more violently in love with the girl whom he has very peace- 
ably forgotten for half-a-dozen years. The inevitable explanation 
at last takes place, appropriately or inappropriately, in a cemetery, 
and Meta with great candour and ingenuity points out that she had 
always supposed Tony’s sudden flight to be dfto to her father’s ruin 
only, and that as for the unfortunate Afadamc la Baronne Griineck, 
it had been written as a jest by one of her younger sisters. Being 
thus put completely in the wrong the artist niukcs a formal offer, 
hut Meta, pointing out that [she has some reason to complain of his 
impulsiveness, insists on his repeating it at the end of some two 
months, that is, on the first of September, when she will give him a 
decided answer. He at the same time explains to her, for the first 
time, the peculiar relation of her employers to each other, and doea 
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not find it remarkable that it seems to give her cause for a good deal 
of reflection. 

In a few days, however, it strikes him that Meta, always anxious 
to serve everybody, has suddenly become particularly anxious to 
serve M. de Mausorre. She takes his daughter’s place as his amanu- 
ensis. She aliitost saves his life by nursing him through a pleurisy. 
Mcanw'hile, Tony to pass the time and to transact some business, has 
gone to Paris, whence he is rather mysteriously recalled by Madame 
d’Arci. The day after his return he has full opportunity of under- 
standing the reason, for he ovcrlicars a conversation between his 
beloved and her emidoycr, wdiich shows pretty clearly that the in- 
genious Meta has made up her mind that a widower with £8,000 a 
year, and only a left-handed wife, is better worth playing for than 
a bachelor artist witliout incumbrances. To make his suspicions 
sure he schools a gipsy fortune-teller who has been his model, and 
through the gipsy’s lijis warns Meta “ not to course two hares at 
once.” But he cannot make out exactly how this affects her. 

On the Ist of September a picnic is organized by M. de ]Mauserro 
to the neighbouring Lak(j I’aladru, apparently for ordinary reasons, 
but really, as Tony’s cves-dropping has informed him, to leave the 
rendezvous with Meta. However he siiccec^ds in taking her for a 
sail alono on the lake, and there charges her ])oiut blank with the 
determination to make JI. do Mauserre marry her. She vouchsafes 
no direct reply, and wliilo lie is declaiming, one of the squalls so 
common in mountain lakes comes on. 

** Meta raised her head, hor half-open lips drank in the wind and her bosom 
swelled. * I will say the Kiiif^ of Tlinlo once more to yon/ sho said, ‘ listen.’ 
And in her old voice she recited the lines which, thanks to her, I know by heart. 
Every moment the wind kei)t freshening, and a sudden srpiall striking the sail 
made it by turns ilap the mast and strain it almost to splitting. The lake had 
changed from green f.o grey, it was decked with foam and began to bristlo as if 
in ill tompor. At a sudden movement of Meta’s the boat liucbcd shari)ly and 
shipped some water. * Take care,’ I said ; * if you don’t wo shall infallibly cap- 
size.’ She had now come to the last stanza — 

• 

‘ Er sah ihn sturzon triiikcn 
Uiid sinkou tief ins moor ^ 

Jlio Augen Ihiiten ihm siuton 
Trank nio cinon Tropfon mehr * 

Sho roi)oatod those four lines twice, and then she looked at mo with a singular 
expression. Sho took her hat oil', tho wind played with her hair which floated 
over her forehead, her checks were in a blaze, and in tho depths of tho eyes 
which sho bent upon mo I saw strange madness dancing. ‘ Your gipsy li^/ 
sho said ; * did she not predict that I should live a hundred years ? ’ and in a 
lower voice sho added, * wo wore to have settled to-day whether wo should pass 
our Kvos tbgothor. Since you will not live with mo, I will die with you.’ 
With these words sho put tho holm so violently down that the next moment tho 
boat had its keel in the air and your humble servant had six foot of water over 
his head.” 
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Of coarse Tony saves both himself and his eccentric companion. 
But the coupi whether premeditated or not^ has its duo effect, and 
while the two are being dried ho discovers that ho is again as deep 
in love os he has just been in water. Unfortunately or fortunatoly 
his remarkable tendency to eaves-dropping gives him cognizance of 
an interview between Meta and M. do Mauserro, in Which the young 
lady appears to have entirely forgotten both tho lake scene and the 
gipsy's caution, and in which the cx-diplomatist goes so far as to 
make her promise that she will not marry Tony withcmt consulting 
him. On the return to Lcs Oharmilles, this remarkablo game of 
battledore and shuttlecock becomes still more exciting. Even 
Madame de Mauserre’s indolence perceives what is going on, and on 
the other hand Meta's perverseness, or whatever it may bo called, 
embroils the whole matter to an almost incredible extent, most skil- 
fully rendered credible in tlie novel. At ono moment she represents 
herself to Madame dc Mauserre as a pcrsccidcd victim of her 
employer ; at another she becomes tho ]\Iota of tho lake again, and 
bewitches tho indignant Tony back into submission : at a third sho 
continues her old role with M. do Mauserre, and as a final effort 
even tries to make him believe in the existence of undue familiarity 
between Tony and lliladame do Mauserre, This last ingenious stroke 
recoils upon her, his jealousy revives liis old love, and tho falsity of 
^tho charge being easily proved, .sentence of l)anishmcnt is pronounced 
unanimously on the intriguer. 

But her last bolt is not even yet sliot. Late on tlio night before 
she quits tho Chateau, Tony hears a gentle knocking at his door, 
and Meta enters as a penitent. Sho develops a quite surprising 
faculty of justifying herself, and hints that all her ciicourageinonts 
of M. dc Mauserre were merely intended to pique tho jealousy and 
assure the love of the somewhat too light-minded Tony. As ho 
greets this explanation with a mixture of wrath and contempt, she 
becomes warmer, sho declares that she adores him, tliat she only 
lives for him, and at last she flings herself at his feet to take or to 
leave. Her excitement very nearly succeeds in disarming his pru- 
dence ; but, at tho last moment, a vigorous cock-crow comes to his 
rescue, he remembers his father's caution against impulsivenes, he 
rises to his feet, raises the prostrate Meta, and with extreme polite- 
ness shows her to the door. 

An epilogue recounts how, in a railway carriage some months 
afterwards, he overhears a Protestant dcadbness, whoso hair is 
chestnut and her eyes sky-blue, cautioning two younger companions 
against the immorality of the French nation, and instancing as a 
proof thereof the atten^pts which had been made upon herself by a 
great French diplomatist and a celebrated French painter, attempts 
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from which she had been with the greatest di£Bcult 7 preserved^ by 
the joint action of their mutual jealousy and the grace of Heaven. 

I am by no means satisfied that I have succeeded in this necessarily 
brief abstract in giving a satisfactory idea of a very remarkable 
novel. M. Cherbulicz’s books^ indeed, aro so full of matter that 
abridgment of them is by no means easy, and the abundant incident 
and complicated character in which he delights is hard to compress. 
Thus, in this book, I have had practically to IcaTC out of sight the 
excellently drawn sketch of the grumbling and almost brutal but 
sound-hearted Comte D’Arci, and to keep in the background that of 
Madamo dc Mauserre herself, whoso Creole indolence and lazy dis- 
position to think the best of everything and everybody, help the 
plot not a little. I3ut the main excellence of the composition I 
hope has not been wholly lost, the contrast, namely, between Meta 
and Tony, and the curious nature of the girl. Both are impulsive 
quand meme. But the Frenchman’s impulsiveness is merely spas- 
modic, and at the command of his senses chiefly. Meta, in every 
sense, runs two hares at once ; her brain, her conscience, her heart, 
her imagination, are all constantly occupied in following half-a- 
dozen different tracks, and her freaks result from the temi)orary 
supremacy of one or the other. From the first description of her, 
in which M. Chcrbulicz, \vhilo denying her positive beauty, has 
with extreme skill, given her exactly those “ lineaments of gratified 
desire ” which Blake justly declared to be most irresistible, to the 
last scene w'hcro she humbles herself in vain, she is admirable, and 
one almost forgets her moral obliquities in pity for her evil fate in 
falling in with a lover not content to take the chance of being 
deceived at the price of possessing such a deceiver. 

This kind of mixed interest — partly personal attraction to the 
characters, partly admiration of the way in which they are por- 
trayed — is the great charm of our author’s best books ; and it is 
certainly very far from a common one. The first score or hundred 
novels that a boy or girl reads are able to affect him or her in the 
way of personal attraction with no difficulty. But in minds of any 
critical turn, however small, the personal interest soon wears away 
and can only bo excited again by work >jt somewh'at exceptional 
truth and art. The spontaneous, “I wish she had not yielded,” of 
Walter in the Princess is the best possible tribute of admiration to 
a novel, and there aro few of M. Cherbuliez’s books in which some 
such exclamation does not occur to the reader at the end of his 
reading. In most of them, too, the tide of interest which carries 
one along is steady and w^ell sustained. Hence he is one of the 
most readable of novelists ; and it is, perhaps, not the least merit of 
a novelist that he should be able to be read. Again, he Las a merit 
still less common than this. One not only reads him, but remembers 
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him, and this is what can be said of too few of his brethren. His 
situations may he strained, bizarre, or anything else, but they dwell 
in the memory, and the niche which they occupy is one which one 
does not regard with indifference. Gilbert Savile on his nightly 
journey across the roofs of Castle Geierfels; that most learned 
youth, Raymond Ferray, diving desperately after the lost body of 
Miss Margaret Rovel while the said body is perched triumphantly 
in the tree branches over his head ; Isabelle la Sericuse senseless 
at the foot of the statue of Nemesis-Psyche with the grey dawn and 
her husband contemplating her ; above all Meta Holdenis, her voice 
rising as the mountain winds rise over Lake Paladru and the last 
lines of the Kunig im Thule inspiring her to give them so startling 
an interpretation, arc not pictures to be forgotten. Even in his less 
successful novels there is no lack of these masterly sketches which 
impress themselves on us without necessary reference to their setting. 
Maurice D’Arolles as he secs the second dark red rose on the bosom 
of his brother’s wife; Conrad Tronsko’s irony as ho receives the 
traitor to Poland, and himself pays the penalty of his protege’s 
infamy; Prosper llandoce describing his literary career to the 
astonishing provincial who has actually bought, read, and admired 
Les inemdies de V Ante ; Samuel Brohl confabulating with his ghostly 
partner in the wood by Cormeilles, — these are not vulgar creations. 
Ne doubt it is not sufficient to strike out a few happy ideas like this, 
and it is necessary in order to gain the reputation of a master to 
attend more carefully to the composition of the whole picture than 
M. Cherbulicz has always done. 

Non omnes omnia j however; a maxim which the critic of so 
complicated and irregular a composition as is the modern novel, is 
especially bound to remember. Nor is it true that the inability to 
end what he has begun frequently distinguishes M. Cherbuliez. 
Neither of the books of which 1 have attempted to give an abstract in 
this article is open to this charge, and both, if wc except a certain 
longueur apparent in parts of the Roman d'une Uonnite Femmdy 
are novels as free from defects as they are full of merits. The same 
may be said, in a less degree, of Paule MM, Moreover, there is 
one point about him which is worthy of special notice. Hardly any 
novelist has repeated himself less, or has, in a comparatively short 
space of time, produced so many independent and original charac- 
ters and situations. In novel-writing the facuIty«of invention is of 
the very first importance, and to one who possesses it in so con- 
siderable a degree very much worse faults of style or composition 
might be forgiven, than any which can be justly charged on the 
author of Meta Soldenis, 
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11. — ^Tkopiiies. 

Efficiency of every kind is a source of self-satisfaction; and 
proofs of it arc prized as bringing applause. The sportsman, 
narrating his successes wlien opportunity serves, keeps such spoils of 
the chase as he conveniently can. Is he a fisherman ? Then, occa- 
sionally, the notches cut on the butt of his rod show the number and 
lengths of his salmon ; or, in a glass case, there is preserved the great 
Thames-trout he once caught. Has he stalked deer P Then in his 
hall, or dining-room, are fixed up their heads ; which he greatly 
esteems when the attached horns have many “ points.*' Still more, 
if ho is a successful hunter of tigers, docs ho value the skins demon- 
strating his prowess. 

Trophies of such kinds, even among ourselves, give to their owner 
some influence over those around him. A traveller who has brought 
from Africa a pair of elephant’s tusks, or the formidable horn of a 
rhinoceros, impresses those who come in contact with him as a man 
of courage and resource, and, therefore, as one not to be trifled with. 
A vague kind of governing power accrues to him. • 

Naturally, by primitive men, whose lives are predatory, and 
whose respective values largely depend on their powers as hunters, 
animal-trophies are still more prized ; and tend, in a greater degree, 
to bring honour and influence. Hence the fact that rank in Yate is 
indicated by the number of bones of all kinds suspended in the 
house. Of the Shoshone warrior wo arc told that, killing a grizzly 
bear also entitles him to this honour, for it is considered a great 
feat to slay one of these formidable animals, and only he who has 
performed it is allowed to wear their highest insignia of glory, the 
Yect or claws of the victim.” Among the Santals it is customary 
to hand these trophies [skulls of beasts, &c.] down from father to 
son.” And whcn,^with such facts to gij% us the clue, we read that 
the habitation of the king of the Koossas ** is no otherwise distin- 
guished than by the tail of a lion or a panther hanging from the 
top of the roof,” wo can scarcely doubt that this symbol of royalty 
was originally a trophy displayed by a chief whose prowess had 
gained him supremacy. 

Sut as among the uncivilized and semi-civilized, human enemies 
are more to bo feared than beast-enemies, and conquests over men are 
therefore occasions of greater triumphs than conquests over animals, 
it results that proofs of such conquests are usually still more valued. 
A br&ve who returns from battle does not get honour if his boasts 
are unsupported by evidence ; but if he proves that he has killed his 
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man by brining back some part of him — especially a part which 
tho corpse could not yield in duplicate — ^he raises his character in 
the tribe and increases his power. Preservation of trophies with a 
view to display and consequent strengthening of personal influence^ 
therefore becomes an established custom. In Ashantee ** the smaller 
joints, bones, and teeth of the slain are worn by the victors about 
their persons.’^ Among the Ceris and Opatas of North Mexico, 

many cook and eat tho flesh of their captives, reserving the bones 
as trophies.” And another Mexican race, “ tho Chichimecs, carried 
with them a bone on which, w^hcn they killed an enemy, they 
marked a notch, as a rccoi'd of the number each had slain.” 

The meaning of trophy- taking, and its social effects, being recog- 
nised, let us consider in groups the various forms of it. 

Of parts cut from the bodies of tho slain, beads are the com- 
monost; probably as being the most unmistakable proofs of 
victory. 

We need not go far afield for illustrations both of the practice 
and its motives. The most familiar of books contains them. In 
Judges vii. 25, we road — “And they took two princes of the 
Midianites, Oreb and Zeeb; and they slew Oreb upon the rock 
Oreb, and Zeeb they slew at the wine-press of ‘Zeeb, and pursued 
Midiau, and brought tho heads of Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon on the 
other side Jordan.” The decapitation of Goliath by David, followed 
by carrying of his head to Jerusalem, further illustrates the custom. 
And if, by so superior a race, heads were taken home as trophies, 
we shall not wonder at finding the custom of so taking them among 
inferior races all over tho globe. By the Chichimecs in North 
America “ the heads of the slain were {Jaced on poles and paraded 
through their villages in token of victory, the inhabitants mean- 
while dancing round them.” In South America, by the Abipones, 
heads are brought back from battle “ tied to their saddles ; ” and 
the Mundrucus “ornament their ,rude and miserable cabanas 
with these horrible trophies.” Of Malayo-Folynesians having a 
like habit, may bo named the New Zealanders: they dry and 
treasure up the heads of their slain foes. In Madagascar, during 
Queen Banavalona^s reign, heads raised on poles were placed* along 
the coast. Skulls of enemies are preserved as trophies by the natives 
on the Congo, and by other African peoples : “ the skull and thigh 
bones of the last monarch of Dinkira are still trophies of the court 
of Ashantee.^' Among the Hill-tribes of India, tho Eukis may be 
instanced as having this practice. Morier tell us that in Persia, 
under the stimulus of money payments, “ prisoners [of warj have 
been put to death in cold blood, in order that the heads, which are 
immediately dispatched to the king and deposited in heaps at the 
palace gat^ might make a more considerable show.*' And that 
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among other Asiatic races head-taking persists spite of semi-civili- 
sation, we arc reminded by the recent doings of the Turks, who 
have, in some cases, exhumed the bodies of slain foes and deca- 
pitated them. 

This last instance draws attention to the fact, that this barbarous 
custom has been, and is, carried to the greatest extremes, along with 
militancy the most excessive. Among ancient examples there are 
the doings of Timour, with his exaction of ninety thousand heads 
from llagdad. Of modem examples the most notable comes from 
Dahomey. “ The sleeping apartment of a Dahoman king,'' says 
Burton, “ was pavcMl witli the skulls of neighbouring princes and 
chiefs, placed there tliat the king might tread upon them." And, 
according to Dalzcl, the king's statement “that his house wanted 
thatch," was “ used in giving orders to liis generals to make war, 
oind alludes to tlio custom of placing the heads of the enemy killed 
in battle, or those of the prisoners of distinction, on the roofs of the 
guard-houses at the gates of his palaces." 

But now, ending instances, let us observe how this taking of 
heads as trophies initiates a means of strengthening political power ; 
how it becomes a factor in sacriticial ceremonies ; and how it enters 
into social intercourse as a controlling influence. That the pyramids 
and towers of heads built by Timour at Bagdad and Aleppo, must 
have conduced to his supremacy by striking terror into the silb- 
jugated, as well as by exciting dread of vengeance for insubordina- 
tion among his followers, cannot be doubted ; and that living in a 
dwelling paved and decorated with skulls, implies, in a Dahoman 
king, a character generating fear among enemies and obedience 
among subjects, is obvious. In Northern Celebes, where, before 
1822 , “ human skulls were the great ornaments of the chiefs' houses," 
these proofs of victory in battle, used us symbols of authority, could 
not fail to exercise a governmental effect. 

That heads are offered in propitiation of the dead, and that the 
ceremony of offering them is thus made part of a quasi-worship, 
there are clear proofs. One is supplied by the people just named. 
“When a chief died his tomb must jfc adorned with two fresh 
human heads, and if those of enemies could not be obtained slaves 
were killed for the occasion.* Among the Dyaks, who, though in 
many respects advanced, have retained this barbarous practice sanc- 
titied by tradition^ it is the same : “ the aged warrior could not rest 
in his grave till his relatives had taken a head in his name." By 
the Kukis of Northern India sacrificial head- taking is carried still 
further. Making raids into the plains to procure heads, they “ have 
been known in one night to carry off fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the funerals of the chiefs, and it is always 
after the death of one of their liajahs that these incursions occur." 

That the possession of these grisly tokens of success gives an 
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influence in social intercourse, proof is yielded by the following 
passage from St. John : — Head-hunting is not so much a religious 
ceremony among tho Pakatans, Borneo, as merely to show their 
bravery and manliness. 'When they quarrel, it is a constant 
phrase, ‘ How many heads did your father or grandfather get ? * 
If less than his o\fn number, ‘ Well then, you have no occasion to 
be proud.* ** 

The head of an enemy is of inconvenient bulk ; and when tho 
journey home is long, there arises the question — cannot proof 
that an enemy has been killed bo given by carrying back a part 
only P In some places tlio savage infers that it can, and acts on 
tho inference. 

This modification and its meaning are well shown in Ashantec, 
where “ the gonci al in command sends to the capital tho jaw-bones 
of the slain enemies ; ’* and ivhcre, as llamscyer further tells 
us, “a day of rejoicing occurred on July r‘5rd, when nineteen loads 
of jaws arrived from the seat of war as trophies of victory.** When 
first found, the Tahitians, too, carried away the jaw-bones of their 
enemies ; and Cook saw fifteen of them fastened up at tho end of a 
house. Similarly of A^ate, where “ the greater the chief, tho 
greater the display of bones,** wo read that if a slain enemy was 
“one w’ho spoke ill of the chief, his jaws arc hung up in the chiefs 
house as a troi)hy ** : a tacit threat to others who vilified him. A 
recent account of another Papuan race inhabiting Boigu, on the 
coast of !Xew Guinea, further illustrates the practice, and also its 
social eflect. Mr. {Stone writes: — “ By nature these people are bloody 
and warlike among themselves, frequently making raids to tho ‘ Big 
Lund,* and returning in triumph with tho heads and jawbones of 
their slaughtered victims, the latter becoming the property of the 
murderer, and the former of him who decapitates the body. Tho 
jawbone is consequently held as the most valued trophy, and tho 
more a man possesses the greater he becomes in the eyes of his 
follow-men.** It may bo added that, by the Tupis of Soifth 
America, trophies of an allied kind were worn. In honouring a vic- 
torious warrior^ “ among some tribes they rubbed his pulse with one 
of the eyes of the dead, and hung the mouth upon his arm like a 
bracelet.** 

With the display of jaws as trophies, there may be named a 
kindred use of teeth. America furnishes ini:itances. Tho Caribs 
“ strung together the teeth of such of their enemies as they had slain 
in battle, and w^ore them on their legs and arms.** The Tupis, after 
devouring a captive, preserved “ the teeth strung in necklaces.** The 
Moxos women wore “ a necklace made of the teeth of enemies killed 
by their husbands in battle.** In the times of the Spanish invaders, 
the Central Americans made an image, “and in its mouth were 
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inserted teeth taken from the Spaniards whom they had killed.’’ 
And^a passage quoted above specifics teeth as among the trophies 
worn by the Ashantees. 

Other parts of the head, easily detached and carried, also serve. 
Where many enemies arc slain, the collected ears yield in small 
bulk a means of counting ; and probably Zengia Khan had this end 
in view when, in Poland, ho “ filled nine sacks with the right ears 
of the sluin.^’ Noses, again, are in some cases chosen as easily 
enumerated trophies. Ancient!}', by Constantine V., ** a plate of 
noses was accepted as a grateful offering ; ” and, at the present time, 
the noses they have taken are carried by soldiers to their leaders in 
Montenegro. That the slain Turks thus deprived of their noses, 
even to the extent of five hundred on ono battlc-ficfd, wore so treated 
in retaliation for the decapitations tlie Turks had been guilty of, is 
true ; but this excuse does not alter the fact that the Montenegrin 
chiefs could not bo persuaded to give up the practice of j)aying 
their clansmen for the number of noses produced.” 

The ancient Mexicans, having for gods their deified cannibal 
ancestors, in whoso worship the most horrible rites were daily per- 
formed, in some cases took as trophies the entire skins of the van- 
quished. “ The first prisoner made in a war was flayed alive. The 
soldier who had captured him dressed himself in his bleeding skin, 

and thus, for some days, served the god of battles Ho wlio 

was dressed in the skin walked from one temple to another ; men and 
women followed him, shouting for joy.” AYhile we here see that the 
trophy was taken by the victor primarily as a proof of his prowess, 
we are also shown how there resulted a religious ceremony : the 
trophy was displayed for lire supposed gratification of deities delight- 
ing in bloodshed. There is further evidence that this was the 
intention. “ At tho festival of the goldsmiths' god Totec, one of the 
priests put on the skin of a captive, and being so dressed, he was the 
imago of that god Totec.” Ncbel (pi. 3, fig. 1) gives the basalt 
figure of a priest (or idol) clothed in a human skin ; and additional 
evidence is yielded by the custom of the neighbouring state of Yucatan, 
where tho bodies were thrown down th* steps, flsCyed, the priest 
put on the skins, and danced, and the body was buried in the yard 
of tho temple. They took prisoners in war for these sacrifices, and 
condemned some of their own people to them.” 

Usually, howcvcr,-tho skin-trophy is relatively small : the require- 
ment being simply that it shall be one of which the body yields no 
duplicate. Tho origin of it is well shown by the following descrip- 
tion of a practice among the Abiponcs. They preserve the heads of 
enemies, and — 

'*'When apprehension of approaching hostilities obliges them to remove to 
places of* greater security, they strip the heads of the skin, cutting it from 
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ear to ear beneath the nose, and dexterously pulling it off along with the 
Jiair. .... -That Abipon who has most of these skins at home, excels the 
rest in military renown.** 

Evidently, however, the whole skin is not needful to prove previous 
possession of a head: the part covering the crown of the head, 
distinguished from* other parts by the arrangement of its hairs, 
serves the purpose ; hence scalping. Tales of Indian life have so far 
familiarized us with this custom that illustrations are needless. 
How in some cases, after a victory, ** spalps are fixed on a pole ” and 
danced round — ^how they are ^‘highly prized as trophies, ondpublioly 
exhibited at feasts ; need not be proved in detail. But one piece of 
evidence, supplied by the Shoshones, may be named ; because it 
clearly shows us the use of the trophy us an accepted evidence of 
victory — a kind of legal proof regarded as alone conclusive. Wo 
read that — 

** Taking an enemy’s scalp is an honour qnito indopondent of tho act of 
vanquishing him. To kill your adversary is of no importance unless the scalp 
is brought from the field of battle, and were a warrior to slay any number of 
his onomics in action, and others were to obtain tho scalps or first touch the 
dead, they would have all tho lionours, since they have homo off tho trophy.** 

Though we usually think of scalp-taking in connection with the 
North American Indians, yet it is not restricted to thorn. Herodotus 
describes the Scythians as scalping their conquered enemies ; and at 
the present time the Nagas of the Indian hills take scalps and pre- 
serve them. 

Preservation of hair alone, as a trophy, is less general ; doubtless 
because the evidence of victory which it yields is inconclusive : one 
head might supply hair for two trophies. Still there are cases in 
which an enemy’s hair is displayed in proof of success in war. 
Speaking of a Nuga, Grange says his shield was covered over with 
the hair of tho foes he had killed.’’ The tunic of a Mandan chief 
is described by Catlin as ‘^fringed wiili locks of hair taken by his 
own hand from the heads of his enemies.” And wo are told of the 
Gochimis that at certain festivals their sorcerers .... wore Icag 
robes of skins, ornamented with human hair.” 

Among easily-transported parts carried homo to prove victory, 
may next be named hands and feet. By tho Mexican tribes, 
Ceris and Opatas, tho slain] are scalped, or a hand is cut off, 
and a dance performed round the trophies on jthe field of battle.” 
So, too, of the Californian Indians, who also, took scalps, we are told 
that the yet more barbarous habit of cutting off the bands, feet, or 
head of a fallen enemy, as trophies of victory, prevailed more 
widely. They also plucked out and carefully preserved the eyes of 
the slain.” Though this is not said, wo may assume that either the 
right or tho left foot or hand was the trophy ; since, in the abaenpe 
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of any distinction, victory over two enemies instead of one might 
he alleged. Hands were trophies among ancient peoples of the old 
world also. The inscription on a tomb at El Kab in Upper Egypt, 
tells how Auhmes, the son of Abuna, the chief of the steersmen, 
‘‘ when he had won a hand [in battle], he received the king’s com- 
mendation, and the golden necklace in token of his bravery ; ” and 
a wall-painting in the temple of Mcdinet Abou at Thebes, shows the 
presentation of a heap of hands to the king. 

This last instance introduces us to yet another kind of trophy. 
Along with the heap of hands thus laid before the king, there is 
represented a phallic heap ; and an accompanying inscription, nar- 
rating the victory of Moneptah I. over the Libyans, besides mention- 
ing the “cut hands of all their auxiliaries,” as being carried on 
donkeys following the returning army, mentions these other trophies 
as taken from men of the Libyan nation. And here a natural 
transition brings us to trophies of an allied kind, the taking of 
which, once common, has continued in the neighbourhood of Egypt 
down to modern times. The great significance of the account Bruce 
gives of a practice among the Abyssiuians, must be my excuse for 
quoting part of it. He says : — 

“ At tlio end of a day of buttle, each chief is obliged to sit at the door of his 
tent, and each of his followers, who has slain a man, presents himself in his 
turn, armed as in fight, with the bloody foreskin of the man ho has slain. . . . 
If ho has killed inoro than one man, so many more times ho returns. . . . Aftdr 
this coromony is over, each man takes his bloody conquest, and retires to 
prepare it in the same manner the Indians do their scalps. . . . The wholo 
army ... on a particular day of review, throws them before the king, and 
leaves them at the gate of the palace.” 

Here it is noteworthy that the trophy, first serving to demonstrate 
a victory gained by the individual warrior, is subsequently made 
an offering to the ruler, and further becomes a means of recording 
the number slain — facts verified by the more recent French traveller 
d’llcricourt. That like purposes were similarly served among the 
HebrcAvs, proof is yielded by the passage which narrates Saul’s 
eifdoavour to betray David Avhen offering him Michal to Avife : — “ And 
Saul said, Thus shall ye say to David, The king desircth not any 
dowry, but an hundred foreskins of the Philistines, to bo avenged of 
the king’s enemies ; ” and David “ slew of the Philistines two hun- 
dred men ; and David brought their foreskins, and gave them in full 
tale to the king.” 

Associated with the direct motiA’o for taking trophies there is 
an indirect niotiA^e, which probably aids considerably in developing 
the custom. N^umerous facts unite to prove that the unanalytical 
mind of the savage thinks the qualities of any object reside in 
all its parts; and that, among others, the characteristics of 
human beings are thus conceived by him. From this we. found 
there arise such customs as swallowing parts of the bodies of 
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dead relatiTes, or their ground bones in water, with the view of in- 
heriting their virtues ; devouring the heart of a slain brave to gain 
his courage, or his eyes in the e^tpectation of seeing farther ; avoiding 
the flesh of certain timid animals, lest their timidity should be 
acquired. A further implication of this belief that the spirit of each 
person is difiused throughout him, is that possession of a part of 
his body gives possession of a part of his spirit, and, consequently, a 
power over his spirit : one corollary being that anything done to a 
preserved part of a corpse is done to tlio corresponding part of tlio 
ghost ; and that thus a ghost may be coerced by maltreating a relic. 
Hence the origin of sorcery all over the world ; hence the rattle of 
dead men’s bones so prevalent w'ith primitive medicine-men ; hence 

the powder ground from the bones of the dead ” used by the 
Peruvian necromancers ; hence the portions of corpses which our 
own traditions of witchcraft name as used in composing charms. 

Besides proving victory over an enemy, the trophy therefore 
serves for the subjugation of his ghost ; and that possession of it is, 
at any rate in some cases, supposed to make his ghost a slave, we 
have good evidence. The primitive belief everywdiero found, that 
the doubles of men and animals slain at the grave accompany 
the double of the deceased, to serve him in the other world — the 
belief which leads here to tho immolation of wives, who are to 
pianagc the future household of the departed — there to tho sacrifice 
of horses needed to carry him on his journey after death, and else- 
where to the killing of dogs as guides, is a belief which, in many 
places, initiates the kindred belief tliat, by placing portions of 
bodies on his tomb, the men and uniiuals they belonged to are mado 
subject to the deceased. Hence the bones of cattle, &c., with which 
graves are in many cases decorated; hence the placing on graves 
the hpads of enemies or slaves, as above indicated ; and hence a 
like use of the scalp. Concerning the Osages, Mr. Tylor cites 
from McCoy and Waitz, the fact that they sometimes “plant on 
the cairn raised over a corpse a pole with an enemy’s scalp hang- 
ing to the top. Their notion was that by taking an enemy and 
suspending his sculp over the grave of a deceased friend, the spirit 
of the victim became subjected to the spirit of ^ the buried warrior in 
the land of spirits.” The Ojibways have a like practice, of which a 
like idea is probably the cause. 

A collateral development of troj)hy-taking, which eventually 
has a share in governmental regulation, must not be forgotten. 
I refer to the display of parts of the bodies of criminals. 

Ill our more advanced minds the enemy, tho criminal, and the 
slave, are w’^oll discriminated ; but they are little discriminated 
by the primitive man. Almost or quite devoid as he is of the 
feelings and ideas we call moral — ^holding by force whatever he 
owns, wresting from the weaker the woman or other object he has 
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possession of^ killing his own child without hesitation if it is an in- 
cumbrance, or his wife if she offends him, and sometimes proud of 
being a recogni/cd killer of his fellow-tribesmen, the savsge has no 
distinct ideas of right and wrong in the abstract. The immediate 
pleasures or pains they give arc his solo reasons for classing things and 
acts as good or bad. lEence hostility, and the injuries he suffers from 
it, excite in him the same feeling whether the aggressor is without the 
tribe or within it : the enemy and the felon are undistinguished. 
This confusion, now seeming strange to us, we shall understand 
better on remembering that, even in early stages of civilised nations, 
the family- groups which formed the units of the national group, 
were in large measure independent communities, standing to one 
another on terms much like those on which the nation stood to other 
nations ; that they had thcir small blood-feuds as the nation had its 
great blood-feuds ; that each family-group was responsible to other 
family-groups for the acts of its members, as each nation to other 
nations for the acts of its citizens; that vengeance was taken on 
innocent members of a sinning family, as vengeance was taken on 
innocent citizens of a sinning nation ; and that so the inter-family 
aggressor (answering to the modern criminal) stood in a like rela- 
tive position with the inter-national aggressor, lienee the naturalness 
of the fact that ho was similarly treated. Already we have seen 
how, in mediaeval days, the heads of slain family-enemies (murderers 
of its members or stealers of its property) were exhibited as trophies*. 
And since Strabo, writing of tlie (luuls and other northern 2}Goplcs, 
says that the heads of foes slain in battle were brought back and 
sometimes nailed up to the chief door of the house, while, up to the 
time of the Salic law, the heads of slain private foes were fixed 
on stakes in front of it, we have evidence that identification 
of the public and the private foe was associated with the practice 
of taking trophies from them both. A kindred alliance is 
traceable in the usages of the Jews. Along with the slain 
Nicanor’s head, Judas orders that his hand be cut off; and he 
biftngs both with him to Jerusalem us trophies : the hand being that 
which he had stretched out in blasphemous boasts. And this 
treatment of the transgressor who is an alien, is paralleled by the 
treatment of non-alien transgressors by David, who, besides hanging 
up the corpses of the men who had slain Ishbosheth, cut off their 
hands and their fcct.’^ 

It may, then, be TOasonably inferred that the display of executed 
felons on gibbets, or their heads on spikes, originates from the bring- 
ing back of trophies taken from 'slain enemies. Though usually a 
part only of the slain enemy is fixed up, yet sometimes the whole 
body is, as when the dead Saul, minus his head, was fastened by the 
Philistines to the wall of Bethshan ; and that fixing up the whole 
body of the felon is more frequent, probably arises from the faet that 
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it has not to be brought from a great distanoe, as would usually 
£aye to be the body of an enemy. 

Though no direct connection exists between trophy-taking and 
ceremonial government, the foregoing facts reveal such indirect 
connections as make it needful to note the custom. It enters as 
a factor into the three forms of control — social, political, and 
religious. 

If, in primitive states, men are honoured according to their 
prowess — ^if their prowess is estimated here by the number of heads 
they can show, there by the number of jaw-bones, and elsewhere by 
the number of scalps , — if such trophies are treasured up for 
generations, and the pride of families is proportioned to the number 
of them taken by ancestors — if of the Gauls in the time of Posi- 
donius, we read that '^the heads of their enemies that wore the 
chiefest persons of quality, they carefully deposit in chests, em- 
balming them with the oil of cedars, showing them to strangers, 
glory and boast that they or their forefathers had refused great 
sums of money for them ; then, obviously, a kind of class-distinction 
is initiated by trophies. On reading that in some places a man’s 
rank varies with the quantity of bones in or upon his dwelling, 
we cannot deny that the display of these proofs of personal 
superiority, originates a regulative induenco in social intercourse. 

As political control evolves, trophy-taking becomes in several 
ways instrumental to the maintenance of authority. Beyond the 
awe felt for the chief whose many trophies show his powers of de- 
struction, there comes the greater awe which, on growing into a 
king with subordinate chiefs and dependent tribes, he excites by 
accumulating the trophies others take on his behalf; rising into 
dread when he exhibits in numbers tho relics of slain rulers. As 
the practice assumes this developed form, the receipt of such vica- 
riously-taken trophies passes into a political ceremony. The heap of 
hands laid before an ancient Egyptian king, served to propitiate,; as 
now serves tho mass of jawbones sent by an Ashantee captain *to 
the court. When we read of Timour’s soldiers that “ their cruelty 
was enforced By the peremptory command of producing an adequate 
number of heads,” we are conclusively shown that the presentation 
of trophies hardens into a form expressing obedience. Nor is it 
thus only that a political effect results. There is the derived kind of 
governmental restraint produced by fixing up the bodies or heads of 
felons. 

Though offering part of a slain' enemy to propitiate a ghost, does 
not enter into what is commonly called religious ceremonial, yet it 
obviously so enters when the aim is to propitiate a god developed 
from an ancestral ghost. We are shown the transition by such a 
fact as that in a battle between two tribes of Ehonds, the first man who 
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“ slew his opponent, struck ofF his right arm and rushed with it ^ 
the priest in the rear, who bore it off as an offering to Laha Pennoo 
in his grave : ” Laha Pennoo being their “ God of Arms.’* Joining 
with this such other facts as that before the Tahitian god Oro, human 
immolations were frequent, and the preserved relics were built into 
walls “formed entirely of human skulls," w'hich were “principally, if 
not entirely, the skulls of those who have been slain in battle we 
are shown that gods are worshipped by bringing to them, and accumu- 
lating round their shrines, these portions of enemies killed : killed, not 
unfrequently, in fulfilment of th(M*r supposed commands. And the infer- 
ence is verified on seeing similarly used other kinds of spoils. The 
Philistines, besides otherwise displaying relics of the dead Saul, 
put “ his armour in the house of Ashtaroth." By the Greeks the 
trophy, formed of arms, shields, and helmets taken from the defeated, 
was consecrated to some divinity; and the Romans deposited the 
spoils brought back from battle in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Similarly of the Fijians, who are solicitous in every way to propi- 
tiate their blood-thirsty deities, we read that “ when flags are taken 
they are always hung up as trophies in the mbitro” or temple. That 
hundreds of gilt spurs of French knights vanquished by the Flemish 
in the battle of Courtrai w’cre deposited in the church of that place, 
and that in France flags taken from enemies were suspended from the 
vaults of churches (a practice not unknown in Protestant England), 
are facts that might be joined with these, did not so joining them 
imply the impossible supposition that Christians think to please 
“ the God of love " by acts like those used to please the diabolical 
gods of cannibals. 

Because of inferences to bo hereafter drawn, one remaining general 
truth must be named, though it is so obvious as to seem scarcely 
worth mention. Trophy-taking is directly related to militancy. 
It begins during a primitive life that is wholly occupied in hostilities 
with men and animals ; it develops -with the growth of conquering 
societies in which perpetual wars generate the militant type of 
structure; it diminishes as growing industrialism more and more 
substitutes productive activities for destructive activities ; and it is a 
truism to say that cgjnplete industrialism necessitates entire cessa- 
tion of it. 

The chief significance of trophy-taking, however, has yet to be 
pointed out. The reason for dealing with it under the general head 
of Ceremonial Goveifhment, though in itself scarcely to be classed as 
a ceremony, is that it furnishes us with the key to a large class of 
ceremonies which have prevailed all over the world among the uncivi- 
lized and semi-civilized. From the pnicticc of cutting off and taking 
away portions of the dead body, there grows up the practice of cut- 
ting off portions of the living body. Herbert Spencer. 
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II. 

CosiMO had shown consummate skill by governing Florence 
through a party created and raised to infliicnco by himself. The 
jealousy of these adherents formed the chief difficulty with which 
his son Piero had to contend. Unless the Medici could manage to 
kick down the ladder whereby they had risen, they ran the risk of 
losing all. As on a former occasion, so now they profited by tho 
mistakes of their antagonists. Three chief men of their own party, 
Diotisalvi Neroni, Agnolo Acciaiuoli, and Luca Pitti, determined to 
shake off the yoke of their masters, and to repay the Medici for 
what they owed by leading them to ruin. Niccolo Soderini, a patriot, 
indignant tit the slow enslavement of his country, joined them. At 
first they strove to undermine the credit of the Medici with the 
Florentines by inducing Piero to call in the moneys placed at 
interest by his father in the hands of i)rivato citizens. This act 
was unpopultir; but it did not suffice to move a revolution. To 
proceed by constitutional measures against the Medici was judged 
•impolitic. Therefore the conspirators decided to take, if possible, 
Piero’s life. The plot failed, chiefly owing to the coolness and the 
cunning of the young Lorenzo, Piero’s eldest son. Public sym- 
pathy was strongly excited against the aggressors. Neroni, Acciaiuoli, 
and Soderini were exiled. Pitti was alloAvcd to stay, dishonoured, 
powerless, and penniless, in Florentic. Meanwhile, the failure of 
their foes had only served to strengthen the position of the Medici. 
The ladder had saved them the trouble of kicking it down. 

The congratulations addressed on this occasion to Piero and 
Loienzo by the ruling powers of Italy, show that the Medici were 
already regarded as princes outside Florence. Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
the two sons of Piero, travelled abroad to the courts of Milan and Ferrara 
with the style and state of more than simple citizens. At home they 
occupied the first place on all occasions of public ceremony, receiving 
royal visitors on terms of equality, and performing tho hospitalities 
of the Republic like men who had been born to represent its dignities. 
Lorenzo’s marriage to Clarice Orsini, of the noblo Roman house, was 
another sign that the Medici were advancing on the way toward 
despotism. Gosimo had avoided foreign alliances for his children. 
His descendants now judged themselves firmly planted enough to 
risk the odium of a princely match for the sake of the support out- 
side the city they might win. 

(l) Concluded from the Fortnightly Ferietv for December, 1877. 
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Pioro de’ Medici died in December, 1469. His son Lorenzo was then 
barely twenty-two years of age. The chiefs of the Medicean party, 
all-powerful in the State, held a council, in which they resolved to 
place him in the same position as his father and grandfather. This 
resolve seems to have been formed after mature deliberation, on the 
ground that the existing conditions of Italian politics rendered it 
impossible to conduct the government without a presidential head. 
Florence, thougli still a democracy, required a permanent chief to 
treat on an equality wijbh the princes of the leading cities. Here we 
may note the prudence of Cosimo’s foreign policy. When he helped 
to establisli despots in Milan and Bologna, ho was rendering the 
presidency of liis own family in Florence necessary. Lorenzo, 
having received this invitation, called attention to his youth and 
inexperience. Yet ho did not refuse it; and, after a graceful 
display of diffidence, ho accepted the charge, entering thus upon 
that famous political career, in the course of which ho not only 
established and maintained a balance of power in Italy, with 
Florence for the central city, but also contrived to remodel the 
government of the Republic in the interest of his own family and to 
strengthen the Medici by relations W’itli the Papal See. 

The extraordinary versatility of tins man’s intellectual and social 
gifts, his participation in all the literary and philosophical interests 
of his century, his large and liberal patronage of art, and the gaiety 
with which ho joined the people of Florence in their pastimes — 
Mayday games iiiid Carnival festivities — strengthened his hold upon 
the city in an age devoted to culture and refined pleasure. What- 
ever was most brilliant in the spirit of the Italian Renaissance 
seemed to be incarnate in Lorenzo. Not merely as a patron and a 
dilettante, but us a poet and a critic, a philosopher and scholar, he 
proved himself adequate to the varied intellectual ambitions of his 
country. Penetrated with tho passion for erudition which dis- 
tinguished Florence in the fifteenth century, familiar with her 
painters and her sculptors, deeply read in the works of her great 
pools, he coneeived the ideal of infusing the spirit of antique civility 
into modern life, and of effecting for society what the artists were 
performing in their own sphere. To preserve the native character 
of the Florentine genius, while he added the grace of classic form, 
was the aim to which his tastes and instincts led him. At the same 
time, while he made himself the master of Florentine revels, and the 
Augustus of Renaissance literature, ho took care that beneath his 
carnival masks and ball-dresses should be concealed the chains 
which he was forging for the Republic. What he lacked, with so 
much mental brilliancy, was moral greatness. Tho age he lived in 
was an age of selfish despots, treacherous generals, godless priests. 
It was an age of intellectual vigour and artistic creativeness ; but 
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it was also an age of ' mean ambition, sordid policy, and vitiated 
principles. Lorenzo remained true in all respects to the genius of 
this ago ; time to its enthusiasm for antique culture, true to its 
passion for art, true to its refined love of pleasure ; but true also to 
its petty political intrigues, to its cynical selfishness, to its lack of 
heroism. For Florence he looked no higher and saw no further 
than Cosimo had done. If culture was his pastime, the enslavement 
of the city by bribery and corruption was the hard work of his 
manhood. As is tlie case with much Eenaissance art, his life was 
worth more for its decorative detail than for its constructive design. 
In richness, versatility, variety, and cxquisitencss of execution, it 
left little to be desired ; yet, viewed at a distance, and as a whole, 
it docs not inspire us with a sense of architectonic majesty. 

Lorenzo’s chief difficulties arose from the necessity under which, 
like Cosimo, ho laboured of governing the city through its old in- 
stitutions by means of a party. To keep the members of this party 
in good temper, and to gain their approval for the alterations he 
effected in the State-machinery of Florence, was the problem of his 
life. The successful solution of this problem was easier now, after 
two generations of the Medicean ascendency, than it had been at first. 
Meanwhile the people were maintained in good humour by public 
shows, case, plenty, and a general laxity of discipline. The splen- 
#dour of Lorenzo’s foreign alliances and the consideration he received 
from all the Courts of Italy, contributed in no small measure to his 
popularity and security at homo. Uy using his authority over 
Florence to inspire respect abroad, and by using his foreign credit 
to impose upon the burghers, Lorenzo displayed the tact of a true 
Italian diplomatist. Uis genius for State-craft, as then understood, 
was indeed of a rare order, equally adapted to the conduct of a com- 
plicated foreign policy and to the control of a suspicious and variable 
Commonwealth. In one point alone he was inferior to his grand- 
father. Ho neglected commerce, and allowed his banking business 
to fall into disorder so hopeless that in course of time he cease^ to 
bo solvent. Meanwhile his personal expenses, both as a prince in 
his own palj^co, and as the representative of majesty in Florence, 
continually increased. The bankruptcy of the Medici, it had long 
been foreseen, would involve the public finances in serious confusion. 
And now, in order to retrieve his fortunes, Lorenzo was not only 
obliged to repudiate his debts to the exchequer, but had also to gain 
complete disposal of the State-purse. It was this necessity that 
drove him to effect the constitutional revolution of 1480 , by which he 
substituted a Priyy Council of seventy members for the old councils 
of the State, absorbing the chief functions of the Commonwealth into 
this single body, whom he practically nominated at pleasure. The 
same want of money led to tho great scandal of his reign — the 
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plundering of the Monte delle Doti, or State Insurance-Office Fund 
for securing dowers to the children of its creditors. 

While tracing the salient points of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s adminis- 
tration, I have omitted to mention the important events which 
followed shortly after his accession to power in 1469. What 
happened between that date and 1480 was not only decisive for the 
future fortunes of the Cusa Medici, but it was also eminently 
characteristic of the perils and the difficulties which beset Italian 
despots. The year 1471 was signalised by a visit paid by the Duke 
Oalcuzzo Maria Sforza of Milan, and his mfe Dona of Savoy, to the 
Medici in Florence. They came attended by their whole court — 
body-guards on horse and foot, ushers, pages, falconers, grooms, 
kennel- varlcts, and huntsmen. Omitting the mere baggage service, 
their train counted two thousand horses. To mention this incident 
would bo superfluous, had not so acute an observer as Machia- 
velli marked it out as a turning-point in Florentine history. 
Now, for the first time, the democratic Commonwealth saw its streets 
filled with a mob of courtiers. Masques, balls, and tournaments 
succeeded each other with magnificent variety ; and all the arts of 
Florence were pressed into the service of these festivals. Machiavelli 
says that the burghers lost the last remnant of their old austerity of 
manners, and became, like the degenerate Komans, ready to obey 
the masters who provided them with brilliant spectacles. They gazed, 
with admiration on the pomp of Italian princes, their dissolute and 
godless living, their luxury and prodigal expenditure ; and when 
the Medici aflected similar habits in the next generation, the people 
had no courage to resist the invasion of their pleasant vices. 

In the same year, 1471, Volterra was reconquered for the Floren- 
tines by Frederick of XJrbino. The honours of this victory, dis- 
graced by a brutal sack of the conquered city, in violation of its 
articles of capitulation, were reserved for Lorenzo, who returned in 
triumph to Florence. More than ever he assumed the prince, and 
in his person undertook to represent the State. 

In the same year, 1471, Francesco della Doverc was raised to the 
papacy with the memorable name of Sixtus TV. Sixtus was a man 
of violent temper and fierce passions, restless and impatiently 
ambitious, bent on the aggrandisement of the beautiful and wanton 
youths, his nephews. Of these the most aspiring was Girolamo 
Biario, for whom Sixtus bought the town of Imola from Taddeo 
Manfredi, in order tUht he might possess the title of count and the 
nucleus of a tyranny in the Romagna. This purchase thwarted the 
plans of Lorenzo, who wished to secure the same advantages 
for Florence. Smarting with the sense of disappointment, he 
forbade the Roman banker, Francesco Fazzi, to guarantee the 
purchase money. By this act Lorenzo made two mortal foes-— 
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tlie Popa and Prancesoo Pazzi. Franoeaoo was a ihin, pale^ atra!^ 
bilious fimatic, all nerve and passion, with amonomaniao intensity of 
purpose, and a will inflamed and guided by> imagination — a 
formed by nature for conspiracy, such a man, in fact, as Shakspere 
drew in Oassius. Maddened by Lorenzo’s prohibition, he conceived 
the notion of overthrowing the Medici in Florence by a violent 
blow. Girolamo Biario entered into his views. So did Francesco 
Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, who had private reasons for hostility. 
These men found no difficulty in winning over Sixtus to their plot ; 
nor is it possible to purge the Pope of participation in what followed. 

I need not describe by what means Francesco drew the other 
members of his ffimily into* the scheme, and how he secured the 
assistance of armed cutthroats. Suffice it to say that the chief 
conspirators, with the exception of the Count Girolamo, betook 
themselves to Florence, and there, after the failure of other 
attempts, decided to murder Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano in 
the cathedral on Sunday, the 2Gth of April, 1478. The momept 
when the priest at the high altar finished the mass was fixed for the 
assassination. Everything was ready. The conspirators, by Judas 
kisses and embrocements, had discovered that the young men wore 
no protective armour under their silken doublets. Pacing the aisles 
behind the choir, they feared no treason. And now the lives of 
both might easily have been secured, if at the last moment the 
courage of the hired assassins hod not failed them. Murder, they said, 
was well enough; but they could not bring themselves to stab 
men before the newly consecrated body of Christ. In this extremity 
a priest was found, who, being accustomed to churches,” had' no 
scruples. He and another reprobate were told off to Lorenzo. 
Franeosco de’ Pazzi himself undertook Giuliano. The moment ibr 
attack arrived. Francesco plunged his dagger into the heart of 
Giuliano. Then, not satisfied with this death-blow, he struck 
again, and in his heat of passion wounded his own thigh. LorCnzo 
escaped with a flesh-wound from the poniard of the priest, an^ 
rushed into the sacristy, where his friend Poliziano shut and held 
the brazen dooj*. The plot had failed ; for Giuliano, of the two 
brothers, was the one whom the conspirators would the more 
willingly have spared. The whole church was in an uproar. 
The city rose in tumult. Page and horror took possession of 
the people. They, flew to the Palazzo PubWico and to the 
houses of the Pazzi, hunted the conspirators from place to place, 
hung the archbishop by the neck, from the palace windows, and, 
as they found fresh victims for their fury, strung them one by 
one in a ghastly row at his side above the square. About one 
l^undred in all were killed. None who had joined in the plot escaped ; 
for Lorenzo had long arms, and one man, who fled to Constantinople, . 
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was deliyered over to his agents by tbe Sultan. Out of the whole 
Paszi family only Guglielmoi the husband of Bianca de’ Medioi, was 
spared. When the tumult was over, Andrea del Castagno painted 
the portraits of the traitors head*downwards upon the walls of the 
Bargello Palace, in order that all men might know what fatfe awaited 
the foes of the Medici and of the Stato of Florence.^ Meanwhile a 
bastard son of Giuliano’s was received into the Mediceon household, 
to perpetuate his lineage. This child, named GiuUo, was destined 
to be famous in the annals of Italy and Florence under the title of 
Pope Clement VII. 

As is usual wlicn such plots miss their mark, the passions excited 
redounded to the profit of the injured party. The Commonwealth 
felt that the blow struck at Lorenzo had been aimed at their majesty. 
Sixtus, on the other hand, could not contain his rage at the failure of 
so ably planned a coup de main. Ignoring that lie had sanctioned the 
treason, that a priest had put his hand to the dagger, that the 
impious deed had been attempted in a church before the very Sacra- 
ment of Christ, whose vicar on earth he was, the Pope now excom- 
municated the Republic. The reason he alleged was, that the Floren- 
tines had dared to hang an archbishop. 

Thus began a war to the death between Sixtus and Florence. The 
Pope inflamed the whole of Italy, and carried on a ruinous campaign 
in Tuscany. It seemed as though the Republic might lose h^r 
subject cities, always ready to revolt when danger threatened the 
sovereign State. Lorenzo’s position became critical. Sixtus made 
no secret of the hatred ho bore him personally, declaring that he 
fought less with Florence than with the Medici. To bear the odium 
of this long war and this heavy interdict alone, was more than ho 
could do. His allies forsook him. Naples was enlisted on the 
Pope’s side. Milan and the other States of Lombardy were occupied 
with their own aflairs, and held aloof. In this extremity he saw that 
nothing but a bold step could save him. The league formed by 
.Sixtus must be broken up at any risk, and, if possible, by his own 
ability. On the Gth of December, 1479, Lorenzo left Florence 
unarmed and unattended, took ship at Leghorn , and j)roceeded to the 
court of his enemy,* King Ferdinand, at Naples. . Ferdinand was a 
cruel and treacherous sovereign, who had murdered his guest, Jacopo 
Ficoinino, at a banquet given in his honour. But Ferdinand was 
the son of Alfonso, who, by address and eloquence, had gained a 
kingdom from his ’foe and jailor, Filippo Maria Visconti. Lorenzo 
calculated that he too, following Alfonso’s policy, might prove to 
Ferdinand how little there was to gain from an alliance with Rome, 
how much Naples and Florence, firmly united together for offence 
and deibnee, might effect in Italy. 

'{!) Giottiao had painted the Dnke of Athens, in like manner, on the same 'walle. * 
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Only a atadent of those perilous times can appreciate the oooiage 
and the genius^ the audacity combined mth diplomatio penetration, 
displayed by Lorenzo at this crisis. He calmly walked into the 
lion’s den, trusting he could tame the lion and teach it, and all in a 
few days. Nor did his expectation fail. Though Lorenzo was 
rather ugly than handsome, with a dark skin, heavy brows, powerM 
jaws, and nose sharp in the bridge and broad at the nostrils, without 
grace of carriage or melody of voice, he possessed what makes up for 
personal defects — ^the winning charm of eloquence in conversation, a 
subtle wit, profound knowledge of men, and tact allied to sympathy, 
which placed him always at the centre of the situation. Ferdinand 
received him kindly. The Neapolitan nobles admired his courage, 
and were fascinated by his social talents. On the Ist of March, 
1480, he left Naples again, having won over the King by his argu- 
ments. When he reached Florence he was able to declare that he 
brought home a treaty of peace and alliance signed by the most 
powerful foe of the Ecpublic. The success of this bold enterprise 
endeared Lorenzo more than aver to his countrymen. In the same 
year they concluded a treaty with Sixtus, who was forced against 
his will to lay down arms by the capture of Otranto and the extreme 
peril of Turkish invasion. After the year 1480 Lorenzo remained sole 
master in Florence, the arbiter and peacemaker of the rest of Italy. 

• The conjuration of the Pazzi was only one in a long series of 
similar conspiracies. Italian despots gained their power by vio- 
lence, and wielded it with craft. Violence and craft were therefore 
used against them. When the study of the classics had penetrated 
the nation with antique ideas of heroism, tyrannicide became a 
virtue. Princes were murdered with frightful frequency. Thus 
Gian Maria Visconti was put to death at Milan in 1412 ; Ghdeazzo 
Maria Sforza in 1484 ; the Ghiarclli of Fabriano wore massacred in 
1435 ; the Baglioni of Perugia in 1500 ; Girolamo Gentile planned 
the assassination of Galeazzo Sforza at Genoa in 1476 ; Nicoolo 
d’Este conspired against his uncle Ercole in 1476 ; Stefano Porcari 
attempted the life of Nicolas V. at Borne in 1453 ; Lodovico Sforza 
narrowly escaped a violent death in 1453. I might multiply these 
instances beyond satiety. As it is, I have •'selected but a few 
examples falling, all but one, within the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Nearly all these attempts upon the lives of princes were 
made in church during the celebration of sacred offices. There was 
no superfiuity of naughtiness, no wilful sacrilege, in this choice of 
an occasion. It only testified to th^ continual suspicion and guarded 
watchfulness maintained by tyrants. To strike at the^i except 
in church was almost impossible. Meanwhile the fate of the 
tyrannicides was uniform. Successful or not, they perished. Yet ^ 
so grievous was the pressure of Italian despotism, so glorious was " 
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the ideal of Greek and Roman heroism, so passionate the temper of 
the people, that to kill a 'prince at any cost to self appeared the 
crown of manliness. This bloodshed exercised a delirious fascina- 
tion : pure and base, personal and patriotic motives combined to 
add intensity of fixed and fiery purpose to the murderous impulse. 
Thoso then who, like the Medici, aspired to tyranny and sought 
to found a dynasty of princes, entered the arena against a host of 
unknown and unseen gladiators. 

On his deatli-bed in 1402, Lorenzo lay between two men — dAngelo 
Polizinno and Girolamo Savonarola. Poliziano incarnated tho 
genial, radiant, godless spirit of fifteenth century humanism. Savona- 
rola n^presented tlio conscience of Italy, self-convicted, amid all her 
greatness, of crimes that called for punishment. It is said that 
when Lorenzo asked the monk for absolution, Savonarola bade him 
first restore freedom to Florence. Lorenzo turned his face to the 
wall and was silent. How indeed could he make this city in a 
moment free, after sixty years of slow and systematic corruption? 
Savonarola left him, and he died unshriven. This legend is doubt- 
ful, though it rests on cxcclhmt if somewhat partial authority. It 
has, at any rate, the value of a mytluis, since it epitomizes tho 
attitude assumed by the great preacher to the prince, Florence 
eiiHluvcd, the soul of Lorenzo cannot lay its burden down, but must 
go with all its sins upon it to tho throne of God. * 

The year 1402 was a memorable year for Italy. In this year 
Lorenzo’s death removed tlic keystone of the arch that had sustained 
tho fabric of Italian federation. In this year Rodcrigo Borgia was 
cloe.tcd Pope. In this year Columbus discovered America ; Vasco 
di Gama soon after opened a new way to tlic Indies, and thus the 
commerce of the world passed from Italy to other nations. In this 
year the conquest of Granada gave unity to the Spanish nation. In 
this year F’rance, through tho life-long craft of Louis XL, was for 
the first time united under a young hot-headed sovereign. On every 
^sidc of the political horizon storms threatened. It was clear that a 
new chapter of European history had been opened. Then Savonarola 
raised his voice, and cried that the criir^s of IfJaly, the abominations 
of the Church, would speedily bo i)uni8hed. Events led rapidly to 
tho fulfilment of this prophecy. Lorenzo’s successor, Piero de’ 
Medici, was a vain, irresolute, and hasty princeling, fond of display, 
proud of his skill in fencing and football-playing, with too much of 
the Orsini blood in his hot veins, with too little of the Medicean 
craft in his weak head. The Italian despots felt they could not trust 
Piero,, and this want of confidence was probably the first motive 
that impelled Lodovico Sforza to call Charles YIII. into Italy in 
1494 . 

Jt will not be necessary to dwell upon this invasion of the French, 
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except in so far as it affected Florence. Charles passed rapidly 
through Lombardy^ engaged his army in the passes of the Apen- 
nines, and debouched upon the coast urhero the Magra divided 
Tuscany from Lunigiana. Here the fortresses of Sarzana and Piotra 
Santa, between the marble bulwark of Carrara and the Tuscan sea, 
stopped his further progress. The keys were held by the Floren- 
tines. To force these strong positions and to pass beyond them 
seemed impossible. It might have been impossible if Pi^o de’ 
Medici had possessed a firmer will. As it was, he rode off to the 
French camp, delivered uj:) the forts to Charles, bound the King by 
no engagements, and returned not otherwise than proud of his folly 
to Florence. A terrible reception aM'aited him. Tho Florentines, in 
their fury, had risen and sacked the Medicean palace. It was as 
much as Piero, with his brothers, could do to escape beyond the hills 
to Venice. Tho despotism of tho Medici, so carefully built up, so 
artfully sustained and strcngtliened, was overthrown in a single day. 

Before considering what happened in Florence after the expulsion 
of the Medici, it will be well to pause d moment and review the 
state in which Lorenzo liad left liis family. Piero, his eldest son, 
recognised as chief of tho llcpublic after his father’s death, was 
married to Alfonsina Orsini, and was in his twenty-second year. 
Giovanni, his second son, a youth of seventeen, had just been made 
cardinal. This honour, of vast importance for tho Casa Medici in 
the future, he owed to his sister Maddaleiia’s marriage to Franches- 
chetto Cybo, son of Innocent VIII. The third of Lorenzo’s sons, 
named Giuliano, was a boy of thirteen. Ciulio, the bastard son of 
the elder Giuliano, was fourteen. These four princes formed the 
efficient strength of the j^Iedici, the hope of tho house ; and for each 
of them, w'ith tho exception of Piero, wlio died in exile, and of 
whom no more notice need he taken, a brilliant destiny was still in 
stora. In the year 1405, however^ they now ^vandered, homeless and 
helpless, through tho cities of Italy, each of which was shaken to its 
foundations by the French invasion. ^ 

Florence, left without the Medici, deprived of Pisa and other 
subject cities by the passage of the French army, with no leader but 
the monk Savonarola, now sought to reconstituto her liberties. 
During tho domination of the Albizzi and tho Medici the old order 
of the Commonwealth had been completely broken up. The Arti 
had lost their primitive importance. The ^stinctions between tho 
Grand! and the Popolani had practically passed away. In a de- 
mocracy that has submitted to a lengthened course of tyranny, such 
extinction of its old life is inevitable. Yet the passion for liberty 
was still powerful; and the busy brains of the Florentines were 
stored with experience gained from their previous vicissitudes, from 
the study of antique history, and from the observation of existing 
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constitutioxiB in the towns of Italy. They now detennined to re- 
organize the State upon the model of the Venetian Bepublic. The 
Signory'was to remain, with its old institution of Priory Gon&lonieri 
and College, elected for brief periods. These magistrates were to 
take the initiative in debate, to propose measures, and to consider 
plans of action. The real power of the State, for voting supplies 
and ratifying the measures of the Signory, was vested in a senate of 
one thousand members, called the Grand Council, from whom a 
smaller body of forty, acting as intermediates between the Council 
and the Signory, were elected. It is said that the plan of this con- 
stitution originated with Savonarola ; nor is there any doubt that he 
used all his influence in the pulpit of the Duomo to render it accept- 
able to the people. Whoever may have been responsible for its 
formation, the new government was carried in 1495, and a large hall 
for the assembly of the Grand Council was opened in the public 
palace. 

Savonarola, meanwhile, had become the ruling spirit of Florence. 
He gained his groat power as a preacher : he used it like a monk. 
The motive prineiple of his aetion was the passion for reform. To 
bring the Church back to its pristine state of purity, without altering 
its doctrine or suggesting any new form of creed ; to purge Italy of 
ungodly customs; to overthrow the tyrants who encouraged evil 
living, and to place the power of the State in the hands of sober 
citizens : these wore his objects. Though ho set himself in bold 
opposition to the reigning Pope, lie had no desire to destroy the 
spiritual supremacy of St. Peter’s see. Though he burned with an 
enthusiastic zeal for liberty, and displayed rare genius for adminis- 
tration, he had no ambition to rule Florence like a dictator. Savo- 
narola was neither a reformer in the northern sense of the word, nor 
yet a political demagogue. His sole wish was to see purity of 
manners, and freedom of self-government re-established. WitlFthis 
end in view, he bade the Florentines elect Christ as their supreme 
chief ; and they did so. For the same end, he abstained from 
'"appearing in the State Councils, and left the Constitution to work by 
its own laws. His personal influence he reserved for the pulpit ; 
and here he was omnipotent. The ^ople believed in him as a 
prophet. They turned to him as the man who knew what he 
wanted — as the voice of liberty, the soul of tho new regime, the 
genius who could breathe into tho Commonwealth a breath of fresh 
vitality. When, therefore, Savonarola preached a reform of man- 
ners, he was at once obeyed. Strict laws were passed enforcing ' 
sobriety, condemning trades of pleasure, reducing the gay coatoms 
of Florence to puritanical austerity. 

Great stress has been laid upon this reaction of the monk-led populace 
against the vices of the past. Yet tho historian is bound to pro- 
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nounce tliat the refonn effected hy Savonarola vraa rather piotaresqm 
than vital. Like all violent revivals of pietism, it produced a no lees 
violent reaction. The parties within the city who resented the 
interference of a preaching friar, joined with the Pope in Borne, who 
hated a contumacious schismatic in Savonarola. Assailed by these 
* two forces at the same moment, and driven upon perilous ground by 
his own febrile enthusiasm, Savonarola succumbed. He was im« 
prisoned, tortured, and burned upon the public square in 1408. 

What Savonarola really achieved for Florence, was not*a per- 
manent reform of morality, but a resuscitation of the spirit of 
freedom. His followers, called in contempt I Piagnoni, or the 
Weepers, formed the pith of the Commonwealth in future ; and the 
memory of their martyr served as a common bond of sympathy to 
unite them in times of trial. It was a necessary consequence of the 
peculiar part he played, that tho city was henceforth divided into 
factions representing mutually antagonistic principles. These factions 
were not created by Savonarola; but his extraordinary influence 
accentuated, as it were, tho humours that lay dormant in the State. 
Families favourable to tho Medici took tho name of Palleschi. Men 
who chafed against puritanical reform, and who were eager for any 
government that should secure them their old licence, were known 
as Compagnacci. Meanwhile tho oligarchs, who disliked a demo- 
cratic constitution, and thought it possible to found an aristocracy 
without tho intervention of tho Medici, came to bo known as Gli 
Ottimati. Florence held within itself, from this epoch forward to 
the final extinction of liberty, four great parties: the Piagnoni, 
passionate for political freedom and austerity of life ; the Palkechif 
favourable to the Medicean cause, and rogretful of Lorenzo’s pleasant 
rule ; tho Compagnacciy intolerant of the reformed Bepublic, neither 
hostile nor loyal to the Medici, but desirous of personal license ; the 
OHimatiy astute and selfish, watching their own advantage, ever 
mindful to form a narrow government of privileged families, disin- 
clined to the Medici, except when they thought the Medici might 
be employed as instruments in their intrigues. ^ 

During the short period of Savonarola’s ascendency, Florence was 
in form at least a Theocracy, without any titqlar head but Christ ; 
and as long as the enthusiasm inspired by the monk lasted, as long 
as his personal influence endured, tho Constitution of the Grand 
Council worked well. After his death, it was found that the machinery 
was too cumbrous. While adopting the Venetian form of govern- 
ment, the Florentines had omitted one essential element — ^the Doge. 
By referring measures of immediate necessity to the Grand Council, 
the Bepublic lost precious time. Dangerous publicity, moreover, was 
incurred ; and so large a body often came to no firm resolution. 
There was no permanent authority in the State; no security thai.^ 
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what had been deliberated would be carried *out with energy ; no 
titular chief, who could transact affairs with foreign potentates and 
their ambassadors. Accordingly, in 1502, it was decreed that the 
Gonfalonier should hold office for life — should be in fact a Doge. To 
this important post of permanent president Piero Soderini was ap- 
pointed ; and in his hands were plac^ the chief affairs of the Republic. 

At this point Florence, after all her vicissitudes, had won her 
way to something really similar to the Venetian Constitution. Yet 
the similarity existed more in form than in fact. The government 
of burghers in a Grand Council, with a Senate of forty, and a Gon- 
falonier fur life, had not grown up gradually and absorbed into itself 
the vital forces of the Commonwealth. It was a creation of inventive 
intelligence, not of national development, in Florence. It had 
against it the jealousy of the Oltiinati, who felt themselves over- 
shadowed by the Gonfalonier ; the hatred of the Palleschi, who 
* yearned for the Medici ; the discontent of the working-classes, who 
thought the presence of a Court in Florence would improve trade ; 
last, but not least, the disaffection of the Compagnacci, who felt they 
could not flourish to their heart’s content in a free commonwealth. 
Moreover, though the name of liberty was on every lip, though the 
Florentines talked, wrote, and speculated more about constitutional 
independence than they liad ever done, the true energy of free 
institutions had passed from the city. The corrupt government of 
Cosimo and Lorenzo bore its natural fruit now. Egotistic ambition 
and avarice supplanted patriotism and industry. It is necessary to 
comprehend these circumstances, in order that the next revolution 
may be clearly understood. 

During the ten years which elapsed between 1502 and 1512, 
Piero Soderini administered Florence with an outward show of great 
prosperity. lie regained Pisa, and maintained an honourable foreign 
policy in the midst of flio wars stirred up by the League of Cambray. 
Meanwhile the young princes of the house of Medici had grown to 
manhood in exile. The Cardinal Giovanni was thirty-seven in 1512. 
ESs brother Giuliano was tliirty-three. Doth of these men were 
better fitted than their brother Piero to fight the battles of the 
family. Giovanni, in particular, had inherited no small portion of 
the Medicean craft. During the troubled reign of Julius II. he 
kept very quiet, cementing his connections with powerful men in 
Borne, but making no effort to regain his hold on Florence. Now 
the moment for striking a decisive blow had come. After the battle 
of Bavenna in 1512, the French were driven out of Italy, and the 
Sforzas returned to Milan ; the Spanish troops, under the Viceroy 
Gardon9,/remained masters of the country. Following the camp ^ 
these j^niards, Giovanni do’ Medici entered Tuscany in August, and 
caused the restoration of the Medici to be announced in Florence. 
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Tho people, ossombled hj Soderini, resolved to renst to the utter- 
most. No foreign army should force them to receive the masten 
whom they had expelled. Yet their courage failed on the 29fh 
day of August, when news reached them of the capture and tho sack 
of Prato. Prato is a suni^ little city, a few miles distant from tho 
walls of Florence, famous mr tho beauty of its women, the richness 
of its gardens, and the grace of its buildings. Into this gem of 
cities the savage soldiery of Spain marched in the bright autumnal 
weather, and turned the j)aradisc into a hell. It is even now impos- 
sible to read of what they did in Prato without shuddering.^ 
Cruelty and lust, sordid greed for gold, and cold delight in blood- 
shed, could go no further. Giovanni de^ Medici, by nature mild and 
voluptuous, averse to violence of all kinds, hud to smile approval, 
while the Spanish Viceroy knock^l thus with mailed hand for him 
at the door of Florcnec. The Florentines were paralyzed with terror. 
They deposed Sodoriiii and received tho Medici. Giovanni and 
Giuliano entered their devastated palace in tho Via Largo, abolished 
the Grand Council, and dealt with tho llci)ublic as they listed. 

There was no longer any medium in Florence possible between 
either tyranny or some such government as tlic ]\[odici had now 
destroyed. Tho Stale was too rotten to recover e\cn the modified 
despotism of Lorenzo’s days. Fiaeh transformation had impaired 
some portion of its framework, broken down some of its traditions, 
and sowed new seeds of egotism in eiHzens udio saw all things round 
them change but sclf-ad\un(uge. ’Jliereforo Giovanni and Giuliano 
felt themselves secure in flattering tJie popular vanity by an empty 
parade of their old institutions. Tlioy restf)red the »Signory and the 
Gonfalonier, elected for intervals of two months by officers appointed 
for this purpose by tho Medici. Florenco had the show of a free 
government. But the Medici managed all things; and soldiers, 
commanded by their creature, Paolo Vetlori, held tho palace and the 
public square. Tho tyranny thus established was less secure, 
inasmuch as it openly rested upon violence, than Lorenzo’s power had 
been ; nor wore there signs wanting that the burghers could ill broo^ 
their servitude. Tho conspiracy of Pietro Paolo Boscoli and 
Agostino Cappbni proved that the Modiccan bjcothers ran daily risk 
of life. Indeed, it is not likely that they would have succeeded in 
maintaining their authority — for they were poor and ill-supported 
by friends outside tho city— except for one most lucky circumstance : 
that was the election of Giovanni do’ Medici to the Papacy in 1613. 

The creation of Leo X. spread satisfaction throughout Italy. 
Politicians trusted that ho would display some portion of his father’s 
ability, and restore peace to tho nation. Men of arts and letters 
expected everything from a Mediccan pope, who had already 

(1) Sec Archivio Storico. 
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acquired the reputation of polite culture and open-handed generoaitj. 
They at any rate were not deceived. Leo’s first words on taking 
his place in the Vatican were addressed to his brother GUuliano : 
** Let us enjoy the Papacy, now that God has given it to us ; ” and 
his notion of enjoyment was to surround himself with court-poets, 
jesters, and musicians, to adorn his Roman palaces with frescoes, to 
collect statues and inscriptions, to listen to Latin speeches, and to 
pass judgment upon scholarly compositions. Any one and every one 
who gave him sensual or intellectual pleasure, found his purse always 
open. Ho lived in the utmost magnificence, and made Rome the 
Paris of the Renaissance for brilliance, immorality, and self-indulgent 
ease. The politicians had less reason to bo satisfied. Instead of 
imiting the Italians and keeping the great powers of Europe in 
chock, Leo carried on a series of disastrous petty wars, chiefly with 
• the purpose of establishing the Medici as princes. lie squandered 
the revenues of the Church, and loft enormous debts behind him — 
an exchequer ruined and a foreign policy so confused that peace for 
Italy could only bo obtained by servitude. 

Florence shared in the general rejoicing which greeted Leo’s 
accession to the Papacy. Ho was the first Florentine citizen who 
had received tho tiara, and the popular vanity was flattcTcd by this 
honour to tho Republic. Political theorists, meanwhile, began to 
speculate what greatness Florence, in combination with Rome, might 
rise to. Tho Pope was young ; ho ruled a largo territory, reduced 
to order by his warlike predecessors. It seemed as though the 
Republic, swayed by him, might make herself the first city in Italy, 
and restore tho glories of her Ouelf ascendency upon tho platform of 
Renaissance statecraft. There was now no overt opposition to the 
Medici in Florence. How to govern the city from Rome, and how 
to advance the fortunes of his brother Giuliano and his nephew 
Lorenzo (Piero’s son, a young man of twenty-one), occupied the 
Pope’s most serious attention. For Lorenzo Leo obtained the Duchy 
of Urbino and tho hand of a French princess. Giuliano was named 
Cfonfalonier of the Church. He also received tho French title of 
Duke of Nemours and tho hand of Filiberta, Princess of Savoy. Leo 
entertained a furthen.projcct of acquir lag the crown of Southern 
Italy for his brother, and thus of imiting Rome, Florence, and 
Naples under tho headship of his house. Nor were the Medicean 
interests neglected in the Church. Giulio, the Pope’s bastard 
cousin, was made cardinal. He remained in Rome, acting as vice- 
chancellor and doing the hofd work of tho Papal Government for 
the pleasure-loving pontiff. 

To Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the titular head of the family, was 
committed the government of Florence. During their exile, wan- 
dering from court to court in Italy, the Medici had forgotten what 
it was to be burghers, and had acquired tho manners of princes. 



Lea alone retained enough of oautiou. to warn hia nephew that ftff" 
Florentines must still be treated as free people. He oonfimed the 
eonstitutioiL of the .Signory and the Privy .Coimcil of seventy estaW 
lished by his father, bidding Lorenso, while he ruled this 
Bepublic, to avoid the outer signs of tyranny. T^io young duke at 
first behaved with moderation, but he could not ci^t aside his habits 
of a great lord. Florence now for the first time saw a regular court 
established in her midst, with a prince, who, though he. ^ore ,a 
foreign title, was in fact her master. The joyous days of Loreneo 
the Magnificent returned. Masquerades and triumphs, filled the 
public squares. Two clubs of pleasure, called the Diamond and the 
Branch — ^badges adopted by the Medici to signify their firmness- in 
disaster and their power of self-recovery — were formed to lead the 
revels. The best sculptors and painters devoted their genius to the 
invention of costumes and cars. The city aflectod to believe that 
the age of gold had come again. 

Fortune had been very favourable to the Medici. They had 
returned as princes to Florence. Giovanni was Pope. Giulianowas 
Gonfalonier of the Church. Giulio was Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Florence. Lorenzo ruled tho city like a sovereign. But this pros- 
perity was no less brief than it was brilliant. A few years sufficed 
to sweep off all the chiefs of the groat liouse. Giuliano died in 
1616, leaving only a bastard son Ippolito. Lorenzo died in 1519, 
leaving a bastard son Alessandro, and a daughter, six days old, who 
lived to bo the Queen of France. Leo died in 1521. There re- 
mained now' no legitimate mule descendants from the stock of 
Cosimo. The honours and pretensions of tho Medici devolved upon 
three bastards — on tho Cardinal Giulio, and the two boys, Ales- 
sandro and Ippolito. Of these, Alessandro was a mulatto,, his 
mother having been a Moorish slave in the Palace of TJrbino ; and 
whether his father was Giulio, or Giuliano, or a bosegroom, wras not 
known for certain. To such extremities were the Medici reduced. 
In order to keep their house alive, they were obliged to adopt this 
foundling. It is true that tho younger branch of the farnii^, 
descended from Lorenzo, the brother of Cosimo, still flourished. At 
th^s epoch it Vas represented by Giovanni, th^ great general known 
as the Invincible, whose bust so strikingly resembles that of 
Napoleon. But between this lino of the Medici and the elder 
branch there had never been true cordiality. The Cardinal mis- 
trusted Giovanni. It may, moreover, be added, that Giovanni was 
himself doomed to death in the year 1526. 

Giulio do' Medici was left in 1521 to administer the State of 
Florence single-handed. He was archbishop, and he resided in the , 
city, holding it with the grasp of an absolute ruler. Yet he felt his 
position insecure. The BepubUc had no longer any forms of self-^; 
government ; nor was there a magistracy to whom the despot costly 
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delegate his power in bis absence. Giulio’s ambition was fixed upon 
tbe Papal crown. Tbe bastards bo was rearing were but c]^ildren, 
Florence bad^ therefore, to be furnished with some political 
machinery that should work of itself. The cardinal did not wish to 
give freedom to the city, but clockwork. He was in the perilous 
situation of having to rule a commonwealth without life, without 
elasticity, without capacity of self-movement, yet full of such 
material as, loft alone, might ferment and breed a revolution. In 
this perplexity he had recourse to advisers. The most experienced 
politicians, philosophical theorists, practical dijdomatists, and 
students of antique history wore requested to furnish him with plans 
for a new constitution, just as you ask an architect to give you the 
plan of a new house. This was the field-day of the doctrinaires. 
Now was seen how much politi(;al sagacity the Florentines had 
gained w'hilc they were losing liberty. We possess these several 
drafts of constitutions. Some recommend tyranny ; some incline to 
aristocracy, or what Italians called Goveruo Sireiio; some to de- 
mocracy, or G over no Larrjo ; some to an eclectic compound of the 
other forms, or Gorerno Minto. More consummate masterpieces of 
constructive ingenuity can hardly be imagined. What is omitted 
in all, is just what no doctrinaire, no nostrum can communicate — 
the breath of life, the principle of organic growth. Things had 
come, indeed, to a melancholy pass for Florence when her tyrant, in ^ 
order to confirm his hold upon her, had to devise these springs and 
irons to support lier tottering limbs. 

While the archbishop and the doctors were debating, a plot vras 
hatching in the Huccllai Gardens. It was here that the Florentine 
Academy now held their meetings. For this society Machiavclli 
wrote his Treatise on the Arts of War, and his Discourses upon 
Livy. The former was an exposition of Machiavelli’s scheme for 
creating a national militia, as the only safeguard for Italy, exposed 
at this period to the invasions of great foreign armies. The latter 
is one of the three or four masterpieces produced by the Florentine 
sdhool of critical historians. Stimulated by the daring speculations 
of Machiavclli, and fired to enthusiasm by their study of antiquity, the 
younger academicians formed a conspi ;acy for murdering Giulio 4^’ 
Medici, and restoring the Ilepublic on a Boman model. An inter- 
cepted letter betrayed their plans. Two of the conspirators were 
taken and beheaded. Others escaped. But the discovery of this 
conjuration put a stop to Giulio’s scheme of reforming the State. 
Hencefortli he ruled Florence like a despot, mild in manners, 
cautious in the exercise of arbitrary power, but firm in his autocracy. 
The Gondottiero, Alessandro Vitelli, vrith a company of soldiers, was 
taken into service for the protection of his person and the intimida- 
tion of the citizens. 

In 1523, the Pope, Adrian YL, expired after a short papacy, from 
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vliicli he gained no honour and Italy no profit Giulio hurried ta ; 
Borne, and, by the clover use of his large influence, caused himself <to 
be elected with the title of Clement YII. In Florence he left Silvio 
Passerini, Cardinal of Cortona, as his vicegerent and the guardian 
of the two boys Alessandro and Ippolito. The discipline of mony 
years had accustomed the Florentines to a government of priests. 
Still the burghers, mindful of their ancient liberties, were galled by 
the yoke of a Cortoncse, sprung from one of their subject cities ; 
nor could they bear the bastards who were being reared to rule 
them. Foreigners threw it in their teeth that Florence, the city 
glorious of art and freedom, was become a stable for mules — niaUa da 
muliy in the expressive language of popular sarcasm. Bastardy, it 
may be said in passing, carried with it small dishonour among 
Italians. The Estensi were all illegitimate ; the Aragonese house in 
Naples sprang from Alfonso’s natural son ; and children of Popes 
ranked among tlie princes. Yet the uncertainty of Alessandro’s 
birth and the base condition of his mother made the prospect of this 
tyrant peculiarly odious ; .while the primacy of a foreign cardinal in 
the midst of citizens whoso spirit was still unbroken, embittered the 
cup of humiliation. The Casa Medici held its authority by a slender 
thread, and depended more upon the disunion of the burghers than 
on any power of its own. It could always reckon on the favour of 
•the lower populace, who gained profit and amusement from tho 
presence of a court. Tho Ottimati again hoped more from a weak 
despotism than from a commonwealth, where their privileges would 
have been merged in the mass of the Grand Council. Thus tho 
sympathies of the plebeians and the selfishness of the rich patricians 
prevented the Republic from asserting itself. On this meagre basis^ 
of personal cupidity the !Mcdici sustained themselves. What made 
tho situation still more delicate, and at the same time protracted 
the feeble rule of Clement, was that neither tho Florentines nor the 
Medici had any army. Face to face with a potentate so considerable 
as tho Pope, a free State could not bo established without military 
force. On tho other hand, the Medici, supported by a mere handful 
of mercenaries, had no power to resist a popular rising if any 
external event should inspire tho middle clilsscs with a hopo of 
liberty. 

Clement assumed the tiara at a moment of great difficulty. Leo 
had ruined the finance of Rome. Franco and Spain were still con- 
tending for the possession of Italy. While acting as Vice-Chancellor, 
Giulio do’ Medici had seemed to Jiold the reins with a firm grasp, 
and men expected that he would prove a powerful Pope; but in 
those days ho had Leo to help him ; and Leo, though indolent, was 
an abler man than his cousin. He planned, and Giulio executed, , 
Obliged to act now for himself, Clement revealed tho weakness .of/ 
his nature. That weakness was irresolution, craft without wisdom^ . 
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diplomacy without knowledge of men. He raised the stonli, aitd' 
diowed himself incapable of guiding it. This is not the pb^ id 
tell by what a series of crooked schemes and cross purposes he 
brought upon himself the ruin of the Church and Boihe, to relate 
his disagreement with the Emperor, or to describe again the sack of 
the Eternal City by the rabble of the Constable de Bourl^’s army* 
That wreck of Home in 1527 was the closing scene of the ItaHan 
Benaissance — the last of the Apocalyptic tragedies toretold by 
Savonarola — tlie death of the old age. 

When the Florentines knew what was happening in Bome^ they 
rose and forced the Cardinal Fasserini to depart with the Hedioean 
bastards from the city. The youth demanded arms for the dofence 
of the town, and they received them. The whole male population 
was enrolled in a militia. The Grand Council was reformed, and 
the Republic was restored upon the basis of 1495. NicColo Capponi 
was elected Gonfalonier. Tlio name of Christ was again registered 
as chief of the Commonwealth — ^to such an extent did the memory 
of Savonarola still sway the popular imagination. The new State 
hastened to form an alliance with France, and Malatesta Baglioni 
was chosen as military Gommaiider-in-Chief. ISIeauwhile the city 
armed itself for siege — Michael Angelo Bitonarroti and Francesco 
da San Gallo undertaking tho construction of new forts and*^ 
ramparts. Theso measures w'ere adojjted with sudden decision, 
because it was soon known that Clement had made peace with the 
Emperor, and that the army which had sacked Romo was going to 
be marched on Florence. 

In the month of August. 1529, the Frinco of Orange assembled 
his forces at Tcrni, and thence advanced by easy stages into Tuscany. 
As he approached, tho Florentines laid waste their suburbs, and 
throw down their wreath of towers, in order that the enemy might 
have no harbourage or points of vanhigc for attack. Their troops 
were concentrated within the city, where a new Gonfalonier, 
Francesco Garducci, furiously opposed to the Medici, and attached to 
the Piagnoni parly, now ruled. On the 4th of September the 
Prince of Orange appeared before ,the walls, and opened the 
memorable siege. It Tasted eight months, at tho end of which time, 
betrayed by their generals, dhided among themselves, and worn out 
with delays, the Florentines capitulated. Florence was paid as 
compensation for the insult offered to the pontiff in the sack of 
Rome. 

The long yoke of the Medici hod imdermined the character of 
the Florentines. This, their last glorious straggle for liberty, was 
but a flash in tho pan — a final flare up of tho dying lamp. The 
city was not satisfied with slavery ; but it had no capacity for united 
aqjbion. The Ottimati were egotistic and jealous of the people. The 
PaUeschi desired to restore the Medici at any price — some of them 
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ftanklj yriBhing for a pcmoipoUty, otlien tsuatiiig HhtA <ha cU 
qnaai^rqNiblicaii goYenunent nugbi still be remstated. The zed 
BqpublipeaASi styled Libertini and Arrabbiati, dung together in 
hatted of the Medicean party ; bat they had no liu^r poUoy to 
gqide them. The Piagnoni, or Frateschi, stuck to t)ie memory of 
SaYonaro]^ a&d belieYed that angels would descend to guard the 
baittemeiits when human help had failed. These enthusiastB siitt 
fanned the true n^rve of the nation — ^the class that might haYe 
saYOd the 'State, if salvation had been possible. Fven as it was^ the 
edergy of their fanaticism prolonged the siego until resistance^ 
seemed no longer physically possible. The hero developed by the 
crisis was FranpesCo Ferrucci, a plebeian who hod passed his youth 
in manual labour, and who now displayed rare military genius. He 
fell fighting outside the walls of Florence. Had he commanded 
the troops from the beginning, and remained inside the city, it is 
just possible that the fate of the war might have been less disastrous. 
As it was, Malatesta Haglioni, the Commandcr-in-Ohief, turned out 
an arrant scoundrel. lie held secret correspondence with Clement 
and the Prince of Orange. It was he who finally sold Florence to 
her foes, putting on his head,’’ as the Doge of Venice said before 
the Senate, ** the cap of tho biggest traitor upon record.” 

What remains of Florentmo history may' be briefly told, 
plement, now tho undisputed arbiter of power and honour in the 
city, chose Alessandro de’ Medici to bo prince. Alessandro was 
created Duke of Oivitd di Penna, and married to a natural daughter 
of Charles V. Ippolito was made a cardinal. Ippolito would have 
preferred a secular to a priestly kingdom ; nor did ho conceal his 
jealousy for his cousin. Therefore Alessandro had him poisoned. , 
Alessandro in his turn was murdered by his kinsman, Lorenzino de* 
Medici. Lorenzino paid the usual penalty of tyrannicide some yearn 
later. When Alessandro was killed in 1539, Clement had himself 
been dead five years. Thus tho whole posterity of Cosimo de* 
Medici, with the exception of Catherine, Queen of France, was 
utterly extinguished. But the Medici had struck root so firmly in 
the State, and had so remodelled it upon the typo of tyranny, that 
the Florentines were no longer able to do without them. Tho chiefs 
of the Ottimati selected Cosimo, the representative of Giovanni the 
Invincible, for their prince, and thus the line of the elder Lorenzo 
came at last to power. This Cosimo was a boy of eighteen, fond of 
field sports, and used to party intrigues. When Francesco Guicciardini 
ofiTered him a privy purse of one hundred and twenty thousand ducats 
a nn u al l y , together with the presidency of Florence, this wily poli- 
tician hoped that ho would rule tho State through Cosimo, and 
realise at last that dream of the Ottimati, a Ooverno Stretto or di 
Poehi* He was notably mistaken in his calculations. The first 
days of Cosimo’s administration showed that he possessed the ozalt 
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of his family and tho vigour of his immediate progenitors, and that 
he meant to be sole master in Florence. He it was who obtained 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany from the Pope — a title confirmed 
by the Emperor, fortified by Austrian alliances, and transmitted 
tb'ough his heirs to the present century. * 

In these two papers upon Florence and the Medici I have purposely 
omitted all details that did not bear upon the constitutional history 
of the Bepublic, or on the growth of tho Medici as despots ; because 
I wanted to present a picture of the process whereby that family 
contrived to fasten itself upon the freest and most cultivated State in 
Italy. This success the Medici owed mainly to their own obstinacy, 
and to the weakness of republican institutions in Florence. Their 
power was founded upon wealth in the first instance, and upon the 
ingenuity with which they turned tho favour of tho proletariate to 
use. It was confirmed by 'the mistakes and failures of their enemies, 
by Binaldo degli Albizzi’s attack on Cosimo, by tho conspiracy of 
Neroniand Pitti against Piero, and by Francesco do' Pazzi's attempt 
to assassinate Lorenzo. It was still further strengthened by the 
Mediceau sympathy for arts and letters — a sympathy which placed 
both Cosimo and liorcnzo at the head of the Renaissance movement, 
and made them worthy to represent Florence, the city of genius, in 
the fifteenth century. While thus founding and cementing thei;> 
dynastic influence upon the basis of a wide-spread popularity, the 
Medici employed persistent cunning in the enfeeblement of the 
Bepublic. It was their policy not to plant themselves by force or 
acts of overt tyranny, but to corrupt ambitious citizens, to secure tho 
patronage of public offices, and to render the spontaneous working of 
the State machinery impossible. By pursuing this policy over a 
long series of years they made the revival of liberty in 1494, and 
again in 1527, ineffectual. While exiled from Florence, they never 
lost the hope of returning as masters, so long as the passions they 
had excited and they alone could gratify, remained in full activity, 
^rhese passions were avarice and egotism, the greed of the grasping 
Ottimati, tho jealousy of the nobles, the self-indulgence of the prole- 
tariate. Yet it is probable they might have failed to recover Florence, 
on one or other of these two occasions, but for the accident which 
placed Giovanni do' Medici on the Papal chair, and enabled him to 
put Giulio in the way of tho same dignity. From the accession of 
Leo in 1513 to tho year 1527 the Medici ruled Florence from Borne, 
and brought tho power of the Church into the service of their despo- 
tism. After that date they wore still further aided by the imperial 
policy of Charles V., who chose to govern Italy through subject 
prihees, bound to himself by domestic alliances and powerful interests. 
One of these was Cosimo, the first Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

, J. A. Symonds. 



SOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

There is a common expression about ministries being swept out of 
o£5oe in a single day ; if such a process were possiblei we should 
probably have had to record it among the events of the cunWut 
month. The feeling of bitter contempt, humiliation, and resent- 
ment, which swept over all England on the day when we hoard of 
the British fleet sailing majestically to the Dardanelles, and after 
be^g received with heavy salutes, steaming mi^estically back 
again, was probably the one strong emotion that men of all 
parties and all ways of thinking have shared in common for many a 
long day. Let us note the chain of incidents of which that was 
the deplorable climax. On January 1^ Lord Carnarvon caused the 
heartiest satisfaction throughout the country, among non-parlia- 
mentary conservatives no less than liberals, by a strongly pacific 
speech. For this speech ho was severely condemned by Lord 
Beaconsfield. He then, by way of making his attitude clear and 
unmistakable, and putting to a decisive test the conditions of con- 
tinued action with his colleagues, wrote down the propositions to 
which Lord Beaconsfield took exception, and reaffirmed an4 
^hered to them. The country believed, and Lord Carnarvon 
naturally believed after this re-affirmation, that he hod not grossly 
misrepresented the sentiments of the Government. On January 
14, however, the Cabinet resolved to send the fleet to Galli- 
poli, and Lord Carnarvon tendered his resignation. On the same 
day Lord Beaconsfield sent him a message to the effect that he had 
** changed his mind,” and on January Id the rest of the Cabinet 
changed their minds also ; for it is now obvious that Lord Beacons- 
field is master in his own house, and that his colleagues with perhaps 
one remaining exception, as Lord Derby is still in office, are merely 
departmental puppets. Lord Carnarvon remained in office, taking 
care — ^for Lord Beaconsfield*s memory has*all his life been liable to 
caprices — ^to put on record (January 18) that he was not prepared 
^'in present circumstances, or in circumstances similar to them, to 
agree to any armed intervention or any course of a similar nature.” 
Loid Beaconsfield in reply declared that at present there seemed to 
be no important difierence of opinion between them, just as he would 
have said that there was no important diiference\>f opinion between 
himself and the majority of the English public — ^meaning only by 
this that it did not suit his convenience to let the difference appear, 
but really being fully aware that what he said was untrue. Parlia- 
ment had met the day before. The ministers vowed with much 
emphasis that the newspaper rumours of a divided Cabinet were ^ 
VOL. xxiu. K.S. z 
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wholly ontnie. Many people were glad to h^r it,, bat few people 
believed it. Lord Carnarvon’s account to the Premier himself the 
very next day was that ‘‘divergences of opinion had unfortunately 
developed themselves among us, and I cannot conceal from myself 
that those differences have been very considerable on a question 
where it is of the utmost importance to the country that the 
Government should be one and undivided.” 

Sir Stafford Northcoto assured the House of Commons that 
no extra vote would be asked for until the terms of peace were 
known. His words were pacific in the highest degree: — “It is 
impossible to say what may be tho efiect which these hostilities and 
this long struggle may have had upon the position and views of tho 
Russians. It is therefore necessary that we should maintain an 
attitude of watchfulness and reserve until we see and know what it is 
they are prepared to demand. At the present time we make no 
immediate proposals, but we think it right to warn and to remind 
tho Ilouse that it may very well become our duty to put ourselves 
into a position to take tho measures of precaution that may become 
necessary.” There is as little of the note of the trumpet here as one 
could desiro. Wo cannot wonder at the furious scorn with which 
the war party, in bursts of raging prose, discovered in such words 
as these their own abandonment and defeat. 

Six days later, Jan. 23, tho Cabinet decided to give immediate 
instructions to tho Admiral to take the fleet up to Constantinople 
and to ttsk tho House of Commons for a large vote for increase of 
armaments. On tho 24th, Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby resigned, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that he w'ould ask for 
money on tho following Monday. With something that in private life 
we should call deliberate duplicity, Sir Stafibrd Northcote — who is 
very fond of saying, “ I will bo frank ivith the House ” — said nothing 
of the orders that had been sent to th^fleet. Of this strong measure 
parliament and tho public* did not hear on ministerial authority 
until the following afternoon, Jan. 25, when there was a scene of 
^sudden revulsion not* soon to bo forgotten. ‘*On Wednesday 
evening we decided that orders should be sent to the Fleet to proceed 
to tho Dardanelles to keep open th w^aterway and to protect British 
Kfo and property in the event of tumults at Constantinople.” The 
war faction in the Ilouse were jubilant, but tho next sentence 
brought swift Nemesis. “ But,” proceeded Sir Stafford Northcote, 

“ in consequence of the communications to which I have referred, 
thoso private communications which we received late last night, a 
further telegram was despatched to the Fleet, ordering the Fleet, if 
they were at the mouth of the Dardanelles, where they had been 
directed to call for orders, to wait until they received farther in- 
structions.” 
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Now wliy woB it decided on the evening of the 38td to mA 
ozders to t^ Fleet P Sir Stafford Northcote’a explaiuition we 
already quoted. The Fleet was to keep the waterway open, and to 
protect Britidi life and property at Oonstantinople. Lord Beaoonfl* 
field’s story is different : — 

** Her Majesty’s Goyemmont, not having received any iftformaUtm 
reacting the negotiafiom between the lelKgerenta^ and as the Bnudan 
forces were making considerable advancos in a direction where 
British interests were deeply involved, and as we had been informed 
by the Saltan that there was no security for life in Oonstantmople, 
owing to the state of disorder and disorganization there—” 

That is to say, because most difficult negotiations were not con- 
ducted rapidly enough to please Lord Bcaconsfield’s impatience. 
Wo may conclude that the pretext of keeping order at Oonstanti- 
nople— alleged by Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote~ 
was a pretence and a mere blind, because if they had* really 
been influenced by the Sultan’s statement of there being no security 
for life in Constantinople, why did they cancel the order to the Fle^ 
the moment that they had private nows of the terms of peace? What 
difference did the communicaiion of terms of peace make in the dis- 
order and disorganization of Constantinople, which was so pressing 
as to call for the dispatch of the Fleet with such urgency? We may 

S ut that aside as a figment which need not be more particularly 
escribed. The Fleet then was to be moved up to Constantinople 
because the Government had not received any information respecting 
the negotiations. But this could not have been tho motive of Lord 
Beaconsficld’s decision to send up tlio Fleet on tho 14th of January. 
What was in the mind of tho govemmont, that is to say of Lord 
Beaconsfield, then? Wo shall never know, because even if Lord 
Beaconsfield should one day tell us what produced tho resolution of 
Jan. 14, unfortunately he is Iho one Prime Minister sinco the old 
Duke of Newcastle in tho last century, of whom it can be said that 
his words are not always accurate measures of tho fact. And yet our^ 
newspapers have always written as if tho fluency and facility of 
General Ignatioff wore unparalleled in tho statesmen of any other 
nation. • ,, 

Looking at tho action of the ministry from their own point of 
view, what are we to think of statesmen who having been within an 
ace of taking so momentous a step as sending the Fleet to Constanti- 
nople on the 14th, yet on the 16th compose the paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech about neutrality being secure in the absonco of 
“ unexpected occurrences ” P If there was even a shadow of reel 
justification for tho decision of the 14th — and we do not for the 
moment assert that there may not have been such a justification— * then 
what can we seriously think of the practical foresight of men wli9 

x2 
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refrained from asking for a vote of money on the first night of the 
session^ when it could hardly have been refused, any moreen it was 
refused to Mr. Gladstone in 1870 ? If an exp^tion was a thing so 
probable, so close, and at any rate so far from impossible, as to have 
been actually decided on only forty-eight hours before, it was 
nothing short of the duty of ministers to secure themselves against 
so serious and so possible a contingency. Again, when the move- 
ment of the Fleet was finally resohed upon, on the 23rd, it was to 
have been accom 2 )anicd by a tc^legraphic di8{)atch to the European 
Powers, stating tliat there was “ not the slightest deviation from the 
policy of neutrality.** As if the presence of the British Fleet at 
Constantinople would not have been the surest encouragement to one 
of the belligerents to refuse' the terms of the other. If the ministry 
really meant not to de\ iatc from neutrality, then they intended to 
play the unfortunate Turks a very sorry and unfriendly trick. If 
they sent the Fleet to Coiihtautinople, they ought to have thrown 
off the mask of neutrality, and gone to war in earnest. 

All this is to be said, even if one accepted the ministerial point of 
view. But a vital question still remains. What haj)pened between 
January 17 and January 23 to justify the movement of the Fleet? 
On the 17th, Parliament as told that if hostilities were prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence might make it their duty to prepare f^ 
taking precautions. Well, what unexpected occurrence took place 
in the six days after this announcement ? Of course hostilities were 
prolonged by tlie Rubsiaiis, until the details for an armistice had been 
settled. Nobody ever licard of a victorious army suspending its opera- 
tions at a critical point simply because the enemy sent envoys to treat 
for peace. You first abuse the Russians us the most crafty, ruthless, 
unrelenting of the human race, and then you assume that they will 
show a guilelobsncss that would be tocyiuch oven for angels. War is 
vrar, and no generals ever yet iicted as if there were a truce, before 
the conditions of the truce had been settled and signed. The Russians 
^would have been mad not to advance in the direction of Con- 
stantinople. The greatest simpleton who reads the telegrams must 
have known that tho Russians would certainly, naturally, reasonably 
move forward until the very momci t when the signing of an armistice 
was completed. Were the ministers the only men in England to 
whom this forward movement was an unexpected occurrence ** P 
If not that, then what other incident inspired the resolution of the 
23rd P The negotiators were tardy in coming to terms, and did 
not communicate the terms to foreign governments. But can any 
one seriously pretend that mere futile impatience of kind is to 
be* a warrant for action of such unspoa^ble moment P Within 
twenty-four hours of telegraphing to the Admiral of the Fleet, the 
government received the news. If anyone cares to measure the 
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trepidatiou, vacfllations, petulant Hurry, and real fiituity of tHe 
English cabinet between the 12th of January and the 24th, let him 
read the calm, strong, and steadfast words in which the Duke of 
Wellington fifty years ago treated the same phenomenon of Bussia 
threatening Constantinople from Adrianople. 

One other point remains in this doplorablo history — deplorable 
alike to the man of peace and the man of war. It was stated by 
ministers at the opening of the session that the reason why parliament 
was summoned before its usual time was a natural desiro on the part 
of the Cabinet to enjoy the guidance and support of parliament in their 
anxieties. They show the sincerity of this pretext by treating parlia- 
ment with systematic dissimulation. They go out of their way to 
assure it in the most pointed way that tho cabinet is united, when they 
all know that the very minister who was most dii*ectly responsible 
for foreign policy, and tho very minister whose declaration of January 
2nd had been hailed with universal rejoicings all over tho country, 
were at varianco with their colleagues on the most important step 
that could be taken, and that one of tho two had tendered his resig- 
nation only three days before. Tho representative of the govern- 
ment in the House of Commons said that he would not ask for an 
extra money vote until tho terms of peace were known ; a week after 
he comes down to say that ho is about to do exactly what he had 
promised not to do. Tho parliament which was summoned to 
support the government by its opinion, was not only not consulted as 
to the most important step that could be taken in a direction away 
from the policy accepted by the House of Commons and the country, 
but the minister when announcing the proposed vote had not the 
candour to inform tho House, summoned to help and guido the 
government, that this step had already been taken. Is not all this 
tho worst exhibition of political shiftiness that has been seen in our 
time V Is it not astonishing that men who in private life are the 
soul of honour should lend themselves to these ignoble and unworthy 
tactics ? And, perhaps, tho worst is not yet. These are tho men, < 
Lord Beaconsfield and his instruments, who have now to represent 
tho nation in ^e great and momentous settlement which at lost 
seems to bo at hand. Thanks to them, *Eflgland is os much 
crushed diplomatically as Turkey is crushed materially. And 
Turkey has at least won a certain respect from her enemies by 
the hardihood of her soldiers. England, as was truly said tho other 
day, is hated by the vanquished and despised by the victors. It 
would be unfair to expect that responsible ministers, with many 
considerations before them that arc not known to their critics, 
should execute so vast a revolution in tho traditional foreign policy 
of the country as an abandonment of Turkey, with that suddenness 
of stroke which is permitted to other people. This would be utt- 
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reasonable. But it is not unreasonable, it is sontfA ’^seiMfe^ to adc 
them why they did not make up their minds either to reeognise the 
unavoidablcness of abandoning Turkey, and then of working steadily 
with a view to that, or else to insist upon openly supporting her. If 
they had taken the latter course, they would speedily have dis- 
covered how much or how little tho country was with them. If 
they hud taken the former course with reluctance, and followed it 
with unwilling steps they might at least have preserved an attitude 
which should have been straightforward, consistent, and intelligible 
enough, not to have left them at tho end of tho struggle helpless in 
diplomacy, without the respect or the good will of a single foreign 
power, and an object of contempt oven to those who had boon their 
own early partisans and abettors at home. 

WHiat sort of iiilliienco can a government have in European diplo- 
macy which is now notoriously discredited in its own country? 
Eor this is no longer tho ministry which the nation has watched 
•with doubt and suspicion for many months ; it is a ministry which 
the nation has at last found out, which it has convicted of a shifty 
attempt to commit us to a policy which the nation dreads and detests. 
Lord Boaconsficld had the courage to dniw a distinction botw'een a 
policy and a carrying of that policy into cfft'ct. He had the courage to 
talk in this way : — “ I must vindicate myself and my colleaguea^ 
when I say that we were not conscious that in sending orders to tho 
Fleet to enter tho Turkish waters we wore doing anything but 
carrying out that policy which we had frankly expounded to this 
and tho other House of Parliament, which Parliament adopted, and 
which the countiy has supported us in maintaining.’’ The country will 
not endure this sophistry. To send tho Fleet to Constantinople in the 
midst of negotiations 'was diametrically at variance with tho policy 
accepted by tho nation. Tiord Carnarvon’s interpretation of that 
measure will be the interpretation of the country. Turcophils 
and Eussophils will agree that the policy was changed, and changed 
%at a moment when it might have proved most disastrous to peace. 

What is really astonishing is that tho Prime Minister should have 
taken credit to his govbrnment for b£eir share in the present nego- 
tiations for an armistice and a peace. The weakest and humblest 
power that dares to ctill itself a power might have done aU that the 
English government has done. Lord Beaconsfield asked triumph- 
antly, "Which is tho power which at this moment has secured 
the commencement of a hope of peace for Europe P Mighty Germany, 
and anxious Austria, and France husbanding her resources, and the 
other great powers, have all declined when the Porte appealed to 
them to interfere in a task then beset with difiSculties, and which 
might be considered, judging from their language, as hopeless. 
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Yet iaolfittaf ^Wbglhad did interfere, and the momlnt she interfered 
we had tb|^ comttienoement of these negotiations • • . . Whether 
they are sueoeesfol or not» what is the power that has originated 
themP What power had fanned the flame even when it was 
expiring, and at this moment has brought about a state of affiurs 
which engages the thoughts of all the European cabinets P Why, 
England/’ If we translate this into the language of plain fact, the 
English share in fanning the flame of peace scarcely seems to 
deserve such turgid panegyric. The Forte begged England to 
mediate. Lord Derby declined, and hinted to the Porte that they 
had better usk him to ask the Emperor of Bussiu whether ho would 
listen to Turkish overtures. The Porto did ask Lord Derby, and 
Lord Derby told the Emperor what the Porto had asked. The 
Emperor answered that the Porto must deal with the commanders in 
the field. Nobody supposes that the Turkish government doubted 
for an instant that the Czar would listen to their overtures for peace. 
How could ho possibly ha\o refused such a request P Was the 
Czar likely to insist on laying tho whole Turkish empire waste with 
liro and sw^ord, and to declino to stay his hand until evory Turk was 
slain or tlirust across Iho llosphorus? Tho Porte was quite as well 
aware before, as after, Lord Derby’s application to tho Emperor of 
Kussia what the attitude of tho Emperor would bo, but it hoped in 
its own weak and ciooked w'ay that oven tho mechanical trans* 
mission of a plain question might by (ho aid of Providonco embroil 
the English and llussian governments with ono another. The 
result was cciiainly most disastrous to tho Turks, and dearly have 
they paid for their reliance on Air. Layard and Mr. Layard’s chief. 
While they were losing timo, (lie llussian forces crossed tho Balkans, 
occupied SoGa, and captured tlio forces in tho Shipka Pass. This is 
what tho Porte got by listening to Lord Derby’s suggostion that he 
should he made tho channel of overtures which might have been, 
made at first, as they wore compulsorily mado at last, by direct 
dealing between the tw'O enemies in the field. There is somethings 
really pitiable first, in the policy which prompted Lord Derby’s 
interference in the dispatch of December 24, and second, in the 
attempt to pass off that interference, mischieTOUs as it was to tho 
Turks, and dilaloiy as it was in respect of a truce, as vigorous and 
noble-minded fanning by England of tho expiring flame of pcaco. 
T6 exalt a mechanical action like the mere forwarding of a message, 
as Lord Beaconsfleld strove to exalt it, into soihething august and 
beneficent in the way of policy, only shows how little respect he feels 
for the penetration of his public — an absence of respect, wo admit, 
for which the IVime Minister’s own successful career is as solid 
a justification as could be found. 

The policy itself is pitiable, and a sensible Turk may well feel 
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improved government of their provinces as the public opinion 
of Europe imperatively demanded. These demands were, 1. The 
appointment of a Governor-General in the insurgent provinces 
for five years : the Powers to have a veto. 2. An international 
commission of Supervision. 3. Local control over the collection and 
assessment of direct taxes. 4. Admission of Christians to militia 
and police, in proportion to their number. These moderate conces- 
sions, of which Lord Salisbury said that they were the very least that 
could furnish any effective security, were refused. The rash parti- 
sans of the Ottoman government in this country — the same who are 
now beside themselves with chagrin — ^wcrc exultant. To-day as a 
consequence of that infatuated refusal, Turkey lies prostrate ; her 
defences have been forced, her best armies routed, Adrionoplo is in 
the hands of her enemy, her representatives arc suing for peace at 
the Pussian camp, and the terms of that peace will leave her 
shorn of territory and prerogative, without money or chance of 
procuring money, and practically condemned to hopeless vassalage 
so long as her nominal power endures. When we consider the 
tremendous havoc that has thus punished the obstinacy of a year 
ago, were those right or wrong w'ho then denounced the policy of 
applauding the stubbornness of the I'orto ? Above all, how wrong 
are those now seen to liuvo been who by the system of two voices 
induced or permitted the Porte to suppose that after all England^ 
would stop in and avert the stroke of the Russian sword ? The close 
of the Conference is separated from the military movements which 
had such absorbing interest for us yesterday by a deep gulf, but 
it is worth while to remind ourselves now and again of the con- 
nection between the catastrophe and its antecedents. 

When calm returns to men’s minds, and the documents of the 
months before and during the Conference are deliberately studied, 
the more clear will the opinion become which the Duke of Argyll 
repeated the other night, that though wo could expect nothing from 
Russia in the way of civilisation, and though we owe her for nothing 
but the sword, wo might have prevented the war by firmness and 
by maintaining the European concert, and wo deliberately sacrificed 
that and made the war a necessity for Russia.” And when calm 
returns, it will hardly seem credible that journalists and partisans 
were audacious enough to persist in repeating day after day for many 
months that Russia was bent and determined on war before the Con- 
ference and during the Conference, and that she would have gone to 
war however eager Turkey might have been to make all the con- 
cessions that were demanded. LoM Salisbury’s words on this point 
on the opening night of the session ought to be remembered by all 
who care to retain an authentic answer to these particular calumnies 
of the Turkish partisans. I entirely concur,” he said, ” with the 
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Duke of Argyll in repudiating the Tory unwise accusations which 
are often made against the Bussian goyemment and Empeior. • • . « 
I daresay there have been unscrupulous advisers in Russia-— there 
have been unscrupulous advisers in iXL countries ; but I certainly must 
express my opinion that during the Conference at Constantinople 
the Emperor Alexander was actuated by a sincere, an anxious, 
an almost tormenting desire for peace ; and that he accepted oon* 
ditions which, from his point of view, I should have thought would 
have been the very extreme conditions that he could have accepted 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case/’ The only surprising 
thing is that anybody holding so strong an opinion as this should have 
given the indirect sanction of a colleague to tho acerbities of Lord 
Derby’s dispatch in reply to tho Bussian declaration of war. In 
that dispatcli Lord Derby intimated pretty bluntly a beli^ that 
Russia had iTitcnded all along to declare war, and that the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, so far as Russia was concerned, were mere 
hypocrisy. Yet if Lord Salisbury is right, Lord Derby, in com- 
posing a dispatch in such terms, must have been shamefully in 
tho wrong. For all this, however, tho reckoning is not yet. 

Tlie question of the Dardanelles is tho one point in the reported 
terms, where the conditions of Lord Derby’s ‘‘ charter of our policy ” 
will bo touched. Lord Derby’s words were : — that ** tho existing 
nrrangcmcnls made under European sanction which regulate tho 
navigation of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles appear to us wise 
and salutary, and there would be in their judgment serious objection 
to the alteration in any material particular.” It is doubtful whether 
the government mean that no change shall bo made without their 
concurreiiec and the expression of their opinion ; or that they 
will concur in no change at all. Lord Derby has told the Porte 
that the govornment will recognise no alteration of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Paris mado by Russia and Turkey apart from 
the other signatories of the Treaty. But supposing that Russia and 
Turkey agree as one of the conditions of peace that the Dardanelleil 
shall be open to the vessels of war of all nations. Will Lord Derby 
recognise that ? Or in what effective way can he express his dis- 
approval P We fail to see what the English •government will gain 
either in the way of dignity or otherwise by a protest against a 
decision from the substance of which they do not dissent, and from a 
right to share in whose settlement they debarred themselves by their 
refusal — ^whether a wise or unwise refusal — to join Austria and 
Russia in imposing the terms of the Conference on Turkey. 

Most people will agree with the Duke of Argyll: — ''The 
present rule is not a rule in favour of Europe, but in favour of 
Turkey ; and if Turkey becomes a vassal State, and practically under 
the dominion of Russia, then he was not prepared to affirm that the 
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present rule is one which should not be altered. On the contrary, 
he should be prepared to maintain that a material alteration would 
be almost necessary.” Mr. Brassey, who is as far as possible from 
being a Russian sympathiser or an ardent enemy of Turkish rule, 
and who knows better than most people the naval considerations 
affecting the question, has expressed his opinion in words that are 
worth remembering in the approaching discussions. *'Tho sub- 
ject would be more imjmrtant to ourselves if Russia were now, 
or were likely to become, a first-class or oven a second-class 
naval power. Experience has, however, shown that with her own 
native resources Russia cannot produce the materiel of a modem 

fighting navy The opening of the Dardanelles will not give 

one seaman or one ironclad to the Russians ; and if the Russian navy 
dare nit face the navy of Turkey, it is not probable that it would 
engage the fleet of England. If there were any reason to appre- 
hend such a contingency, what would bo easier than to maintain an 
effective blockade at the Durduncllcs ? Where an inferior power, 
like the Southern Confederacy in the American civil war, possesses 
on extensive line of coast, it may bo difficult for an enemy, however 
superior in strength, to prevent a privateer from occasionally 
evading the blockade. The Dardanelles aro not more than a mile 
wide, and they arc some fifty miles in length. Here, therefore, the 
stronger navy is enabled to make ftill use of its advantages.” 

Of course this docs not prove that the conditions of such a 
blockade would be other than unfavourable to commerce. In case 
of war between England and Russia, it might possibly happen that 
our fleet might bo wanted elsewhere, or for other reasons the British 
government might not institute an effective blockade. The mere 
risk of this would be enough to alarm underwriters and to send up 
the rates of insurance. To that extent no doubt the free passage of 
the Straits might prove a source of damage to English commerce. 
But no sensible man will pretend that this remote and contingent 
peril is a reason for inflicting on commerce the assured calamities of 
a present war. 


Jtttuurjf 28 , 1878 , 
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EQUALITY.^ 

There is a maEim which wo all know^ w'hich occurs in our copy- 
books, which occurs in that solemn and beautiful formulary against 
which the Nonconformist genius is just now so angrily chafing — ^the 
Burial Service. The maxim is this : Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.’’ It is taken from one of the chapters of the Epistles to 
the Corinthians ; but originally it is a lino of poetry, of Greek poetry. 
Quid Athenk et KieroRohjmk ? asks a Father ; what have Athens and 
Jerusalem to do with one another? Well, at any rate, the Jeru- 
salemite Paul, exhorting his converts, enforces what ho is saying by 
a verso of Athenian comedy, a verso, probably, from the great 
inastor of that comedy, a man unsurpassed for fine and just obser- 
vation of human life, Menander. ^Oapovaiv yjpifirO* ofuSiaA 
jcaKoi — Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

In that collection of single, sententious lines, printed at the end of 
Menander’s fragments, where we now find the maxim quoted by St. 
Paul, there is another striking maxim, not alien certainly to the 
language of the Christian religion, but which has not passed into 
our copy-books : Choose equality and flee greed.” The same pro- 
found observer, who laid down the maxim so universally acc^ted 
by us that it has become commonplace, the maxim that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, laid dowifloo, as a no less sure 
result of the accurate study of human life, this other maxim also,: 

Choose equality and flee greed ” — ^laor'kjra Valpov koI liKiov^iav 
<l)vy€. 

Pleonexta, or greed, tho wishing and trying 4br the bigger share, 
we know under the name of covetousness. We understand by 
covetousness something different from what pkonexia really means : 
wo understand by it the longing for other people’s goods; and 
covetousness, so understood, it is a commonplace of morals and of, 

(1) Addieas delivered at the Boyol Inetitution. 
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religion with us that we should shun. * As to the duty of pursuing 
equality, there is no such consent amongst us. Indeed, the consent 
is the other way, the consent is against equality. Equality before 
the law we all take as a matter of course ; that is not the eq^lity 
which we mean when we talk of equality. When we talk of eqlhlity, 
we understand social equality ; and for equality in this Frenchified 
sense of tho term almost everybody in England has a hard word. 
About four years ago Lord Beaconsfield held it up to reprobation in 
a speech to tho students at Glasgow ; — a speech so interesting, that 
being asked soon afterwards to hold a discourse at Glasgow, I said that 
if one spoke there ut all at that time it would be impossible to speak 
on any other subject than equality. However, it is a great way to 
Glasgow, and I never yet have been able to go and speak there. 
But tho testimonies against equality have been steadily accumulating 
from tho date of Lord Bcaconsfiehrs Glasgow speech down to the 
present hour, Avhen 8ir Erskine May winds up his new and important 
History of Democracy by saying: “France has aimed at social 
equality. The fearful troubles through which she has passed have 
checked her prosperity, demoralised her society, and arrested the 
intellectual growth of her people.” Mr. Froudo is more his own 
master than I am, and ho has been able to go to Edinburgh and to 
speak there upon equality. Mr. Froudo told his hearers that equality 
splits a nation into “ a multitude of disconnected units,” that “ tho 
masses require leaders whom they can trust,” and that “ tho natural 
leaders in a healthy country arc the gentry.” And only just before 
tho History of Democracy cumc out, we had that exciting passage of 
arms between Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, where equality, poor 
thing, received blows from them both. Mr. Lowe declared that 
“no concession should be made to tho cry for equality, unless it 
appears that the State is menaced wdth more danger by its refusal 
than by its admission. No such case exists now or ever has existed 
in this country.” And Mr. Gladstone replied that equality was so 
utterly unattractive to the people of this country, inequ^ity was 
so dear to their hearts, that to talk of concessions being made to the 
cry for equality was absurd. “ There is no broad political idea,” 
says Mr. Gladstone •quite truly, “whicii has entered less into the 
formation of the political system of this country than tho love of 
equality.” And he adds : “ It is not the love of equality which has 
carried into every corner of the country the distinct undeniable 
popular preforened, yherever other things are equal, for a man who 
is a lord over a man who is not. Tho love of freedom itself is hardly 
stronger, in England than the love of aristocracy.” Mr. Gladstone 
goes on to quote a saying of Sir William Molesworth, that with our 
peio|de the love of aristocracy “is a religion.” And he concludes in 
his copious and eloquent way : Call this love of inequality by what 
name'' you please— the complement of the love of freedom, or its 
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n€g«Ahre«|>ole» or the Bhadotr irhioh the lote of freedom ee«ti|«^ 
leferbeeation of its voice in the halls of the ooiistitiitbn-*4t is an 
active, living, and life-giving power, which forms an insepaMhle 
essential dement in our political habits of mind, and asserts itself At 
every Step in the processes of our system.’’ 

And yet, on the other side, we have a consummate critic of life 
like Menander, delivering, as if there wore no doubt at all about the 
matter, the maxim : ** Choose equality ! ” An Englishman with 
any curiosity must surely bo inclined to ask himsolf how such a 
maxim can ever have got established, and token rank along with 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Moreover, we see 
that among the French, who have suffered so grievously, as we hear, 
from choosing equality, tho most gifted spirits continue to believe 
passionately in it ncverthcloss. “ Tho human ideal, as well as the 
social ideal, is,” says George Sand, “ to achieve equality.” She calls 
equality “ the goal of man and the law oi tho future.” She asserts 
that Franco is the most civilised of nations, and that its pre- 
eminence in civilisation it owes to equality. 

Hut Menander lived a long while ago, and George Sand was an 
enthusiast. Perhaps their differing from us about equality need not 
trouble us much. France, too, counts for but one nation, os 
England counts for one, also. Eqiiality may bo a religion with the 
p^coplc of France, us inequality, we are told, is a religion with the 
people of England. Hut wliat do other nations seem to think about 
the matter ? Now this is most certainly not a lecture on law and 
the rules of bequest. Hut it is evident that in the societies of 
Eurojic, with a constitution of property such as that which tho 
feudal ^Middle Ago left tlicm with — a constitution of property full of 
inequality — tho state of the law oi bequest shows us bow far each 
society wishes the inequality to continue. Tlio families in possession 
of great estates will not break them up if they can help it. Tho 
owners will do all they c*an, by entail and settlement, to prevent 
their successors from breaking them up. They will preserve 
inequality. Freedom of bequest, then, tho power of making entails 
and settlements, is sure, in an old European country like ourf^ to 
maintain inequality. And with us, who have tho religion of 
inequality, tho power of entailing and settling, and of willing pro- 
perty as one likes, exists, as is well knowm, in singular fulness — 
greater fulness than in any country of the Continent. Tho pro- 
posal of a measure such as tho Heal Estates Intestacy Bill is, in a 
country like ours, perfectly puerile. A European country like 
ours, wishing not to preserve inequality but to abate it, can only 
do so by interfering with tho freedom of bequest. This is what 
Turgot, tho wisest of French statesmen, pronounced before the 
Bevolution to be necessary, and what was done in Franco at tho 
great Hevolution. The Code Napoleon, the actual law of Frano0i, 
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forbids entails altogether^ and leaves m man free to dispose of buit one- 
fourth of his property, of whatever kind, if he have three children, or 
more, of one-third if he have two children, of one-half if he have but 
one child. Only in the rare case, therefore, of a man’s having but one 
child, can that child take the whole of his father s property. If there 
arc two children, two-thirds of the property must be equally divided 
between them ; if there are more than two, three-fourths. In this 
way has France, desiring equality, sought to bring equality about. 

Now the interesting point for us is, I say, to know how far other 
European communities, left in the same situation with us and 
France, having immense inequalities of class and property created 
for them by the; Sliddle Age, liave dealt with these inequalities by 
means of the law of bequest. Do they leave bequest free, as we do ? 
then, like us, tiny are for inequality. Do they interfere with the 
freedom of bequest, as France docs? then, like France, they are for 
equality. And wo shall be most interested, surely, by what the 
most civilised European communities do in this matter — communi- 
ties such as those of Oermany, Italy, Delgiuni, Holland, Switzerland. 
And among those communities we are most concerned, I think, with 
such as, in the conditions of freedom and of self-government which 
they demand for their life, arc most like ourselves. Germany, for 
instance, we shall less regard, because the conditions which the 
Germans seem to acccjJt for their life are so unlike what wo demand 
for ours; there is so much personal government there, so much 
Junhemm, militarism, ollicialism ; the community is so much more 
trained to submission than wo could bear, so much more used to be, 
as the popular phrase is, sat upon. Countries where the community 
has more a will of its pw'ii, or can more show it, are the most important 
for our present purpose — such countries as Belgium, Ilolland, Italy, 
Switzerland. Well, Belgium adopts purely and simply, as to 
bequest and inheritance, the provisions of the Code Napol^n. 
Holland adopts them purely and simply. Italy has adopted them 
substantially. Switzerland is a re^mblic, where the general feeling 
against inequality is strong, and where it might seem less necessary, 
therefore, to guard against inequality by interfering with the power 
of bequest. Each fjp,iiton has its own law of bequest. In Geneva, 
Vaud, and Zurich — perhaps the three most distinguished cantons — 
it is identical with that of France. In Berne, one-third is the fixed 
proportion which a man is free to dispose of by will ; the rest of his 
property must go among his children equally. In all the other 
cantons there are regulations of a like kind. Germany, I was saying, 
will interest us less than these freer countries. In Germanyp — though 
there is not the English freedom of bequest, but the rule of the 
Homan law prevails, the rule obliging the parent to assign a cer- 
tain portion to each child — in Germany entails and settlements in 
favour of an eldest son arc generally permitted. But there is a 
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remarlcaUe exception. The Bhine eonntties, which in the earlj 
part of this century were under French rule, and which th^ 
received the Code Napol^n, these countries refused to part with it 
when they were restored to Germany; and to this day Bhenish 
Prussia, Bhenish Hesse, and Baden, have the French law of bequest, 
forbidding entails, and^ dividing property in the way we have seen. 

The United States of America have the English liberty of bequest 
But the United States are, like Switzerland, a republic, with the 
republican sentiment for equality. Theirs is, besides, a now society ; 
it did not inherit the system of classes and of property which feudal- 
ism formed in Europe. The class by which they were settled was 
not a class with feudd habits and ideas. It is notorious that to hold 
great landed estates and to entail them upon an oldest son, is neither 
the practice nor the desire of any class in America. I remember 
hearing it said to an American in England : “ But, after all, you 
have the same freedom of bequest and inheritance as wo have, and if 
a man to-morrow chose in your country to entail a great landed 
estate rigorously, what could you do P The American answered : 

Set aside the will on the ground of insanity.'^ • 

You see we are in a manner taking the votes for and against 
equality. Wo ought not to leave out our own Colonics. In general 
they arc, of course, like tho United States of America, new societies. 
They have the English liberty of bequest. But they have no feudal 
past, and were not settled by a class with feudal habits and ideas, 
nevertheless it happens that there have arisen, in Australia, exceed- 
ingly large estates, and that the proprietors seek to keep them to- 
gether. And what have we seen happen lately ? An Act has been 
passed which in effect inflicts a fine upon every proprietor who holds 
a landed estate of more than a certain value. The measure has 
been severely blamed in England ; to Mr. Lowe such a concession 
to the cry for equality ” appears, as wo might expect, pregnant with 
warnings. At present I neither praise it nor blame it ; I simply 
take it as one of the votes for equality. And is it not a singular 
thing, I ask you, that while wo have tho religion of inequality, and 
can hardly bear to hear equality spoken of, there should be, among 
the nations of Europe which have politically mo3t in common with 
us, and in the Unit^ States of America, and in our own Colonies, 
this diseased appetite, as we must think it, for equality ? Perhaps 
Lord Beaconsfield may not have turned your minds to this subject as 
he turned mine, and what Menander or George Sand happen to have 
said may not interest you much ; yet surely, when you think of it, 
when you see what a practical revolt against inequality there is 
amongst so many people not so very unlike to ourselves, you must 
feel some curiosity to sift the matter a little further, and may be not 
ill-disposed to follow me while I try to do so. 

I' have received a letter from Clerkenwell, in which the writejc 
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reproaches me for lecturing about equality at this which he calls 
the most aristocratic and exclusive place out/' I am here because 
your Secretary invited me. But I am glad to treat the subject of 
equality before such an audience as tins. Some of you may remem* 
ber that I have roughly divided our English society into Barbarians, 
Philistines, Populace, each of them with their prepossessions, and 
loving to hear what gratifies them. But I remarked at the same 
time, that scattered throughout all these three classes w^ere a certain 
number of generous and humane souls, lovers of man's perfection, 
detached from the prepossessions of the class to^ vrhich they might 
naturally belong, and desirous that he who speaks to them should, as 
Plato says, not try to please his fellow-servants, but his true and 
legitimate masters, the heavenly Gods. I feel sure that among the 
members and frequenters of an institution like this, such humane 
souls arc apt to congregate in numbers. Even from the reproach 
which my Clerkenwell friend brings against you of being too aristo- 
cratic, I derive some comfort. Only I give to the term amtocratic a 
rather wide extension. An accomplished American, much known 
and much esteemed in this coimtry, the late Mr. Charles Sumner, 
says that what particularly struck him in England was the large class 
of gentlemen as distinct from the nobility, and the abundance 
amongst them of serious knowledge, high accomplishment, and**' 
refined taste — taste fastidious perhaps, says Mr. Sumner, to excess, 
but erring on virtue's side. And he goes on : I do not know that 
there is much differenco between the manners and social observances 
of the highest classes of England and those of the corresponding 
classes of France and Germany ; but in the rank immediately below 
the highest — as among the professions, or. military men, or literary 
men — there you will find that the Engh'shmen have the advantage. 
They are better educated and better bred, more careful in their 
personal habits and in social conventions, more refined." Mr. Sum- 
ner’s remark is just and important ; this large class of gentlemen in 
the professions, the services, literature, politics — and a good con- 
tingent is now added from business also — this large class, not of the 
nobility but with the accomplishments and taste of pn upper class, is 
something peculiar to England. Of t^is class I may probably assume 
that my present audience is in large measure composed. It is aristo- 
cratic in this sense, that it has the tastes of a cultivated class, a 
certain high standard of civilisation. Well, it is in its effects upon 
civilisation that Equality interests mo. And I speak to an audience 
with a high standard of civilisation. If I say, certain things in 
certain classes do not come up *to a high standard of civilisation, I 
ne^ not prove how and why they do not ; . you will feel whether they 
do or no. If they do not, I need not prove that this is a bad thing, 
that a high standard of civilisation is desirable ; you will instinctively 
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fed that it i«. Instead of oaUiiig tliu ^<the most aristomtio and 
exdnsLTe plane ouV’ I conedTe of it aa a eiritmd place; and in 
speaking about oivilisation half one’s labour is saved when one speaks 
about it among those who are oivilised. 

Politics are forbidden here; but equality is not a question of 
English politics. The abstract right to equality may, indeed, be a 
question of speculative politics. French equality appeals to this 
abstract natural right as its support. It goes back to a state of 
nature where all were equal, and supposes that ** the poor consented,” 
as Bousseau says, to the existence of rich people,” reserving always 
a natural right to return to tho state of nature. It supposes that 
a child has a natural right to his equal share in his father’s goods. 
The principle of abstract right, says Mr. Lowe, has never been admitted 
in England, and is false. I so entirely agree with him, that I run no 
risk of olSending by discussing equality upon tho basis of this principle. 
So far as I can sound human consciousness, I cannot, as I have often 
said, perceive that man is really conscious of any abstract natural 
rights at all. The natural light to have work found for one to do, 
the natural right to have food found for one to eat, rights sometimes 
so confidently and so indignantly asserted, seem to mo quite basdess. 
It cannot be too often reiicatcd — ^iieasants and workmen have no 
natural rights, not oil'o. Only w'o ought instantly to add, that kings 
and nobles have none cither. If it is the sound English doctrine 
that all rights are created by law and are based on expediency, and 
are alterable as the public advantage may I'cquirc, certainly that 
orthodox doctrine is mine. I’roperty is created and maintained by 
law. It would disappear in that state of piivato war and scramble 
which legal society suj)crsedes. Legal society creates, for the 
common good, tho right of ])roprrty, and for the common good that 
right is by legal society limiiablc. That property should exist, and 
thatdt should be held with a sense of security and with a power of 
disposal, may be taken, by us here at any rate, as a settled matter of 
expediency. With these conditions a good deal of inequality is 
inevitable. But that tho power of disposal should be practically 
unlimited, that the inequality should bo enormous, or that the degree 
of incquality*admitted at one time should bo^admitted aluaya — ^this 
is by no means so certain. The right of bequest was in early times, 
as Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Mill have pointed out, seldom recog- 
nised. In later times it has been limited in many countries in the 
way that we have seen ; even in England itself it is not formally 
quite unlimited. The question is one of expediency. It is assumed, 
I grant, with great unanimity amongst us, that our signal inequality 
of classes and property is expedient for our civilisation and wel&re. 
Bui this assumption, of which the distinguished personages who 
adopt it seem so sure that they think it needless to produce graandi 
for it, is just what wo have to examine. 
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Now, there is a sentence of Sir Erskine May, whom I have already 
quoted, which will bring us straight to the very point that I wish to 
raise. Sir Erskine May, after saying, as you have heard, that 
France has pursued social equality, and has come to fearful troubles, 
demoralisation, and intellectual stoppage by doing so, continues thus : 

Yet is she high, if not the first, in the scale of civilised nations/^ 
Why, here is a curious thing, surely! A nation pursues social 
equality, supposed to be an utterly false and baneful ideal ; it arrives, 
as might have been expected, at fearful misery and deterioration 
by doing so ; and yet, at the same time, it is high, if not the first, 
in the scale of civilised nations. "What do we mean by civilised ? 
Sir Erskine May does not seem to have asked himself the question. 
So wo will try to answer it for ourselves. Civilisation is the humanisa- 
tion of man in society. To be humanised is to comply with the true 
law of our human nature : senarc modum, fincmquv tenere, Naturamque 
sequi, says Lucan ; to keep our measure, and to hold fast our end, and 
to follow Nature.' ’ To he humanised is to make progress towards this, 
our true and full humanity. And to be civilised is to make progress 
towards this in civil society ; in that civil society “ without which," 
says Burke, ‘‘ man could not by any possibility arrive at the perfec- 
tion of which his nature is capable, nor even make a remote and faint 
approach to it." To be the most civilised of nations, 'therefore, is to 
be the nation which comes nearest io human perfection, in the 
state which that perfection essentially demands. And a nation which 
has been brought by the pursuit of social equality to moral deteriora- 
tion, intellectual stoppage, and fearful troubles, is perhaps the nation 
which has come nearest to human perfection in that state which 
such perfection essentially demands I M. Michelet himself, who 
would deny the demoralisation and the stoppage, and call the fearful 
troubles a sublime expiation for the sins of the whole world, could 
hardly say more for France than this. Certainly Sir Erskine #fay 
never intended to say so much. But into what a difficulty has he 
^somehow run himself, and what a good action would it bo to extricate 
him from it ! Let us sec whether the performance of that good 
action may not also he a way of clearing our minds as to the usea 
of equality. 

When we talk of man's advance towards his full humanity, we 
think of an advance, not along one lino only, but several. Certain 
races and nations, as we know, arc on certain lines pre-eminent and 
representative. Thcw Hebrew nation was pre-eminent on one great 
line. ” What nation," it was justly said by their lawgiver, ** hath 
statutes' and judgments so righteous as the law which I set before 
you this day P Keep therefore and do them ; for this is your 
wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the nations which * 
shall hear all these statutes and say: Surely this great nation is 
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a wise and understanding people! The Hellenic race was pre- 
eminent on other lines. Isocrates could say of Athens : Our dly 
has left the rest of the world so far behind in jdulosophy and 
eloquence, that those educated by Athens have become the teachers 
of the rest of mankind ; and so well has she done her part, that the 
name of Greeks seems no longer to stand for a race, but to stand 
for intelligence itself, and they who share in our culture are callod 
Greeks even before those who arc merely of our own blood.’’ The 
power of intellect and science, the power of beauty, tho power of 
social life and manners — these are what Greece so felt, and fixed, 
and may stand for. They are great elements in our humanisation. 
The power of conduct is another great eloiuent ; and this was so felt 
and fixed by Israel that we can never with justice refuse to allow 
Israel, in spite of all his shortcomings, to stand for it. 

So you see that in being humanised wo have to move along several 
lines, and that on certain lines certain nations find their strength 
and take a lead. Wo may elucidate the thing yet further. Nations 
now existing may be said to feci or to have felt tho power of this or 
that element iti our humanisation so signally that they are charac- 
terised by it. No one who knows this country would deny that it is 
characterised, in a remarkable degree, by a sense of tho power of 
conduct. Our feeling for religion is one part of this ; our industry 
IS another. What foreigners so much remark in us— our public 
spirit, oiir love, amidst all our liberty, for public order and for 
stability — are i)arts of it too. The power of beauty was so felt by 
tho Italians that their art revived, as wo know, the almost lost 
idea of beauty, and the serious and successful pursuit of it. Cardinal 
Antonelli, speaking to me about the education of tho common people 
in Borne, said that they were illiterate indeed, hut whoever mingled 
with them at any public show, and heard them pass judgment on the 
beauty or ugliness of what came before them — brutto,** helW* 
— ^would find that their judgment agreed admirably, in general, with 
just what the most cultivated people would say. Even at the present 
time, then, the Italians are pre-eminent in .feeling tho power of 
beauty. Tho power of knowledge, in the same way, is eminently 
an influence with the Germans. This by no.^eans implies, as is 
sometimes supposed, a high and fine general culture. What it 
implies is a strong sense of the necessity of knowing mentificaUfj^ 
as the expression is, tho things which have to be known by us — of 
knowing them systematically, by the regular and aright process, and 
in the only real way. And this sense the Germans especially have. 
Finally, there is tho power of social life and manners. And even the 
Athenians themselves, perhaps, have hardly felt this power so much 
as the French. 

Ybltaire, in a famous passage, where ho extols tho ago pf Louis XTV* 
and ranks it with the chief epochs in the civilisation of our race, has 
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to specify tlie gift bestowed on us by the age of Louis XlYtf as the 
age of Pericles, for instance, bestowed on us its art and literature, 
and the Italian Renascence its revival of art and literature. And 
Voltaire shows all his acuteness in fixing on the gift to name. It is 
not the sort of gift which we expect to see named. The great gift 
of the age of Louis XIY. to the world, says Voltaire, was this: 
Ve^rit de aodeUf the spirit of society, the social spirit. And another 
French writer, looking for the good points in the old French nobility, 
says that this at any rate is to be said in their favour : they established 
a high and charming ideal of social intercourse and manners, for a 
nation formed to profit by such nn ideal, and which has profited by 
it over since. And in America, perhaps, we see the disadvantages of 
having social equality before there has been any such high standard 
of social life and manners formed. Wo are not disposed in England, 
most of us, to attach all this importance to social intercourse and 
manners. Yet Burke says: There ought to be a system of 
manners in every nation which a well-formed mind would be 
disposed to relish.^' And the power of social life and manners is 
truly, as we have seen, one of the great elements in our humanisa- 
tion. Unless we have cultivated it wo are incomplete. The impulse 
for cultivating it is not, indeed, a moral impulse. It is by no means 
identical with the moral impulse to help our neighbour and to do 
him good. Yot in many ways it works to a like end. It brings 
men together, makes tlicm feel the need of one another, be con- 
sideiato of one another, understand one another. But, above all 
things, it is a promoter of equality. It is by the humanity of their 
manners that men are made equal. A man thinks to show himself 
my equal,” says Goethe, “ by being groh — ^that is to say, coarse and 
rude ; he does not show himself my equal, he shows himself grobJ* 
But a commimity having humane manners is a community of equals, 
and in such a community great social inequalities have really no 
meaning, while they are at the same^timo a menace and an embar- 
rassment to perfect ease of social intercourse. A community with 
the spirit of society i^ eminently, therefore, a community with the 
spirit of equality. A nation with a genius for society, like the 
French or the AthcjiianSy is irresistibly drawn toVards equality. 
From the first moment when the French people, with its congenital 
sense for the power of social intercourse and manners, come into 
existence, it was on its road to equality. When it had once got a 
high standard of social manners abundantly established, and at the 
same tune, the Uatural, material necessity for the feudal inequality 
of olasM and property pressed upon it no longer, the French people 
introduoed equality and made the French Revolution. It was not 
the spirit of philanthropy which mainly caused that Revolution, 
neiAiBr was it«the spirit of envy ; it was the spirit of society.. 

The well-bemg of the many comes out more and more distiiioify, 
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as time goes on, as the objecst we most pursue. An indbriAiiil or 
a class, eoneentrating their ^rts upon their own wdtbeing eaetln* 
sively, do but beget troubles both for others and for themselm also. 
"So indiTidual life can bo truly prosperous, passed, as Obertnann 
says, in the midst of men who 8ufler^;;m^s au milteu dea gMmHom 
qni Bouffrent. To tlio noble soul, it cannot bo happy ; to the ignoble* 
it cannot be secure. Socialistic and oommunistlo schemes hare 
generally, however, a fatal defect ; they are content with too low 
and material a standard of well-being. That instinct of perfection, 
which is tho mostor-power in humanity, always rebels at this, and 
frustrates tho work. Many arc to be mado partakers of well-befasg, 
true; but tho ideal of well-being is not to be, on that account, 
lowered and coarsened. M. de Luveleye, the political economist, 
who is a Belgian and a Protestant, and whose testimony therefore 
wo may the more readily take about Prance, says that France, being 
the country of Europe where the soil is more divided than anywhere 
except in Switzerland and Norway, is at tho same time the countl^ 
where material well-being is most widely spread, where wealth has 
of late years increased most, and where population is least outrun* 
ning tho limits which, for the comfort and progress of the working 
(dasscs themselves, seem necessary. This may go for a good deal. 
It supplies an answer to what Sir Erskino May says about tho bad 
effects of equality upon French prosperity. But 1 will quote to you 
from Mr. Ilamorton what goes, I tliiiik, for yet more. Mr. Hamertou 
is au excellent observer and reporter, and has lived for many years in 
Franco. He says of tho French peasantry that they are exceedingly 
ignorant So they are. But ho adds : ** They are at the same time 
full of intelligence ; their manners arc excellent, they have delicate 
perceptions, they have tact, they have a certain refinement which a 
brutalised peasantry could not pcsisibly have. If you talk to one of 
them at his own homo, or in his field, he will enter into conversation 
with you quite easily, and sustain his part in a perfectly becoming 
way, with a pleasant combination of dignity and quiet humour. The 
interval between him and a Kentish labourer is enormous.*' This is 
indeed worth your attention. Of course all mankind are, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, of our own flesh and bloodt But you know how 
often it happens in England that a cultivated person, a person of 
the sort that Mr. Charles Sumner describes, tall^g to one of the 
lower class, or oven of the middle class, feels, and cannot but 
feel, that there is somehow a wall of partition •between himself and 
the other, that they seem to belong to two different worlds. Thoughts, 
feelings, perception, susceptibilifics, language, manners— everjdhing 
— are different. Whereas, with a French peasant, the most cultivated 
man may find himself in sympathy, feel that he is talking to an 
oquaL This is an experience which has been made a tho inam t, 
times, and which may be made again any day. And it majF iMt 
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carried beftmd the lange of mere conTersation, it may be extended 
to things like pleasures, recreations, eating and drinking, and so on. 
ibi general the pleasures, recreations, eating and drinking of English 
people, when once you get below that class which Mr. Charles 
Sumner calls the class of gentlemen, are to one of that class unpalat- 
able and impossible. In France there is not this incompatibility. 
The gentleman feels himself in a world, not alien or repulsive, but 
a world where people make the same sort of demands upon life, in 
things of this sort, which he himself does. In all these respects 
France is the country where the people, os distinguished from a 
wealthy refined class, most lives what we call a humane life, the life 
of civilised man. Of course, fastidious {persons con and do pick 
holes in it. There is just now, in France, a noblesse newly revived, 
full of pretension, full of airs and graces and disdains ; but its sphere 
is narrow, and out of its own sphere no one cares very much for it. 
There is a general equality in a humane kind of life. This is the 
secret of the passionate attachment with which France inspires all 
Frenchmen, in spite of her fearful troubles, her checked prosperity, 
her disconnected units, and the rest of it. There is so much of the 
goodness and agreeabloncss of life there, and for so many. It is 
the secret of her having been able to attach so ardently to her the 
Gorman and Protestant people of Alsace, while we have been so 
little able to attach the Celtic and Catholic people of Ireland. 
France brings the Alsatians into a social system so full of the good- 
ness and agrecablencss of life ; Ave offer to the Irish no such attrac- 
tion. It is the secret, finally, of the prevalence which we have 
remarked in other continental countries of a legislation tending, like 
that of France, to social equality. The social system which equality 
creates in France is, in the eyes of others, such a giver of the good- 
ness and agrceablcness of life, that they seek to get the goodness by 
getting the equality. 

Yet France has had her fearful troubles, as Sir Erskine May justly 
says. She sufiers too, he adds, from demoralisation and intellectual 
stoppage. Let us admit, if he Irkcs, this to be true also. His error is 
that he attributes all this to equality. Equality, as we have seen, has 
brought France to a really admirable and enviable pitch of humanisa- 
tion in one important line. And this, the work of equality, is so much 
a good in Sir Erskino May’s eyes, that he has mistaken it for the whole 
of which it is a part, frankly identifies it with civilisation, and is in- 
clined to pronounce Franco the most civilised of nations. But we 
have seen how much goes to full humanisation, to true civilisation, 
besides the power of social life and bianncrs. There is the power of 
conduct,* the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty. 
The power of conduct is the greatest of all. And without in the least 
wishing to preach, I must observe, as a mere matter of natural fact 
and experience, that for the power of conduct France has never had 
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anytliiiig like the samo flense wluok she has had power of 

life and manners. Michelet, himself a Frenchman, gives us the zeaseft 
why the Bcformation did not succeed in France. It did not succeed, 
he says, because la France ne ronkit paa de reform fftorafe—motid 
reform France would not have, and the Reformation was above all a 
moral movement. The sense in France for the power of conduct has 
not greatly deepened, I think, since. Tlio sense for the power of 
intellect and knowledge has nut been adequate either. The sense fer 
beauty has not been adequate. Intclligenco and beauty have been, in 
general, but so far reached us they can be and are reached by men 
who, of the elements of perfect humanisation, lay thorough hold uj^n 
one only — the power of social intercourse and manners. I speak of 
France in general ; she has had, and she lias, individuals who stand 
out and who form exceptions. AVcll then, if a nation laying no true 
hold upon the powers of beauty and knowledge, and a most failing 
and feeble hold upon tlio power of conduct, comes to demoralisation 
and intellectual stoppage and fearful troubles, wo need not be inor- 
dinately surprised. Whut wc should rather marvel at is the healing 
and bountiful operation of Nature, w'hcreby tho laying firm hold on 
one real element in our humanisation has had for Franco results so 
bcnclicent. 

And tluis, when Sir Krskinc May gets bewildered between France^s 
equality and fearful troubles on the one hand, and tho civilisation of 
France on the otlier, let us suggest to him that perhaps he b 
bewildered by his data because he combines them ill. France has 
not exemplary disaster and ruin as the fruits of equality, and at tho 
Name time, and independently of this, an exemplary civilisation. 
She has u large measure of happiness and success as the fruits of 
equality, and she has a very largo measure of dangers and troubles as 
tho fruits of something else. " 

We have more to do, however, than to help SirErskino May out of 
his scrape about France. We have to see whether tho consideratians 
which we have been employing may not be of use to us about 
England. 

Wo shall hot have much difficulty in admitting whatever good 
is to be said of ourselves, and we will try not to bo unfair by 
excluding all that is not so favourable. Indeed, our less favourable 
side is the one which we should be the most anxious to note, 
in order that we may mend it. But wo Will begin with the 
good. Our people has energy and honesty as its good characteristics. 
We have a strong sense for tho diief power in tho life and progress 
of man — ^tho power of conduct. So far we speak of tho English 
people as a whole. Then we have a rich, refined, and splendid 
aristocracy. And we have, according to Mr. Charles Sumner^s aciitti 
aad true remark, a clan of gentlemen, not of the nobilitjr, bnt 
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'tee^^jsolliTated/aiiid i^^fined, lal^ger than is to be fotoid in aiq^ other 
oou^i^. ‘ For iheso lart Ve have Mr. Sumner’s testimony. Aato 
tito ilAmdoUr of our aristocracy, all the world is agreed. Then wo 
Jurre a middle class and a lower class; and they, after all, are the 
immense bulk of the nation. 

Let us see how the civilisation of these classes appears to a Frenoh- 
num, ^who has witnessed, in his own country, the considerable 
humanisation of these classes by equality. To such an observer our 
middle class divides itself into a serious portion, and a gay or 
rowdy portion ; both are a marvel to him. With the gay or rowdy 
portion wo need not much concern ourselves; we shall figure it 
to our minds sufficiently if we conceive it as the source of that war- 
song produced in these recent days of excitement — 

“ Wo don’t want to fight, but by jingo, if we do, 

Wo’vo got the ships, wo’vc got the men, and ve’vo got the money too.** 

We may also partly judge its standard of life, and the needs of its 
nature, by the modern English theatre, perhaps the most contemptible 
in Europe. But tho real strength of the English middle class is in its 
serious portion. And of this a Frenchman, who was here some little 
time ago as the correspondent, 1 think, of tho SiMe newspaper, and 
whose letters wore afterwards published in a volume, writes as 
follows. He had been attending some of the Moody and Sankey, 
meetings, and ho says: understand tho success of Messrs. 

Moody and Sankey, one must bo familiar with English manners, one 
must know the mind-deadening influence of a narrow Biblism, one 
must have experienced tho sense of acute ennui which the aspect and 
the frequontation of this great division of English society produce in 
others, the want of elasticity and the chronic ennui which characterise 
this class its^, petrifi!ed in a narrow Protestantism and in a perpetual 
reading of the Bible.” You know the French ; — little more Biblism, 
one may take leave to say, would do them no harm. But an audience 
like this— and hero, as I said, is tho advantage of an audience like 
this — will have no difficulty in admitting the amount of truth which 
there is in tho Frenchman’s picture. It is the picture of a class 
which, driven by its sense for the power of conduct, in the beginning 
of the sevontoentb century, entered — as I have more than once said, 
and as I may more than once have occasion in future to say— ^ 
entered the prison of Puritanism^ and had the hey turned upon its 
spirit there for two* hundred years. They did not know, good and 
earnest people as they were, that to the building up of human life there 
belong those other powers also— tho power of intellect and know- * 
the power of beauty, the power of social life and manners. 
And BOmething, by what they became, they gained, and the whdle 
Ijj^ion with them ; they deepened and fixed for this nation the sense 
'w.cqnduot* But they created a type of life and manners, of whidi 
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ih6j tfunDfldYes tedded eve ebwte leei^ii^ IniteteUk 

firtidly condemned by its bidecniteeaBi its iirnnepee-enaiii^ end egdlM 
which ihe instinct of oel&tneserYation in hnmaaiify vebelc 

PsrtiBaas fight against fiicts in Ysin. Mr. Qoldwia Smitei a 
writer of eloquence and power, although too prone to aoetlity^ kapir« 
tisan of the Puritans, and of the Nonoonformists Irho are tee speoial 
inheritors of the Puritan tradition. He angrily resents tee inqpnte^ 
tion upon that Puritan type of life, on which tee life of our seriions 
middle class has been formed, that it was doomed to hideoosness, to 
immense ennui. He protests that it had beauty, amenity, acoom« 
plishment. Let us go to facts. Charles I., who, with all his fhults, 
had the just idea that art and letters are great civilisers, made, as 
you know, a famous collection of pictures — our first National Gallery. 
It was, I suppose, the best collection at that time north of the Alps. 
It contained nine Raphaels, eleven Correggios, twenty-eight Titians. 
What became of that collection ? The journals of tee House of 
Commons will tell you. There you may see the Puritan Parliament 
disposing of this Whitcliall, or York House, collc'ction, as follows :-r- 

Ordered, that all such pictures and statues there as ore without 
any superstition, shall be forthwith sold . . . Ordered, that all 
such pictuies there as liave the representation of the Second Person 
in Trinity upon them, shall bo forthwith burnt. Ordered, that all 
such pictures tliero, as have the representation of the Virgin Mary 
upon them, shall ho foithwiih burnt.” There wo have the weak* 
side of our parliamentary govemment and our serious middle class. 
Wo are incapable of sending Mr Gladstone to be tried at the Old 
Bailey hecaubc ho proclaims his antipathy to Lord Beaconsfield ; a 
majority m our House of Commons is incapable of hailing, Sfite 
frantic laughter and applause, a string of indecent jests against 
Christianity and its founder; but wo are not, or wer^ not, inca- 
pable of producing a Parliament which bums or sells tee master^ 
pieces of Italian art. And one may surely say of such a Puritan 
Pailiament, and of those who determine its line for it, that they had 
not the spirit of beauty. 

What shall wo say of amenity ? Milton was bom a humanist, but 
ihe Puritan temper, as wo know, mastered him. There is nothing 
more unlovely and unomiable than Milton the Puritan disputant. 
Some ono answers his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
mean not,” rejoins Milton, **to dispute philosophy with this pork, 
who never road any.” However, ho docs reply to bim, and throughout 
the reply Milton’s great joke is, that his adversary, who was anony- 
mous, is a serving^mau. Finally, he winds up his text with much 
doubt and trepidation ; for it may be bis trenchers were not scraped, 
and teat which never yet afforded com of favour to his noddle— ^tec 
salt-cellar — was not rubbed ; and therefore, in this haste, 
gsaatmg that his anaven fbll fool upon each other, and praying 
u^uld not think he writes as a prophet, but as a man, he fC 
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jack, fills his fiagon, qireods the table, and serves up 
icttDt&er/’ There you hare the same spirit of urbanity and amenity, 
ail much of it and as little, as generally informs the religious con- 
troversies of our Puritan middle class to this day. 

But Mr. Goldwin Smith insists, and picks out his own exemplar 
of the Puritan type of life and manners, and even here let us 
follow him. He picks out the most favourable ^ecimen he con 
find, Colonel Hutchinson, whoso well-known memoirs, written by 
his widow, we have all read with interest. ‘‘Lucy Hutchinson,’’ 
says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “ is painting what she thought a perfect 
Puritan would he; and her picture presents to us not a coarse, 
crop-eared, and snuffling fanatic, but a highly accomplished, refined, 
gallant, and most (uniiihlc, thougli religious and seriously minded, 
gentleman.” Let us, I say, in this example of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
own choosing, lay our finger upon the points where this type 
deflects from the truly humuno ideal. Mrs. Hutchinson relates a 
story which gives us a good notion of what the amiable and accom- 
plished social intercourse, even of a picked Puritan family, was. 
Her husband was Governor of Nottingham. He had occasion, she 
says, “to go and break up a private meeting in the cannoneer’s 
chamber ; ” and in the cannoneer’s chamber “ were found some notes 
concerning pxdobaptism, which, being brought into the Governor’ll^ 
lodgings, his wife having perused them and compared them with the 
Scrij^ures, found not what to say against the truths they asserted 
concerning the misapplication of that ordinance to infants.” Soon 
afterwards she expects her confinement, and communicates the can- 
noneer’s doubts about pacdobaptism to her husband. The fatal cannoneer 
makes a breach in him too. “ Then he bought and read all the eminent 
treatises on both sides, which at that time came thick from the presses, 
and still was cleared in the error of the pcedobaptists.” Finally, 
Mrs. Hutchinson is confined. Then the Governor “ invited all the 
ministers to dinner, and propounded his doubt and the ground thereof 
to them. None of them could defend their practice with any satis- 
factory reason, but the tradition of the Church from the primitive 
times, and their main buckler of fed oral holiness, which Tombs and 
Denne had cxcellcnUy overthrown. Ho and his wife then, profess- 
ing themselves unsatisfied, desired their opinions.” With the 
opinions I w'ill not trouble you, but hasten to the result: “Where- 
upon that infant was not baptised.” 

No doubt to a lilrge division of English society at this very day, 
that sort of dinner and discussion, and, indeed, the whole manner of 
lifo'>and conversation here suggested by Mrs. Hutchinson’s narrative, 
will seem both natural and amiable, and such as to meet the needs 
of mi^Cboth as a religious and as a social creature.' Ton know the 
sation which reigns in thousands of middle-class families at thie 
i^ur about nunneries, teetotalism, the confessional, eternal punish- 






ment, ritualism, disestabliriimeut. It goes wherever the yliin jose 
which is moulded on the Puritan type o:^ Ulo. In the long tdttter 
evenings of Toronto Mr. Goldwin Smith has had, probsUy, ahonAsnt 
experience of it. What is its enemy P The instinct of srif^preserva- 
tion in humanity. Men moke crude types and try to impose them, 
but to no purpose. ^^Uhomme iagite^ Dim h mine/* says Bossuet. 
« There ore many devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless the 
counsel of the Eternal, that shall stand.” Those who offer us the 
Puritan typo of life offer us a religion not true, the claims of intel- 
lect and knowledge not satisfied, the claim of beauty not satisfied, 
the claim of manners not satisfied. In its strong sense for con- 
duct that life touches truth; but its other imperfections hinder 
it from employing oven this sense aright. The typo mastered our 
nation for a time. Then camo the reaction. The nation said: 

This typo, at any rate, is amiss ; we are not going to be all like 
that.** The type retired into our middle class, and fortified itself 
there. It seeks to endure, to emerge, to deny its own imper- 
fections, to impose itself again ; irapos«»iblo I If wo continue to live 
we must outgrow it. The very class in which it is rooted, our 
middle class, will have to nckuowlcdgo the type’s inadequacy, will 
have to acknowledge the hideousness, tho immense ennui of the life 
which this typo has created, will have to transform itself thoroughly. 
It will have to admit the largo part of truth which thoro is in the 
^criticisms of our Ficnchman, uhom we have too long forgott^. 

After our middle class he turns his attention to our lower class. 
And of the lower and larger portion of this, tho portion not bordering 
on the middle class and sharing its faults, ho says : ** I consider this 
multitude to bo absolutely devoid, not only of political principles, 
but oven of the most simple notions of good and evil. Certainly it 
docs not appeal, this mob, to the principles of ’ 80 , which you 
English make game of ; it docs not insist on tho rights of man ; 
what it wants is beer, gin, and/tfw.” ^ 

That is a description of what Mr. Bright would call the residuum, 
only our author seems to think the residuum a very large body. 
And its condition strikes him with amazement and horror. And 
surely well it* may. Let us recall Mr. Uamerton’s account of the 
most illiterate class in France ; what an amount of civilisation they 
have notwithstanding ! And this is always to bo understood, in 
hearing or reading a Frenchman’s praise of England. He envies our 
liberty, our public spirit, our trade, our stability. • But there is always 
reserve in his mind. He never means for a moment that ho would 
like to change with us. Life seems to hirn so much better a thing 
in France for so many more people, that, in spite of tho fearful 
troubles of Fiance, it is far best to be a Frenchman. A Frenchman 
might agree with Mr. Cobden, that life is good in England foz th<|^ 

(1) So in tho original. 
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people who havo at least £5,000 a year. But the ciTilisation of that 
immense majority who have not £6,000 a year, or £600, or even 
£100, of our middle and lower class, seems to him too deplorable. 

And now what has this condition of our middle and lower class to 
tell us about equality P How is it, must wo not ask, how is it that, 
being without fearful troubles, having, as a nation, a deep sense for 
conduct, having signal energy and honesty, having a splendid 
aristocracy, having an exceptionally largo class of gentlemen, wo arc 
yet so little civilised ? ITow is it that our middle and lower class, 
in spite of the individuals among them who are raised by happy 
gifts of nature to a more humane life, in spite of the seriousness of 
the middle class, in spite of the general honesty and power of true 
work, reru$ labor, which prevail throughout the lower, do yet present, 
us a whole, the characters which wo have seen P 

And really it seems as if the current of our discourse carried us of 
itself to but one conclusion. It seems as if wo could not avoid con- 
cluding, that just as France owes her fearful troubles to other things 
and her civilisedness to equality, so w^o owe our immunity from 
fearful troubles to other things, and our uncivilisedness to inequality. 

Knowledge is easy,” says the wise man, to him that undcr- 
standeth easy, ho means, to him who wdll use his mind simply and 
rationally, and not to make him think he can know what he cannot,^ 
or to maintain, per fas et nvfns, a false thesis with which he fancies 
his in^rcsts to be bound up. And to him who will use his mind' 
as the wise man recommends, surely it is easy to see that our short- 
comings in civilisation arc due to our inequality ; or in other words, 
that the inequality of classes and property, which came to us from 
the Middle Age and which we maintain because we have the religion 
of inequality, that this constitution of things, I say, has the natural 
and necessary effect, under present circumstances, of materialising 
our upper class, vulgarising our middle class, and brutalisiqg our 
lower class. And this is to fail in civilisation. 

For only just look how the facts combine themselves. I have said 
little as yet about our aristocratic class, except that it is splendid. 
Yet these, our often very unhappy brethren,” as Burke calls them, 
are by no means matter for nothing Ait ecstasy. Our charity ought 
certainly, as he says, to extend " a due and anxious sensation of pity 
to the distiesses of the miserable great.” Burke’s extremely strong 
language about their miseries and defects I will not quote. For my 
part, I am always disposed to marvel that human beings, in a position 
80 false, should be so good as these are. Their reason for existing 
waa to servo as a number of centres in a world disintegrated after 
the" ruin of the Bomon Empire, and slowly re-constltuting itself. 
Numerous centres of material force were needed, and^hese a feudal 
aristocracy supplied. Their largo and hereditary estates served this 
pablic end. The owners had a positive function, for which their 
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^tes wore essontiol. In onr modem imrld the function ic g<nio ; 
and the great estates, with an infiiutdy multiplied power of 
ing to more pleasure and indulgences remain. The energy and 
honesty of our race does not leave itself without witness, and in no 
class are there more conspicuous examples of individuals raised by 
happy gifits of nature far above their follows and their circumstances. 
But on the whole, with no necessary function to fulfil, never conver- 
sant with life as it really is, tempted, flattered, and spoiled from 
childhood to old ago, our aristocratic class is inevitably materiulised, 
and the more so the more the development of industry and ingenuity 
augments the means of luxury. Every one can see how bod is the 
action of such aiiaiistocracy upon the class of newly ehriohod people, 
whose great danger is a materialistic ideal, just because it is tho 
ideal they can easiest comprehend. Tho eflect on society at largo, 
and on national progres'^, is what wo must regard. Turn oven to that 
sphere w'hich aristocnicics think specially their own, and where they 
have under other circumstances been really cfiective — tho sphere of 
politics. - When there is need for any largo forecast of tho course of 
human affairs, for an acquaintance with tho ideas which in the end 
sway mankind, and for an estimate of their power, aristocracies arc 
out of their element, and materialist aristocracies most of all. 
In the immense spii'itUiil movement of our day, tho English aria 
tocracy, us I have said, always reminds mo of Pilate confronting 
the phenomenon of Christianity. Nor can a materialist class 
have a serious and fruitful senso for the power of beauty. They 
may imagine themselves in pursuit of beauty; but how often, 
alas, docs tho pursuit come to little more than dabbling a little in 
what they are pleased to call art, and making a great deal of 
what they are pleased to call love ! For tho power of manners, on 
the other hand, an aristocratic class, whether materialised or not, will 
always from its circumstances have a strong sense. And although 
for this power of social life and manners, so important to civi- 
lisation, our race has no special natural turn, in our aristocracy 
this power emerges, and marks them. When the day of genersd 
humanisation comes, they will have fixed tho standard of manners. 
The English simplicity, too, makes the best of tho English aristocracy 
more frank and natural than the best of the like class anywhere else, 
and even tho worst of them it mokes free from the incredible fatuities 
and absurdities of the worst. Then tho sense of conduct they share 
with their countrymen at large, Bx no class has it such trials to 
undergo ; in none is it more often and more grievously overborne. 
But really tho right comment on this is the comment of Pepys upon 
the evil courses of Charles II. and the Duke of York and the court 
of that day : ** At all which I am sorry ; but it is tho effect of iflle**^ 
ness, and having nothing else to employ their great Bpiiiis upon/'*' 
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HeaTeii forbid that I should speak in dispraise of that unique and 
most English class which Mr. Ciiarlcs Sumuer extols — ^tho largo class- 
of gentlemen, not of the landed class or the nobility, but cultivated 
and refined. They are a seemly product of the energy and of the 
power to rise in our race. Without, in general, rank and splendour 
and wealth and luxury to polish thorn, they have made their omi 
the high standard of life and manners of an aristocratic and refined 
class. Not having all the dissipations and distractions of this class, 
they are much more seriously alive to the power of intellect and 
knowledge, to the power of beauty. The sense of conduct, too, meets 
with fewer temptations. To some extent, however, their contiguous- 
ness to the aristocratic class materialises them, as it does the class 
of newly enriched people. The most palpable action is on the young, 
and on their standard of life and enjoyment. But in general, for 
this whole class, established facts, the materialism they see regnant, 
too much block their mental horizon, and limit the possibilities of 
things to them. They are deficient in openness and flexibility of 
mind, in free play of ideas, in faith and ardour. Civilised they 
arc, but they are not much of a civilising force ; they arc somehow 
bounded and ineffective. 

So on the middle class they produce singularly little effect. 
What the middle class sees is that splendid piece of materialism, the 
aristocratic class, with a wealth and luxury utterly out of their reach, 
with a standard of social life and manners, the offspring of that 
wealth and luxury, seeming utterly out of their reach also; and 
thus they are thrown back upon themselves — upon a defective type of 
religion, a narrow range of Intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of manners. And the lower class see 
before them the aristocratic class, and its civilisation, such as it is, 
even infinitely more out of their reach than out of that of the middle 
class ; while the life of the middle class, W’ith its unlovely types of 
religion, thought, beauty, and manners, has naturally, in general, 
no great attractions for them either ; and so they too are thrown 
back upon themselves ; upon their beer, their gin, and their fun. 
Now, then, you will understand who . I meant by saying that our 
inequality materialises our up2)cr class, vulgarises our middle, brutal- 
ises our lower. And the greater the inequality the more marked is 
its bad action upon the middle and lower classes. In Scotland the 
landed aristocracy fills the scene, as is well known, still more than 
in England ; the other classes are more squeezed back and effaced, 
and the social civilisation of the lower middle class and of the poorest 
class, in Scotland, is an example of the consequences. Compared 
with the same class even in England, the Scottish lower middle 
class is most visibly, to vary llilr. Charles Sumner's phrase, less weU- 
bred, less careful in personal habits and in social conventions, less 
refined. Let any one who doubts it go, after issuing from the aris- 
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tocratic solitudes which possess Loch Lomond, let him go oadL 
observe tho shopkeepers and tho middle class in Dumbarton, and 
Greenock, and Gourock, and tho places along the mouth of the 
Clyde. And for the poorest class, who that has seen it can ever 
forget the hardly human horror, the abjection and uncivilisedness of 
Glasgow ? 

What a strange religion, then, is our religion of inequality! 
Hemance is good in its way, but ours is not even a romantic religion, 
Xo doubt our aristocracy is an object of strong public interest. The 
Times itself bestows a leading article by way of epithalamium on the 
Duke of Norfolk’s marriage. And those journals of a new type, full of 
talent, and which interest me {particularly because they seem as if 
they were written by tho young Hon of our youth — tho young Hon 
grown mellow and, as the French say, rivcin% arrived at his full and 
ripe knowledge of tho world, and minded to enjoy the smooth 
evening of his days — those journals, in tho main a sort of social 
gazette of the aristocracy, arc apparently not read by that class 
only which they most concern, but are read with avidity by other 
classes also. And the common people too have undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, a wonderful preference for a lord. Yet our 
aristocracy, fiom the action upon it of tho Wars of tho Roses, the 
Tudors, and the political necessities of George III., is for the imagi« 
nation a singularly modern and uninteresting one. Its splendour of 
station, w'caltb, sliow, and luxury, is then what the other classes 
really admire in it; and this is not an elevating admiration. So 
that when Mr. Gladstone invites us to call our love of inequoUty 

the complement of tho love of freedom or its negative pole, or the 
shadow which tho love of freedom casts, or the reverberation of its 
voice in the halls of the constitution,” wo must surely answer that all 
this mystical eloquence is not in tho least necessary to explain so 
simple a matter ; that our love of inequality is really the vulgarity 
in us,' and tho brutality, admiring and worshipping the splendid 
materiality. 

Our present social organisation, however, will and must endure 
until our middle class is provided with some better ideal of life than 
it has now. That organisation has been an appointed stage in our 
growth ; it has been of good use, and has enabled us to do great 
things. But tho use is at an end, and tho stage is over. Ask 
yourselves if you do not often feel in yourselves a sense, that 
in spite of the strenuous efforts for good of so many excellent 
persons amongst us, wo begin somehow to flounder and to beat 
the air ; that uro seem to bo finding ourselves stopped on thza 
line of advance and on that, and to be threatened with a 
standstill. It is that wo are trying to live on with a 
organisation of which tho day is over. Certainly equality 
never of itself alone give us a perfect civilisation. Rtttj,' 'With. 
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such inequality as ours, a perfect civilisation is impossible. To 
that conclusion, facts, and the stream itself of this discourse, do 
seem, I think, to carry us irresistibly. Wo arrive at it because 
they so choose, not because we so choose. Our tendencies are 
all tho other way. We are most of us politicians, and in one of 
two camps, the Liberal or tho Conservative ; and Liberals tend to 
accept the middle cIuks as it is and to praiso the nonconformists, 
while tho Conservatives tend to accept the upper class as it is, 
and to praise tho aristocracy. And yet here wo are at the con- 
clusion, that one of the great obstacles to our civilisation is British 
nonconformity, and the other, British aristocracy ! — and this while 
wo are yet forced to recognise excellent special qualities, as well as 
tho general English energy and honesty, and a number of emergent 
humane individuals, in both of them. Clearly such a conclusion can 
bo none of our own socking. Then again, to remedy our inequality, 
there must be a change in the law of bequest, as in Franco ; and the 
faults and inconveniences of the French law of bequest are obvious. 
It tends to over-divide property ; it is unequal in operation, and can 
bo eluded by people limiting their families ; it makes the children, 
however ill they choose to behave, independent of tho parent. To 
bo sure, Mr. Mill and others have shown that a law of bequest, 
fixing tho maximum, whether of land or money, which any ono 
individual may take by bequest or inheritance, but in other re- 
spects leaving tlio testator quite free, has none of tho inconve- 
niences of the French law', and is in every W'ay preferable. But 
evidently these are not questions of practical politics. Imagine 
Lord Ilartiiigton going down to Glasgow, and meeting his Scotch 
Liberals there, and saying to them: “You are ill at ease, and 
you are calling for change, and very justly. But the cause 
of your being ill at case is not what you suppose. The cause 
of your being ill at case is tho profound imperfectness of your social 
civilisation. Your social civilisation is indeed such as I forbear to 
characterise. But tho remedy is not disestablishment. The remedy 
is social equality. Let mo direct your attention to a reform in the 
law of bequest and entail.’’ One can hardly speak of duch a thing 
without laughing. Ko, the matter is one for the thoughts of those 
who think. It is a thing to bo turned over in the minds of those 
who, on the ono hand, have tho spirit of scientific inquirers, bent on 
seeing things as they, really are ; and, on the other hand, tho spirit 
of friends of the humane life, lovers of perfection. To your 
thoughts I commit it. And perhaps, tho more you think of it, the 
moro you will bo persuaded that Menander showed his wisdom quite 
as much , when he said Choose eqmliif/, us when he assured us that 
JEwl communicatiom corrupt good fmnners. 


Matthew AbnoIiD. 



A PLAIN VIEW OF BRITISn INTERESTS. 


The danger of tlie present crisis has arisen from the very vague idea 
which many people have of what British interests really are. 
Few wished to go to war for the sake of Turkey, fewer still to 
sacrifice any real British interest from fear of war. But certain 
leaders, who were at heart philo-Turkish, shouted out British 
interests ** because it was a more plausible cry than hurrahing for 
the Turks, though it really meant much the same thing, and many 
well-intentioned but ill-informed people joined in the cry. Even 
now it is rare to find a man who has thought clearly out the question 
of what British interests really are, and who can give any reasonable 
account of the faith that is in him, whether ho is on one side or the 
other — ^whether ho thinks that Russia is the natural enemy of 
England, as our forefathers used to think of Franco ; or, whether ho 
thinlcs that to patronise the Turks is about as moral and about as 
likely in the long run to bo successful, as it would bo to send our 
Guards to Cantida to support Spotted Tail or tho Sitting Bull in a 
raid on our American cousins. 

It may not therefore bo altogether useless, if one who has for 
many years taken a deep interest in foreign policy, and has listened 
to and shared in most of the discussions on tho subject in tho Hoi^e 
of Commons for tho last twenty-five years, should attempt to define 
tho term, British interests, somewhat more closely and accurately 
than is commonly done. I may not always be right, but at any rate 
I know distinctly what I mean, what I believe to bo true, and why I 
believe it ; and, as an old Cambridge man, I know that a problem is 
half solved when it is clearly stated. 

What then are British interests? Tho answer is exceedingly 
simple, and any man of plain common sense can judge for himself, 
as well or better than tlioso who obscure the broad outlines of the 
question by a haze of social prejudices or^ of diplomatic subtleties. 
Our interests are twofold: first, as an European kingdom; and 
secondly, as a colonial and specially an Asiatic empire. 

To this extent the two coincide, that tho maintenance of our naval 
supremacy is tho first condition of both. If any great power enters 
into competition with us in a race for naval supremacy, as Spain 
once did, and France repeatedly has done in the course of history, 
that no doubt is a serious danger to British interests, and we should 
be much to blame if wo did not at once endeavour, by increasing our 
navy and fortifying ourselves by alliances, to replace ourselves iu 
position of reasonable safety. But, beyond this, there is the qpeeifll 
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danger to wliicli the United Kingdom might be exposed from 
inTasion. Without absolutely losing our naval supremacy, there arc 
contingencies conceivable in which, by a temporarj*' loss of the 
command of the Channel or otherwise, an enemy superior to us in 
military force might invade us with an army strong enough to have 
a chance of winning a battle and taking London. This is the one 
great and irreparable calamity which might at’ a blow shatter the 
greatness of the l^ritish 3‘hnpire, and it is a blow which has more 
than once been menaced, and even so lately as in the reign of our 
good ally Louis Na])ole()n excited serious apprehension. 

But if we look at the teachings of history, or at the actual political 
state of Europe, it is in the last degree chimerical to consider Russia 
as a power dangerous to England, as being likely cither to contest 
our naval supremacy or to invade our shores. All such danger has 
for the last two centuries threatened us from one source only, viz., 
from France ; and Russia has been our old historical ally. In the 
greatest of modem wars, that waged to prevent Europe from being 
converted into one great military empire with Napoleon at its head, 
England and Russia stood shoulder to shoulder, and were mainly 
instrumental in vindicating tlic common cause of national inde- 
pendence. With the single exception of the Crimean war, which 
every one now admits to have been a mistake, the relations between 
England and Russia from the time of Queen Elizabeth downwards 
have been almost uniformly those of amity and mutual benefit. 
The reason is obvious. Apart from the question of India and the 
East, which wc shall presently consider, no two nations can possibly 
have fewer points of collision than England and Russia. Russia may 
be a danger to Austria, and in conceivable cases a danger to Germany, 
but to England never — never, that is, in the sense in which France 
repeatedly has been, and in certain contingencies might be again. 
Russia can never dream of becoming the paramount naval power of 
the world, or of embarking an army at Cronstadt to invade England. 
We, on the other hand, us an European power, have absolutely 
nothing to ask or apprehend from Russia. The wildest imagination 
cannot picture to itself battle of iJorking, in which the trained 
legions of Russia jire to overpower our British volunteers ; or an 
annexation of Belgium or Holland by Russia, bringing her naval 
estaWishments within dangerous proximity to the British coast. 

As a test of the utter absence of any direct conflicting interests 
between England and Russia, wc have only to suppose the caso of 
a single-handed war between the two, all other powers, Turkey 
included, remaining neutral. What possible harm could we do to 
one another P We might blockade their Baltic ports, and divert 
their trade to the railways of Germany, to the detriment mainly of 
our own shipping interest ; or we might capture a few small traders or 
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filing Tesseky and thej migHt tty to annoy na by sending out a fm 
Alabamas ; but practicdly we could do eacb other no serioua harm, 
and when wei got tired of war, the conditions of peace could only be 
the status quo ante. It is only therefore with reference to our interests 
as Asiatic empires that collision between England and Bussia comes 
within the verge of possibility. And here I may observe that theil 
is no natural antagonism in the position of the two empires even in 
Asia. Nature has drawn such a barrier in the form of mountain 
chains and deserts between India and Central Asia that they form 
two separate and independent provinces. Russia is no more 
cramped in her natural development in Asia by not possessing 
Ilindostan, than we are by not possessing Thibet or Chinese Tartary. 
The real antagonism between us and Russia in Asia arises from 
the position wo have taken up of protectors of Turkey. Bussia, 
foreseeing the possibility of a quarrel with England about Turkey, 
may naturally wish to be in a position in which she could retaliate 
in Asia for any blows we might inflict on her in Europe. And even 
the fear of Russia being able to cause us trouble in India, might be 
a powerful dqflomatic weapon in her hands, in case of our adhering 
to our old policy of making the independence of Turkey, or, in other 
words, the riglit of Turkey to misgovern her Christian subjects 
without interfcroncc, a cardinal point of our system. And in 
considering the wisdom of this policy, it is an important considera- 
tion that its inevitable consequence is to place ourselves in a position 
of permanent antagonism with the only great European power which, , 
like ourselves, has largo possessions and interests in Asia. It is a 
great misfortune both for England and Russia that anything like 
permanent antagonism should exist between them ; and for this, the 
state of things in Turkey is solely responsible ; for, apart from the 
question of Turkey, there is absolutely no point of collision between 
their respective interests. 

However, let us take things as they arc, and supposing that some 
untoward circumstance brought us into collision with Russia, under 
what circumstances might the security of our Indian Empire be 
seriously endangered ? This is the real practical question of the 
hour ; for I take it that, whatever Mr. Lowe or other politicians may 
say about India being a liability rather than an advantage to us, tho 
immense majority of the country would bo prepared, as I should be 
myself, to fight to tho last rather than lose India^ Show me, there- 
fore, that any step taken by Russia is a serious menace to our Indian 
Empire, and I should be prepared to vote our last shilling and our 
last soldier to resist it. But on tho other hand I am as determinedly 
opposed to engaging in such a war upon mere vague suggestions of 
remote and contingent dangers, which originate very much more , 
from sympathy with the Turks than from any real and statesman^f ; 
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like grasp of tke political and^ I might add^ tho geographical con- 
ditions of the question. 

How could llussia endanger our Indian Empire ? In two ways : 
by direct invasion and by cutting off out communication by the 
Suez Canal. 

• As regards direct invasion, the Duke of 'Wellington and Lord 
Hordinge, thirty years ago, when our position in India was far 
weaker in a military point of view than it is at present, pronounced 
it to bo a “political nightmare'^; and for this obvious reason: 
Tho only possible route by which an invading army can attack India 
is that which has been followed by every invader from the time of 
Alexander the Oreat downwards, viz., through Affghanistan, tnd 
Herat, and thence either by Cabul and the Khyber, br by Candahar 
and the Bolan Pass. * Practically by both, for no invading army 
could venture to advance by one of those passes klone, while tho 
other remained in possession of tho enemy to threaten its communi- 
cations. 

Now lot any one who has the slightest acquaintance with tho 
conditions under which armies are moved, or even I may say who 
has an elementary knowledge of physical geography, consider what 
would be necessary in order to bring a large llussian force by this 
route, within striking distance of British India. It must start from 
Astrakhan as its basis, the Volga forming the arterial communica- 
tion by which troops and stores arc forwarded from the interior of 
Bussia. There must then bo a fleet on the Caspian capable of trans- 
porting the army, witli its supplies and means of transport, to 
Astrabad, at tlio south-east end of that sea, where a port must be 
created (under great diflicultics, owing to the shallowness of the 
water) capable of disembarking tho enormous number of horses, 
camels, stores, and cannon requisite for such an undertaking. Tho 
next stage is u march of nearly flvo hundred miles through a thinly 
inhabited country, for tho most part hilly and arid, to Herat, 
whore, in a military point of view, the enterprise may bo said 
to commence. Suppose Herat ^aken, and no adequate resistance 
oflered, tho invading^ army must next advance to Candahar, a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred miles, and must proceed to occupy 
Ghuznee and Cabul, the latter distant another two hundred and fifty 
miles from Candahar, in order to secure their flank before eng;aging 
themselves in the passes. They have then their choice of reaching 
the frontier of British India cither from Cabul, by a march of one 
hundred and fifty miles, through.tho Khyber Pass, one of the most 
difficult mountain defiles in the world ; or by a march of three hun- 
dred miles from Candahar through the Bolan Pass. In the former 
case they debouch on Peshawur, our great military centre in the 
north-west ; in the latter case on the Indus, a river over which it 
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would be almost imposuble to oonstruct a permanent biidge, with 
Scindo on the one flank and the Punjaub on the other ; and in, front 
the great sandy desert, which effectually bars the way to any direot 
advance on Hindostan. The invading army clearly must detach a 
force to conquer and hold Scindo on the south, while the main body 
marches some three hundred miles to the north, to attempt th# 
passage of the five rivers and the conquest of the Punjaub. Only 
when those two conditions are attained could an advance on DelU 
and a blow at the heart of our Indian Empire be seriously under^ 
taken. 

Now let us consider for a moment what, even in the absence of 
any efficient military opposition, is implied in the supposition that 
a Russian army could reach our frontier in sufficient force to menoce 
our Indian Empire, fully equipped and so assured of a constant 
stream of supplies and reinforcements as to be prepared for a pro* 
trocted campaign. Tho lino of communication from Astrabad is 
upwards of one thousand miles, through a country for the most part 
consisting of rugged mountains and deserts, and at the best thinly 
populated and destitute of resources. This country is inhabited by 
warlike and predatory tribes, who, according to all reasonable calcu* 
lation, would be on our side from the commencement, and who cer- 
tainly could not resist tho temptation, if it were afforded to them, of 
pandering convoys and cutting off small detachments. 

There are some remarkable statistics which may give an idea of 
^ what sort of enterprise it would bo to move a largo army and main- 
tain its communications over ono tliousand miles of such a country. 
In the Russian expeditions against Khiva it was found that for each 
effective soldier placed in fighting order at tho front, there was 
required, on the average, one and a half camels and ono horse ; and 
our own experience, in the advance of Sir G. Pollock on Gabul, will 
give very similar results. Tho necessity for this inordinate amount 
of transport is apparent if it bo considered that directly on army 
has to traverse any considerable extent of country destitute of sup- 
plies and forage, for each camel. A, doing useful work in carrying 
ammunition and food for the soldiers, you must have two camels, 
B and 0, carrying forage for A, B, and Oj and food for their 
respective drivers and other camp attendants. The transport thus 
multiplies in a geometrical progression, until the impossibility of 
providing and maintaining it becomes manifest, directly we attempt 
to deal with the movement of a large or even of a considerable army. 
To place a Russian army of oi\e hundred thousand men on our 
Indian frontier would, according to the best data of military ex- 
perience in those- districts, require something like one hundred and 
fiffy thousand camels, one hundred thousand horses, and a corresi- 
ponding number of camel-drivers and other camp attendants. 
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The question would fitand thus, supposing there were no military 
obstacles. But practically the invading army would have to fight 
its way for every inch of the route from Astrabad, or certainly from 
Herat, against the whole military force Loth of Great Britain and 
India, operating with the immense advantage of communications by 
ssteamers and railways up to Peshawur. India alone could supply a 
contingent of thirty thousand or forty thousand European troops, 
with a splendid artillery, and any number of native troops, levied 
from martial races such as the Sikhs, Pathans, Bajpoots, and 
Goorkhas, who, led hy such European ofilcers us India has never 
failed to supply, would be, to say the least, as good as the Turks 
who repulsed tbo Itussians at Zewiii, and held them so long at bay 
at Plevna. And the whole resources of England would be available 
to reinforce this army. In such a war we should havo nothing to 
fear for our own shores, or for any of our colonies, and* almost every 
regular soldier and every battery of artillery could be sent, in case of 
need, to India — and with such facility, that while the Russian army 
was plodding painfully along its arid mountain march of one thou- 
sand miles, our Guards could bo paraded at I’eshawur within six 
weeks of their marching out of Hyde Park, without losing so much 
as a button of their uniforms. 

It would bo no great strain on the resources of the British 
Empire to place and maintain on the north-western frontier of our 
Indian possessions a splendid and admirably equipped army of 
100,000 Europeans and 100,000 Natives, in strong positions, pro- . 
tected, if necessary, by any amount of forts and earthworks, ready 
to strike the heads of any Russian columns 'which, after wending 
their weary way across Affghanistan, might attempt to thread the 
long Ehyber or Bolan passes and debouch on British territory. And 
this supposes them to have got there, while practically we should 
occupy all important strategical points in Aflghaniston long before 
the Russians could reach them, and oblige them to take half-a-dozen 
Plevnas and force half-a-dozen Shipka Passes, before they could get 
within striking reach of our main army. 

It is useless to accumulate proofs wniro any dno is so over- 
whelming, but it may bo worth w'hile to point out how immensely 
the strength of our position in India for defence, relatively to that of 
Russia for attack, has improved since the time when Lord Hardinge 
and tho Duko of Wellington pronounced the idea of a Russian 
invasion to bo a political nightmare. Thirty years ago, Affghan- 
istan was bitterly hostile, tho I’unjaub and Scinde were independent, 
and the powerful Sikh army was a constant source of danger. 
Moreover, communications were excessively slow and difficult, and 
reinforcements from England had to go round tho Cape and be for- 
warded from Bombay or Calcutta by bullock- waggons over bad roads. 
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IXovr, steamers and railways bring Pesbawur practically nearer ta 
Woolwich and Portsmouth than Benares or Allahabad were then to 
Calcutta^ the Sikhs are among our best soldiers, and we ore in 6rm 
military occupation of the whole country up to the mouths of the 
Shyber and Bolan Passes. 

On the other hand, Russia has made no progress whateyer on the 
only possibld^lino of attack. On the contrary, she may be fairly said^ 
to ]^ye lost ground since the time when a Persian army, aid^ by 
Russian officers, was besieging Herat some forty years ago. Persia 
was then as completely under the control of Russia as now, and she 
was then a more powerful auxiliary. Herat was a disputed posses- 
sion between Affghanistan and Persia, and at any time, by falling 
into the hands of tho latter, might become yirtually a Russian out- 
post. How, Herat is a recognised portion of Affghan territory, and 
it is perfectly well understood that no one can yenture to meddle 
with it who is not prepared to run the risk of a war with England. 

Again, all the conquests of territory in Central Asia mode during 
recent years by Russia, while they do not advance her a single inch 
on the only practicable lino of an inyasion of India, make her much 
more vulnerable to counter-attacks from us in case of a war. No 
serious invasion by an army could ever take place, on either side, 
across the great Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya ranges, but it would 
be much easier for us to give tho Russians trouble at Bokhara or 
Samarcand, than for them to causo us anxiety at Lahore or Mooltan. 
A Mahomotan rising against Russia in Central Asia is a very much 
more possible contingency than onb against us in India, where tho 
Mussulmans arc in a small minority and cannot fail to see in Russia 
the greatest enemy of their faith. 

A comparison of the respective positions of England and Russia 
now and forty years ago, is tho best proof of the wisdom of that 
policy of “ masterly inactivity ” which, with the single exception of 
the disastrous episode of the occupation of Affghanistan, has been 
uniformly pursued by the great statesmen who have been at the 
head of our Indian government. Once in the experience of forty 
years, under the influence of a blind panic of Russian aggression, 
emanating from the Foreign Office in London,, we were betrayed into 
the policy of trying to anticipate events by sending an army beyond 
the natural boundaries of India. The result was disastrous. During 
the rest of the period we have abjured this policy and looked upon 
the course of events in Central Asia with equanimity. Tho result is 
that we find our position vastly improved. Can there be a more 
conclusive argument for adhering to the policy which has worked 
well, and not resorting to that which has worked badly P 

The occupation of Quettah, and the demand to send a British 
Resident to Cabul, are measures which alarm mo much more for 
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the safety of India than any extension of Russian conquests in Cen- 
tral Asia. As long as we followed tho policy of Lord Canning and 
Lord Lawrence, the Affghans were certain to be our allies in case of 
a war with Russia, for they had sufficient political sense to know 
that while we did not want a single inch of their territory, Russia, 
if she once occupied it, would be compelled by tho force of circum- 
stances to retain it. But if we depart from this wisi policy, and 
adopt tho xK>licy of trying to civiUso our neighbours against their 
will, by tho influence of accomplished English residents, backed by 
military posts on the Affghan side of tho passes, they know what 
this has led to in other cases, and not wishing to exchange their 
turbulent independence for the condition of the Nizam or iScindiuh, 
they will be bitterly hostile. 

These considerations apply to another cry, which somo people try 
to raise, that any conquests Russia may make in Annenia are a 
menace to India. Kars and Erzeroum are no more on the route of 
any practicable invasion of India, than are Bokhara or Samarcand. 
If the Russian army of the Caucasus were about to take part in an 
invasion of India, it would not start from Erzeroum, to fight its way 
down the Euphrates Valley to Bagdad and Bussorah, and there gather 
shells on the shore of the Persian Gulf, which is all it could do, un- 
less Russia had a fleet superior to ours in the Indian Ocean. But it 
would start from Tiflis and embark on tho Caspian at Bakou, to join 
the main invading army at Astrabad, or possibly it would start 
from Erivon, and attempt to march across Persia to Herat, though 
such a march would bo almost impossible for any considerable army, 
from the great distance, tho ruggedness and poverty of the country, 
and the absence of supplies. 

The conquest of Armenia by Russia only affects us on the supposi- 
tion that the fate of the British Empire is bound up with that of 
Turkey. No doubt it weakens Turkey, just as the loss of Servia, 
Roumania, and Greece weakened it, but our Indian Empire stands 
erect, though Turkish pashas no longer rule at Belgrade, Bucharec^ 
and Athens ; and as far as India is concerned it is a matter of profouM 
indifference to us what becomes of Erzeroum. Granted that Russia 
would then be on the head waters of the Euphrates, and, in the event 
of another war with Turkey, might conceivably occupy the Euphrates 
Valley and Bagdad. This never has been, and never can be, a 
possible line of invasion, or of military communication, with India. 
It ends at the Peroian Gulf, in a cul-de-sac from which no egress 
is possible unless for a superior naval power. 

Nor can this route ever be an important communication between 
England and India. If any one w’ould be kind enough to Tnnlrfi a 
railway first to Constantinople, then across Asia Minor to the 
Euphrates, and finally down the Euphrates Valley to the Persian 
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Gulf, it might be a certain sUght coxiTenienco for exprettpauengeM, 
but, even if it were in our own hands from end to end, it could never 
be used in competition with the Suez route for the oonvoyanoo of 
troops, stores, merchandise, or general passenger traffic. 

And, if wo suppose Russia were to extend her conquests far enough 
to interfore with this route, what an exhaustion of her means in men 
and money, imd what an extension of her vulnerable points does this 
imply ! Some people seem to think that the best proparation by 
Russia for such a gigantic enterprise as on invasion of India is to be 
found in occupying enormous extents of barren outlying territory, 
which are of necessity a heavy strain on her resouroci^ especially in 
money, whore she is weakest, and which do not bring her one step 
nearer to what is supposed to bo the goal of her ambition. Russian 
conquests in Asia Minor would only begin to be a menace to British 
interests when they brought her as far as Syria, from which an in- 
vasion of Egypt and interruption of the route by the Suez Canal 
become possible, and as to this wo may indeed rest satisfied with 
relying on the old war cry of the Campbells, “ It’s a far cry to Loch 
Awp/* 

The apprehension of danger to British interests from any direct 
attack on India by Russia being thus shown to bo chimerical, the 
only question deserving of serious consideration is that of danger to 
our communication by the Suez route. * 

* This brings us to the question of Constantinoplo and the navigation 
of the Dardanelles. Tlio two go together, for if Constantinople were 
in the hands of a neutral power and the Dardanelles unfortified, the 
free ingress and egress of ships of war into the Black Sea would 
stand on precisely the same footing as into the Baltic. There might 
be a certain amount of convenience to nations which have to keep 
fleets in the German Ocean, if no Russian ship of war could under 
any circumstances pass the Sound; while, on the other hand, in the 
event of war with Russia, it would bo a disadvantage to such nations 
and an advantage to Russia, if no ship of war could enter the Baltic. 

Precisely the some arguments would apply to the Black Sea, and 
it is difficult to say on which side the advantages would preponderate. 
But practically there is no doubt that in such a case the navigation 
would be free, for it is an unnatural arrangement to make a mare 
claumm of any sea in which a number of different* nations have 
interests, and which nature has made accessible to all. And in the 
long run it must be for the interest of the power, which is strongest 
at sea, that its ships of war should not be precluded by any artificial 
barriers from going wherever it hp,d commerce to protect and may 
have an enemy to attack. 

But the real danger to be apprehended is, that if Russia 
hod the control of Constantinople, she would so fortify the Daida- 
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nelles that in case of war, while Hnssian ships of war could come out 
into the Mediterranean, those of any other power could not como in. 

It is clear that such a state of things would be, if not a serious 
danger, at any rate a serious inconyenicnco to British interests. If 
Bussia had an impregnable stronghold, within three or four days’ 
sail of Port Said, from which fleets and privateers could issue, with 
a secure refuge in case of being pursued by a superior force, it would 
expose our communications with India to considerable risk, and we 
should bo obliged to maintain a larger Mediterranean fleet, to establish 
a great naval station at or near the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
probably to occupy Egj'pt. 

There is reason therefore in considering it a legitimate aim of 
British policy that Constantinople and the Dardanelles shall not be 
occupied permanently by llussia. The question is, how this legiti- 
mate object of our policy is to bo attained. 

If Turkey had been a respectable, or we may say, even a poasible 
power, tlie policy was obvious of supporting her, and ensuring her 
integrity and independence by an European treaty. But the events 
of the last twenty years have conclusively shown that the continu- 
ance of this policy is simply impossible. Now that the country 
knows what Turkish rule really moans, its conscience revolts against 
the idea of supporting it, and condemning so many millions of 
Christians to hopeless misery and degradation for the sake of sup- 
posed selfish interests of England. You might as \vcll dream of 
undoing the work of Wilberforce and reviving the slave trade, as of 
bringing the English nation back to the old policy of fighting for 
Turkey. And even if it were possible to bring England back to 
this policy it is evident that it would bo of no avail, and that our 
utmost efforts could only succeed in staving off, for a short period of 
feverish suspense, the evil day when the question w'ould recur in a 
more formidable shape. Mussulman Turkey is decaying ; it is in a 
minority in its own European Empire ; it is incorrigible and im- 
pervious to the advice of its best friends ; it is morally and materi- 
ally bankrupt. And now finally, by its inconceivable folly in rejecting 
the proposals of the Conference, it has practically tom up the Treaty 
of Paris, which was the charter of its c^dstcnce, and provoked a war 
which has annihilated the only thing on which it had to rely, its 
military power. Under these circumstances, it is clear that the old 
policy of the Crimean war has crumbled to pieces under our feet, 
and that we must take a new departure, and look in a different 
direction for a permanent solution of the Eastern Question on a 
basis consistent with our interests, 

The first point is to have a clear idea of what would suit us best ; 
the next to consider calmly and dispassionately what are the most 
likely means of obtaining it. 
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started on liis far travels from Hamburg, perhaps never to return 
•^{as he wrote to Hamler, Hov. 1768), but for a fresh invitation which 
he received from the Duke of Brunswick through his friend Ebert. 
He left Hamburg in 1770, not for Borne, but for the library at 
Wolfenbiittcll The librarianship was a position after his own heart, 
as he thought at first, for it was imderstood that the library was to 
be for him and not'he for the library, and that his chief duty was to 
make himself acquainted with its treasures, and to make them known 
at his discretion. To this end his contributions from the library 
enjoyed immunity from the censure,” and the librarian and re- 
searcher received the splendid endowment of £00 per annum, plus 
apartments and firing ! There at Wolfenbuttol he remained till his 
death eleven years later, except for occasional absences, the most 
considerable, one of a year’s duration, in the course of which the 
visit to Italy was at length accomplished under the sorriest circum- 
stances, in company with a princo whose convenience, not his own 
taste and study, Lessing had to consult, and with his heart all the 
time torn asunder by doubts as to his future prospects, and anxieties 
respecting a betrothed bej^ond the Alps. This last decade of Les- 
sing’s life is the busiest, the most productive, and the darkest. To 
say nothing of the literary labours moro immediately connected with 
the library, this period witnessed the production of Emilia Galoiti, 
of his theological tractates and other philosophical W'orks, and last,* 
not least, of Natimi the Wise — a work which takes rank among the 
Germans with Qoctho’s Faust. But though in these w^orks the 
labours of Lessing find a glorious apotheosis, revealing no mark of 
weakness or impaired vigour, his spirit was moro and moro clouded 
by ill-health and many sorrows : the death of his father, hopes of 
preferment from more than one quarter excited and disappointed, 
the rancour of theological controversy, the withdrawal of his liberty 
of printing uncensured, and through and above all the trial of a 
long engagement, and the bitter irony of one brief year’s happiness. 

Lessing apparently reached the mature age of forty before his 
heart was ever strongly drawn to any woman ; poverty or inclination 
hod tended to stereotype his celibate freedom, and he had earned by 
his epigrams the reputation of a misogynist. Ho was a bachelor 
sam reproche; but we miss in his works that delicate appreciation of 
feminine character which is sometimes purchased at the cost of 
broken hearts — ^women’s, not poets’ — and our sympathy with his 
Bmilia Oahtti is marred by a harsh stroke or two in her portraiture. 
And when Iiessing gave his heart away, it was not in a moment of 
Dontesqae passion, but in a slower process, by which two mature 
wmls grew into the conviction that they were necessary to each 
Gther^a happiness.’’ ^ Among the houses at which he had been a 

. Bfass, ii. 1S7. Hr. Sims's acoouat of LsiiUig and his wife is one of the most 
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Berlin he had to sell his library ; and as there was nothing especial 
to keep him in the Prussian capital after the failure of an attempt 
to procure for him the custodianship of the king’s library, h^ was 
about to start for the south of Europe, when he received an invitation 
from Hamburg to co-operate in an attempt to found a national stage 
in that place. Lessing was then in the prime of life and vigour, 
and had just published Laolvon ; if he could b\it have added the 
vision of antiquity, in its remains and proper locality, to his stores of 
literary knowledge, it seems as if the heights of Winckelmann might 
have been left far below his soaring. He intended a visit to Greece 
— ^there he would have bchs^d ancient art and its destinies in love- 
lier lines and truer perspective than could bo manifest to Winckcl- 
mann in Rome. What a new Pausanias wo should have had from his 
pen ! But ho obeyed tho call to Hamburg, and the visit to the south 
was postponed, to be resumed and again relinquished, and only 
finally carried out in a'lato and incomplete manner, under circum- 
stances which made the tardy realisation of the long-chcrished 
intention but a bitterer contrast to tho ideal of what might have been. 

The attempt to found a national theatre in Hamburg failed ; even 
if there had been audiences ready to attend high-class German 
dramas, and actors competent to present them, there wore no such 
dramas to act, or poets to supply tlio want. Lessing himself had 
been asked, in tho first instance, to write plays for tho proposed 
theatre, but he would not bind himself to create by contract, and 
restricted his functions to criticism. That criticism resolves itself 
into a negation of the French dramatic style, represented in especial 
by Voltaire and Corneille, and a revival of the true Aristotelian 
doctrine of tragedy over against the false glosses of tho French drama- 
tists. Tho Dramaturgic y “ le mcillcur ouvrago do critique dramatiquo 
qu’ait produit Ic dix-huitieme siocle,” ^ is of equal interest with the 
LaokooUy and it is not to our credit that it has never been translated 
into English. During the short three years’ residence in Hamburg 
Lessing was also engaged on other work, and the fruits of tho 
controversy with Klotz arc to bo seen in tlio Antiquarian Letters 
and in tho choice treatise On the llcprvHcntotion of Death by the 
Ancients, The worthlessness of Lessing’s opj^oneiit in this contro- 
versy, and tho influence he exercised in Germany, aro almost incrc* 
diblo to us at this day ; but if any one has seen a great man, in tho 
full consciousness of his own integrity and of the right on his side, 
turn upon some mouthpiece of envy and rend it in pieces, ho will 
understand and forgive the magnificence of Lessing’s invective on 
this occasion, which has procured the miserable Klotz an uncnviablo 
immortality. 

Sick of misfortune and controversy, Lessing would have packed up 

(1) 6eo the French version of Do Suchaii, published by Didier, 2nd edit., 1873, 
which, in the absence of a vulgatc, may be recommended to English readers. 
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: $&er his way — and plunged into tli6 thick and stir of life again, as 
: secretary to General Tauentzien at Breslau. That was a violent 
change, from the discussions of a literary coterie to the clang of the 
battlefield, only comparable to his former plunge from the quiet 
school life at Meissen into the busy world at Leipzig, and at first 
the effect was similar : Lessing seemed to have lost his head, and 
wrote as much to his friends in Berlin. 

They might have known him better, and have taken his very 
confession as evidence to tho contrary; they treated the collapse 
as serious. But in truth, though the literary world heard nothing 
more of tho promising young writer for several years, the stirring 
life at Breslau was a time of as perfect achievement and as varied 
study as any in Lessing’s life, not excepting even the last years at 
Wolfenbiittel, which beheld tho creation of Nathan, and the best of 
his theological and political prose writings. It was at Breslau that, 
amid tho distractions of life among soldiers, the occupation of his 
post, the indulgence of a taste for play, and tho disturbance of a 
serious illness, he made the profound study of tho Church Fathers, 
of Spinoza, and of ancient authors, which formed the basis of his 
latest works, and brought Laohoon as an immediate flower. And a 
more popular monument of tho Seven Years* War tlian tho peace 
of Hubertsburg is to bo found in Minna von Barnhdm, where, 
abandoning all imitation of French licroics and of the more con-» 
genial English domestic drama, tho great humorist went straight 
to real life and tho circumstances of tho times for his materials, and 
daring the fresh hours of the spring mornings in a garden in 
Breslau composed his first masterpiece, which the German nation 
still see with delight upon the stage. 

After the war Lessing returned to Berlin no richer in pocket than 
when he left tho city four years and a half before. Ilis salary had 
gone to procure a choice library, and to subsidise the good folks at 
home, who seem never to have had any compunction in receiving his 
bounty. TYe need not extol his honesty as something very remark- 
able, in that he let slip opportunities for making a fortune out of 
Frederick’s mint transactions over which his general presided, even 
if we think that Voltaire, in similar circumstances, would have been 
less scrupulous ; nor, on the other hand, need ivo waste words over an 
apology for his love of play, lie defended himself by the plea that 
his gains and losses cancelled each other, and that the excitement of 
play was good for his health. Let us be content to take tho man 
as a whole, sound and noble at the core ; if we set about improving 
away the details we should make a moral muddle out of a genuine 
inan. He had no turn for business ; ho was a spendthrift in his way ; 
like.his own Major von Tellheim, he was too magnanimously negli- 
. g^t of his own interests, and for repeated and successful repre- 
^tations. of Mima ton Bamhehn never received a grosohen. In 
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At tho close of 1755 we find Lessing again in Leipzig, perliapii 
with some idea of bettering his fortunes by a change of scene and 
employment; and there, by the intervention of his old Leipzig 
friend, Weisse, he entered into an engagement as travelling com- 
panion to a rich young merchant named Winckler. Had their 
project been carried out as intended, Lessing would have visited 
England ; and we may flatter ourselves, spite of liis own uncompli- 
mentary doubts on the subject, that the visit would not have been 
without a telling influence upon the author of J/iss Sara Sampson, 
one of the first founders of what afterwards became a Shakespero- 
manie in Germany ; yet perhaps wc had nothing more to teach him 
than he could learn at home ; the doubt can never be resolved. Tho 
travellers were recalled to Leipzig from the Netherlands by the news 
of the outbreak of the Seven Years' War and the entrance of the 
Prussians into Saxony. Tho interrupted journey was not afterwards 
resumed, and Lessing only remained in Leipzig so long as he enjoyed 
tho presence of his friend Kleist, tho Prussian major, tho one of all 
his friends for whom perhaps he felt the strongest personal attach- 
ment, whom he was so soon to lose ; and when Eleist joined the 
army of Prince Henry (that unhappy prince whose romance is told 
in the recently translated memoirs of the Countess von Voss), Lessing 
returned to Berlin. The bequest of the cflfort to better his fortunes 
•with the rich ’was a lawsuit with Winckler, which, by special favour, 
was concluded in a period of eight years, with a verdict of damages 
for Lessing amounting to eight hundred thalers, out of which he 
received only three hundred — the rest being swallowed up by legal 
expenses. 

But the war which thus rudely interfered with Lessing's plans, 
and of which, in writing to his friend Ramler, he mokes a humorous 
grievance against the King of Prussia, and a claim for compensation 
— which, alas ! Frederick never recognised — was a baptism of fire for 
the nation, and tlie first hero of the national literature did not long 
remain impervious to the means of grace. At Berlin, in 17f59, 
appeared the Letters concernintj liccent Literature,, addressed hypo- 
thetically to an officer in tlie field, tho choicest and most numerous of 
which were from Lessing's pen — ^letters which the German critics all 
agree are properly the first of Lessing’s productions of permanent 
interest, and, as they would say, epoch-making." Tho purpose 
which runs through them is to criticize current German literature, 
and they are significant of the tendency which reaches its full 
strength in the HamburgUschc Dramaturgic, ten years later, to 
substitute a German for a French standard. Of seventy-one letters 
which appeared in this joint undertaking in 1759, no less than 
thirty-four are from Lessing’s pen ; but in the following year he 
left Berlin, without taking leave of his literary friends— that was 
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/with heavy hearts ; but they wished to see him settled in some 
definite callings and could not patiently abide what was likely 
to ^me of this Bohemian life in the far-off Berlin. Poor Lessing ! 
He had a great fund of hope^ and was confident that he was going 
to make his fortune, if only he might make it in his own way ; and 
ho had health and the wealth that comes of modest desires — writing 
to his father that, he can dine well on twopence a day — ^but still 
he was ready to fall in with his parents’ wishes, and would have 
accepted a post in the then recently founded University of Gottingen, 
if the offer, which his father endeavoured to procure for him, had 
been definitely made.* As things turned out, however, he remained 
in Berlin for six years, except for a second sojourn at Wittenberg of 
about a year’s duration (1751-52), during which he obtained the 
academical degree of Magister,” by which he set little store. 

It was after his return to Berlin that Lessing formed the two 
chief friendships of his life, with two men w'^ho were destined to play 
very considerable parts in the foundation of the national literature — 
Nicolai, the ‘^illuminated” bookseller, and Moses Mendelssohn, the 
Jewish philosopher. It has been said that Lessing’s best friends 
never quite understood him, and certainly there was none of them 
with whom he could practise that high and equal friendship of 
which Goethe and Schiller afterwards afforded an ensample ; but 
Lessing himsolf never made such a complaint, or felt moved to 
express himself towards his friends, Weisse, Nicolai, Moses, Bamlcr, 
Hleist, Gleim, Ebert— their names are all still remembered — in such 
a strain as runs through the few letters to his father, written during 
his first residence in Berlin. But still he held aloof from them, and 
would not surrender his freedom to many common undertakings, as 
though ho might have felt compromised by the cruder rationalism of 
the Berlin philosophers. Lessing all his life Jong hated anything 
like schools or sects, and once wrote to his brother Karl (April, 
1774), “Not error, but sectarian error, ay, or sectarian truth, 
causes men unhappiness — or would cause it, if the truth could ever 
found a sect ! ” This was a touch of reason above the rationalist 
Moses Mendelssohn, who congratulated his friend on his “find” of 
the lost MS. of Berengnrius concerning the Eucharist, in the 
library at Wolfcnbiittel, with the words that ho did not grudge 
him the discovery. Lessing puzzled his honest friends in Berlin in 
later days by his apparent sympathy with orthodox Lutheranism. 
When this dread was dispelled, they fell into another extreme, and 
after his death defended him in all earnestness from the charge of 
Spinozism. They could not follow the comings and goings of his 
spirit at the last ; but in the early days of the threefold friendship 
between Nicolai, Moses, and Lessing, it forms another very bright 
strand in a life gradually growing darker with the suspicion that 
Portone was o’er long in coming. 
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practised. It was a fair sample of the spirit in which the parents 
treated the man for years : he was the soul of honour and honesty, 
yet they habitually mistrusted him, cycn when ko was at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, sending them money and helping to support his 
younger brothers at the uniyersity< There is nothing more pathetic 
than this lifelong disloyalty in the family circle. It might almost 
have excused some neglect or indignation on his part ; but his whole 
life through we find Lessing maintaining his natural ties and affec- 
tions unimpaired, incurring debt to supply the necessity at home, 
and when sorely in need of money, and with a twofold inducement 
in his engagement for saving money, sending almost his last five 
louis-d’or to that very sistdi who had shared and perpetuated the 
mother’s horror of Gotthold’s achievements, and in her young 
Puritan zeal had even committed to the flames a stray bundle of his 
Anacreontic versos. 

After six wrecks at home, during which time the father at least 
probably acquired an increased respect for the son’s learning and 
knowledge of books, licssing returned to Leipzig on the under- 
standing that he was to study medicine, or prepare lor a permanent 
career at the university. But a permanent career was what Lessing 
never could bring himself to undertake, and of all such careers ho 
had the poorest opinion of the ])rofo8soria<.e. The lad, still in liis 
teens, in spite of all the pressure brought, to boar upon him, relapsed 
into his theatrical dittslpation, or ratiicr let us say, remained true to 
the inward call of his genius ; for this is a lesson which too many 
parents have to learn with tears and unavailing prayers, that 
children grow up to possess wills and characters of their own, and 
have the right to make or mar their own destinies. Not long after 
Lessing’s return to Leipzig, the theatrical company in whicli he was 
interested broke 11 ^; and pecuniary difficulties, in which ho M’as 
involved through the bad faith of some of the actors, fonned probably 
one of the chief motives for liis sudden departure from Leipzig, 
llis friend Mylius had already established liimself in Berlin, qnd 
pressed liCssing to join him there ; but on the way Lessing fell ill 
at Wittenberg, and after his recovery beeamo a medical student at 
the university there, in August, 174cS. I5ut lie never had any fixed 
intention of studying in that faculty, and at the beginning of the 
new year he writes to his mother from Jlcrliii, after ho had already 
been there some time, a letter which gives liis own account of his 
university life so far. The Prussian capital under the free-thinking 
king was a name of evil omen in the quiet Saxon parsonage, and 
Lessing’s parents thought that he had been, attracted thither by his 
disreputable friend Mylius, and could not be easy in their minds 
until they knew their son safe out of such a dangerous neighbour- 
hood. They had resigned the notion of his taking orders, no doubt 
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'I^Ood points about the school at Meissen ; one, for example^ that 
*0very week a certain time was allowed the boys for serious study of 
their own choosing. * It was in such by-hours that Lessing acquired 
that early and intimate knowledge of Plautus, Terence, and Theo- 
phrastus, which is reflected in his youthful dramatic works, and 
determined or emphasised the bias of his genius towards the theatre. 
Many a lad has read in these authors without being moved thereby 
to original production ; Lessing had begun to write poems and plays 
before ho left school at the ago of seventeen, dt a time when, as he 
afterwards said, the only sort of fool ho know in real life was a 
learned fool. At St. Alfra’s all studies were encouraged only in the 
interests of theology, and tlic classical authors were read after the 
common stylo, as grammatical exercises ; but Lessing’s natural bent 
towards a more literary and humane conception of study was fostered 
by the friendship of one of the masters, who, while less successful 
than his colleagues in tlic ordinary school business, was greatly their 
superior in rational interests. 

In his eighteenth year Lessing found himself launched into a 
different world as a student in Leipzig, “ a place where one can see 
the whole world in miniature;” and the first sight of the great 
world was bewildering to the shy schoolboy from Moissen, conscious 
of his awkward manners and inexperienced person. Ills first 
impulse was to entrench liinisolf behind his books, and for the first 
few mouths at Leipzig he lived as retired as in Moissen itself. lJut* 
braver thoughts prevailed : he came out of his fortress, and flung 
himself into the full tide of life around him. It is the gayest and 
brightest moment in his whole career, this brief burst of sunshino 
over the boy, who was on the high-road to pedantry and Casau- 
bonism ; and lie W'^ for ever redeemed. IIo learned dancing, 
fencing, and gymnastics to improve liis carriage and manner ; and 
instead of attending professorial lectures he was writing come- 
dies and Anacreontic verses. Tliese juvenile productions have now 
only a historical or biographical interest, but in their day they 
were novel and well received. The young author was not, however, 
left long in poace and carelessness. Dire rumours had reached the 
^uiet parsonage in Kamenz : the son in Leipzig was the companion 
of actors and actresses, the free-thinker Mylius was his friend, and 
instead of preparing for holy orders he was writing comedies ! The 
parents, in their horror and despair, allowed themselves a pious 
fraud in order to snatch the brand from the burning. “Beturn 
home at once,” wrote his father in effect to the lad, “ if you would 
again see your mother alive.’’ The duteous son arrived in the depth 
of winter — even a short journey was a serious matter in the first 
half of the last century— -to find his mother open-armed to receive 
. him, a little ashamed, perhaps, of. the ignoble ruse which had been 
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type of Lutherans ; and what sort of spirit was to be expected of th^ 
woman, daughter of one Pastor primarius, and wife to his successor, 
whose mind never travelled beyond the villagl horizon, and whose 
highest earthly ambition for her first-born son was that he might 
one day succeed father and grandfather ns chief pastor in Kamenz P 
To the last she never understood her great son, never appreciated 
his function in God’s world, or his filial piety toyrards herself. The 
father was a nature of higher origin ; but, early recalled from the 
world of men to discharge the functions of preacher and pastor 
in his native village, soon encumbered by the cares of a growing 
family, and influenced by the constant preaciico of a narrow-minded 
wife, he was only kept abov = her level by his passion for books, 
which, with other characteristic traits, his too imprudent unworldli- 
ness, his recklessness in almsgiving, we see reproduced in Gotthold 
Ephraim. The beggar had never turned away empty from the par- 
sonage door in Kamenz; and in Wolfenbiittel, Lessing houses a 
wandering philosopher, or lunatic, for weeks without stint or ques- 
tion ; and in Breslau, with more money than usual in his pocket, 
gives to whosoever asks of him, quite regardless of tho difference 
between pieces of gold and silver. There is a story from his child- 
hood, how, when his portrait was to be painted, the little fellow 
begged that he might be drawn with a great, great heap of books ; ” 
and in his father’s library, tho one luxury to be found in tho house, 
he seems early to have acquired the passion for dipping into books, 
which remained with him all his life long, and made him the most 
insatiable and desultory of readers. At the ago of twelve ho was 
transferred to the collegiate school at Meissen, which apparently had 
most of the faults which a public school can have, and where any 
but tho strongest individuality was likely to bd’ drilled into the most 
irreproachable commonplace. Many an Englishman has lifelong to 
regret the effects of an early school discipline which has had for an 
object, not the education of individual endowments and manly self- 
reliance, but the manufacture of ecclesiastical lay-figures. As a 
young man Lessing wrote to his father concerning tho education at 
St. Alfra’s, that he had learnt in tho world for certain, what he had 
already suspected at school, that a great deal was taught there whicl^ 
was of no use whatever in real life ; and again, that tho last thing 
the Con-rector of St. Alfra’s aimed at was to make his pupils into 
rational beings, “ provided he could make good Prince's scholars out 
of them, that is, people w ho believe blindly in their teachers, without 
inquiring whether the latter are pedants or not.” Lessing, however, 
even as a boy, had a primitive individuality in him which was not 
always agreeable to pedantic authorities, and he had littlo reason, 
when looking back on his school days, to regret any disloyalty to his 
innermost calling and election. There were, moreover, some very 
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^inAral.^ But his poverty, and the constant difficulties in which it 
Itt^olycd him, give Lcssing^s life a tragic though not uncommon 
interest : wo are all along touched with fear and pity for our hero^ 
whose external prosperity never corresponds with his internal worth, 
and who, one in a thousand, is never so well off as other men. We 
can hardly avoid the feeling that £e might have achieved more, or 
at least been far happier in his achievements, if fortune had been 
kinder to him, and this feeling distresses our optimistic nonchalance 
with the suggestion of a miscarriage in providence. Lessing himself 
once ridiculed the notion that genius can bo hindered or embarrassed 
by any circumstances in the world — yet wc cannot help wishing that 
his own lot had fallen in pleasanter places. And while our injured 
sense of justice may be mollified, and our fear assuaged, by the 
admission that Lessing had chiefiy himself to thank for his misfor- 
tunes, that *‘oold morality^’ cannot rescue us from pity. Lessing’s 
was not a happy life, and his unhappiness was not all his own fault. 
Ho loved indeed his freedom not wisely but too well, and this 
passion for personal autonomy, this inability to undertake any post 
or duties likely to conflict with the motions of his own free spirit — 
as, for example, that professorship at Ifonigsborg which ho might 
have had, could ho have brought himself to pronounce a yearly 
panegyric on tho rcigniog king — alisw'crs for a great deal in the 
shadowed story of his life. He was a rolling stone, and gathered na 
moss. Over and over again wo see Lessing of free choice refusing 
tho material things of this world in order to live and work according 
to the dictates of his own genius ; and if ho deliberately prefers the 
natural yoke of necessity, which presses in all times and places on 
those who will live as Ishmaelites among well-to-do citizens, to a 
competenco held at the will of others, or saddled with the burden of 
official routine, if ho elects freedom rather than happiness, why need 
we rebel at the cost? Because, after all, his surroundings have 
something to answer for in his sorrows; because his parents, his 
friends, his countrymen were slow to recognise liis true character 
and work, slow to acknowledge their debt to the greatest among 
them. And if this bo only an old story, docs that make the tragedy 
less pathetic P 

It is hard for us to see how licssing came by that independence of 
spirit, that expansive individuality, which was the source at once of 
his great work and his great loneliness. Born the eldest son of a 
largo family in tho house of a poor Lutheran pastor — for even tho 
Pastor primarius in Kamenz had no very large endowment — early 
influences were nearly all hostile to the soul which afterwards 
xovealed itself in him. Father and mother were of the orthodox 

(1) 6o Hr. Simo. Karl Lessing repreienti the duke's bounty as a graceful tribute to 
his l^other’s memory. 
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Goethei For very trees we have missed seeing the wood I ” Lessing 
was an author not merely of poetical works, but of monographs on 
nearly every conceivable subject except the physical scicnoos ; and 
this multiplex and ceaseless activity is bewildering to ordinary 
mortals when they attempt to consider it. So it has come to pass that 
we foreigners have been slow to leani all about Lessing, and have 
long been content to grow acquainted Avitli him piecemeal. And it 
may indeed be doubled whether any one commentator can guido us 
satisfactorily through all spheres of Lessing’s literary achievement, 
or any single student be competent to criticize adequately the Protean 
critic. And yet — and yet, in another light, Lessing is so simplo I 
Any child of man to-day can appreciate and love him almost at first 
sight. As man and as author he of the Qormans is easiest for us to 
understand, for h<j has none of the sentimentality and pedantry 
which rightly or wrongly wo associate with German life. Lessing’s 
spirit and character arc one with that strong pellucid stylo of his, 
so rare and unrivalled, and that not only among his countrymen. 
The power of his lifij is rolled ed in the .perfection of his writings, 
when wo regard in them rather the true spiritual quality than this 
or that particular result ; not that the results arc indifforont, either as 
permanent additions to literature, or as starting-points for new 
developments in many directions. But boforo all, it was just 
Lessing’s integrity as author and as man which makes it the rather 
surprising that a public like ours, which trciisurcs so highly tho 
personal virtues or blainclcssncss of its favourites, should have waited 
so long for an adequate account of a great literary hero, who more- 
over appeals by the very ahsciico, or apparent absence, of system in 
him to anotlier of our deepest predilections. For Lessing, as nono 
other, seems to realise that idcalof balanced jiidgniciit resultant from 
knowing tho best said and written on every subject,” which oiio 
of our own poet-critics has taught us to prefer to dogmatism. But 
was Lessing then as free irom all personal faults as from tho literary 
blemish of being system-possessed? Far from it. OjiIj' in his case 
faults arc easily pardoned, for they arc conspicuously “ the defects of 
his virtues,” or the efiects — be it lawful to lay anything to such 
account — the efiects of circumslance. 

Tho story of Lessing’s life can scarcely bo invested with tho 
sentimental or romantic atmosphere which plays round tho persons 
of some more successful or more adventurous knights-errant of 
German literature ; it is a 2daiu and not always pleasant tale of an 
existence, rather lonely throughout, often apparently aimless, seldom 
for any time free from material care of the coarser kind. Ho entered 
on the strugglo of life in good hopes to make his fortune, but never 
made it; lie was perpetually in debt, and died at Brunswick in 
such extremity that the Grand l)ukc paid tho expenses of his 
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two well-printed volumes before us we have a grapbio account 
.M Lewing’s not very eventful life, and a warm appreciation of his 
]^r8onality, not disfigured by extravagant panegyrics ; anriebed by 
careful and sufficiently copious analyses and criticisms of his works 
in particular and of his work as a.wholo. For Fngliali readers in 
general^ a book about Lessing more interesting and instructive could 
scarcely have been produced; and even the student already 
acquainted with Lessing’s works and letters in the original, and 
with the best German authorities on the subject — Karl Lessing, 
Danzel, Guhrauer, Ilcttncr, Gervinus (whom curiously enough Mr. 
Sime does not mention), Stahr, and others — will find in ‘Mr. Sime’s 
work not a mere compilation from those sources, but an independent 
review and judicious reorganization of the material to hand. It 
might be too much to expect that Mr. Sime’s work should supplant 
in Germany its native prcdc(‘.essora, or hold as high a position in 
relation to Lessing as Mr. Lewes’s celebrated work holds in relation 
to Goethe; yet wo may hope to see it translated and read there, for 
it steers a happy course between the elaborate treatment of Danzel 
and tho propagandist encomium of Stahr. A temperate enthusiasm 
for the man and his work warms without enfeebling the biographer’s 
narrative and criticism. Mr. Sime does not eoneeal his own 
sympathy with ** advanced ” ideas in literature and politics. Woe 
worth the biographer of Lessing who should approach his subject in 
an adverse spirit ! Hut even when Mr. Sime has occasion to lend us 
over those pages w'horc the reader of more orthodox habits of 
thought might easily fall across some rough stumbling-blocks, thero 
is little if anything in Jfr. Sime’s treatment of the subject which 
need offend the most timid or the tendcrest soul. 

Have we touched hero upon a jioint Avhicli helps to elucidate tho 
long ignorance about Lessing which has prevailed among us ? lie 
was what is sometimes called a dangerous tliinkcr; ho was, ns 
Gervinus emphatically puts it, “ the very genius of revolution ” (das 
eigentlichc Rovolutionsgcnio) ; and in England wo are not partial to 
the revolution in any form, genial or othorw'ise. But Schiller wo 
know, and Heine we know, solf-proclaimecl knights of humanity, and 
enemies of unfreedom ; then wdiy not Lessing ? Lessing too may 
even be found at times forging bolts for tho orthodox armoury, and 
his statement of the Rctjula Fidei (Rule of Faith) in the Necemtrj/ 
Answer to a Very XJnncecssary Question, or his defence of the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation, might have formed very respectable 
contributions to our own Tracts for the Times. It is not the hetero- 
doxy of his opinions, nor the Socratic peril of his method, so much as 
the multifarious and almost dazzling splcndours< of his studies, 
^works, and literary activity which have so long made Lessing a 
nebulous luminary in our eyes ; and, to adopt a favourite proverb of 
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Of all classical literature^ that of Germany is most truly and fully 
modem; it stands nearest to us and our ways of thinking and 
living. This quality may not all be pure gain to the authors, or to 
the readers ; the works of our own day and our own spirit may 
share our weakness as well as our strength, and we may not yet be 
able therein adequately to discriminate strength and weakness ; but 
their proximity to us gives^ .hem also a special interest and a special 
value. A special value, for it is well to live in the present, it is well 
for us to be abreast of our times, and to have done something 
towards understanding of what spirit wo are. To this end 
scarcely any literary study would more contribute than one which 
should acquaint us with the great masters of German language and 
with their works ; and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that even the 
Englishman who has read much in his own and other literatures, 
but to whom the fountain-heads of German poetry and criticism are 
sealed, has still to make acquaintance with the literary works most 
widely significant of the latter day, most generally represenfativo of 
modern humanity. Happily such an Englishman is hardly to be 
found in the land of the living. Partly by means of translations, 
partly by subtler influences, associated with such names as Carlyle, 
Lewes, Arnold, and others, the middle-aged and younger generations 
with us have imbibed more from German sources than they can 
always explicitly recognise, or than is always candidly confessed. 

It has been our shortcoming liitherto to rest content with a direct 
knowledge more or less of two or three only of the greater lights, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine — and of whom besides ? It was high time 
that more should be done to open up the full wealth of the mine ; 
the wonder is that w'o should have had to wait so long for an 
adequate account of Lessing’s life and W'orks, seeing that to him, 
even more, perhaps, than to Goethe and Scliiller themselves, does 
Germany owe the credentials of her classical epoch in literature ; 
and seeing that he, much more than they, might have been expected 
to find a welcome in England, being, so to speak, the most English 
of Germans. Naturally there are not wanting reasons to account 
for the tardy recognition of Lessing’s importance, some of which 
will appear by-and-by. Meanwhile wo may congratulate Mr. Sime 
on the opportune completion of his work, and not less on tho praise- 
worthy manner in which from first to last he has discharged his task. 

(1) Lemg, hia Life and WritingB. By James Sime. 2 vols. Truboor & Go. 
London : 1877. 
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{Nttion. Ifp on the other hand^ she is actuated mainly by motives of 
selfish ambition^ she will readily fall in with the suggestions of 
timid diplomacy, and agree to minimise those concessions down to the 
lowest point suflBcicnt to save appearances, leaving a belt of half- 
emancipated and semi-autonomous produces, ready to reopen the 
Eastern Question for her at any moment when a more favourable 
conjuncture of European affairs leaves the East, and possibly Con- 
stantinople itself, open us a prize for her ambition. 

Whether a really permanent solution of the whole problem is now 
possible, is a difScult ^question to answer. It can only bo in one 
way, by Constantinople passing into the hands of Greece, enlarged 
into a southern iW^gium and neutralized under the guarantee of the 
Great Powers. This much is clear, that such a solution, if it be 
possible to attain it, would be the one of all others best for English 
interests, having in view the paramount object of preventing Russia, 
or any other great military and naval power, from ever obtaining 
oxclusivo dominion over Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 

The recent debate in the House of ( ^ommons has done a good deal 
to clear up the position. AVith the exception of a few noisy fanatics 
who wish to engage the coimtry in war from unreasoning sympathy 
with Turkey, or equally unreasoning prejudice against Russia, the 
country generally acquiesces in the policy of conditional neutrality, 
4>. of neutrality so long as Rritish interests arc not affected. Rut • 
when wo come to a definition of Rritish interests, and tho practical 
course to bo pursued for their protection, this unanimity ceases. Tho 
liberal party generally contend for a strict limitation of Rritish 
interests to those specified in Lord Derby’s dispatch of the (Stli of 
May, and which arc obviously not touched by any operations of the 
war or diplomatic conditions put forward by Russia, as far as is* 
known up to the present time. A small but influential Tory party 
is still eager, as it has always been, for gentlemanly oppressors 
against vulgar oppressed ; and while a great mass of well-meaning, 
but not very well-informed, opinion still hesitates to break with 
old traditions, and is still inflamed by old antipathies to Russia, 
dating back to tho totally different state of things which prevailed 
there during tho iron rule of the despotic and arrogant Nicholas, a 
strong and a growing party, comprising, to say the kast, a large 
proportion of the beat intellect and conscience of the country, is 
earnest and resolute not to allow, if by any constitutional means 
and fair appeal to public opinion they can prevent it, the honour of 
England to be any longer tarnished and her interests sacrificed by 
allowing Turkophilist prejudices, whether in or out of the Cabinet, 
to make her play tho part of advocate of Turkey and adversary of 
ihe Eastern Christians. 


S. Laino. 
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and with her natural frontiers so curtailed that half the people- /txf* 
her own race are still groaning under Turkish tyranny, and there is 
little fear that Bulgaria will be as ready an instrument in the hands 
of Bussia as ever Servia was. But treat the Christians as you have 
treated Greece, or rather as you ought to have treated Greece if you 
had given her the essentially Greek provinces of Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Candia; then Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania will 
be as jealous of their independence, and as little inclined to bo mode 
cat’s-paws of by Russia, as Greece has shown herself. Establish the 
former stat^ of things, and it is evident that not only will opportu- 
nities always be ready for Ru^pia to reopen the Eastern Question at 
'any moment when it suits her to do so, but that, even without her 
wishing it, occasions of offence will perpetually occur which will 
make it very difficult to prevent it. For instance, say you leave a 
Turkish garrison in Widdiii, and a Turkish soldier insults a Christian 
woman in the streets, and a row ensues, which ends in the fort firing 
on the towrn, as was the case at Belgrade. Ilcre is a spark which 
may light up a great fire, and make it difficult for Russia, even if so 
disposed, to abstain from interfering. 

Or, if you leave Greece, with Turkey stricken to death, and such 
essentially Greek provinces as Thessaly and Candia with just self- 
government enough to be able to agitato for union with their parent 
country, and just enough of Turkish supremacy left to be unable to 
attain it, what prospect docs this Iiold out of a peaceful and per- 
manent solution of the Hellenic question ? 

Add to this that if the iicw^ Christian States are made independent, 
Russia cannot readily march armies into them without a palpable 
breach of international law, as to which Austria and Germany w’ould 
have a word to say, while as parts of the Turkish Empire they arc, 
of course, open to invasion, and no neutral pow'cr can object to her 
occupation of them if at w'ur with their suzerain. 

On the whole, it seems as clear as any political proposition can bo, 
that things having come to the pass they liave, the obvious interest of 
England is not to go into the Conference as a sort of devil’s advocate 
for Turkey, trying to save as much as possible of her nominal 
authority, and to minimise as far as possible the concessions to the 
Christian prfvinccs, but exactly the contrary ; and that the real test 
of the sincerity or otherwise of the professions of Russia will consist 
in the determination which she shows to place the Eastern Christians 
in a position of real and j)ermanent independence. 

If Russia is animated in the main by generous and philanthropic 
feelings, she will readily concur in any proposiJs so to extend the 
boundaries and strengthen the independence of Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, that they may not be perpetually 
looking to Russia for aid to complete their half-commenced emonci- 
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ib&t a permanent occupation of Constantinopio by Russia only 
Ibecomns possible when Austria is crushed, and that Austria cannot 
*be crushed while she has tho support of G 6 nnany, and Germany 
remains tho first military power of Europe. 

Tho 2>rcsent state of things is, thoroforo, tho most favourable for a 
jiermanciit settlement of the E«istcni Question in accordance with 
true English interests. But for this very reason it is for tho 
interest of Russia, if she really has tho ambitious designs which are 
attributed to her, to make the present settlement a partial one. 

Who can tell what Jhe state of Europe may bo ten years hence, 
^whon tho Czar, the Gorman Emperor, and Bisinftrck may bo 
gone, when ultramontane intriguers may have sapped tho cohesion of 
tho now German Empire, and the rapid g^o^^th of tho military 
power of Franco m*»y have nuido her a match for a disunited 
Germany? Tho really groat dange^r looming o\er Eiiroi)o in tho 
future is that of ai^ssible allitinco bertwoon FrcUH‘0 and Russia, based 
on Russia assisting Franco to rogiiii her lost j)rovinccs, in considera- 
tion of France assisting Russia to annex Constantinople; or the 
danger might take tho altcrrnati%c form of (Jormany making a great 
sacrifice to Ru^'sia in tlio blast, in order to ^\ar(l otf tho still greater 
danger of her allianco with France. 

Who will venture to say tliat in (oii year> or hss from the })resont 
time such a state of things may not have come to pass, and tho • 
barriers which at 2)rosent block the way to Russia^ annexation of 
Oonstantiiioj^lo may not b.'ive disa2>penred or been materially 
weakened P If, therefore, tin’s bo tbo sc'cret aim of Russian diplo- 
macy, her present 2>olicy is chsir. To make a j)caco w'hich shall 
leave the Turks at (Constantinople with a nominal independence, and 
give the Christian provinces just enough autonomy to make them feel 
the aspiration for com2ilcto independence, without fully satlsfjing it. 
Turkey has boon so crusliod by tho }>rcbent war that, whether tho 
treaty of peace leaves her a little more or a little less, she never 
again can bo wrhat she has been, a 23 ower ca2)able of resisting Russia 
in on arduous contest. The autonomy of Bulgaria and the other 
Christian provinces, reduce it to a must 2>ractically bridge 

oyer tho Danube and level the Balkans, and in any future war open 
the road for an invading army as far as Adrianoplo. • 

If Russia cherishes ambitious designs in the future, what can he 
playing her game more cflectually thau to use British influence for 
the purpose of mhiinming tho concessions to tho Christians, and 
saving for tho Turkish Government as much as possible of a nominal 
supremacy, and a right of partial military occupation and irritating 
interference? If you want Bulgaria to be a second Servia, treat her 
ttS Servia was troated. Loavo her with on ill-defined claim of 
^izerainty, with her fortresses occupied by weak Turkish garrisons, 
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As regards the first point, I base myself on a great authority — no 
less a man than the great Duke of Wellington. When he heard of 
the Foaco of Adrianople, in 1828, ho said that, as the Russians 
had gone so far, it was a pity they had not gone farther, so that the 
Eastern Question might have been settled, onco for all, by the esta- 
blishment of a new Byzantine Empire at Constantinople as a neutral 
State under the guarantee of the Great Powers. It is evident that 
if this solution could be brought about, it would suit us admirably. 
If Greece were made a southern Belgium, with Constantinople for 
its capital, and its neutrality guaranteed by the Groat Powers, with 
proper conditihns as to the nav gation and fortification of the Darda- 
nelles, and at tho same time lloumania declared independent, and 
Bulgaria and tho Slavonic Proviuccb of European Turkey formed 
into an autonomous government, English interests would be placed 
on a permanently sccuro basis. 

Let us suppose Iliissia to have those ambitious designs which somo 
people fancy, hat would suit her best ? She cannot acquire Con- 
stantinople now, or any considerable portion of European Turkey, for 
Germany and Austria, \^ho are together, or e\en Germany singly, 
vastly more powerful tlian llusya, have a \itiil interest in preventing 
it. When we talk of danger to Britisli interests from Russia holding 
Constantinople, it is as nothing to tlio danger to Austria and 
Germany. Tho Danube' and Dardanelles an* the back-door of their 
^ houses, not of ours. Wo Imvc no masses of Sla\onic population 
incorporated in tlie heart of our emi)ire, and foiming a majority in 
some of the most important pro\inces ; they have. Wc have tho sea 
between us and Russia; they lia^c a long line of more than ono 
thousand miles of open frontier. In no conceivable circumstances 
could it be othei^^iso than destruction to Austria, and a most grave 
danger for Germany, if Russia ruled supreme over one huiidi ed millions 
of Slavonians, in a line extending from St. Petersburg to Constan- 
tinople, and drawing towards itself, by the gravitation of race- 
affinities, Bohemia, Galicia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, And yet 
Germany and Austria displayed no such flutter of fussy appre- 
hension as was shown by the British Government at the ajipioach of 
tho Russian armies to Constantinople, for they feel that they have, in 
tho firbt place, the solemn pledge of the Russian Government not to 
remain there, and in the next place, the best of all guarantees for 
tho observance of this pledge, in the fact that if Russia broke it, 
the question would not bo whether she could keep Conran Iwople in 
defiance of the other Powors, but whether she qould defend Jursclf at 
Moscow and 8t. Petersburg. 

As a distinguished Russian general said, the only possible route 
for Russia to Constantinople lies through Vienna ; and it may be 
taken as an elementary fact in the politics of tho Eastern Question, 
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welcome guest in Hamburg was that of tbe merchant and silk- 
manufacturer Konig, who died abroad in 1769. One of the earliest 
letters of Lessing’s from Wolfcnbiittel is addressed to the widow 
Eva Eonig, on whom had devolved the care of four children^ the 
youngest Lessing’s godson, and the whole direction of her late 
husband’s business, including some silk factories in Vienna. Lessing’s 
letter is the first of a correspondence which extended oyer six years, 
and numbered in all nearly two hundred letters, but it is not to be 
understood that the correspondents were engaged to each other from 
the first. In his loneliness at 'Wolfcnbuttel, cut off from all con* 
genial society, Lessing gradually learnt what was wanting to the 
peace and happiness of his life ; and we can mark by the changed 
mode of address in their letters the point at which the friends had 
come to a clear mutual understanding ; it was in tho autumn of the 
year following his establishment at 'Wolfcnbiittel, on occasion of a 
brief visit to Hamburg. Apparently, however, Lessing and Eva Konig 
did not make their engagement generally known; his poverty, and the 
unsettled state of her business affairs, which had already necessitated 
a winter journey to Vienna, and afterwards recalled and detained her 
there for a S 2 )acc of three years (1772 — 75), were permanent obstacles 
to their union, and tho tender-hearted woman even reproached her- 
self for what she regarded as a moment of weakness, in which she 
had given Lessing tlie right to share lier misfortunes. Tho sickness 
'of hope deferred and the strain of prolonged separation may help to 
account for the 2 )criods of gloom and collapse w^hich too long and 
frequently overcame Lessing in - his ^'accursed castle ; ” and, alas I 
he caused Eva many an unmerited and unnecessary j^ang by a care- 
less or unfaithful silence, lie was in constant low spirits, and, as 
his brother says, a sort of spleen seemed to get the better of him; 
his eyes were ailing ; perhaps the fatal malady which finally carried 
him off was already fixing itself in his veins ; and nothing shows 
more clearly how much he had declined irom the bravo bright 
Lessing of old than this despondent neglect of the woman he loved. 

One bright meeting they enjoyed in Vienna, but ho was soon 
carried off to Italy by tho young Prince Leopold of lirunswick, and 
for eight months, owing to tho carelessness of, friends in Vienna to 
whom letters were consigned, the unhappy pair never heard from 
each other. On his return Lessing hoped for an improvement in 
his circumstances, and after a great deal of tiresome and intricate 
dealing Lessing himself again jjartly to blame — ^his position and 
stipend were somewhat bettered. Meanwhile, the business matters 
in the Eonig family had been brought to a satisfactory termination, 
and at length the marriage took place in October, 1776. Then for 
awhile all was changed in his dull and disordered existence; he 
became the most regular, punctual, and domestic of men. A moro„ 
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roomy habitation had been assigned to him ; there he dwelt in the 
utmost calm and content with a reasonable woman,” the one 
woman with whom ho had ever felt it possible to live,” extending a 
genial hospitality to stray visitors or old friends, but quite content 
for his own part with the happiness ‘‘ within his four walls.” Eva 
Lessing was a woman in every w^ay worthy of him, and likely to 
attract happiness to his dwelling ; with what exemplary patience, 
faithfulness, and self-control liad she not borne the long uncertainties 
of silence and separation, and refused to hamper liis prospects by a 
much-desired union until licr own material difficulties were smoothed 
away ! Lessing’s friends noticed the change in his spirits and whole 
being subsequent on liis marriage ; and one who visited the house in 
Wolfenbiittcl during tlic briglit year 1777 wrote : “ If it wore 
possible to find still more humanity, still more active benevolence 
than in Lessing, it would bo in Lessing’s wife. Another such 
woman I never liope to know ” * It was an annus mirahilis of ** rest, 
and peace, and joy ” for Lessing, during which he renewed his youth 
in sports with his wife’s children, and had reason to expect a crown- 
ing felicity to liis own ago ; which hoi)e, like so many others in his 
luckless life, avus doomed to untimely disappointment. In December, 
1777, his wife gave birth to a son, Avho lived but a few hours, and 
whoso birth cost the mother her life. On the 10th of the January 
following Lessing wrote to his friend Eschenberg: *‘My wife is 
dead ; this experience too I have had now. I am glad that there 
cannot be many more such experiences left for mo to have, and am 
quite easy.” And a little later to his brother Earl; “My wife is 
dead. If you had known her ! Dut they say it is only self-praise 
to praise one’s wife. Good ; I shall say nothing further of her. 
But if you had known her ! You will, I fear, never see me again as 
our friend Moses found mo, so calm and so contented within my 
four walls ! ” * 

It was now that ho plunged deeper into theological controversy, 
as if to gain distraction and relief from his sorrow. Ilis home was 
indeed briglitcncd by the presence of his wife’s children, and in 
especial Amalia, his favourite. Yes, and in happier circumstances 
of fortune and healths the friendship Wxth Elisc Itbimarus might 
perhaps have ripened into a tenderer intimacy, and shed the grace of 
a second spring on his later years. But he had not strength left to 
survive his wife long; the evils of six years . of mental and bodily 
depression had notibeen eradicated by his brief draught of passing 
happiness, and in February, 1781, he passed aAvay, at the poor age of 
fifty-two, like a wise man, as lie had lived, calm and controlled, 
with full consciousness to the last moment.” 

In an oft-quoted passage of thejffamburf/fseAeDramaiurffie,LeaBmg 
disclaims for himself the title of a genius, albeit he qualifies the 
(l) Sime, it. p. 174. (2) Ibid., p. 176. 
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disclaimer by admitting bis consciousness of baying by the aid of 
criticism produced work not very dissimilar fSrom the results of 
genius. If we restrict our conception of ibis incalculable quality 
to the sphere of poetical or aesthetic creation, we must recognise in 
the character of Lessing’s dramatic works the substantial justice of bis 
own estimate : but if wo extend the term until it covers q>onianei1y 
and originality in every sphere of human thought and action, and 
we recognise in all groat work done with apparent ease a product of 
genius, wo may say that Lessing had a genius for criticism. Pro- 
ductivo criticism” — “critical production” — these, as Danzel has 
taught us, aro good catch- words to mark the essential qualities of 
Lessing’s works ; in partial explanation, let it bo enough to say that 
in Lessing’s poems and dramas wo liavo everywhere, except in 
Minna, either literary reminiscences and patterns, or a moral and 
didactic purpose, or tho too conspicuous traces of hammer, and 
chisel, and file, before our eyes; and while our admiration is 
extorted, our hearts aro not deeply stirred. In his proso works, on 
the other hand, thoughts and language seem to flow with suoh 
natural spontaneity and freshness, and all is so much above the 
common level of vigour, directness, intensity, lucidity, that in 
reading wo aro braced, stimulated, and led on, as it were, by a living 
voice. Thero is a Socratic quality in Lessing’s mode of thought, 
dividing things usually confounded together — as, for example, art 
and science, poetry and painting, various kinds of poetry, soionco 
and religion, the religion of (lirist and the Christian religion, and 
soon — and all his proso woiks exhibit a sort of dramatic develop- 
ment of the various positions or arguments, even where ho does not, 
as in the Lialoynvs on Frennasonn/, tlirow a treatise into conver- 
sational form. Tho bon mot tliat “ style, is cliaracter ” may bo 
verified (as Heine reminds us) in the ease of Lessing as in very-few 
others ; in reading his prose we arc everywhere sensible of contact 
with a great genuine living jiersonality, and are caught up into tho 
lucid atmosphere of his own fervent spirit. 

It was a part of liis intense thoroughness thac Lessing was per- 
petually. going back and appealing to the original and permanent 
sources of knowledge, from all tradiMonal^ or conventional interpre- 
tations ; from the French comedies to tjieir prototypes in tho Roman 
authors ; from tho French heroic tragedy to tho Greek tragedians ; 
and from the garbled Aristotle of Corneillo to the true Aristotle 
of the Poetics ; so ho diverted his countrjTncn from tho Frenchified 
theatre to the more congenial English stage and tho great 
master Shakcsj^cre, and to their own primitivo plays, such as 
Faust; so ho rescued many a literary innocent from misrepre- 
sentation, as, for example, Oardanus, and above all, in his own 
mind at least, rehabilitated Spinoza from tho false comment of 
Saylc : while over and abovo mcro literary restoration or advance, 
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Lessing pushes all back to the ultimate courts of reason and nature. 
This return or appeal to the original sources of inspiration and 
knowledge— what is it but the very and best essence of Protestantism 
itself? Lessing was in sooth a great literary Protestant, a kindred 
spirit, as he liinisolf fill, aiid a^ his countrymen delight to repeat, a 
kindred spirit with Lutlier. Luther,” he wrote, “delivered us 
from the yoke of Ti adit ion ; but who will deliver us from tlie still 
more intolerable yoke of the' Letter ? ” Lessing himself has done as 
much as any one man to etlcci tluit necessary yet long-delayed 
development of the Ucfoimation; he t ml v rides in the front rank 
of those chosen Knights of the Holy Ghost who arc gradually 
clearing human thought and policy of many a surviving or revived 
“monster of the ])iiiiie”— or of llic middle age — and that by a 
criticism not merely dcstructi\('. It is the glory of Lessing to have 
laid, in nearly every dii(*etion, the first stone to many a rising 
edifiee, and siihsequcnt thought in various spheres, art, religion, 
politics, and philo'^ophy, is hut running on lines sketched out or 
inaugurated by him. He li\ed indted in an afinospherc of contro- 
versy, and (‘njo}<*d it ; it was hi-^ way to start by finding some book 
to criticize, as, befoie an age of many books, Soi*rat(‘S wras used to 
find some one in tlu' market-place* to question. Hut Lessing clearly 
recognised the positive ns well us the* nogati\c stages of criticism, 
and sought out and destroyed fiiLebood as tlio first step towards 
truth. Had liOssing been a more jrolemic, Goethe, in whoso eyes the 
Keformation seemed too sudden a break wdth the past, would never 
have penned tlie distich on him which Mr. Sime prints on his title- 
page, and which may be rendi'red — poorly, poorly — 

“ "NVlnlo thou wasi h^ iag held tlu n in honour as moio than a nioital — 

])ond — and tlij () man, icign^ o’l i the ''iniiN of men.** 

Yc^ ! for Lessing bequeathed not a controversy — no, nor yet a new 
dogma — when “ ho w^’oto j^falhan the Wise, and died.” Nor is it 
pure deism, as Heine asserts, wliich breathes out of that poem, but 
rather the iiuro spirit of humanity, wdiieh Lessing, according to his 
habit of tw'olbld expression, poetic and critical, has also reproduced 
in the Tiistmnoit of John the simile commandment, Loce one 
another ! The pure •love of truth, w itli the joy in the pursuit of 
truth, w’hieh the modern w orkl has regained, or is regaining, by the 
education of science; the puio lo\e of humanity, both as a quality 
and as an aggregate of persons, ysiih the joy of benevolence, which 
must be the safegi/ard of luodein democracy, these all are to bo found 
in the great master critic, everywhere informing his thought, 
ennobling his style, and elevating w'ritings of a controversial nature 
into literary creations of permanent profit to readers of every 
nation. 


Reginald W. Macan. 
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The Resurrection is the crowning event of Christian history. It is 
the apotheosis of Jesus of Nazareth. When the good Teacher had 
fallen into the lianda of his enemies, and closed a short blit mo- 
mentous career by an ignominious death upon the cross, groat dark- 
ness of political shame and religious bigotry fell upon the Unholy 
City. The Light of the World seemed for ever extinguished. All 
that could die of the blaster passed away from the sight of men ; but 
by the might of faith and love he did not remain forgotten in tho 
sepulchre in tho rock. lie rose again in the hearts of his followers, 
and was scon by longljig eyes rcstoriid to a life of unearthly splendour 
in which he lias ever since reigned supreme. As once tho impulsive 
multitude, it is said, would liave taken him by force and made him 
a Iving, succeeding gerierai ions, with still greater insistence, have 
made him a God. There is no want of reviTcnco for Jesus of 
Nazareth, and no disregard for the feelings of others, implied in the 
persistent effort to appreciate aright tho events of his life, and to 
dispel the cloud of legend uliicli envelops ilu^ fact of his death. 
•It cannot bo otherwise than fitting that tho memory of tho great 
Teacher should bo cleared from tho chiments of myth with which it 
has been distorted by superstitious zcnil. Jesus of Nazareth will not 
he loss immortal because the stone of tho scpulchro was not rolled 
back ; nor will ho cease to live in the lu'arts of those who love 
nobleness and good because lie did not rise from the dead. Tho love 
of the sentimental adorer may wax colder as ho scans the severer 
lineaments of reality, but the adherence of others wull only bo more 
sincere when they feci they have no more to do with impossible 
fictions, but frankly confront a still admirable truili. 

In my former article I dealt with tlio '' conditions ” under which 
the Christian- enters upon an examination of tho evidence for the 
Resurrection, and I shall now more immediately address myself to 
the application of these conditions to the event itself. No one who 
considers Canon Wcstcott’s statements can doubt the important part 
which the ‘‘ three final assumptions play in all religious controversy, 
and more especially in that concerning tho reality of tho Resurrec- 
tion. It is impossible for the apologist to separate this crowning 
event from the antecedent conditions. “For the direct voice of 
testimony is a very small part of the evidence by which the 

(1) Beings continuation of the articio in February number, p. 246, entitled **The ' 
Christian * Conditions.’ ” 
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Besurrcction is establialied.”^ The specific testimony/' it is 
admittcdi *‘must be partial and fragmentary and* capable of mis* 
interpretation/' but the belief of the original witnesses is said to be 
supported “ by that undorl3'ing trust in the reality of the divine 
government and the divine destiny of creation which is * practically 
infinite.'”- It is affirmed that the event becomes even probable 
when its moral higuificance in connection with the three assumptions 
is taken into account. It is the climax of a long series of transac- 
tions between Cod and man, and in this wiiy, it is said, it ceases to 
bo contrary to cxpcrioiK^e. ‘‘Little by little” the Christian is 
“enabled to apprehend Ihe course of things according to its true 
law, till the distinction of ‘ natural ' and ‘ supernatural ' is lost in the 
perco2)1ion of the one will of God wrought out in many ways and 
2)arts tliroughout the wliole range of creation.” ® When this dis- 
tinction is lost, of course the most stupendous miracle presents no 
further difficiiltj^ ; but it cannot be lost, if lost at all, except by the 
process of blindly accc‘])ting ihe three presuppositions and the con- 
sequences said immediately to follow them. I say “ blindly accept- 
ing ” them, for wherever we turn our eyes in nature, they see the 
tlicory contradicted by a universiil reign of law, which is incom- 
patible with the idea of supernatural inicrfcronco. Wo have seen 
that those prcsinjpositions are inadmissible, and the apologetic case 
for tho reality of the Resurrection, therefore, loses their support, and 
must stand or fall by itself. I shall now' briefly examine the rest of 
Canon Westcott's reasoning. 


1 . 

I pointed out, in my former article, the fatal disability under 
wliicli Cniion AV^cstcott's argument seems to me to labour, of passing 
nierelj' from assumption to assuini)tion w'ithout arriving at any solid 
conclusion. I may illustrate tliis to a small extent by discussing 
the reasoning w'hich immediately follows the statement of the three 
necessary i)resup2)ositions. After first affirming that “ if God is tho 
Father of men, it becomes probable that Ho W'ill under certain 
circumstances make His presence felt I y peculiar ‘signs, Canon 
Westcott proceeds to enunciate a still more singular conclusion, to 
which, from his repeated reference to it, and the consequences he 
deduces from it, lie evidentlj' attaches the greatest importance. He 
says : 

“And again, to look at Iho subject from another point of sight, if we derive 
our being, it matters not through what descent, from a good Creator, each 
natural desire or instinct of man carries'with it tho promise of fulfilment. It 
is not conceivable that ho should havo been endowed with a32)irations which 


(1) Contemporary Jtmcic, Novembor, 1877, p. 1083. 

(2) Ib., p. 1082. (3) Ib., p. 1073. (4) Ib., p. 1071. 
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must always remam unsatisfied. He may bo unable beforeband to anticipate , 
bow they will bo satisfied; bo may oTOnform falso and <x>nfidont antioipations ; 
but aftor tbe OTont it must bo discernible that the satisfiiction is real. 1/ we 
fed that the echeme o/thinge in which we are placed i$ true, if we fed, that i$, that 
the apparent eigne of progreee which it exhibito reveal ite eeeential nature, we 
cannot doubt that the characteristic tendencies of human action, and fedinge, and 
thought are also true, and turned towards that which we are made attain to. It 
cannot, then, bo in vain that wo instinctiToly look forward to a noblor future, 
and a closer fellowship with God horoaftor ; and turn boaTonward, os knowledge 
widous, for somo fuller teaching as to those loftiest bopos. No doubt our 
instincts, both physical and moral, requiro to bo disciplinod and trained; but 
they aro in a real seuso proxdiotio. While they aro not, in our prosont condition, 
authoritative, they aro suggestive.” ‘ 

I havo quoted this passage without omission, that I may not under- 
state Canon 'WTo.stcott’s case, but I frankly acknowledge that I have 
not the slightest idea of the moaning of tho mystorious sentence 
which I have taken the liberty of putting into italics, unless it ho 
one which I am not surprised that he has not venturod to state moro 
clearly even to himself. Canon Wosicott immediately continues : 

“Thus revelation, which is only one form of tho continuous iutorcoiirso of 
God and man, so far from boing iiniu’obablo, is soon from tho actual ciroum- 
stances of life to bo a initural coiiscciuonco of tho Divino Tathorhood.”® 

As our author proceeds with his argument ho palpably gains confi- 
dence, and a little furtlicr on he points out tliat the llosurrection, as 
*“the crowning revelation of Ood,'* “cannot bo said to bo oven 
improbable, if it can be sliown to convoy that teaching as to tho 
future of creation which wo arc constituted to expect.'' ® Tho con- 
clusion drawn from the argument which has been quoted is manifost 
here, but it is still more clearly expressed when Canon Westcott, 
speaking of the Ilcsurrcctlon, says : 

So far is it from boing contrary to ‘ universal oxporionco,’ that it is in a most 
truo senso according t(j universal exporiouco, for it is soon universally that aspi- 
rations, tundoncios, iustiucts, aro uot left for over unuttainod and unsatisfiod.’* * 

The contention, therefore, is that each natural desire or instinct or 
tendency or aspiration of man carries with it the promise of fulfil- 
ment, and that the Bcsurrection, being the requisite assurance that 
those “aspirations, tendencies, instincts," are not to be loft un- 
attained and unsatisfied, so far from being contrary to universal 
experience, is actually in accordance with it. Canon Westcott, 
before attaining the later glow of certainty, is good enough to admit 
that if they aro “ in a real sense prophetic," our instinofs, nevertheless, 
require to be disciplined and trained," and to confess that at present 
they are not authoritative," but merely “ suggestive." But how 
can instincts be prophetic if they require to be trained ? How can 

(1) Chntmporary Jdeview, Novemher, 1877, p. 1072. 

(2) lb., p. 1072. (3) Ib., p. 1074. (4) Ib., p. 1082. 
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their divine origin bo maintained if they must be disciplined what 
to bo instinctive of P And if they are not authoritative, but merely 
suggestive, how, can it be asserted that they are so distinctly pro- 
missory that it is even “ not conceivable '' that they should remain 
without satisfaction? These admissions are absolutely destructive 
of Canon Westcott’s own argument. And again, if it be not con- 
ceivable that the aspirations with which man is “ endowed ” should 
remain unsatisfied, docs it not seem unnecessary that so stupendous a 
miracle as the Resurrection sliould lake place merely to render such 
assurance doubly sure? flight not the impatient curiosity of man 
well have remained wnthout the additional amount of certainty, and 
does the supposed object of the “new revelation” really justify the 
miracle? It is quite true that Canon Wcstcott assumes an intimacy 
of communication between the Infinite Personal God and his crea- 
tures which would exjdain almost anything, but to doubters such a 
reason docs not seem quite satisfactory. Passing on from this point, 
however, it may be Avell to remark that the argument which wo are 
discussing is the connecting link between the assumption of an Infi- 
nite Personal God and the miracle of tlio Jiesurroction. Without 
the assumption the supposed ccmsequencc could not be alleged, and 
if that conso(iuencc be disallowed, the connection between the Infi- 
nite Personal God and the ResuiTcctioii is wholly severed; for it is 
only in fulfilment of the supposed promise of satisfaction to the* 
instincts and .aspirations of his creatures that God and the Resurrec- 
tion are associated together. We have seen, however, that the first 
assumption is a use of language w'hich denotes an object inconceivable 
under the conditions of liumaii thought, and the second assumption, 
which wo are now considering, stands therefore in a very limp and 
mutilated condition before us as an effect, the alleged cause of which 
has not only not been shown to exist, but has been declared both 
inconceivable and unbelievable. The affirmation regarding our 
instincts and aspirations docs not assist in establishing the previous 
assumption of an Infinite Personal God, but on the contrary is itself 
merely an assumption, and one w'hich, from every point of view, is 
utterly untenable. The first assumption ^ which is inadmissible, is. 
followed by a second which is untenable. 

The assumption is at least twofold ; first, that the Infinite Personal 
God himself implants in man the instincts and aspirations of which 
Canon Wostcott speaks, and next, that these instincts and aspirations 
aro prophetic, and carry with them the promise of fulfilment. I 
need not point out ho^v completely the first of these assumptions is 
based on the first chapters of Genesis, and upon inferences drawn 
from them. The hypothesis of the supernatural origin of instincts, 
to which Canon Westcott boldly adds "aspirations,” has no positive 
argument in its favour. The only pica it can advance is the nega- 
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tiye consideration that we cannot yet produce facts establishing 
every detail of the rational counter-theory : that the inner tendencies 
of man called instincts are iiatural acquisitions which have become 
permanent and are transmitted — a circumstance whiclx is not surpris- 
ing when the delicacy and obscurity of the question, and the compara- 
tively recent date of attention to it, arc remembered. A hypothesis, 
however, which rests on supernatural interference, and which has 
no firmer support than the partial incompleteness of the natural 
explanation, is not in a strong position, and even vigorous censor- 
ship of religious literature and the efforts of a Society rigorously 
limited to Promoting Christian Ignorance cannot long succeed in 
keeping it upright. Carried to its logical end, the apologetic 
hypothesis of the origin of instincts and asjnrutions must land ita 
supporters in the assertion of appointed necessity in thought and 
action. It will not, however, be requisite for our present purpose to 
enter upon any discussion of Evolution, or of tlie origin of instincts. , 
The argument admits of more summary reliiialion. 

It would have been an advantage if Canon Westcott, recognising, 
as he professes to do, the importance of clearly stating the postulates 
whicli underlie reasoning, liad favoured us with a definition of the 
instincts and aspirations wiili which lie affirms man to bo “endowed,** 
and which it is inconceivable should remain without satisfaction. It 
•would certainly have been interesting to learn in what respect, if 
any, “aspirations” differ from iiistiiicts. In tho absence of any 
definition, I must regard tliem merely as a complex fonn of simple 
instinct, developed under llie iiifluonco of iTitelloctiiul culture. Tho 
striking peculiarity of tho instincts and aspirations of which Canon 
Westcott speaks is tliat they exist without the existence of anything 
to satisfy them in this life. Tlicy are “ j>rophetic,** and tho whole 
force of the argument depends upon the fact that the promise which 
they arc supposed to carry with them remains unsatisfied here, and 
only receives satisfaction in the future life. Now, I do not question 
that instincts do not, and cannot, exist without tho existence of 
something which can satisfy them — ^indc(icl, I consider the past and 
present existence of this something as an absolute condition of their 
existence. The instincts and aspirations which wo are discussing, 
however, are exceptions to this rule, and seem to be quite super-^ 
natural. Canon Westcott argues, in the most unhesitating manner, 
that universal experience shows that “aspirations, tendencies, in- 
stincts, are not left for ever unattained and unsatisfied ; '* that is to 
say, that all other instincts with which universal experience is 
acquainted are satisfied, but that these are not, and in accordance with 
experience, therefore, must receive their satisfaction in another life. 
They are thus au exception at present to universal experience, like 
the Resurrection with which they are connected. The Resurrection, ' 
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of courBOi is not the required satisfaction ; it is merely the assurance 
that there is to be satisfaction for tlioin Jicrcafter — a revelation that 
aspiration is not to be for ever in vain. It is, therefore, a very grave 
omission on the part of Canon Westcott that he has not defined the 
character and cstablislicd the reality of tlicse prophetic instincts and 
aspirations, the existence of wliicli ho has assumed, but which are 
avowedly contrary to universal experience. Are they instincts at 
all ? All other instincts arc seen to be satisfied : these arc not. 
All other instincts are ratified by actual experience in the past and 
the present : those are merely prophetic of the future. The function 
of all other instincts is limited to the circumstances and conditions 
of earthly existence: tlie operation of these is limited to empty 
craving for an unknown soinclhiiig in an unknown hereafter. The 
singular hesitancy of Canon "Westcott* s expressions regarding these 
instincts and iispiratioiis is now quite intelligible. Their prophetic 
character cannot bo recognised, and the inferences lie deduces from 
them arc certainly not “authoritative.** ITo has simply invested 
very natural desires with very mysterious attributes, and magnified 
their scope from the region of experience to unsubstantial realms of 
imagination. I might add that this argument from instincts 
involves a belief in mere continuance, which has characterized the 
earlier phases of religion throughout the world : a resumption, in 
some sort, of earthly life beyond th(j grave. It one kind of instinct* 
is guaranteed an eternity of satisfaction, why not all? The re- 
joinder maybe a distinction between “moral** and “physical** 
instinct ; but before this can in any degree be considered valid, it 
would bo necessary to prove that such a distinction exists, which 
certainly cannot bo done. The survival and eternal satisfaction 
of select instincts, and the extinction of others, implies the con- 
tinuance of similar and merely modified conditions in a future life. 

But the sufficient answer to Canon Westcott s argument, which, 
in its possible applications, may be described as “ a doctrine irrational 
in itself, and which would sanction half the mischievous illusions 
recorded in liistory, or uffiich mislead individual life,** is that which 
was given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, aiif which is as .appropriate to 
aspirations for “ religious beatitude,** or any other form of Canon 
Westcott’s supposed instincts, as for immortality : 

“ Wo are told that tlio dosiro of immortality is ono of our instincts, and that 
there is no instinct which has not corresponding to it a real object fitted to 
satisfy it. Whoro there is hunger there is somewhere food, whoro thoro is sexual 
feeling there is somewhere sox, whero thoro is lovo there is somowhero some- 
thing tO' be loved, and so forth : in liko manner since thoro is the instinctive 
desire of eternal life, otcrnal life there must be. The answer to this is patent 
on the very surface of tho subject. It is uuucccssar}' to go into any recondite 
considerations concerning instincts, or to discuss whether tho desire in question 
is an instinct or not. Oiunting that wherever there is an instinct there exists 
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fiomothing such as that instinct demands* can it be affirmed that thisaomeihiiig 
exists in boundless quantity, or sufficient to satisfy tho inflnito craving of 
human desires ? What is called the desire of otomal life is simply the dedte of 
life ; and does there not exist that wMch this desire calls for ? Is there not 
life ? To suppose that the desire of life guarantees to us personally the reality 
of life through all eternity, is Uko supposing that the desire of food ossuiea us 
that ve shall always have as much as wo con eat through our whole lives and 
as much longer as wo can conceive our lives to be protracted to.” ^ 

It is extremely suggestive, both as regards tho origin and the 
satisfaction of our supposed instincts and aspirations, upon which 
Canon W^ostcott lays such stress, that, however prophotio he may 
consider them, they tell us nothing which they havo not learnt from 
experience. They project into another life the favourite circum- 
stances of this. Life may bccomo eternal, happiness may be 
spiritualised, and aspiration ennobled, but tlicy are fundamentally 
tho same in kind, and differ only in degree. According to the 
actual tendencies, habits, and foclingR of a race are tho aspirations 
and anticipations of tho future life. Upon the instinct theory, there 
is as much reason to hope for tho paradise of tlie Mahometan os for 
the heaven of the Christian. Tho instinct of tho Jew would not be 
satisfied with any future life in which tho supremacy of the people 
of Israel did not form a conspicuous feature, and if tho substance of 
tho teaching of Canon Wcstcott’s inspired records, even down to tho 
.Christian Apocalypse, is to bo accepted as autlioritative, the Jew is 
justified in such a course. Wliat is tho popular reprosontation of 
heaven but various forms of actual experience more or less idealized, 
whether its white>robed denizens <are to sing eternal hallelujahs to 
tho accompaniment of golden harps, or the glorified siiints are to 
form endless and unwearied congregations for prayer and praise, tho 
perfection of similar assemblies on eartb, which have somewhere 
been described as a little heaven below? Even tho higher aspi- 
rations of tho few point merely to rest and victory over the weakness 
of tho flesh, which mars the enjoyment of emotional religion here, 
or prevents the attainment of ideal moral standards, which, aftor all, 
are the creation of reason and experience. 

If wo consult tho Bible — and as Canon Wcstcott appeals to tho 
Bible, and derives his assumptions from it, tb tho Bible wo must 
necessarily go — ^wo learn somo very instructive facts regarding the 
objects which are represented a.s promised by the prophetic instincts 
and aspirations with which man is endowed. Tho Infinite Personal 
God is said to havo been in constant familiar ihtcrcoursc with the 
patriarchs and people of Israel. But wo nowhere find that ho gives 
any of them a hint of immortality and a future life. The highest 
inducement to obey 'the law which God himself writes on tables of 
atono and personally delivers to Moses is length of days. Tho 

(1) Threo Essaya on Bcligion, 1874, p« 204 f. J . 
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inBtincts and aspirations of the patriarchs, apparently, had not 
been ** disciplined and trained,” for they pointed to nothing morel 
noble than long life and the promised land ; and the end of worship, 
the scope of prayer in Israel for many ages never soared beyond this 
world and prosperity in it. It was only contact w'ith other nations 
which, in course of time, imparted to Israel the belief in a life 
beyond the grave, and developed aspirations of a more spiritual 
nature. 

The elasticity of Canon "Westcolt’s reasoning, however, finds no 
difficulty in the silence of the Old Testument. He accepts every- 
thing as he finds it, and ho finds everything right. If the whole of 
the facts had been (Hffci*ent, they would doubtless have fitted into 
his theory with equal docility, lie says : 

“Thoro was practically nothin in tho current thmif^hls which Christ on- 
coiintored w’hicli was lith-rl t(» call out a sjioiitaiicous holicf in tlio mossago of 
his KoMUTcciion. Tho .silciico of tho Old Testanioiit, tho ‘ bold guossos * and 
sad negations of Oentilo jiliilosophy aro crpiiilly iiistrnctivo. Tho ono shows 
how Diviiio wisdom was conslraincd to di lay tho rovclation till it could bo 
proHC'ntod vitally : tho otlicr that reason, while bafllt3d by tlio problem of tho 
future, finds no rest in scepticism. AVhonrhrist camo, tin's only remained to 
mem as tho issue of ages of I’csoluto fiiul patient thought, that the instinct by 
which they clung to a continuous porsonality heyond tho grave was at hopoloss 
variance with such an analysis of their own being as th(jy could make.” ^ 

The as.surance of Canon Westcott can scarcely establish the* 
assumption that “ Divine wisfloin was constniinud to delay the reve- 
lation.” Hut wliat was tbo ** new revelation ” wliich, it is alleged, 
was made by the lli’surrectloii to satisfy aspirations? The state- 
ments of Canon Westcott upon this point aro so difTiiso and vague, 
that it is extremely difRcult to obtain u firm hold of the idea which 
lie desires to I’oprcsent ; but I will quote a few passages which seem 
intended to explain it. Tbo preliminary assumptions, it is said, 
enable us to approach the llesurrcction from the true point of sight. 

“For tho BesuiToction is tho crowning rovolation of God, tho sign of tho 
continuity of tho fulness of human being lliroiigli tho scon into the unseen. • . . 
Pai't of tho truth sigiiiticd by it has i>asscd soicomplotoly into modern thought 
that wo can hardly iinagino that men wero * ver without tho sure tnist that 
doath is tho personal admission to tho nearer Prosenco of God.- . . . Tho 
Bosurroction of Clirist was tho revelation of a now life. ... It was a revela- 
tion in two main respects. As to the relation of Ghrist to men, and as to tho 
Tolalion of tho present life to tlio future.-' . . . llclicvors wero to be transfigured, 
and ot tho same time their lift? was to continuo iu Christ, lii othor words, a 
glimpse W'as given of* a ‘ personality ’ of a raised humanity, in which each 
member was included but not absorbed.” ^ 

I miglit quote half of Canon Wrjstcott’s paper without exhausting 
the curious contents which his vivid imagination discovers in tho 


(1) Contemporary Jirvictr, November, 1877, p. 1079. 

(2) lb., l». 1074. (3) lb., p. 1080. (4) Ib., p. 1081. 
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supposed Bevelation. Without attempting to define minor details, 
I may say that this ** BeTelation ” is chiefly represented as being of 
a mode of the future life, and of the relation between Gbd and 
which satisfies the aspirations of mankind and fulfils the promise 
conveyed by the instincts with which man is “ endowed,” Where 
we arc to look, beyond Canon Wcstcott’s statements, for authori* 
tative information as to the contents of the “ Now Bevelation ” is 
not indicated. The accounts in the Gospels and other writings aro 
meagre enough, but the details concerning the future state imported 
ill the Gospels wore certainly not cancelled by anything said to have 
occurred at the Besurrcction. It is unnecessary to recall the picture 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem and of the state of the blessed given in 
the Apocalypse, nor of the bottomless pit or lake of fire into which 
the wicked arc to bo ciist to bo tormented day and night for ever and 
ever. The representations in the Gospels do not materially differ 
from those of the book of Kcvclation. These aro frequently put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself. It is right to mention that the view 
’which ho expounds is admitted by Canon Westcott to bo an “infer- 
ence ” from the Besurrcction,^ and he would doubtless further admit 
that it is only “ one of several conceivable interpretations " — a 
fact which it is always well to bear in mind. From all conceivable 
points of sight, however, all of such views, without exception, must 
be considered simply as representing a mode of belief in no way dif- 
fering in kind irom other universal jdiases of religious opinion. But 
Canon Westcott insists on the essential novelty of the revelation, 
and without novelty it could scarcely be considered a revelation. 
Ho says, “ The fact was, as >v c maintain, essentially unique ; the 
teaching which it convoyed was essentially new.”*'* As one of many 
representations of the future life and of the relations between God 
and man, however, I must emphatically deny the novelty of the 
teaching. On the contrary, I might affirm that there is scarcely a 
point in the whole of Christian theology which has not been in some 
sort anticipated by other religious systems, ypaco, however, impera- 
tively forbids my entering upon this question. As I have already 
pointed out, the chosen people of God, during the period of their 
closest communion with him, had certainly ne clear conception of a 
future life, and no instincts or aspirations for anything beyond length 
of days and prosperity in this world. They had not even bcHef in 
the doctrine of continuance. The prevalent theories of ghosts and 
angelic agency, however, and familiarity with such suggestive phe- 
nomena as sleep and dreams, prepared them to receive more advanced 
views, and intercourse with othen nations finally developed these, so 
that at least a century and a half before the commencement of our 
era the Jewish nation not only had attained to belief in continuance, 
(1) GmUmporarif Swiew, November, 1877, p. 1070. (2) Ib., p. 1074. 
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but also in immortality^ resurrection, and retribution. Long before 
the coming of Jesus, therefore, his own people hold, in one shape or 
another, substantially the views which he taught in rogard to these 
points. This is perfectly undeniable, and the utmost that ^can be 
maintained with accuracy is, that his teaching more or less modified 
prevalent belief. Moreover, long before the Jews, other nations, 
quite independently of them, believed in immortality, resurrection, 
and retribution, and still more generally in the lower, but still kindred 
doctrine of continuance. Tliat all such opinions proceed upon well- 
known lines of natural development from primitive and simple modes 
of belief is perfectly established and cannot be gainsaid,^ and it is 
quite inadmissible, upon any grounds yet shown, to claim any other 
origin for Christian belief. The knouTi fiicts place their natural 
genesis beyond contradiction. At the very utmost, the Resurrection, 
if it actually occurred and under any alleged circumstances, could 
have been no more than a realisation of ])rcYious conceptions, and 
could not in any sense be described as a “ new revelation.*' 

II. 

If the reality of the Resurrection and Ascension is to be established 
at all, it must bo by direct evidence, for these presuppositions and 
untenable assertions are of no avail. Coming now, therefore, to 
moro immediate consideration of the alleged facts, there are one or 
tw'o aspects of the events as described by Canon Westcott which, 
must have a little attention. Set forth as the crowning revelation of 
God, tho climax of a long series of miraculous, dealings with mankind. 
Canon Wcslcott claims that the Resurrection ‘^is not open to the 
objection that it is contrary to experience, ” for its significance is 
affirmed to consist in the fact that it is absolutely without parallel.^ 
Separated from the presuppositions, however, that which is thus 
claimed as a merit becomes almost a fatal objection. It is not the 
mere rising from the dead to which Canon Westcott refers, for the 
Gospols narrate the restoration to life of the young man of Ifuin, of 
the daughter of Jairus, of Lazarus, and of many saints at the Cruci- 
fixion. They likewise represent Herod and others as identifying 
Jesus as John the Baptist raised froTE^ the dead, or one of tho 
prophets. Tho stupchdous fact of physical resurrection from tho 
dead is not that which is made the essential point, but Canon West- 
cott argues that the Resurrection of Jesus was “ essentially unique ” 
because ho was not, like these others, restored merely to the conditions 
of earthly life, and afterwards subject to tlic ordinary circumstances 
of our present existence : 

« But the connoction of tho Lord with tho disciples oftor the Bcsorroction was 

(1) Gompoie generally, Frinciplcs of Sociologj'; Tylor^ FrimitiTe Culture^ &c. 

(2) C^temporarff Rwkwy Novomher, 1877, p. 1074. 
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wholly altered. He was known only when He ^Leased to meal Hisiidf. He 
was surrounded with a mysterious awfulness. At the Tory time when He eltec^ 
a material test of the reality of His pnsenoe Ho showed that He was not houi^A 
by the laws of matter. That was eridently a * law ’ by which eonditiont of . 

His appearances ore determined They thought at first that they aeta 

apirtY» and this impression had to be oyercomo. 3o far as they hod any acquaint* 
ance with a rising again, their notions woro directly at yarianco with tho oir* 
cumstanccB of tho Lord’s Hesurroction.” ^ 

From all this Conou Wcstcott considers that tho importance of the 
chief moments ” in the history “ becomes obvious^' : 

« Tho tomb in which tho body of tho Lord was laid was found empty. The 
Lord appeared and disappeared at pleasure. All that belonged to His humanity 

was prosorvod, and at tho £;amo time all was traiisfigurod This being so, 

it will be seen that no inisuiKlorstaiidiiig of the Ohristian idea of tho Hesurreo- 
tion can bo inoro coaiploto than that which is involved in tho following dilemma: 

* One or other alternative must bo adopted : — If Jesus possessed Ilis own body 
after his llesiiTrcction, and could oat and be handled, ho could not vanish : if 
he vanished, ho could not bo thus corporeal.’ ” - 

It would not be oasy to misunderstand “ tho Christian idea/' which 
in brief is to accept every statement of every Evangelist^ however 
contradictory, as literal truth, and force reasoning into harmony with 
them. My purpose, liowcver, was to ascertain what evidence there 
may bo for those Btatcmeiits, and whether they can bo roasonably 
bolieved or not. I have so fully examined tho ovidonco for the 
Resurrection elsewhere, that I need not, and indeed could not, go 
over it again here, but must conlliio myself to a very brief discussion 
of some of Canon Wcstcott’s points. 

It is not too much to say that the accounts in the four Gospels 
of tho Resurrection of Jesus are not only in tho highest degree 
contradictory, but that they mutually exclude each other. With 
regard to the alleged fact that the tomb in which tho body of 
Jesus was laid was found empty, I may point out that thoro is 
most fatal discrepancy in tho different reports of tho entombment, 
and uncertainty prevails regarding every oiio of its circumstances.^ 
The body, however, according to Canon Westcott, seems *to have 
been as little present in the subsequent transactions as it is alleged 
to havo been in the sepulchre. It is well to remember that the 
bodies of those antitypes of the Christ, Mosc8*and Elijah, were not 
found cither, and the account of the Transfiguration, in which 
they are seen speaking with Jesus, brings the three into suggestive 
contact, not very long before the closing scenes of the history. 

It is quite true that the Resurrection of Jesus as not represented 
as a restoration to tho ordinary circumstances of tho previous life, but 
that seems to me scarcely a safe source of exultation for those who 

(1) Contemporary J^vieWy Kovomber, 1877, p. 1076. 

(2) Ib., p. 1076 ; cf. Supornatnral Kdigion, iii. p. 462. 

(3) Supematural llcligiozi, iii. p. 435 ff. 
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wish to demonstrate the^reality of the Resurrection. Had Jesus, 
during the time which is said to liavc elapsed between the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, resumed his ordinary intercourse with the dis- 
ciples, even to a reasonable extent, the reality of his Resurrection 
might have boon more apparent. On the contrary, however, ho 
merely shows himself to thcim a few times momentarily, and not at 
all to any one else. None of his enemies are forced into his service 
by a sight of the risen master, and compelled to bear testimony to 
his victory over death. 1 have elsewhere shown that the alleged 
appearances of Jesus related in the different Gospels cannot be 
reconciled with each other.* I'lic same remark applies to the length 
of the interval supposed to ('hipse between the Resurrection and 
Ascension, and it may he added that the Acts increase the dis- 
crepancy.® As to th(i oilier alle*rcd restorations of the dead to life, 
much stress must not be laid on the statement that the young man 
of Nain, the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus “ resumed their former 
positions,** for these personages drop out of sight and knowledge 
with amazing celerity, considering the M'oiidorful testimony they 
had to bear. History knows nothing of them. Even the evan- 
gelists, who relate in duplicate comparatively commonplace cures of 
disease, ignore tlie n'surix'ction of Jiuzanis, and disregard tho young 
man of Nain. We are not told what became of the numerous saints 
said by tlio first synoptist to have come forth *from their graves 
during tho crucifixion. Tlie incident,*’ as Canon Westcott men- 
tions, ^'is wholly isolalcd ; ** hut. is not tliis isolation highly remark- 
able in connection with the Resurrection hypotheses ? On tho sup- 
position, however, that no actual Resurrection took place, and that 
tho bcUef rests upon visions of tlie master seen by excited disciples, 
can tho circumstance that Jesus is not represented as resuming the 
ordinary conditions of his previous life be considered at all surprising P 
It is rather difficult to imagine wliat else could occur than fitful 
appearances and final disappearancM?, otherwise teimied Ascension. 

“The Jiord appeared and disappeared at pleasure.** Certainly he 
does so in tho Gospels, but whether at his own pleasure or at the 
pleasure of tradition or of excited imagination is a pertinent ques- 
tion. ‘When Ciuioii AVcstcott represents tliis as a special result and 
peculiarity of the Resurrection, after which “ all that belonged to 
his humanity was prcscrvi'd, and at the same time all was trans- 
figured,*’ and as something unprecedented — a “new revelation** to 
mankind — ho seems a little mistaken. Already in the Gospels, even 
at the beginning of liis career, something very similar is described as 
taking place. Tho third sjmop^tist relates that when tho angry 
crowd at Nazareth led Jesus to the brow of tho hill on which the 
city 18 built, with intent to cast him down headlong, “ He passed 
(1) Sapematural Beligioo, iii. p. 456 ff. (2) lb., iii. p. 470 ff. 
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through the midst of them and went away.’^^ That this was 
miraculous, most apologetic commentators assert, and in whatever 
they please to make the miracle consist, the phenomena after the' 
Resurrection may he shown to be the same. A similar incident is 
narrated by the fourth evangelist (viii. 59). Although Canon 
'Westcott puts aside the dilemma as a misunderstanding of the 
Christian idea,” I must maintain it as a clear uud^rstandiug of 
rational ideas. If a body which is laid in the tomb revives and 
comes forth of itself, bearing still the marks of wounds, and can 
freely be liandled, cat, and assimilate food, it cannot appear and dis- 
appear at pleasure, or pass through crowds and closed doors. The 
disciples “thought that they saw a S 2 >irit.’' Was it tradition which 
111 ought otherwise and made the vision argue — “Rehold ray hands 
and my feet that it is I myself: handle mo and behold; for a spirit 
hatli not flesh and bones as ye see me having “ It is no rei)ly to 
affirm that, a groat many inadmissible assumjdions being made, the 
miracle is not open to objection on the ground that it is contrary to 
experience, inasmuch as its sigiiiiieaiu^e consists in the fact that this 
semi-substantiality is absolutely without ])araliel. Tho audacious 
l^aradox of TertulUan, “ Credo cpiia iin]K)ssibiIe,” will no longer pass 
current. An alleged pheiioincnon doi's jiot now gain additional 
eredibililj" from being absolutely an anomaly. 

Rut is the roprosciitation “absolutely without jiarallol Has it 
tlic significance even of undeniable originality ? Very far from it. 
I will not waste time by referring to the theory of the corporeity of 
the soul maintained by TertulUan and others before liim witliout 
reference to the llesuiTcctioii, although it has distinct similarity to 
that which we are discussing. I liuve already 2 )(>inted out the inci- 
dents said to have taken idace at JS'azarelli and Jerusalem as indicat- 
ing that the evangelists do not coniine themselves to the period after 
the Rcsun’cction in ascribing such jjcciiliaritics to tho body of Jesus. 
I might further refer to the account of Jesus walking on the sea, 
when the disciples were troubled, saying, “ It is a phantom ; ** ^ and 
also to the narrative of the Transfiguration, when there were seen by 
the three apostles, Moses and Elijah talking witli Jesus.® Were not 
the bodies of the lawgiver and pro 2 )hct in thclsarac condition as tho 
risen body of Jesus? Here again would bo an anticipation of the 
description; and the same might be affirmed of the accounts of 
angelic appearances in the Old Testament. Passing over all those, 
however, it may bo remarked that long before bur era a semi-sub- 
stantiaKty was ascribed to those W’ho had departed this life, and such 
a conception is found almost everywhere, slowly developed from still 

(1) Luko iv. 30. (3) He Animo, 5 ff. 

(2) Luke xxiv. 39. (4) Matt. xiv. 2C. 

($) Matt. xvii. 3 and par. 
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more primitive representations of future existence.^ That such a 
conception was prevalent amongst the Greeks must be recognised by 
all. They considered the disembodied soul to be in a degree material, 
still retaining the form and features which the living man presented. 
When the soul of Achilles is told of tho noble deeds of his son, ho 
departs joyfully, “ taking mighty strides.’* I shall take the liberty 
of quoting a passage from Mr. Spencer’s last work bearing on this 
point, and having direct reference to the very allegation wo are dis- 
cussing. 

“Tliat tlioao dwellers in Jlados have somo kind of substantiality, is implied 
both by the fact that they cornu truopiiij' to drink tho sacrificial blood, and by 
tho fact that Ulysses keeps them back with his sword. Moreover, in this world 
of the dead, ho beholds Tityus having his liver tom by vultures ; speaks of 
Agamemnon’s soul as ‘ shedding tho warm tear ; * and describes the ghost of 
Sisyphus as sweating from his olfurts in thrusting up tho still-gravitating stone. 
And hero I may fitly refer to a passage in tho Iliad, showing, in a very clear 
way, how tho primitivo notion becomes modified. On awaking after dreaming 
of, and vainly trying to embrace, l*atroclus, Achilles says, — ‘ Alas, there is 
indeed then, even in the dwellings of Hades, a certain spirit and image, but 
there is no bodj’’ in it at all.’ Yet, being described as speaking and lamenting, 
tlio ghost of Patroclus is concuivod as having the materiality implied by such 
acts. Thus, in tho mind of the Homeric ago, tho <1roum, while continuing to 
furnish i)roof of an aftor-oxistonco, furnished oxperioncos which, when reasoned 
upon, necessitated an alteration in tho idea of tho other-self : complete substan- 
tiality was negatived. 

** Nor do the conceptions which prevailed among tho Hebrews appear to have 
boeii difforeut. Wo find ascribed now 8 ubstantialit 3 % now unsubstantiality, and * 
now somothing between the two. Tho resuscitated Christ is at tho same time 
reprosonted as haying wounds that admit of tactual examination ; and, never- 
theless, as passing unimpeded through a closed door or through walls. And 
their supernatural beings generally, whetbor good or bad, and whether revived 
dead or not, were similarly conceived. Hero angels diniug with Abraham, or 
pulling Tiot into tho house, are described as having complete corporeity ; else- 
whove they are said to have wings, implying locomotion by inochanical action, 
and are roprosontod as rubbing against, and wearing out, tho dresses of Rabbins 
in tho synagogue.” • 

T do not hesitate to affirm that whatever may be peculiar in the 
accounts of the appearances of Jesus is due to tho fact that they are 
tho product of later tradition dealing with subjeedive phenomena : a 
vision gradually assuming liypostatic * eality. I presume that it is 
not requisite for me to* prove that a belief i]i ghosts and apparitions 
prevailed pretty universally long before the Christian era ; nor to 
show that supposed apparitions retained all tho lineaments of the 
person who was believed to appear. The narratives in tho Gospels 
wore written long ivfter the period at which it was alleged that Jesus 
liad been seen ; and in a case like this, in which dogmatic teaching 
and pious enthusiasm combimxl to 'iulliiciicc tradition, it might have 

(1) I refer readers for interesting dotsiila to Primitive Culture, 1871, i. p. 384 

ff. ; Spencer^ Pnnciples of Sociology, 1870, i. p. igj ff. 

(2) Principles of SociologVi i* P- 189 f. 
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been predicated that the representation of the original occurrence 
must almost necessarily assumo tho uncertain and fluctuating form 
which we actually find in the New Testament. The basis of the 
whole being a vision, but the faith of subsequent believers requiring, 
and creating greater reality, tradition as usual naturally added sub- 
stantial details to the appearances. The vision acting upon prevalent 
belief, immediately suggested tho idea of Resurrection ; and the dis- 
appearance of the vision impemtively excluded any assertion of 
restoration to the mere ordinary conditions of existence, which 
would, of course, have been finally disposed of by the fact that Jesus 
no more, as before, sojourned with the disciples. “ Ascension or 
translation, with the well-known instances of Enoch and Elijah in 
tho national mind, could present no difficulty, especially as it must 
be borne in mind that tlie theory of Incarnation — a belief far from 
pec^iar to Christianity — hud become developed and applied to Jesus 
when the accounts of the Resurrection came to be written. In these 
we have precisely tho details which might have been expected. Jesus 
appears suddenly, stays but a little while, and disappears again. lie is 
now substantial, now unsubstantial, and at other times semi-substantial. 
The vision, with characteristic uncertainty, is now recognised, now not 
recognised. Tradition naturally adds tactual evidence to assure tho 
doubting of all ages of the reality of tho event. The impression that 
tho apparition is a spirit is carefully corrected by making the dis- 
ciples handle tho flesh and bones. It is instructive to observe how 
the representation takes character in the Gospels. There is no 
apparition at all recorded in tho authentic portion of tho second 
synoptic ; and on the two occasions on whicdi Jesus is said by the 
first synoptist to have been seen, the body is apparently jrepre- 
sented as simjdy substantial, although on tho second “ some doubted 
os to tho identity. No miraculous details are added. Tho views 
which form the substance of Canon Wcstcott's argument are mainly 
derived from tho third and fourth Gospels, whicli certainly embody 
later and more developed tradition. In fact, that argument is merely 
an assumption of the literal truth of a logenid, tho various forms of 
which, in 'different records, mutually destroy and exclude each 
other. ^ • 

Regarding the Ascension itself I need not say much. Is it not 
written in the Acts of the Apostles how tlic body of ‘‘ flesh and 
bones ” was lifted up and “ a cloud received bim '' out of the sight 
of the disciples ? Only, where that mysterious place, tho ‘‘ right 
hand” of tho Infinite l*crsonal God, to which Jesus ascended, and 
where he is said to sit, can possibly be, it is somewhat difficult 
to conjecture. 

Space only permits the briefest reference to one or two other 
points. I have elsewhere fully discussed the evidence of Paul and 

cc 2 
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of the New Testament writings. It may be admitted that a belier 
was entertained by certain persons that, after his death and entomb- 
ment, they had seen Jesus. A similar belief in the apparition of 
dead persons has been entertained botli before and since. How many 
persons actually supposed that tliey had themselves seen Jesus there 
is no reasonable evidence to sliow. The testimony of Paul is of the 
slightest and most uncircumstantial nature, and it is \vorlhy of note 
that the appearances to whicli he refers are not only not in agree- 
ment with those recounted in the Gospels, but, on the contrary, tend 
to discredit them. He gives no details whatever of his own vision, 
and we have no authentic jiarticulars regarding it from otliers. A 
careful consideration of his cliaracfer and temperament, and of the 
representations in Ids writings, .se(?m.s to me in the most emphatic 
way to Pup2)ort tlie “ vision -liypothesis,’* and I say this with the 
deepest resi)ect for the groat Alwsilc of tlie Gentiles, and without a 
shadow of suspicion of liis sincerity. Tlie worst charge which can 
be hroiiglit .against him is tliat his mystic imagination and visionary 
character made him the .arc! d tec t of ecclesiastical Christianity, and 
that he crushed a system of sim2)le morality under the weight of 
transcendental dogmatism. I insist, in spite of Canon Wcstcott, in 
maintaining as a iierfectly obvious truth that the evidence for the 
Resurrection, in its last analysis, is reduced to the belief of a few 
persons that tlicy had seen Jesus alive after l.is decease, how, W'hen, 
or ^vhere wo know not. Iliosc who have subsequently believed in 
the Resurrection have believed in consequence of belief in the belief 
of those persons. Canon Wcstcott argues : 

“ Historical ovidoiicc, aloiio, cfni go no further than this. It cannot do more 
than establish tlio reality of the belief in a particular fact. The belief is itself 
the interpretation of jdieiioiiicna wldch cannot bo recalled, and, in every case, 
only one of several conceivable interpretations.” ' 

Tins analysis of belief, howeveu* T may differ from tlio statement 
regarding Idstorical evidence, is one with wldch I cordially agree. 
Belief is itself the interpretation of phenomena, and, in every case, 
only one of several conceivable interpretations, I therefore enjoy 
the rare ideasure of being quite of his opinion \vhen Canon Westcott 
proceeds to add : ' • 

“ Thus our judgment on the truth of a belief is to bo decided mainly by the 
character of the belief and by tbe circumstances of tht)80 who first held it. In 
tho case of the Eosurrcction, the question at issue is simply, in ono form or 
other, is it moi-o roascfnablo to suppose that tho apostles wero mistaken or that 
the Lord did rise ? ” 

• The belief in tins case being only ono of several conceivable 
interpretations, it is infinitely more reasonable to suppose that tbe 
special interpretation adopted in an unscientific and superstitious age 
(l) Contemporary Meview, Novembor, 1877, p. 1074. (2) Ib., p. 1074. 
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was mistaken, than that on event absolutely unparalleled,” contrary 
to universal experience, and opposed to the order of nature, actually 
took place. The character of the evidence regarding the phenomena 
•of which the belief is an interpretation, instead of supporting it, 
absolutely discredits it by its mythical character ; and the alleged 
phenomena, as described in the Gospels, instead of justifying an 
explanation which removes them from universal order, are clearly 
recognised as occupying a natural place in the great sequence of 
religious consciousness. 

Canon Wcstcott illustrates tlio strength of the original belief by 
saying : 

“ Tho belief of the orip^inal witnesses was . . . so vivid that it was from tho 
very first expri'ssoJ in rites which syinlxdizo with most rcmarkablo power tho 
fundamental thou«:ht of lifo througii death.'’ ‘ 

lie does not state the rites to which he refers, but I prosumo that he 
speaks of the coinmcinoration of the last Supper." In the first place 
the Supper was merely a form of the Jewish Passover, in which tho 
thought had already been syinbolized for ages ; but to represen 
tho sacrament which, gradually developed from tho Agape of the 
primitive churcli, finally a.s8umed tho character of the Sacrifice of tho 
Mass, as, in its essential nature and significance, any exclusive or 
original possession of Christianity, would indet'd be a strange mis- 
leprescntution. That a similar comriunnorativo use of broad and 
wine and wat(!r existed iu older religions, long before the rise of 
"Christianity, is undeniable. I will only refer to one instance — tho 
mysteries of Mithra, tho “ AFediator,” and not go beyond tho indica- 
tions of the Christian Fatliers, nor touch upon other striking 
analogies in the case. Justin IJklartyr, in describing the practice of 
the Church of his time in celebrating the Supper with broad and 
wine and water, after stating the words said to have been used by 
Jesus, immediately iirocecds to say tliat wicked demons have imitated 
the same things in the ISIystcries of ]Miihra, “for bread and a cup of 
water ” are set in the mystic rites for one being initiated, with certain 
concluding words.'^ Every one knows that tho rites which the pious 
Father supposed to be imitated by demons from tho Christian prac- 
tice, dated from a time long antecedent to the Christian era. There 
can be no doubt, moreover, that the Christian rite was not only com- 
memorative, but also initiatory and sacrificial. In the same place, 
speaking of it and of the bread, wine, and water used on tho occasion, 
Justin says: “And this food is called by ns Eif^apiaTia — Eucharist, 
Thanksgiving — of which no other is allowed to i)artake but he who 

(1) Contemporary Heviewj November, 1877, p. 1074. 

^2) Itia unnccosAaiy for me lo say that Baptism was not only an. ancient .Tcwisli nto 
of initiation, but was practised in other religious ages before its adoption by Christianity. 
(3) Apol.y i. 66 ; cf. Tertullian^ De Pricscr. HsEirct., § 40. 
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believes that the things taught by us arc true, and who has been 
washed in the laver for the remission of sins and to regeneration, 
&c.”^ Innumerable passages might be cited to show the oblationary 
character of the rite. Now any one who refers to the works of 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Tylor, which have been indicated further back, 
may learn how the primitive jiractice of offering bread and water at 
the tombs of the dead grows into commemorative feasts, and further 
develops into sacrifice and religious service. It is curious that the 
belief has likewise prevailed that eating part of the body of any one, 
or drinking the blood, or water in wliich it, or the ashes after crema- 
tion, have been mixed, secures participation in the virtues or 
qualities of the deceased. I must not, however, pursue this further. 
The evidence of the Christian rite is of no value. 

The whole of Canon Westcott’s antecedent argument is merely on 
amplification of Palcy’s ‘‘Preparatory considerations,” and his 
reasoning from belief nothing more than Paley’s “ Simple case ” of 
the twelve men. If belief, independently of the e\idencc upon which 
belief is based, is to play the important pari w'hich is here assigned 
to it, there is a premium set upon fanaticism. The position is 
nothing short of this. Speaking of the Gospels, Canon Westcott 
Bays: , 

“They are addrossixl to those who boliovo the fact, and are not directly 
designed to create the belief. They arc in this rospoct, as in all others, a record 
of revelation. When this is onco recognised, it will bo seen how completely 
most of the criticism of the ])arallol narratives of the BcsTirrcction falls to the 
ground. Thoro is not tlio least reason to suppose that the Evangelists told us 
all that they know, nor yet the least necessity that they should have done so. 
They recorded what was sufficient for Iheir purpose.’*® 

Of course, if Canon Wcstcott’s assurance is sufficient, criticism falls 
to the ground. We need not strain out the gnat ; wc may at once 
swallow it with the camel. It is ridiculous to demand evidence : the 
Evangelists, with all their mutually destructive contradictions, and 
their suppression of so much that they knew', and which we should 
like to know, have told us all that is good for us. Wc have one thing 
to do, and should do it gracefully — hclicvo everything, simply 
because certain persons, eighteen centuries ago, believed that they 
gave the correct interpretation, out of several others conceivable, of 
certain phenomena : pay no attention to the fact that the special 
interpretation adopted is absolutely contrary to universal experience, 
nor be in tbe least staggered by the reflection that the age in which 
those individuals made this selection was grossly ignorant and super- 
stitious, and drew most mistaken inferences regarding all kinds of 
natural phenomena. If primitive belief is to be the warrant for 
future belief, all great religions which have preceded it are on a par 
(1) Apol., i. 66. (2) Cont, November, 1877, p. 1077. 
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with Christianity. Tho Buddhist has at least as great a reason to 
believe as the Christian. Speaking of the Feeling or Sentiment of 
Conviction,” which in such an age, on such a subject, is almost the 
most favourable name which can be accorded to belief. Sir W illing 
Hamilton says : 

“ li'or we must not mistako this feeling' for the iaeulty bj which we dis* 
criminate truth from error; this feeling, as merely subjective, can determine 
nothing as to truth and error, which are, on the contrary, of an objective 
relation ; and there aro found as many men who have died the confessors of an 
error they mistook for truth, as of men who havo laid down their lives in 
testimony of tho real truth. ‘Kvory opinion,’ said Montaigne, ‘ 'is strong 
enough to have hod its martyrs.’ ” * 

The Jews of Jerusalem, at the time when these stupeudous 
miracles are said to have occurred, not only did not believe them, but 
demonstrated their vehement disbelief by persecuting those who pro- 
fessed to believe. The most potent witness for Christianity, the apostle 
Paul himself, not only disbelieved the allegations of the Eesurrection 
and Ascension whilst it was possible to verify the facts, but publicly 
declared those allegations to bo false, and gave good evidence of the 
sincerity of his denial by haling men and women who assorted them 
and casting them into prison. Ho believed only long after, on the 
evidence of a vision amongst many other visions, when the opportu- 
nity for investigation had passed. Which belief are we to adopt, 
the later or the former belief of Paul ? It cannot be denied that, 
with tho exception of the few who originally supposed that they had 
seen Jesus, Christianity was, and is, composed of persons who havo 
believed because somebody else had previously believed. Tho belief 
of multitudes is contagions. For ages the believer has mechanically 
believed with tho crowd, and it has only boeh tho slow, but irre- 
sistible, influence of progressive knowledge and enlightenment which 
has at last made him ask himself: What do I believe ? Why do I 
bdieve ? Such a self-questioner will scarcely be satisfied with the 
answer of Canon Westcott. 

The Acthob or “Supernatural Religion.” 


(1) Easaia, liv. i. cb. xl. 

(2) Loctuie on Metapbyaica, 1877, 'ii. p. 602. 
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We lire an insular and aggressive, but at the same time a self- 
depreciating people. We arc apt to assume, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a superiority for our o^vii wisdom, manners, and institutions, 
and to claim a right to instruct and direct the world. But wo are 
no less apt to find a satisfaction in self-depreciation. We are fond 
of saying that our position among the nations is lost ; that our people 
are weakened by indoor labour and unwholesome dwellings ; that 
our industry is paralysed by strikes ; that our commercial activity 
is tainted by fraud ; tluit our wealth rests on a rotten system of 
credit ; tliafoiir national spirit is deadened and lost in the pursuit of 
material comfort ; and that the inheritance of honour and influence 
whicli was won for us by the courage and energy of our fathers, is 
leaving our shores for new centres in the cast and in the west. 
Self-depreciation may be noble and usi'ful : without sclf-critlcisni 
there is no self-improvement : the best men and the best nations 
arc those who feel deeply their own imperfections, and try hard to 
mend them. But self-depreciation may also be ignoble and mis- 
chievous. If it makes us undervalue our own real progress, and , 
over-estimate the progress of nations which are really more backward 
than ourselves : if it leads us to think that we can only bo strong by 
making others weak: if it places greatness in aggression and 
violence : if it is used to excite that feverish condition in which we 
think that we must-do something in order to show that wo have the 
power to do it, then self-depreciation becomes a discredit and a curse. 

Under such circumstances it is useful to take stock of our actual 
condition, and to compare ourselves both with what wo have been 
and what otlicrs are. To make such a comparison complete would 
require a lifetime of thought and observation, and an independent 
stand-point which is probably unattainable. But something may 
he roughly done by the use of statisti s, imperfect as they are, and 
this I have attempted to do in the following pages. In getting out 
these figures, regard has naturally been liad to the present situation. 

I wished to ascertain, so far as such figures enable us to do so, first, 
what our own national strength is, absolutely and relatively to other 
nations, when compfired with what it was at the close of our great 
struggle with Napoleon ; secondly, what our strength is as compared 
with the nation which is for the present moment the chief object of 
pur apprehensions ; and lastly, what has been the true source of such 
progress as we have achieved. The result was startling to myself. 
Tried by every test, our resources are greater absolutely and relatively 
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than they ever were. Our capacity for offence and defence is far 
greater than it ever was ; and it must be added that the interests 
which we should place at stake by war are also far greater. We 
have been, if wo are not now, as aggressive as Russia, and with 
far greater success. But our greatest triumph and our real strength 
have been aehieved, not by foreign conquest, or in remote regions, 
but by the policy of peace and freedom which, within the limits 
of Europe at any rate, wo have, with one exception, pursued since 
the close of the great European War in 1815. 

The greater part of the following figures are taken from official 
published statistics, or from well-known books of authority, such as 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, and Martin’s History of the British 
Colonies. I may add that in 2 )re 2 )aring them I have had the valu- 
able aid of Mr. Robert Giffcn. 

I. — Population. 

The following is a comparison of the population of great powers of 
Europe in 1811 or 181(), and 1871 — 5, taken from the Ecommst of 
19th June, 1875 ; — 



Niiniboj-H. 

Per cenl. 
of Total. 

Numbers. 

IVr cent, 
of Total. 

Great Dritaiii 

Franco 

1811. 

>12,000,000 

20,000,000 

8-7 

20-« 

1871—5. 

27,500,000 

30,000,000 

^ fO 

Germany 

Austria 

Russia in Europe . 

181G. 

21,000,000 

28,000,000 

48,000,000 

I 

11-8 

200 

3;V7 

41.000. 000 

36.000. 000 

71.000. 000 

19'0 

10*8 

34-0 


138,000,000 

1000 

211,500,000 

lOO’O 


Thus, at the end of the great war Great Britain, which had 
then immense armies on foot, had about 9 per cent, of the whole 
population of the i^owcrs above named. Now she has about 13 
per cent. She had then less than a fourth of the population of 
Russia ; she has now more than a third. These are mere numbers, 
in which no account is taken of intelligence, capacity, and resources. 

II- — ^Wealth of England, Comj’arative and Absolute. 

(tf.) Comparative Progress of Taxation. The following is a com- 
parative statement of the growth of imperial taxation in various 
countries: ^ — 

. 

(1) Ireland is omitted. If included, there would ho, in addition, 5,000,000 of in- 
habitants, chiefly hostile and sepuratod at the early period ; and at the lat«.T period, the 
flame number comparatively friendly and united. 

(2) From Mr. Goschen’s Hoport on Local Taxation, Parts IV. and V. 
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Tho amounts aro stated in thousands of pounds. 
UNITED KINGDOM. IHANGE. 


Ji_. 


Years. 


IiicrcasQ 

Amount 



! luorease 

Amonnt 

Amount. 

per cent. 

per heiid of 
ropuliilion. 

Years. 

Amount. 

' per cent. 

per head of 
Population. 



OU1H2G. 



, on 1836. 


£ 

i 

s. d. 


£ 


s. d. 

1826 

65,825 


49 5 

1817 

27,635 

— 

— 

1843 

54,208 

— 3 

39 9 

1836 

33,772 

— * 

20 1 

1861 

54,486 

- 3 

39 9 

1850 

39,031 

16 

22 0 

1861-2 

65,234 

17 

45 0 

1863 

5C,0C3 

; 66* 

29 11 

1868-9 

65,394 

17 

43 1 

1867 

60,100 

■ 79 

31 6 

1876-7 

68,514 


41 5 

1876 

80,000* 

, 137 

43 7 


rnussiA. 



BELGIUM. 




1 IncrciiMO 

Amount 



Incioase 

Amount 

Yoara 

Amount, j 

1 per cent. 

per head of 
ropulation. 

Years. 

Amount. 

per cent. 

per head of 
ropulation. 



on 1819. 



on 1826. 


£ 


s. d. 


£ 


s. d. 

1849 

7,830 


9 7 

1826 

2,871 



186.5 

8,280 

6 

9 8 

1840 

3,293 

15 

16 2 

1857 

10,290 

31 

11 9 

18.50 

3,624 

26 

16 4 

1867 

13,297 

70 

11 1 

1860 

4.546 

58 

19 3 

1869t ) 
Budget) 

17,527 

124 

14 5 

i 1 (Etumlte) 

69 

19 





1874 1 

! 5,780 

101 

22 


KUSSIA. 



HOLLAND. 




IncreHHC J 

Amount 



Increase 

Amount 

Yeore. 

Amount. 

per cent. 

per head of 

Years. 

Amount. 

per cent. 

per head of 
Fopnlution.' 



on 18S8. 

ropulation. 



on 1820. 





1826 

£ 

3,034 



1868 

42,877 1 



18GS 

5,605 

81 

30 

1876 

fi8,C82 t 

37 


1877 { 

6,824 
(Budget) 1 


35 


From tho above figures it will be seen that the actual increase of 
national taxation has been considerably less in this country than in 
other countries of Europe, whilst it is the only country in which the 
percentage, in proportion to tlie population, i.r, tho amount paid by 
each individual, has diminished. In most other countries this 
amount has very largely increased. 

(i.) The following is a comparison of the public resources of 
England and Rimia rcapcctitrlg, as shown by the pubKc revenue of 
the two countries : — 

The receipts of tho public exchequer in Russia, including Russia 

* Tho budget estimirto of 1876. The nominal amount of Froach receipts is over 
£100,000,000, but there are largo miscellaneous receipts. 

f Between 1867 and 1869 tho Prussian State was considerably enlarged by 
annexations. ‘ 

X In these cases the whole rovenuo of tho post office and telegraphs is omitted. The 
detail of the outlay cannot bo found, but it probably exceeds the receipts, which were 
10 , 600,000 roubles in 1676. Tho rouble is conrerted at 2s. 8<f., and was about that in 
1866 . It has declined to 2s. since the war. « 
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in Asia, in 1874, were about £70,000,000^ and tbe expenditure 
£68,000,000.* In 1876 the roTenue was no more, but the ordinary 
expenditure had risen to £71,000,000. But, 

1. Out of eighty- three provinces there are thirteen, including 
Turkestan, Trans-Caucasia, and Poland, in which the expenditure 
exceeds the receipts by about £6,500,000. These provinces have to 
this extent to be paid for by the wealthier provinces, and are a 
financial weakness. 

2. About £12,000,000 are raised by direct taxes, principally by a tax 
on land, which is in addition to local taxation on land. In the present 
state of the land, burdened as it is with the expense of emancipation, 
it would probably be difiicult or impossible to increase this item. 

3. The Bussian customs yield £7,000,000. This item, too, it 
would be difiicult for llussia, especially in the case of a war with 
England, to raise. With peace, and a revision of her tariff in a froe- 
trado sense, she might no doubt do so. 

4. More than £25,000,000 are raised by a tax on alcoholic liquors. 
This looks as if, bad as we may be in the matter of drink, Bussia 
were no better. 

The national receipts of England in the present year ore 
£79,000,000. 

The expenditure is £79,000,000, including the terminable 
• annuities and other means for repayment of debt. But, 

1. This includes the United Kingdom only. If the national 
receipts and expenditures of tbe British colonies and dependencies 
were included, the above sums would have to be doubled. There is, 
however, this striking difference between the case of the British 
dependencies and those of Bussia, viz. that generally speaking these 
dependencies (except mere garrisons, such as Malta and Gibraltar) 
are not a charge upon the mother country. They pay for them- 
t selves, and would probably, in case of war, be a financial help rather 
than a burden. 

(c.) Potential Taxation of England. There is scarcely an item in 
the present list of British taxes which might not be indefinitely 
raised, except, perhaps, the tax on spirits and tobacco. An addition 
of a penny to the income tax produces £1*800,000, and that tax, 
now at 3(i., was at 16(/. during the Crimean war, and at lOd. so late 
as 1860. 

The results of recent reductions of taxation are as follows : — 

Between 1840 and 1852, %.o. in the free-tra*de period preceding 
the Crimean war, the net reduction of taxation was £6,286,000. 
During the Crimean war period,* 1853 to 1858, there was practically 
no permanent increase of taxation, as the war taxes had been got 

• • In the account from whicS these and the followine figures are taken, the rouhla 
% was conyerted at 2m. Od. 
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rid of by 1858, and there was a net reduction of £730,000. Between 
1853 and the present time, i.e. during the free-trade period subsequent 
to the Crimean war, the net reduction lias been £25,010,000. 

The total net reduction of taxation since 1840 is £32,026,000 per 
annum. 

In tlio same period the net revenue from taxes remaining unre- 
pealed has increased from £51,082,000 in 1841, to £(58,014,000 in 
1877. Adding to the latter sum the reduced or repealed taxes, 
wo have, supposing the repealed taxes to he now re-imposed, a 
total of potentially increased revenue from taxalion amounting to 
£100,540,000, as compared with £*51,082,000 in 1841, without allow- 
ing anything for increased jirodiictiveness in the rcjiealed taxes. 

(fi.) Baukiny Capital, The banking cupilal of llussia is about 
£100,000,000. The banking capital of England is about £800,000,000. 
The so-called banking capital of Russia includes the capital of every 
species of credit sociely. In England wo should add to the above 
banking capital the capital of building societies, friendly societies, 
and insurance companies, to give a proper idea of the loanable 
capital of this country as compared with that of Russia. 

(r.) Borroivhiff Poiror, Russia borrows at ()J per cent., whilst 
England borrows at 3 J per cent. 

(/.) Ayrirnlfiiral Wealth a/ Htmia, The estimated average yield 
per aero of wheat in Russia is 0*5 bushels, the lowest yield of any , 
country in Europe (see table p. 69 of Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain for 1876). The yields of barley, oats, and rye in Russia are 
equally low. It is to be remembered, too, that agriculture is the 
chief source of wealth in Russia, whilst England lias all sorts of 
other and more productive industries. In her commercial sj'stcm, 
and in the cncumbraiiecs and difficulties arising out of serf 
emancipation, Russia has long and weary steps to take before she 
can make her agricultural production equal to that of more advanced 
countries. 

(ff,) Growth of Wealth in Great Britain dnriny the Ccutary^ as shown 
by the Income Tax Assessments. 

Assessments tO the Income Tax in Gueat Britain. 

1803 £ 115 , 3 , 12,000 

1813-15 .... 130 , 058,000 

1843 251 , 013.000 

1875 535 , 708,000 

The figures for Ireland before 18c53 cannot be given, and therefore 
the above comparison is confined 'to Great Britain. Some slight 
deduction has to be made from the above figures for 1875, because 
Schedules 0 and E can only be given for the United Kingdom, but 
the difference is not material. 
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The aggregate amount of income assessed for the United 
in 1876 was £571,056,167. 

(A.) Sarings of the Poor. The amount of deposits in savings 
banks, and average per head of population at the close of the yeara 
1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1870, are as follows: — 


Yoara. 

Number 
of Depoeitoni. 

Amount 
of DuixteitM. 

Averago 

i Amount ncr bead of 

1 Topuluticn. 



£ 



1830 

•112,000 

13,508,000 

1 11 

4 

1840 

798,000 

23,471,000 

1 17 

9 

18.30 

1,113,000 

21,931,000 

1 21 

0 

18(>U 

1,080,000 

41,258,000 

I 28 

8 

1870 

53,058,000 

1 33 

11 

1870 


70,280,000 

• 42 

6 


TII. — I'ai.j’kuisji in Exoland fkom 1801 to 1870. 


Coilt of Poor Belief in ICnj^laiiil at dilTereiit iiej inds. 


Number of ruupers in Knffliind at 
ilifferent periods. 


Year. 

i 

1 Aiuuunt biicnt. 

CoHt por head 
(if 

I’opiilaiidii. 

( Tost pcp 

1 ruiipci*. 

YcMir. 

Number on 
l»t Juuiuiry. 


£ 

.V. 

f/. 

£ j». f/. 1 

! 


1785 

2,157,760 i 

i 5 


i 



1801 

4,017,871 

> 9 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1811 

6,656,105 ' 

13 

1 


1 1 


1813 

8,616,841 1 

15 

2 

1 

j 


1821 

6,959,249 , 

10 

7 


1 


1831 

6,798,888 ! 

0 

9 

1 

1 


1811 

1 4,760,729 

6 

0 

3 13 4 j 

1811 . 

1,299,048 

1851 

4,962,704 1 

5 

7 

5 15 4 ' 

1851 

860,893 

1861 

5,778,943 ! 

5 

9 

« 9 10 

1801 

890,423 

1871 

7,886,724 j 

7 

0 

7 5 

1871 

1,081,926 

1876 

7,33-3,858 1 

0 

1 

V 14 10 

1876 

752,887 


I Percent, 
i of 
jPopuUtion 


8-2 

4*8 

4-4 

4*8 

3*1 


These figures show, in the first place, what a large increase in 
pauperism took place during the great French war. They also show 
clearly that even in total amount the cost of pauperism is now less 
than it was in 1813, and little more than it was between 1815 and 
1833, while tho cost per licad of the population for the last thirty 
years has only been half what it was in tho previous thirty years. 
At the same time the number of paupers has undergone consider- 
able diminution since 1811, when we begin to have accurate returns, 
and probably since tho earlier period. The perejontage to the popu- 
lation is now 3 per cent, only, instead of 8 per cent, and upwards. 
The cost per head of the population has much diminished, and it 
would have no doubt diminished much more but for the greater 
humanity of the administration. We have far fewer paupers than 
we had, but we spend far more on each pauper. 
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IV. — Crime in England from 1817 to 1876. 

The following are the numbers of criminal offenders committed for 
trial and proportion to total population iu England in each of the 
under-mentioned years, with numbers of acquittals and convic- 
tions : — 


Years. 

1 Cummitted for Trial. 

1 

1 

1 Convicltous. 

Acquittals 

and 

Discharges. 

Number. 

Proportiou 
to total 
Population. 

1817 

18,932 

0*12 

9,050 

Not stated 

1841 

27,700 

0-17 

20,280 

7,462 

I8£;i 

27,900 

0-10 

21,579 

0,359 

18G1 

18,320 

009 

13,879 

4,423 

1871 

10,209 

0-07 

11,940 

4,283 

1870 

1 

10,078 

0 07 , 

I 12,195 

3,841 


In dealing with criminai statistics it has been usual to take as the 
best test the numbers of committals for trials for serious crimes. It 
is of course open to the observation that the definitions of offences 
and the vigilance of police vary from period to period, and also the 
legislation as to police offences, so that what were formerly serious 
offences may have come to be treated by police courts or in some 
other summary way. It is probable, however, that there have been 
no changes in the last forty years to alter the inference suggested by 
the above figures that serious crime is diminishing. Wo are better 
policed now than formerly, and it is probable that fewer grave 
offences escape detection. 

The following arc the numbers ef the different descriptions of 
Offences for which Committals for Trial have taken place in England 
in the under-mentioned years : — 


Offences against the person 

mi. 

2,455 

1841. 

2,140 

1873. 

2,011 

1878. 

2,725 

0£Pences against property with violouco . 

1,459 

1,873 

1,233 

1,430 

Offonces against property without violonco 

16,608 

22,017 

10,516 

10,674 

Malicious oiTonces against property . 

162 

04 

161 

202 

Forgery and offoncos against tho currency 

431 

437 

379 

384 

Other offences 

1,336 

1,199 

593 

663 

Total . 

22,451 

27,760 

14,893 

16,078 


The general inference from the table is that while all descriptions 
of serious crime have diminished since 1841, it is the class of offences 
againf^t' property which has diminished most, this class being always 
one which is greatest in times of adversity, so that its continued 
diminution seems a sign of the steady prosperity of the country as 
compared with former periods. 
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V. — ^Trade op United Kingdom. 

((7.) Foreign Trade of United Kingdom at different dates : 


Tears. 

Real value of £x> 
ports of 

British Produce. 

Proportion per 
head of 
Fopulaticm. 

Real value of whide 
ofExports dr Im- 
ports tor the United 
Kingdom. 

*Fr<9ortlonpeE 
head of 
Fopulstion. 


£ 

£ s. d. 

£ 

£ $. i. 

1810 

48,438,000 

2 14 3 



1820 

36,424,000 

1 15 3 



1830 

38,251,000 

1 12 1 

I 


1840 

51,309,000 

1 18 9 



1850 

71,367,000 

2 11 10 



1860 

135,891,000 

4 14 7 

375.052,000 > 

13 0 7 

1870 

199,586,000 

6 7 11 

547,338,000 

17 10 10 

1876 

200,639,000 

6 13 

631,931,000 

19 1 11 


(/>.) The Internal Trade of the United Kingdom is very much 
larger, probably six times as large as the Foreign Exports. But of 
the internal trade we have no good general statistics. Some notion 
of its increase may, however, be formed from the growth of certain 
items. 

For instance, in the chief Textile Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom — cotton, woollen, worsted, silk, flax, jute — ^tho following 
are the numbers of factories and i>ersons employed in different years : — 


No. of I No. of No. of No. of | No. of 1 No. of ' No. of No, of 
FactorirH.j PerHujis. jPaotoricH. I'ctbodh. ,Piictoncs.j I'crfloiiK. i Factories. Penonf. 

3,792 380,748 | 4, GOO G9G,082 ! 0,304 | 770,410 { 6,321 968,963 

Besides an increase of persons ^employed, it is notorious that the 
work has become more efficient, of wliicli the evidence is partly the 
number of spindles, where, however, wo cannot go back before 1835, 
and partly the quantity of raw material consumed. Thus the quan- 
tity of raw cotton consumed was 110 millions of pounds in 1817, 333 
millions in 1835, 657 million.s in 1849, and 1,416 millions in 1871. 
The quantity of wool consumed was 103 millions of pounds in 1800, 
210 millions in 1849, and 392 millions in 1876. 

Again, the increase of Mineral Produetion hjis been as follows: — 


1802 ) 
1817 } . 
1823 ) 

Tons of Coa!. 

( 10,808,040 1 

Tom of Pig Iron 
1 170,000 

’ • * ( part e.stimato J 

( 442,000 

1830 . 

. . • ■ . a 

.65.3,000 

1840 . 


1,500,000 

1848 . 


2,094,000 

1861 . 

. ' 83,633,214 

3,712,390 

1871 . 

• . . 117,352,028 

6,627,179 

1876 . 

. 131,867,103 

6,365,462 


{!) Tho tor tho whole trado imports exports cannot bo g^iven before 1664. 
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Thus it will be seen that the production of iron has quadrupled 
since 1840. At the same time it should be mentioned that the pro- 
duction of copper, lead, &c., has been diminishing. 

The tonnage of the coasting trade of the United Kingdom was 
9 millions in 1830, 12 millions and a half in 1850, 18 millions in 
1870, and 24 millions in 1870. Of the increase since 1850 about 
0 millions are due to the addition of ships previously omitted from 
the return ; but after allowing for this, and allowing also for the 
severe competition and large increase of railway traffic, the increased 
tonnage shows a very large increase in internal trade. 

The growth of railway traffic is perhaps as good a test of the grow’tli 
of internal trade and movement as can bo had, especially when it is 
considered that tlic coasting trade has increased at the same time, and 
that the amount of traffic displaced on roads and canals is small in 
coTnparison. The following figures illustrate this growth : — 


Youth. 

Numlipr of pnfl- ; 

HCngorH fsonvcyiid/ Wciglit of RetJoiptB from 

cxeluHivG of < minonilR luid ' piiHRciij'or 
acuHon-tioket • me:ch:iudiHC. IraiHc. 

lioldera. i i 

Recpipts from 
goodH trailic. 

: 

Total rcceiptH , 
from trailic. * 

i 

1849 

1850 
18G0 
1870 
1876 

No. 1 Tons. I £ 

63,841,639 i . 6,27.7,892 

72,864,432 1 6,827,761 

163,436,678 j 89,857,719 13,086,756 

336,545,397 J cannot be veil 19,301,911 

538,287,295 | 206,965,061 26,103,551 

i 

.£ 

5,528,006 
6,376,908 1 
1 1,080,866 
24,115,159 
33,754,317 

X i 

11,800,498 

13.201.069 I 

j 27,706,022 i ^ 

43.417.070 ' 
59,917,808 , 


VI. — Merchant Sihpring. 

If there is one element of which England is justly proud, and 
which more than any other contributes to her wealth and strength, 
it is her merchant shipping. The Tollowiiig arc the figures represent- 
ing the tonnage of her merchant navy in successive decades: — 


1820 .... 

2,648,000 

2,412,000 

1810 .... 

6,311,000 

2,724,000 

1860 .... 

5,710,000 

4,.)86,(M)0 

1870 .... 

7. 149,000 

.">,017,000 

1876 .... 

• 

7,964,000 

0,197,000 


The tonnage of the United Kingdom alone is almost, if not quite, 
as large as that of all the merchant navies of Europe put together. 

The growth of our steam tonnage, the most useful and valuable 
form of shipping, is still more striking. 


1840 

18G0 

1870 

1876 


8t£am Tonnage. 

Empire. 

. ' 95,000 

500,000 
. 1 , 202,000 
. 2,150,000 


United Kingdom. 

87,000 

452,000 

1,111,000 

2,002,000 
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Our steam navy is now twice as large as all the other ocean-going 
steam merchant navies of the world. 

As regards llussian shipping wo have no official returns, but the 
following figures are given in the Almanach de Gotha 

Toxxaqe. 



Siiiliiif;. 

steam. 

Total. 

ISGd . 

. 180,000 


180,000 

1809 . 

. 23d ,000 


234,000 

1873 . 

. 440,000 

80,000 

520,000 

1870 . 

. 391,000 

105,000 

490,000 


VIL — ^I’llYSUJAL HKAT/nr and STRENGTir. 

So far as we can judge from statistics our people are better fed 
than they were. ^ For twenty years before hVeo Trade the average 
price of wheat was Sd. per quarter. For the last twenty years 
it has been 51«. 4d., a fall of 11 per cent The fluctuations have 
also been less ; tliat is, there have been fewer extremes of dearness. 
The highest price since the r(q}eal of* the Corn Laws was 02/?. lOd. in 
1847, when Free Trade had hardly time to operate. Since then the 
highest price was during the Crimean War, when 80.?. was touched. 
Only on two or three occasions since flien lias wheat been above 70/?. 
lleforo the Free Trade i)criod the price was often very high — at ono 
time early in the century llos. It is these extremes which are most 
hurtful to the poor. 

Thirty years ago the consumption of wheat per head was about 
5-iV bushels or 311 lbs. In 18G8 it had increased to S ur bushels or 
335 lbs. It is now 341 lbs. Of this 183 lbs. is foreign. 

The foreign sui)ply is from many countries, and therefore sure. 
France gave us one-third of it in 18GG, and nothing in 1871 ; but 
Russia and the United States made it up. In 1872 the supply from 
the United States and Canada fell off by one-half; but Franco and 
Russia tilled the void. Since 1873 the L^nitcd States and Canada 
have given one-half the foreign supply. India is now sending us 
one- tenth of it, and is capable of sending us very much more. 

Our foreign corn trade is G,000,000 tons, and it is worth more than 
£50,000,000. 

But this is not all. Indian corn was unknown before 1847. The 
import in 1876 was 2,000,000 tons. It is the cheapest of all foods, 
being half the price of wheat, with unlimited capajbility of produc- 
tion. The import of last year was less than one-twentieth of the 
American crop. 

The import of potatoes has increased more than sixfold since 
1871. 

(1) These figures are mostly from Mr. O iird’s addioss to the Social Science Con- 
gress at Aberdeen, 25th September, 1877. 
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From the best procurable statistics it would appear that meat and 
dairy produce at home have been stationary for twenty-five years^ 
although it must be remembered that improvement in stock and in 
farming brings oattle and sheep earlier to the market, and thifis 
renews the supply more rapidly. But the foreign supply has 
increased fourfold in quantity and 59 per cent, in value. ' Last year 
it reached £35,000,000. The import of bacon has increased from 
3,700 to 160,000 tons. Wc got now throe-fourths of our meat from 
homo, onc-fourtli from abroad, two-thirds of our dairy produce 
(including choose, milk, and butter) from home, and onc-fnird from 
abroad. 

Both for com and meat tlicre seems to be a practically unlimited 
capacity of production abroad. And this without making the price 
so low as to put an cud to production at home. 

Tho consumption of cocoa, tea, and above all of sugar, has increased 
and is increasing rapidly, as will be seen from the following table 
of tho amount of pounds por head of population consumed in different 
years : — 



I. ‘^35. 

: 184.^ 

185,1. 

ISC.I. 

1675. 

Cocoa . 


• ooe 

0-lC 

0*13 

0-30 

Tea . 

110 

} 1*69 

2-28 

3-29 

4-14 

Sugar : — 


i 

j 

about 



llefinod . 


1 

1-00 

2-73 

8*88 

Raw 

17-19 

' 19-d8 

! 

29-22 

37*05 

63*97 


Length of Life , — There is a general impression among actuaries 
that life is longer than it was ; but there are, I am told, no absolutely 
trustwortliy figures. 

VIII. — ^Education and the Pukss in the United Kingdom. 

It is needless, as difficult, to give figures on this subject. It is the 
question of the day, and the difference between the teaching of 
youth now and the teaching fifty years since, is the difference of two 
worlds. 

But the indirect education given by cheap literature, by the public 
platform, and by tho Press is even more important. Amongst all the 
beneficent measures of tho last fifty years, it may be doubted whether 
there is any more really useful than the abolition of the so-called 
taxes on knowledge, which is so lionourably associated with the name 
of Mr. Milner Gibson. In tho early days of the present generation, 
the newspaper was the luxury of the middle and upper classes. 
There is now no village, no public-house, no railway station or other 
place of meeting, where the poorest man may not for a penny or less 
find the affairs of his own country, and of the world, stated and 
discussed in a fair, reasonable, and intelligent manner. It is difficult 
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to exaggerate the effect of such opportunities on minds narrowed by 
the hard necessities of daHy life to the daily round of the workshop 
or the farm. 

The following figures illustrate the material growth of the Press.^ 
The advertisement and stomp duties, the compulsory registratioh, 
and the paper duty, were repealed 1853 to 1861. ilb 1846 there 
were in the United Kingdom 551 newspapers, of which 14 were 
daily. In 1870 there were 1,390, of which 99 w-ere daily. In 1877 
there were 1,692. The great feature is the growth of provincial 
newspapers. Of these there wore 421 in 1846, and 1,372 in 1877. 
But the figures tell comparatively little. The chango for the better 
in the tone and contents of the cheap Press is more striking than 
its material increase. To those who can remember the violence and 
scurrilities of the Age^ the Satirldy the John BnU^ and the Weekly 
Dispatch, the language and information even of the most I'eckless of 
our present papers will seem calm reason and solid truth. If scandal 
and personalities are again becoming a disgrace to a portion of 
the Press, it is not to the cheap papers published for the million, but 
to the expensive j^rints which are welcomed in the clubs pf Pall 
Mall and the drawing-rooms of May Fair. 

IX. — Religion. 

• This is not a subject to be treated here as it deserves. But there 
are salient points in its public and external aspects, which prove how 
great an advance the English nation has made since the beginning 
of the century. Religious disabilities have been removed, and the 
Church of England depends far less than she did upon political 
privileges. In spite, or perhaps in consequence, of this, her influence 
has increased. Her clergy are more in earnest and more hard work- 
ing, and her revenues are better distributed. At the same time 
dissent has lost little or nothing cither in work or influence. 

There has been a great upheaval of old ojiinions ; and this upheaval 
will continue. But no one who remembers what things were forty 
years sinco can doubt that there is more thought and more earnest- 
ness on all sides, with less disposition to perseci^te or sneer. Whilst 
there is more sincerity there is also more toleration. In prospect of 
the inevitable changes which are coming upon us, there is a better 
hope of reconciling the diverging tendencies of intellect and feeling 
than there has been before in this country, or than, appears to exist 
at this moment in other countries. 

In the matter of national reli^on the condition of Ireland is 
incomparably safer than it was fifty years since. The Ifational 
Church and Legislature are no longer monuments of a conquering 
race and sect. 

(1) Mitchdl's Newspaper Press Directory. 
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In Hussla, if Mr. Wallace is to be trusted, things are very dif- 
ferent. A religion still in tliat backward condition in which it is 
bound up with law and goverament, admitting therefore of no 
dissent, and persecuting necessarily, because law and religion are 
one; formal to the last degree, and as a consequence a priesthood 
illiterate, unthinking, and unable to elevate the tone or temper of 
the people — these are matters which even more tlian defects in 
political institutions and in civil government show how far Russia 
is behind the nations of AVcslern Europe in all that gives dignity 
and power to man. 

X. — AmiixisTi:ATn).v (Exkcutivi: and Judicial). 

There has hecii no suspicion of general corruption (except perhaps 
of a purely jiolitical and part}" kind) in tlic public service of this 
country since the Ixigiiinijig of this century. Putting absolute pecu- 
lation aside, it is, I think, beyond doubt tliat in sincerity and public 
spirit, and above all in ilu) development of liarmonious relations with 
the people, both the exec-utive and tlie judicial sci'vices have improved 
greatly. Much no doubt still nmiains to be Hone in the way of 
organization, hut even in this respect we liavo made many real 
iinproveinents. 

Russia apjicars to be now in the eoiidilion in which* England was 
1*0111111108 since, wlicn court faA'ouritisni, bribery, and peculation 
were the rule. Wo have to go back to I^cpys' diary at least for 
wliat Wallace, Schuyler, and Forbes tell us is still common there. 
Upon the effect of this difference in tho power of the two nations, 
wlicther for peace or war, it is unnecessary to dwell. 

XI. — iNCnKASET) IIaIOIONY UETWEEN DiFI'EKKNT Cl^ASSIiS IN THIS 

CoUNTHY. 

This is a subject whicli cannot he reduced into the form of a few 
ffry figures. And yet in estimating the national strength it is per- 
haps the most important element of all. Mueli as still remains to be 
done, much, A"cry much, has been done. To think of what we were 
at the end of the great French war, and jf wluit we arc now, is like 
being in two different worlds. To illustrate this fully would require 
volumes. All T can do here is to put together a few striking facts 
and quotations under different hejuls. 

(a,) Disfreas mid ifs comrqiu ucck. Sir Erskinc May says, ^ ‘'The 
Regency was a period mcmorablo for the discontents and turbulence 
of tho people, and for the severity with wdiich they were repressed. 
The working classes W’cre suffering from the grievous burdens of tho 
war, from the high prices of food, from restraints upon trade, and 
diminished employment. Want engenders discontent, and ignorant 
and suffering men were misled into disorder, tumults, and violence-” 

(1) May’s ConstituUoiial History, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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And after referring to the mischievous and criminal outrages of the 
Luddites, he continues, ''Bands of famished operatives, believing 
their distresses to bo due to the encroachment of machinery upon 
their labours, associated for its destruction. Bound together by 
secret oaths, their designs were carried out with intimidation, out- 
rage, incendiarism, and murder. Life and property were alike 
insecure.” 

^ Poor rates had increased from three to fourfold during the long 
■war, work was scarce, harvests were bad, and distress was terrible. 
But to us the striking feature of those times is that the one idea of 
the poor was to avenge themselves on ilic rich as the authors of tlieir 
misery, and that the one idea of the rich was to keep down the poor 
by hanging and shooting them. In 1812, 1818, and again in 1817, 
Luddism broke out in the Midland Counties. In the former years 
fourteen persons were executed at one time at York, and in the 
latter year six men were executed at Leicester and three at 
Derby, wliilst eleven were transported for life and many others 
transported and imprisoned. In 181G there was jin insurrection in 
the Eastern Counties, for which five' men were hanged and thirty- 
five condemned to death at Ely. In 1818 three rioters were killed 
by the soldiers tiring on them at ^Manchester. In 1819 wore the 
nightly drillings and meetings in tlie North, crowned by the notorious 
Peterloo. In 1821 the repeal of the severe laws against combina- 
tion was followed by such disorganisation at Glasgow that it was 
found necessjiry to revive them. In 182G there were distress riots 
in Durham, in Tjancashire, in Cumberland, in the Isle of ]\Ian. 
Every power-loom in or near Blackburn was destroyed ; the soldiers 
were called out and in many places rioters were shot. In 1880 arose 
the notorious Swing incendiarism in the Southern Counties. I can 
well remember, when at scliool, how we used t.o look anxiously round 
tho horizon for the blaze on tlic dark winter sky. In 1881 came the 
Reform Bill riots at Bristol, Derby, Nottingham, which, however, 
were rather political than economical. Again in 1840, 1842, 1843, 
was a period of distress, discontent, and ill-feeling between employers 
and employed, accompanied by turbulence and riots, tho leading 
features of which are preserved for us in Mrs. GaskclFs Mary 
Barton, in tho Life of Sir Charles Napier, in Bamford's Life of 
a Radical, in Carlyle’s works, and in the various records of Chartism 
and tho Corn-Law agitation. But dark as those times w’'ero they 
■were times of transition. There was fur less of violoncc and unreason 
in the poor ; there was studied moderation in tho Government. In 
the evil days of poor Lord Sidmouth, the shadow of the French 
Revolution still inspired ^terror ; spies were freely employed, and the 
impression prevailed, however erroneously, that the Government de- 

(1) See Miss Martineau’s Thirty Years’ Peace ; Life of Lord Sidmoutli ; May’s Con- 
stitutional History, 6iC. 
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sired to have an outbreak for the purpose of stamping out the popular 
agitation. In the Chartist period nothing is more striking than the 
anxiety with which the Government endeavoured to anticipate and 
prevent any necessity for using force or for instituting prosecutions. 

Then followed the beneficent legislation which is connected with 
the names of reel, of Cobden, and of llriglit, and though wo have 
had hard times since then, the scenes of armed conspiracy, of 
violence, and of sanguinary retribution, which distinguished the 
close of the great war, seem to have depai*ted from us like the 
shadow of a bad dream. Combinations and strikes we still have, 
causing more or less loss and siiflering, and we hear occasionally of 
rattening or of picketing. Hut trade disjmtcs are settled without 
violence — cither by arbitration ; or by discussion sometimes, as recently 
at. Holton, of tin? most perfectly amicable and reasonable kind. 
Macblnery is recognised as the friend, not the enemy, of the work- 
man. Not only the combination laws, which were found indis- 
jicnsable in 1824, but all remaining fragments of penal legislation 
concerning workmen’s contracis, bave been repealed by a Conserva- 
tive government amidst universal acclamation, and if wc have not 
ycd. arrived at the millennium of perfect reconciliation between 
capital and labour, wo may at any rate say that the differences 
between them arc as nothing compared with what they were at the 
close of the great war. 

(6.) Connected with the above subject, and yet distinct from it, 
is the difference between the past and the present in respect of 
erh/fps against law and public order. The repeated suspension of 
the IFaboas Corpus Xct, the famous Six Acts of 1819, tho circular 
inviting justices to imprison for libel, the Cato Street conspiracy, 
the prosecutions of Cobbett, IIouc, and others, such are the 
miserable features which fill the annals of the early years of tho 
long peace ! As late as 1 8‘{0 press prosecutions continued. How 
changed is all this now ! It is so long since wc have had a prosecu- 
tion for treason or seditious libel in England, that such a thing seems 
scarcely possible. 

(c.) A further change is that which he 5 taken place in the /airs con- 
cc ruing theft and injuries to proper! g^ a change associated with the 
names of Romilly and IMackiiiiosh. SirErskine May tells us that a 
hundred years ago “ Life w’as held cheap compared with property. 
To hang men was the ready expedient of thoughtless power. From 
the restoration to the death of George III., a period of one hundred 
and sixty years, no less than one hundred and eighty- seven capital 
offences were added to the criminal code.” ^ Goldsmith says in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, “ Penal laws, which are in the hands of the 
rich, are laid upon the poor, and all our paltriest possessions are 
hung round with gibbets.” At one assize town, a hanging judge ” 
(1) May's Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. £95. 
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is known to haye left a score of yictims for execution. From 1810 
to 1845, upwards of fourteen hundred persons suffered death for 
.crimes w'hich have since ceased to be capital. So great have been 
the alterations within the last fifty years, that Sir J. Mackintosh^ 
before his death was able to say he had lived to see so groat a change 
of opinion, that he could almost think he had lived in two different 
countries, and conversed with people who spoke two different 
languages. Since his time further changes have been made, and 
murder alone and treason are now reserved for the last penalty of 
the law. In spite, perhaps in consequence, of this, property and 
person are now far safer than they were. 

{(L) Of the changed tone of the public press I have already spoken. 
In the earlier days of tliis century it was too often looked on as 
hostile to the upi)er classes, and as a difficulty in the way of good 
government. At the present time every clasps, every interest, every 
institution, which is deserving of support, finds its best defence in 
the perfect freedom of public criticism, whicli, unfettered by law, is 
made reasonable and moderate by self-interest and public feeling. * 

It would be presumptuous in a stranger to offer an opinion on 
such a subject as the relations between differont classes in Itussia. 
Kussia has recently, in emancipating licr serfs, made a step forward 
in civilisation greater than any single step made by any nation in 
our time, and one whicli in this country, the great opponent of 
•slavery, ought to meet with special recognition. I3ut this step, 
important as it is, is necessarily attended by immediato social and 
economical embarrassment. 

XII. EnOLISII and lltSSIAN DeI'KNDENCIES. 

I have hitherto been speaking of the heart of tho British Empire, 
and have little space for its outlying portions. 

As to tho great English-speaking and self-governing Oolonies, 
questions may he raised concerning the liabilities in which they 
involve us, and as to the period more or less remote at which they 
are destined to become indopcndciit. But there can be no question 
as to their social, economical, and political progress during the 
period we have been considering, or concerning the improvement 
which has taken place in their relations to tho mother country since 
she has left them to manage their own affairs. As there is nothing 
to regret in the origin of these Colonics, so is there nothing but 
satisfaction in the prospect of their future ; and England may bo 
forgiven for her national pride, when she reflects that to her alone 
of the nations of the modern world has it been given to be tho 
mother of nations which are as free and as prosperous, and which are 
already, or which promise to be, as great as herself. 

(1) Mackintosh’s Life, vol. ii. p. 387 and followings- 
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The following figures show the growth of these Colonies in 
population^ for which item alone in the history of their progress I 
have space here : — 


182!) 




3,293,000 

1851 



, 

0,721,000 

18CI 



, 

9,151,000 

1871 


• • 

. 

. 11,050,000 


But wo have relations of a different kind. Ireland has been 
a difficulty to England, as Poland lias boon to llussia. 

If there was a weak point of this count ry during the great French 
War it was Ireland. But from that time to the present — ^beginning 
with the llebcllion of 1708 and its atrocities ; the Union ; Catholic 
Emancipation; O’Connollism ; Itibandism; the Famine and Emi- 
gration; Feiiianism ; Smith 0’]5ricn\s rebellion in the potato garden ; 
the Church and Land Acts ; and ending M'ith Messrs. Biggar and 
Parnell and tJie noisy but not dangerous cry for Ilome Bulc — what 
a change ! The i)rcsent trouble given by Ireland is but a shadow of 
the past, and her five million inhabitants are an addition to, not a 
deduction from, our strength. Then, too, her advances in material 
prosperity, and the close, constant, and certain connection with her 
by railway and steamer, make her more than ever a valuable and an 
integral part of tlio United Kingdom. 

Can similar things bo said of Jlussia and Poland? This is not 
a subject on which to dwell at a time when every story against Bussia 
is caught up and made the most of. But the facts which have 
appeared in recent official documents during the past year tell a very 
different story. 

Again, England and Russia both have dependencies in Asia. 

Our advance in India has been as rapid, perhaps as unscrupulous, 
as Russia’s, but what a difference in results ! England finds leader- 
ship, and India finds everything else — men, money, and an admirable 
base of operations by sea and land. India is a poor and a stationary 
country compared with Europe. But in spite of poverty and famines 
and much misery, India has made and is making extraordinary pro- 
gress, The following figures, taken froi i a report by Mr. Forbes 
Watson on twenty years* progress in India, 1877, show what India 
has done since 1857, when the company’s reign ceased, and since the 
last great annexation had been completed : — 


Milos of railway open .... 

iSAJ. 

274 

1877. 

6,497 

Miles of telegraph* .... 

4,102 

16,6-19 

Lottors by post 

29,000,000 

116,000,000 

Bevenue 

£31,691,000 

£06,422,000 

Expenditure (including in 1877 famine 
and public works) .... 

£31,609,000 

£61,382,000 

Tonnago entered and cleared 

4,549,000 

£28,608,000 

9,887,000 

Imports (value) 

£48,697,000 

Exports (do.) 

£26,591,000 

£62,970,000 
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During the above period the specie imported exceeded that ex- 
ported by £240,000,000. The imports of merchandise increased by 
163 per cent., and the exports by 133 per cent. Several new tradm 
have sprung up, e.g. in grain. The export of grain and seeds in- 
creased from i53,885,000 in 1857, to £13,»500,000 in 1877, England 
now gets £3,500,000 worth of wheat from India, and will probably 
got much more. Cotton, jute, and wool exports wore valued at 
£2,027,000 in 1857 ; they are now at £15,460,000. Tea exported 
was worth £121,000 in 1857, and is worth £2,607,000 in 1877, 
Coffee was £133,000 in 1857, and is £1,346,000 in 1877. Chincona 
is becoming an important export. Coal is being developed. The 
very population, formerly supposed to bo 200,000,000, proves to bo 
240,000,000. 

Compare witli this the state of Russians Central Asian province, 
Turkestan.^ 

The population of the Khanates is under 4,000,000. Tho revenue 
of the provinces of Turkestan and (Orenburg is £882,000, and 
the expondituro £1,576,000, showing a deficiency of nearly 
£600,000. 

Schuyler estimates tho money loss of Russia by Turkestan, at tho 
time he writes, at £2,000,000. Terentyeff admits a deficit of 
£2,800,000 between 1868 and 1877. The railways are nil. The 
external trade is scarcely worth mentioning, probably not nearly so 
'large as the trade of India with Central Asia, which was estimated 
by tho Indian Government in 1865 at £50(),000. 


XIII. — Conquests of Engeand and of Russia. 

I have but one set of figures to add, and they toll a story of a 
somewhat different kind. We arc apt to impute to Russia an 
aggressive policy, and this accusation may be just; but what is the 
caso with ourselves P In Europe, for the last fifty years, our policy 
has been generally one of peace, and it is to tho improvements in 
our internal condition which this policy has enabled us to make 
that the wonderful progress described in the a\)ove pages is due. If 
however we make a further retrospect, say for one hundred and 
thirty years, and if wc extend our views to other quarters of the 
globe, we shall find that the conquests of England have been much 
larger than those of Russia in area, whilst they ha,ve been beyond all 
comparison greater in value and population. The following figures 
are taken partly from Martin’s History of tho British Colonies, 
partly from the most recent official statistics. 

(1) See article in Times of August 22, 1877, on Russian Finance. See also Schuyler's 
Turkestan, and Terentyeff on Russia. The rouble is here convorlod at 2s. 
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India, conquered 1765 to 1846 : — 

An a in squra Miles. 

British 007,086 

Protected 0,000 

Frejcnt Pi>puIatIon. 
190,663,623 
48,000.000 

1,103,080 

238,663,623 

Ceylon, conquered 1 TUG to 1819, from Dutch and natives : — 

24,000 2,459,000 

Mauritim, conquered from French ISIO : — 

713 

339,000 

Ilony Kony, ceded in 1841 : — 

31 

122,000 

Cape of Good Hope, conquered from Dutch, 180G 

22-1,000 

848,000 

Canada, conquered from the French, 17G0 : — 

7 Scdtlcd J’roviiiccs, with about . 750,000 

3,040,000 


IFcfif Indian Colonka, conquered 1(532 to 1803, most (except 
Jamaica) betweeu 1750 and 1803 : — 

About ii8,00() 1,250,000 

Malta, conquered 1800 : — 

no 147,000 

Say in all 2,050,000 square miles, and nearly 250,000,000 of people. 
All these arc conquests, and all these conquests, except Jamaica, 
and one or two small West Indian Islands, liave been made since 
the middle of the last century, i.e,, within one hundred and thirty 
years. Countries colonised and not conquered, such as Australia, 
are not included. 


Russian Conquests within tuE last 130 Yeaes. 


Poland . 
Finland . 
Caucasus 
Contra! Asia 


Sqaaiu Miles. 
49,000 

144.000 

172.000 
1,277,000 


Present Fopnlation. \ 
0,528,000 

1.912.000 

4.893.000 

3.800.000 


1,612,000 17,133,000 

Add to this, that whilst Russia has extended her borders, England 
has sought her conquests beyond seas, and has established a garrison 
on every point of vantage in evei^ corner of the globe. In addition 
to the territories above named, wo have seized and held Gibraltar, 
Aden, Heligoland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Falkland Islands, 
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Fijii Hong-Eong, and Singapore. Under these circumstances it is 
not for England to complain of aggression and conquest. Whatever 
the motives, and whatever the results, the broad fiict remains that 
England has acquired by conquest an empire more extensive, more 
populous, more wealthy, than any nation of the modern world. 

In putting the above figures together, I have been trying to state 
facts rather than to support opinions. If I. were to state the con- 
clusions which appear to mo to result from these facts, they would 
be as follows : 

1. That England has in past times, and in distant lands, been as 
great and as successful a conqueror as Eussia, or any nation in the 
world. 

2. That in founding free and indopoiidciit nations, which promise 
to emulate her own career, she has been still more successful. 

3. That sixty yoars since, at the close of, and probably in conse- 
quence of, the great and glorious war with France, misery and 
discontent prevailed in England to an extent which wo now scarcely 
iSonccive possible. Our history of those years is a record of pauperism, 
distress, violence, crimes, and sanguinary punishments. 

4. That for the last fifty years, so far as the British Islands are 
concerned, the attention of the nation has happily been diverted 
from war and conquest to the improvement of it/S own institutions, 
and the advance of freedom, individual wellbeing, intelligence, and 
happiness among its jicoplc. 

5. That this policy has been eminently successful, and that the 
England of the present day, whatever its defects, is incomparably 
stronger, happier, and better than the England of the Eogcncy. 

6. That not only arc the iiihahitanls of this country fur better fed, 
better taught, bettor governed, and more united than they were, 
but that the nation is, for purposes of ofience and defence, fer 
stronger, not only positively, but proportionately to other nations, 
than it was at the time when it carried on the struggle against the 
gigantic tyranny of Napoleon.^ 

And lest I should he thought to say this In a spirit of bragging 
I will add, as the last conclusion from past experience, that nothing 
would interfere with the progress I have been attempting to describe 
so much as war. 

T. n. Fakekr. 

• 

, (1) There are two auhjects, viz. our military and nival organization, and the com- 
munications between the different parts of our extended empire, which form essential 
elements in considering our strength for purposes of war. I merely mention them for 
the purpose of explaining that, whilst unable to discuss them hero, I have not forgofton 
them. * 



WHIGS AND LIBKRALS. 


The outburst oi dissutisfaction with which the Liberals below the 
gangway pursued the leaders, as they left the House after the 
withdrawal of Mr. Forster’s ameiidmoiit, is said, by those who were 
present, to have been more marked than would be gathered from 
the reports. Its significance, we apprehend, was not confined 
to the occasion. Together with a groat crisis in the afiairs of 
Europe, a crisis of equal magnitude in English politics appears 
either to have come, or to be close at liand. 

It is a crisis which was inevifable, though it has been long 
deferred. In an article, published about a year ago, on the Defeat 
of the Liberal Party, we ventured to express our opinion that the 
independent Liberals had done wrong in coalescing with the Tories 
on the Irish University Bill, and tlius dealing a mortal blow to the' 
Whig-Liberal government of JSiEr. Gladstone. Wo hold that opinion 
still. Pessimism is always a mistake, and so — as bitter experience 
has proved to the Tcii-roomcrs, the Adullamites, and those who have 
subsequently ijursued tlie same policy — is a Liberal coalition with 
tho party of reaction. Tlie Whig-Liberal government w’us very far 
from corresponding to the ideal of a thorough-going Liberal. But, 
as all must now see by the light of subsequent experience, it did 
some good and prevented a great deal of mischief. It kept England 
in the line of Liberal nations, and thereby lent to the Liberal move- 
ment in Europe a moral support which its fall has transferred to 
the side of reaction. What it did in the way of legislation was 
Liberal, though not Iladical. What it promised, as in the case of 
local govemment, was better than anything that could be expected 
from the other side. What had already been gained, as in tlie case 
of army refonn, it held, and could not help holding, firm and intact. 
It prevented the stealthy curtailment of reforms in their operation, 
and the manipulation of tho public servioo in a reactionary sense, 
which were sure to cilsuc when the administrative execution of 
Liberal measures passed into adverse hands. It prevented the influence 
and patronage of government from being used on the side of reaction, 
and especially the employment of the “ fountain of honour,” the 
grand bribery fund ‘of an age of millionaires, for tho purpose of 
drawing the power of wealth, commercial us Well as territorial, into 
the Tory lines. Its foreign policy, at all events, could not bo Bashi- 
Bazouk or Ultra- Austrian ; in that respect, though it might be 
lacking in definiteness of aim and force of impulse, it was bound by 
traditions too strong to be broken. The independent Liberals who 
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took part in overturning it ought, as we venture to think, to have 
deliberately considered whether they could put anything hotter in its 
place ; and if they could not, they ought, without renouncing their 
right of criticising its policy or of opposing it up to a certain point, 
to have refused to vote with the Tories for its overthrow. Some- 
thing was due, even on the score of gratitude, and of the policy 
which is bound up with gratitude, to the authors of Irish Disesta- 
blishment and Irish Land Law Reform. Something was due to the 
leader, who, though lie could neither ignore the existence of the 
Whig wing of his party, nor expel at once from his own political 
character all vestiges of its fonner Conservatism, had as genilino a 
sympathy with the i)coplc as any man below the gangway ; and in 
proof of it could appeal to Ihc nincorous hatred with which, above 
all the Liberal chiefs, ho was pursued by the enemies of the Liberal 
cause. * 

Ilowever, the Whig-Liberal party has not only fallen, but to a 
great extent been broken uj>. The question now, in fact, is whether 
reconstruction is possible and desirable. We may appeal to our 
former article as proof that wo are not eager to answer those 
questions in the negative. Wc look not only to the interest of 
England, buMo that of Jiuropc, with which that of England is, to a 
Liberal mkul especially, bound up. If the party could bo restored 
to the state in wliudi it was on the morrow of the first Reform Bill, 
or even to the state in whicli it was twenty years ago, wo should 
say make the elFort, and let no sectionalism, much less any personal 
jealousies, stand in the way. But the incident of tho other evening 
indicates the point at which wc have arrived. It W'ould have seemed 
that if there was a chance of unanimity on any question it would be 
on a questi^ of foreign policy, especially on one which took tho 
form of a ciTOf c between peace and war. There was nothing to alarm 
the ConsoBvativc suScc])tibilitics of the Whigs, and one of tho 
strongest traditions and most cherished watchwords of tho whole 
party has bQ^it peace.* . Yet it is evident that tho outward unanimity 
which i)revailecl ^vhqn Mr. Forster gave notice of his amendment 
was hollow, and that the leaders, though they could not help 
responding to’^tho loud call of their followers, were half-hearted, 
advanced unwillingly, and were ready to grasp any docent excuse 
for retreat. In whaj^thor way can wo account for the precipitate 
abandonment of Mr. •Forster’s amendment on such a ground as 
the false news telegraphed l?y Mr. Layard from Constantinople P 
It could not* fail to occur to any one 4n possession of his senses, 
much less couldMt fail Ho occur to trained^men of business, in tho 
first place that, supposing the news t^ be true, it in no way touched 
the grounds' up^ which tho amendment had been brought forward; 
and in tho second plac^^ifBat the- proper course was before taking any 
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Conquests of Enoland within the last IIunoaed and Thibtt Tears. 
India, conquered 1765 to 1846 : — 

Area in iqaiira Miles. Freicot P ipulation 


British 007,080 100,603,023 

Protected 510,000 48,000,000 


1,153,080 238,063,023 

Ceylon, coiHiucml 1 700 to 1819, from Dutch and natives : — 

21,000 2,459,000 

MaiiritiuH, coiKiuered from French 1810 : — 

713 339,000 

lloutj Kong, ceded in 1841 : — 

31 122,000 

Cape of Uood Hope, coiiquered from Dutch, 18()() : — 

221,000 848,000 

Canada, conquered from the French, 17()0 : — 

7 iSotllcd Proviuccs, with uhoui . 750,000 3,040,000 

IFcsf Indian Colonics, conquered 1()8‘2 to 1803, most (except 
Jamaica) between 1750 and 1803 ; — 

About 88,000 1,250,000 

Malta, conquered 1800 : — 

119 147,000 

Say in all 2,050,000 square miles, and nearly 250,000,000 of people. 
All these arc conquests, and all these conquests, except Jamaica, 
and one or two small West Indian Islands, have been made since 
the middle of tlic last century, i,e,, within one hundred and thirty 
years. Countries colonised and not conquered, such as Australia, 
are not included. 


Russian Conquests within tub last 130 Years. 


Poland . 
Finland . 
Caucasus 
Central Asia 


Sfiaaru Miles. 

49,000 

144.000 

172.000 
1,277,000 


Present Population. ; 
0,528,000 

1.912.000 

4.893.000 

3.800.000 


1, (M2, 000 17,133,000 

Add to this, that whilst Russia has extended her herders, Rngland 
has sought her conquests beyond seas, and has established a garrison 
on every point of vantage in eveiy corner of the globe. In addition 
to the territories above named, we have seized and held Gibraltar, 
Aden, Heligoland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, tho Falkland Tulan^a, 
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Fiji, Hong-Eong, and Singapore. Under these circumstances it is 
not for England to complain of aggression and conquest. Whatever 
the motives, and whatever the results, the broad fiict remains that 
England has acquired by conquest an empire more extensive, more 
populous, more wealthy, than any nation of the modern world. 

In putting the above figures together, I have been trying to state 
facts rather than to support opinions. If I. were to state the con- 
clusions which appear to mo to result from these facts, they would 
be as follows : 

1. That England has in past times, and in distant lands, been as 
great and as successful a conqueror as Russia, or any nation in the 
world. 

2. That in founding free and independent nations, which promise 
to emulate her own career, slic has been still more successful. 

3. That sixty yc'ars since, at the close of, and probably in conse- 
quence of, the great and glorious war with France, misery and 
discontent prevailed in England to an extent which wo now scarcely 
donceivc possible. Our liistory of those years is record of pauperism, 
distress, violence, crimes, and sanguinary punishments. 

4. That for the last fifty years, so far as the British Islands are 
concerned, the attention of the nation lias liappily been diverted 
from w^ar and conquest to tlic improvement of its own institutions, 
and the advance of freedom, individual wellbeing, intelligence, and 
liappincss among its people. 

5 . That this policy lias been eniinently successful, and that the 
England of the present day, whatever its defects, is incomparably 
stronger, happier, and better than the Jhiglaud of the Regency. 

(5. That not only arc the inhabitants of this country far better fed, 
better taught, hotter governed, and more united than they were, 
but that the nation is, for purposes of offence and defence, ftir 
stronger, not only positively, but proportionately to other nations, 
than it was at the time when it carried on the struggle against the 
gigantic tyranny of Napoleon.^ 

And lest I should bo thought to say this in a spirit of bragging 
I will add, as the last conclusion from past experience, that nothing 
W'ould interfere with the progress I have been attempting to describe 
so much as war. 

T. II. Fabkeh. 

■ 

, (1) There are two subjects, viz. our military and naval organization, and ttie com- 
municatioiiR between the different parts of our extended emjf^irc, which form essential 
elements in corisideriug our strength for purposes of war. I nierely mention them for 
the purpose of explaining that, whilst unable to discuss them here, I have not forgotten 
them. • 
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The outburst of dissatisfaction witli which the Liberals below the 
gangway pursued the leaders^ as tlicy left the House after the 
withdrawal of Mr. Forster’s amendment, is said, by those who were 
present, to have been more marked than would be gathered from 
the reports. Its significance, we apprehend, was not confined 
to the occasion. Together witli a great crisis in the affairs of 
Europe, a crisis of equal magnitude in English politics appears 
cither to liavc come, or to be close at hand. 

It is a crisis which was inevitable, ihougli it has been long 
deferred. In an article, published about a year ago, on the Defeat 
of the Liberal J’arty, wo ventured to express our opinion that the 
independent Liberals had done wrong in coalescing with the Tories 
on the Irish University Dill, and tlius dealing a mortal blow to the 
Whig-Liberal government of Mr. Gladstone. We liold that opinion 
still. Pessimism is always a mistake, and so — as bitter experience 
has proved to the Tea-roomers, tlie Adullamites, and those who have 
subsequently pursued the same policy — is a Tiibcral coalition with 
the party of reaction. The Whig-Liberal government was very far 
from corresponding to the ideal of a thorough-going Liberal. Dut, 
as all must now see by the light of subsequent experience, it did 
some good and prevented a great deal of mischief. It kept England 
in the line of Liberal nations, and thereby lent to the Liberal move- 
ment in Europe a moral sui)port which its fall has transferred to 
the side of reaction. AVliat it did in the way of legislation was 
Liberal, though not lladical. What it promised, as in the case of 
local govemmont, was better than anything that could be expected 
from the other side. What had already been gained, as in the case 
of array reform, it held, and could not lielp holding, firm and intact. 
It prevented the stealthy curtailment of reforms in their operation, 
and the manipulation of the public servi- o in a reactionary sense, 
which were sure to oilsuo when the administrative execution of 
Liberal measures passed into adverse hands. It prevented the influence 
and patronage of government from being used on the side of reaction, 
and especially the emp'loyraent of the “fountain of honour,” the 
grand bribery fund 'of an age of millionaires, for the purpose of 
drawing the power of wealth, commercial as Well as territorial, into 
the Tory lines. Its foreign policy, at all events, could not be Bashi- 
Bazouk or Ultra- Austrian : in that respect, though it might be 
lacking in definiteness of aim and forco of impulse, it was bound by 
traditions too strong to be broken. The independent Liberals who 
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took part in overturninpf it ougkt, as wo venturo to think, to have 
deliberately considered whether they could put anything better in its 
place ; and if they could not, they ought, without renouncing their 
right of criticising its policy or of opposing it up to a certain point, 
to have refused to vote with the Tories for its overthrow. Some- 
thing was duo, even on the score of gratitudo, and of the policy 
which is bound up with gratitude, to the authors of Irish Disesta- 
blishment and Irish Land Law Deform. Sometliing was duo to the 
leader, who, though ho could neither ignore tlio existence of the 
Whig wing of his party, nor expel at onco from his own political 
character all vestiges of its former Conservatism, had as genifine a 
sympathy with tlie i)eople as any man below the gangway ; and in 
proof of it could ap2)eal to the rancorous hatred with which, above 
all the Liberal chiefs, lie w'as pursued by tho enemies of the Liberal 
cause. ' 

Ilow'ever, the Whig-Liberal party has not only fallen, but to a 
great extent been broken nj). Tho qucslioii now, in fact, is whether 
reconstruction is possible and desirable. AVo may appeal to our 
former article as proof that wc are not eager to answer those 
questions in the negative. Wc look not only to the interest of 
England, but^to that of Europe, with which that of England is, to a 
Jjiboral rakid especially, bound up. If tho party could be restored 
to tho state in which it w as on the morrow of the first Deform Bill, 
or even to the stale in which it was twenty years ago, we should 
say make the efibrt, and let no sectionalism, much less any personal 
jealousies, stand in tho way. But the incident of tho other evening 
indicates the point at which wc have arrived. It would have seemed 
that if there w'as a chance of unanimity on any question it would be 
on a qucstlgn of foreign policy, especially on one which took the 
form of a cfWpc between peace and war. There was nothing to alarm 
ihe ConseBvative susceptibilities of the AV^higs, and one of the 
strongest traditions and most cherished "watchwords of tho whole 
party has bp^il peace.* . Yet it is evident that the outward unanimity 
which i^revailod "NiiiQn Mr. Forster gave notice of his amendment 
was hollow, and that the leaders, though they could not help 
responding to'^thc loud call of their followers, were half-hearted, 
advanced unwillingly, and woro ready to grasp any decent excuse 
for retreat. In whaj^ther way can we account for the precipitate 
abandonment of Mr.* Forster’s amendment on such a ground os 
tho false news telegraphed by Mr. Layard from Constantinople f 
It could not* fail to occur to any one [in possession of his senses, 
much less couldMt fail Ho occur to trained^men of business, in tho 
first place that, supposing the news t^ bo true, it in no way touch^ 
tho grounds updii which the amendment had been brought forward; 
and in the second placo^at the proper course was before taking any 
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serious step to wait for confirmation of the telegram. That the 
Russians had adTanccd upon Constantinople in contravention of tho 
armistice which they had just concluded was a most incredible 
report. It was treated as doubtful at the time by tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, wdio probabh" is not more sharp-sighted than 
Lord Hartington, but who was acute enough to divine that the 
Russian advance was not in contravention of the armistice but in 
pursuance of its terms. It is scarcely possible to avoid the inference 
that the spirit of Lord Pitzwilliam and Lord Fortescuo had spread 
to other Whigs, and that the Muscovite at the gates wns the spectre 
of a Ikravcring judgment and a failing heart. 

The secession of Ijord Fit z william and Lord Fortescuo W’as 
immediately preceded by tliat of the Duke of Sutherland, which, 
in its turn, had been preceded by a number of others, and by the 
defection, o 2 )cn or covert, of tho bulk of the Whigs, w ith their special 
organ, the Edinhnrijh^ at the last general election. The Duke of 
Sutherland, wc believe, denies that he has seceded, mid still calls 
himself a Liberal. He has not seceded, but only denounced tho 
Liberals and their leaders as agents of Russia, and appeared as the 
guest of the Tory Prime Minister at a party dinner. Ilis Liberalism 
is, perhaps, not less valuable than that of some other magnates who 
still bear the name. 

So far as tho AVhig aristocracy are concerned, the w'ondcr is not , 
that they should bo now becoming Conservative, but that they 
should have remained Liberal so long. The series of historical 
accidents by which the great Whig families were throw’n into the 
Liberal camp and long detained there has already been traced. 
As grantees of the monastery lands they were originally bound by 
interest to the Protestant cause and to the political j;)arty which 
upheld it. They were thus arrayed in opposition to the Roman- 
izing Stuarts, whose more fanatical adherents never ceased to speak 
of the •confiscation of the Church lands as sacrilege, and throw out 
menaces of resumption. It is probable that this motive had not 
entirely lost its force even in 1G88. lint by that time, and even in 
the reign of Charles I., there had also g’ o^vn up a strong feeling of 
jealousy on the part of Yhc aristocracy towards the Crown, which was 
trying to play in England the game played during the same period 
by the kings in other countries, and to render its own power absolute 
by the depression of a proud and mutinous nobility. Strafford and 
Laud were the dduble-hcadcd Richelieu of England, and, like 
Richelieu, gave battle to aristocracy in the interest of absolute 
monarchy, though with d different result. The Revolution of 1688 
secured Protestantism against Popery : it also extinguished personal 
government, immediately in the interest of the nobility, ultimately 
in the interest of the wWo nation. For ffeqply a century from that 
time the counti^ Tfhs governed, jvith little interruption, by the great 
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Wliig houses. As a matter of course the oligarchy, by long tenure 
of power, became torpid, corrupt, and odious ; and an opportunity 
was presented to George III. of shaking oflF Whig control and, for 
a moment, restoring personal government with Pitt as vizier, though 
the vizier proved rather too strong for the sultan. The exclusion of 
the Whig houses from power, under highly exasperating circum- 
stances, revived their antagonism to the Crown, and led them for a time 
to ally themselves with Reform and almost with Revolution. Again, 
as in 1688, they were placed at the head of a national movement. 
But the movement of 1832 did not, like that 1688, subside when its 
immediate object was achieved, and leave the Whig aristocraty in 
quiet possession of power under the forms of elective government. 
It was a part of the great liluropean revolution, though modified and 
masked by the special circumstances of England. Instead of resting 
content with the abolition of rotten boroughs and the repeal of the 
Teat and Corporation Act, it continued to developo itself and to 
advance in a direction distinctly democratic. The list of Whig 
reforms, of reforms compatible with aristocratic government, was 
exhausted, and the spirit of change was still unappeased. Members 
of the Whig aristocracy, who actually held power and filled great 
oiEccs of State, would naturally adhere as long as possible to the 
party, heterogeneous and intractable as it had become, and offensive 
to them as some of its elements must have been. Great houses, also, 
which were represented in Whig governments, w^ould go, os a point 
of honour, with their representatives, l^olitical secession, as it wears 
the appearance of apostasy, is difficult when it must be conspicuous ; 
and there is at least this amount of truth in the saying, that an 
English nobleman never changes his politics or his religion. Policy, 
moreover, may liave whispered that it would be dangerous to leave the 
democratic section of the Ijiberals without its Whig bridle; and that 
it was better for an aristocracy to have two necks. It is but fair to 
add that what in its origin was a party of circumstance, hadf^in the 
course of a long struggle become to no small extent a party of convic- 
tion, and that the aristocratic names of Fox, Grey, Althorpe, and 
Russell are encircled by the gratitude duo to real sympathy with 
freedom and progress, embodied in bold and yugrudging measures 
of popular reform. 

Still the process which commenced with the secession of Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham on the morrow of the first Reform 
Bill, was sure to go on, whatever secondary fofccs might pull the 
other way. The manifest interest of a privileged order of land- 
owners, seconded by social influence and education, was sure to draw 
the Whig aristocracy and its following in course of time to the Con- 
servative side. Had Sir Robert Peel remained in power with his 
Liberal-Conservative policy, to render ^transition easy, the process 
might have been completed long ago. Each now development of 
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the democratic element in the combined party has been followed by 
a Whig secession on a larger or smaller scale ; and the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, an alien to the great houses, and a man, notwith- 
standing his Conservative origin and his High Ghurchmanship, with 
a really popular fibre, exercised a repellent influence of the most 
decided kind. Shrillest and most acrimonious among the malcon- 
tents was the Duke of Somerset ; but the Whigs generally threw 
over Mr. Gladstone at thc^ last election, almost the only notable 
exceptions being his actual colleagues in office, with their families, 
or his personal friends. Conduct so natural, so inevitable, can 
excite neither surprise nor anger ; reproaches would be misplaced. 
It is easier for a camel to go throiigli the eye of a needle than for a 
peer or a great landowner to bo a Democrat. Only at the most 
exceptional and the grandest moments of history liavc material 
interest and social privil(‘ge given wny to enthusiasm for the cause 
of llumallit)^ Among the ncwly-mado peers in the IIoiisc of Lords 
there are genuine Liberals as well as most valuable servants of the 
State ; but the heirs of these men will go over to their own side. 
The scceder from his order or class has not only to sacrifice things 
which few natures are exalted enougli to liold cheap; he has jjcrpc- 
tujilly to run the gauntlet of social odium, and to drag his family 
and belongings through it with liimself. A common man may 
choose his own society. If Tories make themselves disagreeable 
to him he can go to Liberals ; an aristocrat must live among aristo- 
crats, and endure a daily martyrdom if ho casts in his lot politically 
with their enemies. Wlion a Wliig grandee who has long been 
ill at case among the Ijibcrals, takes advantage of a moment at 
which the battle is going against the party to withdraw from it, and 
to fire a parting shot, in the shape of reasons for his Muthdrawal, 
into its rear, ho must cx])cct to provoke some resentment, for which 
he will be consoled by the applause of his new allies. Dut equity 
will bury the sense of what he is now doing in gratitude for what ho 
and the other Whigs have done ; and our magnanimity will be aided 
by the reflection that a soldier wdiosc heart is with the enemy oan 
hardly be missed in the ranks from which he retires. 

The Whig-Liberal jJarty, beneath its superficial unity (if indeed 
it can bo said now to possess a unity even superficial), is divided by 
the same lino of cleavage that passes through European society 
generally, and by which the opposing parties which secm< destined 
everywhere to struggle for ascendancy in the immediate future are 
formed. Its Whig section is aristocratic, its Liberal section is 
democratic, and the chasm between them, instead of being filled up, 
seems likely to grow wider every day. Feudal aristocracy was an 
aristocracy of local administration, and at the same time of national 
defence. As a mode of holding together and governing a large 
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territory, it was, in the age before political organization, the only 
alternative to satrapies, and it was better than satrapies, at least in 
its ultimate effects. When its work had been done and it cumbered 
the earth, it died, or rather, in England, destroyed itself, in a series 
of murderous brawls. But into its place has crept another aristocracy, 
an aristocracy not of local administration, national defence, or public 
service of any kind, but of wealth, pride, and privilege, existing in 
face of civilised means of government, by which its political function 
has been entirely superseded, while by its retention of the territorial 
titles formerly home by the aristocracy of administration, it at once 
indicates its historical origin and proclaims that its usefulness is past. 
Strong in the lower tendencies of human nature, this aristocracy is 
now in all countries more or loss distinctly setting itself in array 
against the social progress which it knows must in the end be its 
ruin. Its antagonism to democracy is the cardinal fact of European 
politics. In France it was aristocracy that made the attempt of the 
IGth of May, and gave birth to the Ministry of Combat. Dynas- 
ticism and sacerdotalism arc comparatively subordinate elements of 
the French reaction. The aristocratic adherents of the rival dynas- 
ties act together as Conservatives in the defence of “ society,” and 
the Church owes whatever strength it has mainly to its being the 
Church of political reaction ; all the attempts of Lamennais and his 
school to launch it on the tide of democracy and exchange the past 
for the future having proved utterly abortive. It is the same political 
uilinity that draws the English aristocracy generally towards ritualism, 
and has carried over not a few of them to Rome. Neo-aristocracy 
and neo-Catholicism, the obsolete social order and the obsolete creed, 
will be found everywhere fighting side by side in the coming conflict; 
and they will stand or fall together. Como the conflict must, for 
privilege vrill not abdicate and the world will not stand still. 

It is true that the line between AVhigs and Liberals is not yet 
clearly drawn. It would be diflicult to say on which side of it we 
ought to place Mr. Forster, who in some respects may rank as a 
Radical, while, on the other hand, he strenuously upholds an Esta- 
blished Church, of which the only certain and unchanging doctrine 
is political conservatism, and a colonial system of which the only 
real object is to propagate aristocracy in the Colonies. A funda- 
mental division, however, there is ; and though it may be masked by 
forms and phrases of union, it cannot be removed. 

Compromise is generally essential to united action in politics, and 
a good deal of it may be borne where there is agreement as to the 
main object ; but in a combination w^hich is nothing but compromise 
there can neither be strength nor usefulness. What object is there - 
of first-rate importance as to which the Whig-Liberal party is 
agreed P It votes unanimously for the Burials Bill, but on the 
Burials Bill the Tories would gladly vote with it if their clergy 
VOL. XX11I. N.S. SB ~ * 
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would only allow them. The nearest approach to unanimity which 
it has attained on any other prominent question was in the last 
division on tho county franchise, when only two of the leaders 
bolted; but the surprise and delight with which this result was 
hailed, and the pceans raised over the unexpected adhesion of Lord 
Hartington to his party, were not less significant of general absence 
of harmony than the particular achievement was of its temporary 
presence ; more especially as the assimilation of the county fran- 
chise is after all not a manifestly Liberal measure in itself, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which it may bo carried into effect. 
On the question of Discstablisliment there is open and apparently 
incurable division — the leaders, when they arc in their most liberal 
mood, faintly intimating tliat in case the nation should declare itself 
in favour of the measure, they will not absolutely refuse to follow ; 
as thougli it w('ro not their part to take the initiative in forming 
national opinion. Hut tho most critical question of the imme- 
diate future is neither the county franchise nor disestablishment : it 
is the land law question. This touches the very vitals of aristocracy, 
and, when it comes, how is the alliance of "Whig landowners with 
Itadicols to be maintained P 

No doubt under tho system of party government an opposition is 
required for other purposes besides that of legislative innovation. It 
is required for the purpose of daily criticism, and as a check on 
excossivo expenditure and administrative abuse. Hut it can hardly • 
perform even these functions with effect when it is in a state of fun- 
damental disunion. Mutual mistrust and jealousy will break out on 
all occasions, small as well as great ; tho leaders will shrink from con- 
sultation with their disaffected followers ; the followers in dudgeon 
will desert their cold and uncommunicative leaders. Nothing 
could possibly be more destructive of the moral authority of an 
opposition, or more certain to give an untrustworthy government a 
dangerous control of the situation, than such a fiasco as the abandon- 
ment of Mr. Forster's amendment. It is hardly too much to say 
that had the one liuudred and twenty-four members who stood to 
their guns constituted the whole opposition, the moral effect of their 
hearty and united resistance w'ould have been greater than was that 
of tho feeble and wavering demonstraiion made by the numerically 
larger force. 

People deprecate — Mr. Bright among others deprecates — the 
requirement of programme. Nobody expects or wants a political 
party to bo furnished with a programme like the programme for a 
concort4 Such a demand would be especially unreasonable in the 
case of a party of progress, which necessarily embraces a great 
diversity of individual shades of opinion. But some definite and 
practical object a party must have even to give it a moral reason for 
its corporate existence, and to save it from degenerating into a faction. 
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A mere general frame of mind, however desirable, is not enough to 
set any body in motion ; much less is it enough to set in motion the 
masses of the people, who, to animate them at all, and to lift them 
above the passivo indifference to politics which is the common state 
of men reading little, thinking little, and absorbed by the struggle 
for daily bread, require some object of the most practical and tangible 
kind. 

Every one docs justice to the qualities which have enabled Loi'd 
Hartington to rise to the exigencies of^ his situation. Every 
one does justice to the motives which led Iiim to accept a position 
evidently by no means desired, to undergo a vast amount of labour, 
and perhaps to forego pursuits of a more congenial kind. Sut every 
one also knows the reasons whicli led to the selection of him as 
leader, and the consciousness of those reasons is almost enough in 
itself to strike a (ihill into the heart of a party of progress. What 
we sa}’' of Lord Ifartington may bo said of the other leaders also. 
Some of them are men of whose ability and character any party 
might he proud ; but tlic relations between them and the bulk of 
their followers, even in the House, much more in the country, are of 
a very cold, distant, and uncertain kind. The writer of this paper 
was, not long ago, present at a great meeting of the Liberal party at 
Bradford, which was addressed by Lord Granville and Mr. W. E. 
Forster. It would he difficult to imagine anything more inspiring 
to a thorough-going Liberal chief than the intelligent enthusiasm of 
a Bradford audience ; and the great hall on that evening was crowded 
to the roof by men who were the very sinews of the Liberal cause. 
Lord Granville’s speech was as full as a speech could bo of grace, 
good-humour, felicity, attractiveness of every kind, and of a tact 
W'hich only faihid him when he chanced to touch on local questions, 
as to which ho was imperfectly informed. Mr. Forster’s speech 
was marked by his usual ability. But the thing most admirable 
in Lord Granville was the address wdth which he managed, while 
amusing and delighting his hearers, to keep clear of burning ques- 
tions, and even of anything like strong opposition to the Tory 
government ; while the most important, and at the same time the 
most definite part of Mr. Forster’s speech was a frank avowal that 
on what may be called the leading topic of the day, and the one 
about which the feeling at Bradford is peculiarly strong, he was 
conscientiously opposed to two-thirds of the people before him. All 
present must have been reminded of the fact that Mr. Forster owed 
his seat to Conservative votes, while the journal which is the special 
mouthpiece of the Whigs, had declared his victory over the Bradford 
Liberals to be the best thing that had happened in the general 
election. We could not help thinking that the shrewd Bradford 
citizens must have gone home asking themselves, what were the 
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objects of the Liberal party, and how they were to be rewarded for 
taking the trouble of bringing it back into power. 

The extension of tho franchise, by bringing untrained masses 
within the political pale, has enhanced the need of a great and 
popular leader to sustain the interest of the people, keep alive their 
enthusiasm, and impersonate tlieir cause ; and it is a fact, unwelcome 
perhaps to irousc-of-Commons tacticians, but of w'hich any one who 
will be at the pains to inquire may speedily satisfy himself, and 
which it would bo folly to ignore, that the attempt to supply tho 
place of Mr. Gladstone in tlic minds and hearts of the masses of the 
people has totally faih^d. To liim they still look ; him they still 
follow ; his name and that of Mr. llright arc the only names which 
they all know ; his leadership, however irregular (and for irregularity 
the masses care not a straw), is in fact tho bond which mainly holds 
together the Liberal party in tho country. Try tho question by 
what test you will, and you will find that it is so. Wo have said 
that tho fact maybe unwelcome to l[ousc-of-Comiiions tacticians ; it 
is unwclcomo to us, inasmuch as it shows that the Liberal cause is 
dangerously dependent on tho life of a man whose years are many, 
and on wdiose strength a tremendous strain has been, and still 
is, laid. The Liberal politicians who fancy that they can do 
bettor without Mr. (iladstono forget that they have themselves 
no following in tho country, and that without a following 
in the country tho most astute and practised of parlitamcntary ‘ 
managers, even though he uuiy also bo a good debater, can have but 
little power. On tho Tory side, indeed, a figure-head wdll do, 
because the party, being a party of interest, holds together of itself : 
but on the Liberal side you must have a chief who can hold the 
party together. It is singular that men so able, so keen-sighted, and 
having such means of information at their command as’ the inner 
circle of politicians, should have been so much misled upon this sub- 
ject. In 1807, because Mr. Gladstone had been outjockcj^cd on the 
Reform Bill they fancied he had fallen, and began to demean them- 
selves accordingly ; but the election of 18GS proved that he had by 
no means fallen, that the people wxro ^nie to him, and that they 
only burned for an op^iortunity of punishing the tricksters by whom 
ho had been tripped up. Adherence to him in fact was the one 
pledge demanded by all Tiiberal constituencies of their candidates in 
1868, and disaffection had to swallow it wdth a wry face. There was 
more excuse for tl\e error after the defeat of 1874 : yet an error it 
has again proved, and some of those who most eagerly and deeply 
committed themselves to it have subsequently come round in almost 
as remarkable a manner as they did in 1868. The truth is, the 
faults which fill the mental vision of managing politicians are totally 
invisible, and even if they were visible would be matter of indiffer- 
ence, to the distant and uncritical masses, who will not give up their 
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sun on account of its spots, or allow minor slips and weaknesses, 
mucli less want of conformity to a conventional codo which they do 
not acknowledge, to dislodge from their affections a leader whom 
they have long followed, who has done great things for them, in 
whose purity of intention (a point about which the musses happily 
think a good deal more than their betters”) they have per- 
fect confidence, whoso sympathies they rightly judge to bo sincerely 
popular, whose genius fills their imaginations, and whoso voice speaks 
to their hearts. An infallible strategist Mr. Gladstone certainly is 
not ; but even his errors are of a popular kind, and wc must repeat 
that the attempt to replace him us a popular leader has totally 
failed. 

In the struggle of the last eighteen mouths against the Turco- 
phile policy of the Government, tho liiberal party in Parliament has 
done almost nothing, the Liberal party in tho country has done 
almost all ; and the Liberal party in the eountry has been led, 
irregularly but inevitably, by Mr. Gladstone. IIo has supplied tho 
steam which nobody else could supply ; cold Avatcr is always to be 
had in abundance from the regular official pumps. Wc need not 
weigh ill a nice balance the expediency of this or that speech, article, 
or letter. By Mr. Gladstone the subject as a whole was presented 
in its broad moral aspects, and forced home to the national con- 
« science; by him was evoked, in him was embodied, the popular 
feeling which overbore the tendency of the Government and decided 
the day. Tho result has been a great Liberal victory, a great 
national deliverance from coinplituty with the foulest of all causes, u 
great triumph of humanity. On tho integrity of tho Turkish 
Empire the Tory Govcrninciit avowedly took its stand,^ and the 
integrity of tho Turkish Empire is now with the integrity of tho 
Corn Laws and the integrity of tlio Irish Establishment— lot 
Toryism and the rowdyism with which Toryism has of late been 
associated rave and vituperate as they will. But this has not been 
done by tho official leaders or in the House of Commons. 

There are some who appear to hope that tho place both of a great 
cause and of a great leader may he supplied by organization, a con- 

(1) This, wc presume, even Mr. Gaihornc llardy would not put ub in a category " 
for affirming. As to tlio personal tendency of Lord Beaconsficld, history will have bofoio 
it, in addition to his known Oriental proclivities, these pieces of specific evidence: - - 
(1) The uniform tenor of his speeches, tho effect of which he must he taken to havu 
foreseen ; (2) the uniform language of tho newspapers which, though, as he says with 
perfect voracity, they are not written by him, do thoir best to write up to his policy, 
and would have changed their lino in a moment if they had not felt confident that it 
■was ngrocable to him ; (3) his relations with Sir Henry Elliot and Mr. Layard, the 
incliiuilions of botii of whom are notorious; (4) suppression, with a motive which it 
is impossible lo mistake, of two dispatches, both convoying friendly and pacific assur- 
ances from the Czar j (5) his commission of an act of war — for so it was — by ordering 
the fleet to Constantinople j (0) the resignation thereupon of two members of bis 
cabinet, who, we may presume, were not inflexibly opposed to the preservation of 
British life and property in Constantinople.” 
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summato master of which has appeared upon the Scene. That 
organization is both needful and justifiable caimot be denied. The 
Tory party in Parliament is so organized that it not only goes 
forward together as one man, but executes a right-about-face with 
the mechanical precision of a regiment on parade. At the word of 
command it votes against the third reading of a bill after voting for 
tho second reading ; at the word of command it votes for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, to which almost every member of it is con- 
scientiously oj)pose(l, and wliich it has been collectively resisting and 
denouncing for twenty years. In the country it is spontaneously 
organized by social infliumce, and with a stringency which absolutely 
crushes out all independence of opinion. Vot tlie residuum ” it has 
on artificial organization of the most elaborate kind, worked by paid 
agents, and fortified on occasion by extonsive treating, if not by 
corruption. Compared with such an army the Liberal party would 
he a heap of sand if it had not an organization, and a strong one. 
But organization will not do alone ; alone, it will almost^ inevitably 
become Avire-pulling, and probably in tho end produce a violent 
recoil. It is rational, moral, and compatible with the independence 
of mind which is the root of all true Liheralisin, so far as it is an 
instrument for enabling men to achieve great public objects spon- 
taneously desired by them, and no farther. 

Tho leadership of a great man will no doubt go a long way with 
the people, even in tho absence of any immediate and definite object 
of pursuit ; hut a great man can hardly arise, at all events on tho 
popular side, without a great cause. 

The strength of Torjdsm plainly is great. It appeals directly to 
the interest of the aristocracy, the landowners, and the privileged 
classes generally, including the privileged Churcli, wliich is, as it 
always has been, a most powerful organ of political reaction. It 
appeals both to the commercial fears and to the social weaknesses of 
a great body of capitalists, who have noAV ^oroughly coalesced with 
the aristocracy, which, on its part, has learned to waive its social 
exclusiveness for the sake of political support. Tlie ignorant and 
thoughtless of all classes are still under ‘the spell of hereditary rank. 
Court influence is strong among those who attend drawing-rooms 
and levees ; and the name of the Crown, which for some time had 
been neutral, is now again used by the Tories, not without effect, in 
their appeals to the traditional feelings of the masses of the people. 
Powerful interests of special kinds, such as the publicans and tho 
trades generally which minister to pomp and luxury, arc drawn by 
obvious affinities to the same side. "We have already noticed tho 
close alliance which recent occurrences have shown to exist between 
the Tory aristocracj" and the populace of the cities, and which has its 
parallels both in history and in the politics of other States, European 
and American, at the present day. There is a combination of 
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reactionary forces, reminding us of that in the last years of Anno, 
but with the addition of the commercial element, which in the 
time of Anne, so far as it existed, was on the Liberal side ; and, 
perhaps we should add, with the addition of the military class, which 
in the time of Anne was small, but which now is largo, and knows 
too well that Toryism means military aggrandisomont as an antidote 
to political aspiration, while Liberalism means moderation, economy, 
and peace. You may put down bribery by law, but the constant 
pressure of wealth upon an ordinary constituency, in the absence of 
any countervailing excitement, is beyond the reach of law ; and the 
party of wealth is able to j^rovide itself with an army of political 
agents and literary propagandists who arc incessantly at work in 
the intervals betwecnjclectioiis. These influences must be met by 
influences appealing with cipial force to the interests of the people 
and even to their imagination. 

Such influences exist and are capable of giving life to a party, and 
of sustaining a movement, if it be true that the day of privilege and 
of hereditary government is past, and that the time is come or coming 
for placing political institutions on the basis of reason and equal 
justice. \Yc have already expressed our conviction that a thorough- 
going Liberal party, frankly and fearlessly avowing its principles 
and aims, would soon find itself better supported and in a more 
hopeful position than is commonly supposed. This belief is justified 
even by the result of the last election, at which the thorough-going 
lladicals, even those suspected of Ilcpublicanism, fared better on the 
whole than the less pronounced Liberals. A thorough-going party 
would hold out to the masses tangible results us the reward of the 
political effort which, to the masses, is so hard ; it would, in its way, 
impress and stimulate the imagination of the people, or of tho moro 
intelligent part of them, not less than the names and tho trappings 
of reaction ; it would possess in itself the clearness of conviction, 
which is the only source of strength in public character; it 
would wear a bold filbt, have a dignity of its own, and throw off 
with disdainful self-confidence the reproaches and insinuations which 
tell against timidity and dissimulation. At first, no doubt, it would be 
in a small minority here, but it would be in lihe with the party in other 
countries, it would share every victory gained on whatever field, it 
would find its sails gradually filled by tho rising gale of the future. Its 
leaders would have to be disinterested men, willing to forego tho 
prizes of personal ambition, content to propagate their convictions, 
to orgsmize tho means of giving them efiect and to bequeath victory 
to their successors. Yet it is not certain that they might not be 
culled upon themselves to play a more decisive part. It has been 
said that if the French Fmpire could have had the* wisdom to 
remiiin quiet, it might have lasted for ever. Sut reaction, whether 
flushed with success or disquieted by fear, is apt not to have the 
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wisdom to remain quiet; and there are more roads than one to 
Sedan. Had the Liberals really preferred their party to their 
country as they were furiously accused of doing, they had only to 
let the Tories have their way and plunge into a Russian war. At 
this moment the veil which concealed the revival of personal govern- 
ment is being somewhat precipitately drawn aside/ and it would not 
bo surprising if the revelation were hereafter to be considered as 
marking a turning point in the 2)oliticul history of England. It 
may safely bo said indeed that, in the present state of civilised 
opinion, anything which depends on the prestige of Courts is in a 
position more or loss insecure. 

The formation of a more distinct party of tliorough-going Liberals 
would necessarily be accompanied by a corresponding change in the 
character and bearing of its members. They would find it necessary 
to stand more decidedly apart from the Court and aristocracy and to 
give to their followers the guarantee, and to themselves the moral 
force, of unquestionable social independence.- They would also find 
it necessary in selecting their own leaders to look less to oratorio 
powers and more to powers of action. A breach will never bo made 
in the walls of a strong aristocracy by firing off speeches in support 
of annual motions which arc brought forward only to be voted down. 
Times are changed, and the Tories whom you have to encounter to- 
day resemble more, in some respects, the men of the French Empire 
than the old constitutional and religious Tories of the past. 

Wo must once more appeal to what wo have said before as a proof 
that we are as far as possible from wishing to see any useful com- 
bination broken up, or to discourage its reconstruction, merely 
because its harmony is not perfect, or because it cannot do everything 
that some of us would desire. If the Whig-Liberal combination is 
sound and based upon a fundamental union of principle and purpose, 
we say again, by all means restore it, and let no personal or 
sectional divergencies bo allowed to interfere. Otherwise it is time 
to look to the future. 

Goldwin Smith. 

(1) Sec the very romarkablo sorios of letters on “ The Crown and the Cabinet," by 
Verax," reprinted from the Manehe»ier Weekly Tinm. 

(2) If wo may bo forgiven for making a personal allusion, wo should say that no man 
on tho Liberal benchos more thoroughly fulSls the ideal which we have in our mind than 
Mr. Oowen. It was this that made his speech in tho recent debate so peculiarly bitter 
to UB. He Boems to be under tho ovcrmasteriiig influence of a generous sympathy with 
Poland. But suroly tho ^ase of tho Polos ought not to be allowed to prejudice 
that of the Bulgarians. Tho corrupt, anarchic, and oppressive aristocracy of Poland 
flung away the independence of tho country, if independent a country could be cullod 
tho elective crown of which was systematically sold to foreigners. Grant that the hands 
of Russia are soiled by this transaction, now a century old, whose hands are perfectly 
clean P Are tho oppressed never to be allowed to call on a liberator, because no liberator 
can be found who has not at some time done some wrong P And who is to be our ally 
in preventing Russia £n)m setting Bulgaria free P Austria, with a slice of Poland in her 
hands. 
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The actual condition and the recent history of Japan present some 
of the most startling phenomena recorded anywhere in the authentio 
annals of the human race. In this marvellous country a few years 
havo sufficed for effecting changes such as have elsewhere required 
many centuries, and even the best-informed of the strangers in whose 
presence these changes have actually been wrought are loud in their 
expressions of astonishment. It is sometimes said that the longer a 
foreigner remains in Japan the less he understands the country and 
its inhabitants ; but of course tliis is merely a paradoxical mode of 
stating the difficulty of the subject, and the consciousness of igno- 
rance which a careful study produces. Jjcss than ton years ago the 
llritish envoy, while surrounded by Japanese officials and European 
soldiers, narrowly escaped assassination by the swords of fanatical 
patriots, and every foreigner on Japanese soil carried his life in his 
hand whenever ho ventured to appear in public. Now the same 
foreigner rambles unarmed through town or country, with a sense of 
security equal to that of the legendary lady in Irish song, and far 
greater than he can feel in many countries of the civilised West. 
The truculent swaggering Avarriors of two swords havo subsided 
into peaceable citizens, bearing no w'eapons more deadly than a fan 
and a Liliputian tobacco-pipe. A complete revolution, social and 
political, has taken place ; feudalism, apparently in full force ev6n as 
late as 1870, has been utterly swept away, and a centralised govern- 
ment with a national army] has replaced the feudal levies and petty 
courts of the numerous semi-independent Daimios. How it was pos- 
sible that such a revolution could be wrought so rapidly, so 
thoroughly, and with so little bloodshed, may well perplex even 
those who have given mifth thought to the subject. One thing is 
evident, that a slight external impulse only was required to topple 
down the existing fabric of Japanese society at the time when 
foreigners forced their way into the country^ producing an effect 
analogous to that of a solid dropping into a fluid on the verge of 
crystallization, and converting it suddenly into a solid mass. 

It is well knoAvn in England that important changes have recently 
occurred in Japan, although their nature and extent are imperfectly 
understood, and a strong desire is manifested to understand them 
better. A traveller returning homo from a tour of circumnavigation 
w’ill (if I may judge from my own experience) be asked more ques- 
tions about Japan than about any other foreign land, and will hear 
the strongest expressions of a desire to visit that country. The 
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Japanese are known to be an intellig^ent and progressive people, but 
strange notions prevail as to the manner in which they have displayed 
their appreciation of W estern ideas. Persons gencnJly well-infonned 
will even ask : ** Ts it not true that tho Japanese have adopted the 
!Luropcaii costume, the liliiglish language, and the Christian religion 
in place of their ow'ii ? Will not the distinctive charms of Japanese 
life and munnors within a few years disappear for over beneath the 
monotonous surface of modern civilisation ? A stranger landing at 
one of tho treaty ports may fancy at first that there are some grounds 
for entertaining these notions, but a very dilFercnt impression is 
produced by a visit to the interior, w'hcre the face and dress of a 
foreigner arc rarely seem, where no foreign speech is ever heard, and 
where the country people arc not less conservative of their costume, 
their language, and their religion, than the rural inhahitants of other 
lands. Even in tlie great cities, political jind social changes have 
tailed to dc;stroy the characteristics and colouring of Japanese life, 
and have produced upon the mass of the people hut little visible 
effect. It is true that European evening costume bas been adopted 
as official full-dress, and that military and police are clothed in 
European uniforms ; hut exeei)t those in government employ, very 
few Japanese have modified their national costume to any greater 
extent than is involved in wearing coloured 8j)cctaclc8 and a straw 
hat. Natives spcjiking English or other foreign languages aro 
extremely rare, even in the treaty ports of Nagasaki, Iliogo-Ozaka, 
and Yokohama, although the common coolies can read directions 
written in their own difficult character. As regards religion, 
Puddhism, a foi’cign creed, has indeed been displaced from its 
position of supremacy, but there lias never been any intention, of 
establishing Christianity upon its ruins. Shinto, tho ancient faith 
of Japtin, has been identified with the revolution which restored the 
IMikado to his logiiimalo position as ruling cmjicror, and Shinto in a 
purified form may now be regarded as the dominant national 
religion. 

Japan is a lovely country, a sort of northern Java, rivalling the 
tropical island in its fertility and verdure, its volcanic mountains, its 
abundant rivers and its stately forests. Put tho principal charm of 
travel in Japan is due to its human inliabitants, the most affable and 
friendly race in the world, so far as I have yet seen. It is indeed a 
new sensation to the European in Asia, when ho finds that his dress 
and complexion produce an attractive instead of a repellent effect, and 
that even the women and children neither hate nor fear him. lYith- 
out being able to speak three ivords of tho language, you cannot 
help feeling at home in a country where everj* one seems delighted to 
see you, where the very dogs arc too well-mannered to bark at a 
stranger, and w'here, you are welcomed with friendly salutations of 
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“ Ohaio ! ” by all, from the village patriarch down to the smallest 
urchin. A ragged neglected child may be looked for vainly in city 
or in country ; plump, rosy, and clean, with ample clothing, and their 
little heads carefully shaven in a variety of fantastic fashions, the 
children afford a sure indication of prosperity among the lower 
orders in Japan. Tho rising generation, wlio in China (and oven 
nearer home) will ridicule and insult a foreigiior, display towards 
him in Japan a dignified courtesy, which is at once ludicrous and 
charming. Babies, carrying still smaller babies on their backs, 
greet the passing stranger with a gracious bow, and if he seats 
himself, collect around, silently surveying him with an intelligent 
interest. Their gravity, however, is merely on the surface, and if 
tlic aspect of the “ rod bristled barbarian '' proves, as it occasionally 
docs, too much for ilu^ nerves of a girl more timid than the rest, and 
sends her clattering away in a panic on her wooden pattens, her 
flight is tho signal for a peal of derisive merriment from her com- 
panions. As soon as they receive a little oncouragement they 
become more demonstralive, and are almost equally gratified by a 
distribution of small coins or by gestures of simulated wrath. In 
the latter case they disj^erse with shouts of laughter, only to collect 
again in larger nuinbei’s, until some of tlic elder children, usually 
girls, venture to approach close enough to touch and examine tho 
stranger’s coat jiud buttons, or tho contents of his travelling belt. 
All this is done in tho most gentle and confiding manner, as if 
certain that there can he no cause for fear, and perhaps their trust is 
seldom misplaced ; but ccrlaiuly their behaviour towards a stranger 
is ill marked contrast to that of rural youth in other parts of tho 
world, and it is to ho hoped that ivhen they know foreigners better 
they may not like them less. Affection for their children is a 
distinct characteristic of the Japanese, and their hearts are easily 
touched by kindness shoTvn to the little ones, whose long robes and 
elaborate coifiuro render them the very images of their parents in 
miniature. It is not too much to say that in Japan the class known 
as “gamins,” “larrikins,” or “hoodlums,” has no existence at 
present ; oven the street boy is a little gentleman, and long may ho 
so continue. On the other hand, if the children resemble grown 
men and women, these in their turn are eminently childlike in 
manners and disposition. The entire Japanese nation is still in 
its early youth, emerging for the first time upon tho wide world, 
with no experience beyond the limits of its own home, eager for 
knowledge, eager for amusement, with a firm belief in the superior 
power and capacity of its ciders, and a determination to imitate them 
now, ill the hope of rivalling them hereafter. During a lethargic 
slumber of many centuries, this gifted race, unlike Taro, tho 'fiip 
Van Winkle of Japan, has renewed its youths the feudalism of 
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yesterday lias passed away like a dream, leaving scarcely a trace 
behind, and to-dav all that we see reminds us far less of mediaeval 
Europe than of earlier days, when Greece and Rome were young. 
As regards their dress, their amuBeiiients, their personal habits, and 
their ceremonial observances, the modern Japanese are remarkably 
classical, and many a scene of their daily life recalls the Roman 
pictures of 31 r. Alma Tadcina. They arc a (jem toyatn^ long- 
robed and bareheaded. Their delight is in the warm bath. They 
practise cremation ; they celebrate funeral gjiines In honour of slain 
heroes (as was dom* the other day on the hnal suppression of the 
iSutsumu insurgents). The sports wliicli find favour among them are 
contests of naked atliletos. In the cities professional wrestlers and 
fencers rivet the attention of large audiences for many hours in suc- 
cession ; but the bold and vigorous jieasantry are not contented with 
merely witnessing manly sports, and love to eojiclude tlie day with 
athletic j)erforniances on their own account. Having lost our W'ay 
after nightfall on the hills near Fuji Yaina, we were guided by the 
glare of torches to an open space befin-o a rustic temple, where we 
found tho whoh* population of the village assembled to assist at a 
series of ^vrostling mutches between the youths of the neighbourhood, 
women and boys acting as torch-bearers, while tho old men seated in 
front officiated as umpires. Each champion held tho arena against 
all comers until ho was ovcrtlinnvn, when tho victorious challenger 
at once took his place, until he too in his turn went down before a 
fresh antagonist ; they wxu'o fine muscular young follows, and seemed 
to think nothing of the violent fulls which they occasionally expe- 
rienced. rrofcssional wTcstlcrs are exceedingly fleshy, and do not 
struggle with as much xest and vigour as the village amateurs, 
although they make a far greater fuss about the matter. Seated 
opposite each other in two divisions, they await a signal from the 
umpire’s fun ; w’hen this is given, from each side rises a hero, naked, 
with the exception of a small loin-cloth, and steps into the arena, 
slapping his thighs and stamping violently U])on the ground. After 
glaring fiercely upon each other, both champions rinse out their 
mouths with water, take a little salt iu their hands, and repeat the 
process of stamping ancL slapping, after which they take some more 
water and salt. They then squat down facing each other at very 
close quarters, tho umpire asks if both arc ready, and alternately 
one assonts while the other objects, until at last the signal is given by 
mutual consent, and they leap up with a yell. Tho main point is to 
got an advantageous grip, uud this causes considerable manoeuvring, 
but when thny have fairly tackled each other the struggle is soon 
over; '‘they tug, they strain, down, down they go,” and the 
umpire’s fun at once indicates the victor. As a rule the award is 
received in silence, the rivals retire, and a fresh pair steps to the 
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fronti but occasionally the excited audience demurs with loud cries, 
and the decision is then appealed to a referee. 

A famous company of professional fencers were performing at 
Yokohama while I was there, and we went to see them along with 
several English residents, who had been many years in the country, 
but had never witnessed a similar exhibition. The gladiators were 
encased in armour, and were distinguished from each other by the 
colour of their cuirasses ; their appearance was heralded by the blast 
of a conch shell, and all their proceedings were superintended by a 
handsome young man attired and shaven in the most orthodox style. 
Wielding his fan like a marshurs truncheon ho set the combatants 
upon each other, and separated them, with loud ejaculations ; it was 
clear that he believed thoroughly in his own office, and discharged 
it with as groat punctilio as if the bamboos had been sharp swords 
and the combat d ottframr. At eacli corner of the arena sat a judge 
with all the dignity of a lloinaii senator, motionless and silent until 
referred to upon a doubtful point of order. Cuts arc interchanged 
so rapidly that it is often hard to say who had dealt the successful 
stroke. The weapons arc long bamboos held in botli hands like 
quarter-staffs, and anj^ sort of blow above the waist is permissible, 
but the favourite is a good crack on the top of the helmet. Occa- 
sionally the combatants get too near together fur striking, and the 
struggle becomes literally hand to hand until they aro separated ; 
notwithstanding their savage yells and fierce blows, they preserve 
the perfect gciod-humour characteristic of their race. By way of 
variety there was a tiglit between the sword and the “ morning- 
star,” a sphenj fastened by a cord to a spiked handle. Although 
the latter api)eared to bo the inferior weapon, its bearer did not 
come badly off, as he played the part of a retiurius with the ball and 
string, and when at close quarters brouglit liis sharp hook into 
active operation. Then two girls, elaborately attired in the wide 
sleeves and trousers of Japanese knights, attended by female squires 
to arm and equip them, took their places on opposite sides of the 
lists, and w'cnt through the motions of a fight, one having a halberd 
and the other a couple of sw'ords. Finally, another amazon had a 
duel w'ith a male antagonist, and completely overthrew him ; but this 
was a mere burlesque, as he evidently tumbled over on purpose, and 
behaved like the clown in a pantomime, whereas an air of stern 
reality pervaded the other mimic buttles. It is remarkable that the 
Japanese arc able to derive keen enjoyment from performances which 
involve no peril to life or limb, and if their public spectacles differ 
in this respect from those of the Roman amphitheatre, they may also 
compare favourably with many which find favour in the eyes of the 
British public. Various games of skill, including “ Go bang,^' ^re 
popular, but the passion for gambling and cock-fighting, so strongly 
developed in most parts of Eastern Asia, is not conspicuous in Japan, 
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where animals in general may be said to have a good time. Among 
other civilised arrangements a close time is enforced for game during 
the breeding season. 

There arc no roads practicable for wlieelod vehicles drawn by 
horses throughout the whole of Japan, except the streets of towns 
and a few recently coiistructcKl tlioroughfarcs in the immediate 
neighbourliood of the two capitals.^ Travelling in the interior is 
usually done on foot, or in kago (an uncomfortable sort of litter), 
heavy baggage being transprirtod on pack-horses. Where the nature 
of the road will permit, those who can afford it employ the jin-riki- 
sha, or “ man-power car,*' a light vcliicle on two wheels, containing 
one or two persons, and propelled by men, as the name implies. 
Usually the jin-riki-slia is drawn by two men tandem-fashion, one 
in the shafts and another with a rope as leader ; an individual of 
moderate weiglit may tlius traA'cl thirty miles in a day for a very 
small sum, and an extra trifle given to his faithful and willing 
bipeds makes them bow to the earth in gratitude. Where the 
ground is smooth and level they will go at racing speed — faster 
indeed than is pleasant, if one thinks of what might result from 
the wheeler's bare foot coming against a sharp stone — and even 
on rough hilly roads they seem to consider it a had compliment if 
one relieves them by walking. Crystal brooks are frct[ucnt by the 
W’aysido, and the coolies, who wear only a rag round the waist and 
another round the licud, lose no opportunity of washing themselves 
and their limited wardrobe, after which they start again like giants 
refreshed. For pluck and endurance combined with politeness and 
good-humour, the Japanese coolie stands pre-eminent, and if properly 
trained and led would make a splendid light infantry soldier. But 
so steep and rough in many places are the two main roads between 
Kioto and Yedo as to he practically impassable for loaded jin-riki- 
slias, and on the Kakasciido, or Central Mountain Hoad, we found it 
expedient to send hack our little vehicles, and to proceed on foot 
through a country eminently suited for a pedestrian excursion. In 
the months of July and August, Central Japan is certainly hot, even 
at the elevation of several thousand feet above the sea, and insect 
life is somewhat troublesome, but wc oxp jricnccd no other draw- 
backs, being accompanied by an interpreter who thoroughly under- 
stood his duties as dragoman, and was at once cook, waiter, guide, 
philosopher, and friend. The scenery is beautiful and varied, 
highly cultivated and richly wooded, with glassy rushing rivers and 
flowery hills. Most of the trees arc evergreen ; but so numerous are 
the different tints of foliage, from tho sombre hue of the pine to the 
tender green of the bamboo, as to impart an exquisitely varied' 

(1) Since 186a Yedo, the great city of the Shogun, and Kioto, the capital of tho 
Mikado, havo received respectively the names of Tokio and Saikio, These words are 
derived from the Ghinese, and signify Eastern and Western capital. 
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colouring to tho hanging woods^ and to obviate the monotony which 
often characterizes forest scenery. Each village has it own peculiar 
industry : stone-carving, cotton-weaving, silk-winding, mat-plaiting, 
umbrella or comb-making. 

Trim little gardens, some not much larger than a tablecloth, 
exhibit the fondness of the Japanese for flowers and dwarfed shrubs ; 
and each garden has its tiny pond full of gold-fish. At frequent 
intervals along the road flags and streamers fluttering in the breeze 
indicate a tea-house, or native inn, whence proceeds a oliorus of 
“ Ohaio ! " welcoming the strangers. When disposed to rest you 
kick off your shoos and step upon the spotless matting, where the 
first thing brought to you is lire for your pipe, the second is water 
for your feet, and the third is tea. All these services are performed 
by neat-handed smiling maidens, tastefully attired in scarlet or 
purple sashes, hopping about, bird-like, with rapid movements and 
pleasant chirping voices. Village tea-houses contain no furniture 
except wooden pillows, mosquito curtains, and little tables six inches 
high, so that the foreign pedestrian must adapt liimsclf to native 
modes of sleeping and eating. !Moat is very rarely to be had, even 
in the shape of a fowl, but fish and vegelables arc abundant and 
good. Bathing is universal among tho villagers, and there is a little 
room set ajiart fur tho purpose, where you may splash to your heart’s 
content ; and, however hot the weather may be, you liavc only to 
• clap your hands in order to get ice-cold water. In short, any one 
who enjoys rougliing it a little, with complete change of life and 
scene, will find few pleasanter i)laces for an excursion than tho 
uplands of “Dai Nihon,” or Great Japan. The trains of feudal 
chiefs, proceeding with small aniiic’s of retainers to or from the 
capital, are no longer to bo seen upon the roads leading to tho Nihon 
Bashi, or central bridge of Yedo, and grass now grows between 
the large stones paving the pass of llakone. During tho summer, 
however, all the young men in the country seem to start upon reli- 
gious pilgrimages, which take them through the finest scenery to tho 
tops of the highest mountains, and arc, in fact, very pleasant holiday 
tours. Ascending Fuji San, the “Matchless Mountain,” on tho 
•5th of August, we found the pilgrims there in thousands, streaming 
up one track and down another in almost constant succession, all 
dressed in white, with clean mats on their shoulders, bells dangling 
at their sides, chaplets of f)eads round their necks, long poles in their 
hands, and large hats, marked with the names of their* villages, upon 
their heads. 

Love of the beautiful in nature as well as in art is a marked 
characteristic of the Japanese, and, although timber is used almost 
exclusively in the construction of every building, sacred and profane, 
every great city is adorned with groves of magnificent trees, and 
tracts of primeval forest enclose the Mikado’s capital. Here the heat 
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and glare of the crowded streets may be at once exchanged for cool- 
ness and solitude beneath the dense shade* of lofty conifers, whose 
red stems and dark green foliage almost rival the giant sequoias of 
California. In these noble groves are many temples and tombs, 
clear fountains of water flow into many a basin of bronze or granite, 
doves and crows flutter overhead (the notes of the latter bird being 
oddly enough regarded by the Japanese as a “ sweet sad song,'' 
suggestive of love), and occasionally tamo deer come out of the 
thickets to be fed by those whom piety and pleasure have attracted 
to these shady retreats. Even where fire or the axe may have 
caused a temporary denudation, the mischief is soon repaired ; plan- 
tations are made, young seedlings spring up, and fencing is unneces- 
sary, owing to the absence of sheep and goats and the scarcity of all 
domestic quadrupeds, except dogs and cats. Thus it comes about 
that waste land in Japan is usually covered with luxuriant forest, 
where the camellia is a tall tree, and the ground is covered wdth 
gardenia and azalea. This is, in fact, the only country that I 
have visited where no alarm of drought has been produced by the 
rapid destruction of timber in recent times, and where a dry season 
is even regarded with satisfaction, as promising a particularly good 
liarvcst. J udging by the experience of other countries, this state of 
matters would soon be altered, wtjre a large increase to take place in 
the number of eattlo and sluu'p. It is doubtful liow” far the latter 
animals w'ill thrive in Japan, for as yet they arc mere exotics ; 
neither climate nor pasture seem suitable for them in the central 
districts, where rank, w(^edy herbage covers such land as is neither 
timbered nor cultivated, and where rice flourishes exceedingly. 

In Japan the term “ foreigner” is in general use, as “ European ” 
is inapplicable to a society largely composed of American citizens, and 
“ white” is not a suitable adjective to distinguish Aryans from the 
fair and ruddy Japanese. The foreign element is restricted to the 
treaty jwrts, being found principally at Yokohama, near Yedo, and 
at Kobe, on the Inland Sea. In order to pass beyond the limits pre- 
scribed by treaty to tlie various settlements, a stranger must provide 
himself, through the minister of his own nation, with a passport, 
issued only for the journey which he has in view, and specifying his 
intended route, from which he may not diverge. This passport the 
traveller is bound to produce if demanded* for the inspection of the 
police ; and it is almost invariably asked for by the proprietor of 
any house where Jic may pass the night, or even remain for a few 
hours. Such regulations seem at first sight to be vexatious, but 
they are not dictated by jealousy of foreign intrusion on the part of 
the Japanese Government, and have been adopted in consequence of 
the extra-territorial privileges enjoyed by foreigners, over whom the 
native magistrates have no jurisdiction, civil or criminal. If a foreigner 
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should misconduct himself while travelling in the interior, he must 
be brought down for trial to the nearest port, where a consul of his 
nationality resides, the transmission of culprit and witnesses under 
police surveillance involving, of course, considerable expense and 
trouble. In business transactions, where money payable by 
foreigners has to be recovered, similar difficulties arise, and it is 
only natural that the Japanese authorities should seek to restrict the 
influx of persons for whose safety tliey are held responsible and 
over whose actions they can exercise no control. Hence passports 
for the interior are issued only to persons of known or supposed 
respectability, for a specific purpose and a limited period ; but there 
is no doubt that the country would bo at once thrown open to 
foreigners if the privileges of cxtra»territoriality ” wore abolished. 
It is felt as a degradation by a high-spiriiod peo])le not to be masters 
in their own liousc, and they cannot bear to bo treated as a bar- 
barous Asiatic race by the civilised nations of Europe and America, 
among whom it is their grand ambition to bo ranked. They assert, 
with perfect truth, that life and property are now as secure in 
Japan as in any Western country, and they do not see why 
strangers wishing to visit their country should decline submission 
to the authorities by whom such security is maintained. “Come 
hero and welcome! Ihit if you accept our i)rotcction, accept our 
jurisdiction, otherwise wo would rather he sj^ared the difficulties 
and the humiliations wliieh your presence within our territory 
is so apt to involve.'* These words appear to express the feelings 
of the Japanese Government as to the admittance of foreigners into 
the country ; but hitherto the answer given has been to this effect : 
“ Our people claim tlio right of entering Japan, and you must admit 
them, but your judicial system is not satisfactory to us, and we can- 
not permit you to judge cases in wliiob our countrymen arc con- 
cerned." While the Maritime Powers concur in such a reply to all 
appeals on the subject of extra- territoriality, the Japanese must of 
course submit. Japan is not powerful enough to defend her Wn 
sovereignty single-handed against foreign aggression, and she is not 
protected by the eomitas geufinmy or the general indignation 
aroused in Christendom when a weak nation i« the object of unpro- 
voked attack. She has not been formally admitted into the society 
of civilised nations, and although her internal administration has 
given peace and prosperity to her own people, she is deprived within 
her own territory of rights enjoyed by the feeblest and worst-governed 
of Christian States. Wc have heard sad stories of ill-usage and in- 
justice suffered by British subjects in Peru, and of mild ineffectual 
remonstrances from the British Foreign Office. Even in Spain the 
diplomatic intervention of our Government on behalf of imprisoned 
Englishmen has not always produced satisfactory results, and it 
VOL. xxiii. N.s. F r 
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would be easy to multiply instances illustrating the inconveniences 
to which English travellers, merchants, er sailors, must submit, when 
business or pleasure takes tliom to foreign shores. It is not very 
clear why Japan is entitled to less consideration than Peru, unless 
it bo that having a well-orgaiii:ied civil government, with compara- 
tively feeble military and naval resources, it is very easy to coerce 
her. From barbarians and savages, concessions or compensation 
must bo extorted on cjach sopafule occasion after warfare and carnage, 
but tlie JapancKcj are acutts ol).servcrs, and have good memories, so 
that it is now only nec(‘ssarv to remind them that wo possess long- 
rango guns. They know that f«)r the present resistance is hopeless, 
and while w'aiting for a time wlien they may bo bettor able to vindi- 
cate their independence, Hmt content tlicmselvcs w'itli protesting 
against a policy wliicli bolds in all cases the central government 
strictly responsible, but denies them the rights essential to their 
independence and solf-rcspect. 

Another grievance of the Japanese against foreigners is the tariff 
fixed by treaty to legulale llu^ duties upon foreign goods imported 
into Japan, and they eoinplaiii that they are coiiipellcd under this 
tariff to “ reeeiv() sindi commerce us it suits the Western nations to 
offer, and have no word to say as to the terms ujam* which if is to be 
admitted.*’ Either for the j)urposc of raising revenue, or of protect- 
ing native industry, they arc powerless to fix the rate of duty which 
seems to them dcsirabh', while foreign governments arc bound by no 
reciprocal obligation, and the results arc disastrous to Japanese 
finance, necessitating the imposition of export duties upon native 
manufactures. For this infringement of financial liberty England, 
the apostle of free trade, is mainly resjionsible, but it must be 
admitted that upon this and kindred questions there prevails among 
the ]Maritiinc Powers a degree of unanimity which would be ad- 
mirable if it did not load to combined acts of injustice. Deliverance 
from the fetters placed upon Japanese commerce in the supposed 
interests of foreign traders can only bo looked for through an 
awakening of public opinion in Europe, or through a falling out 
among the leagued opj)ressors. 

The Japanese liav^ never been a commercial people^ and they 
regard with aversion what seems to them a grasping, covetous spirit 
in foreign governments no less than in foreign merchants. The 
exaction of pecuniary indemnities for personal injuries appears to a 
Samurai sordid uipd unworthy either of a gentleman or of a great 
nation i but in this niatt(.'r also modern ideas have prevailed with the 
present government, and an indemnity lias becu recently paid by 
China to Japan in connect ion with the Formosa ‘difficulty. 

It 18 remarkable at the present time to observe how in the case of 
Simonoseki Straits the Japanese were able to quote against us our 
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own stipulations os to tlie Dardanelles and Bosplioras, and to justify 
their attempt to exclude foreign ships of war from their own narrow 
seas with precedents drawn from recent European history. Should 
the Japanese ever appeal to the British for aid in repelling Bussian 
encroachments, they will certainly make out a better case than the 
Turks have been able to do, and so far as British interests ore 
concerned there is no part of the world, except tho north-eastern 
comer of Asia, where llussia, by tho acquisition of coal-producing 
territory with pcrmancnlly open liarbours, appears seriously to 
menace British maritime and colonial supremacy. 

Foreign trade with Japan has proved to be a far less lucrative 
affair than seemed probable, 'when that country was first thrown 
open to external commerce. Tho extensive purchase by tho Japanese 
of ships, machinery, and warlike stores ; the abundance of gold in 
Japan us compared with silver;^ the demand in Europe for Japanese 
curios ” and works of art, all combined to augment the profits of tho 
first foreign traders, and to raise exaggerated hopes of the permanent 
traffic to be developed. Tliis has, in fact, assumed very moderate 
dimensions: in 1874 the imports of tho Jupahese Empire were 
$24,22i.l,(J29, and tho exports §20,001,037, tlio former consisting 
mainfy of cotton and woollen fabrics, and iron wrought and un« 
wrought ; tho latter of silk, tea, and rice. Tliis foreign trade was 
carried on at four treaty j)orts, Yukoliama or Xanagawa absorbing 
two-thirds of the whole, and Kobe or Iliogo-Ozaka most of tho 
remainder ; the trade of Hakodate being quite insignificant, and that 
of Nagasaki, so long the only accessible port, amounting only to four 
millions of dollars. In population as well as in urea tho Japanese 
archipelago somewhat exceeds tho United Kingdom, containing 
about 33,000,000 inliabitanls, and 150,000 square miles of territory, 
so that tho above-stated amount of foreign trade seems ridiculously 
small. In 1874 the imports of the United Kingdom were 
£370,082,701 ; and tho exports, including colonial and foreign 
produce, were £297,650,464, the total being £667,733,165, as 
against the Japanese total of $44,000,000 or £9,000,000. That is 
to say, the external commerce of tho United Kingdom bears to that 
of the Japanese Empire the proportion of soventy-four to one. No 
doubt the foreign trade of a fertile and populous country must tend 
to increase as new wants arc developed among the people, but so 
ingenious and industrious a race will never be very extensive 
consumers of foreign manufactures : Japan can grow upon her own 
soil almost every useful product not essentially tropical, and her 
people will soon learn to make almost every necessary article for 
themselves. The Japanese might take for their motto “ II Giappono 
fard da so,'^ and they display their prudence and judgment in 

(I) Tho relative value of gold to silver was, until 1800, only as 6 to 1. 
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employing foreigners in all capacities as instructors only, dispensing 
with their services as soon as natives have learnt how to do the work. 
In the mint at Ozaka, for example, when the machinery was first 
imported, the whole establishment was jilaced under foreign super- 
vision, and many foniigiiers wore employed as subordinates. hen 
I visited Ozaka" in July, 1877 , the Slastcr of the Mint was a 
Japanese, and the ]^hiro])oaii st/df Ijad been reduced to four gentlemen 
in charge of special depaiinuMits ; by one of them I was assured that 
in course of time the nalives woidd be perfectly competent to manage 
unaided the entire establishment, the coinage of which would do 
credit to any mint in the world. 

Education of the young is an object for which public money is 
liberally expended : in country villages the one largo building is 
generally the new school, and where a modern house in European 
stylo lias not been built it is usual to lind the residence of a Samurai, 
or even of an cx-l)aimio, ajipropriatcd for tuition. ^ One practical 
reform, which would greatly iiromoto educational progress, is the 
adoption of Roman loiters in place of the complex characters now 
used in writing the Jiipaucse language — a terrible stumbling-block to 
foreigners as well as to eliildren. 

A deformed person is an exceedingly rare sight in Japan, but it is 
distressing to observe llu) number of young persons under twenty 
who are badly scarred with small-pox, many having lost their sight ; 
among children there arc far fewer suflerers, and we were assured by 
the Minister of the Interior tliat small- pox has of late years dimi- 
nished in virulence, having evidently been at its worst soon after the 
first influx of foreigners. The government afford every facility in 
their power lor vacciiuition, but liavo not yet seen their way to 
making it compulsory by penalties. 

It is a remarkabh' fact that since the Japanese autlioritics were 
induced by Kir If. l*arkcs to substitute death by the hands of the 
executioner for “ seppuku,”^ as the punishment of any Samurai who 
might be convicted of a murderous attack upon a forcignci’, there 
has not been a single instance of such an attack being made. Death 
in itself never laid any terrors for a Samurai, whether man or woman, 
and Jaiiancsc story iA full of heroic suicides rivalling Cato or 
Lucretia, but a disgraceful mode of death none have been willing 
to face. David Wkddeuburn. 

(1) Seppuku or harakin was n privilege of the Samurai, or gentleman of the military 
class, vrhen condemned to die. It inix>lies cither self-dispatch, or (more frequently in 
recent times) death hy the hand of a clio-son frinid. 

(To be continued.) 
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Some years ago it happened that I was asked by an ancient lawyer, 
whose years, gravity, and possession of tho right of moral judgment 
which fathership of a family bestows were iinquostionablo, to lend 
him Gautier's most famous novel. When the volume was returned 
it was with the commendation, It is a most beautiful book." I was 
pleased with the words — in the first place, because they were different 
from tho usual banal expression of satisfaction with a novel ; and, 
secondly, because the verdict is ilio exact verdict which properly 
describes tlie character, according to my judgment, not merely of 
this particular book, but also of almost all tho better works of its 
author. The extraordinary feeling and aftection for beauty — physical 
and tangible beauty, pcrliaps, first of all, but also most truly beauty 
of the intellectual, ideal, and even moral order — \yhi(5h distinguishes 
Gautier, can liardly escape even the? least critically disposed reader; 
and the marvel hjus way in which this worship colours his work, and 
animates it as if by reflection, is as little to bo missed. There is not 
one of the hundred different forms of literature which lie practised 
in which it does not appeir: poems novels, criticisms of art and 
letters, travels, l)iograj)liies, the iiKirost newspaper articles even, 
which arc arti(des and nothing moi‘c», are informed and saturated 
with It. The over-leniency with which he has been charged as a 
reviewer, by those who deem a critic to bo nothing if not a devil's 
advocate, has no other source tluiii this. The smallest sj)ark of tho 
divine spirit, the merest flasli of sonnet or stanza, never escaped him ; 
and he had no care to comment on tho pages whence beauty was 
absent, if only he could find some linos in which it was present. 
So with his travels. Recognition of the beautiful in Spain or 
Turkey might not bo strange, but noiliing could well bo more 
abhorrent to a Gascon and a poet tlian tho lUoomsbury districts of 
Loudon, and indeed tho general aspect of this city, thirty years ago ; 
yet Gautier manages somehow to give a pliasunt impression of it. 
lie expatiates on the beauties of that London haze which not ono 
Londoner in a thousand ever thinks of ; ho gives us credit for tho 
antique effect of our old buildings — few enough. Heaven knows ; 
and he can see, what some of us think no littlb of themselves for 
having independently discovered, that Waterloo Bridge is, or rather 
was, one of the finest of all actual and possible bridges. All this is 
not mere rose-pink optimism, nor is it the paradoxical and not 
uncommon desire to admire what no one else has admired. It is 
simply the result of an infinitely happy disposition, and of a mental 
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aptitude for unconsciously rejecting all the chaff and retaining all 
the grain. 

The peculiarity is at least as evident in his original as in his 
critictbl and descriptive works. There is hardly any author in whose 
books such perpetual sunsliiiio reigns. Even tho unhappy endings 
are somehow or other mixed with consolation. If Madeleine 
de Maupin quits her luvers, it is because, like lloralice in Dryden's 
Marriage d la Mode^ she knows that not to enjoy, or at least not 
to go on enjoying, is the only s('(;ret of continual enjoyment. If 
Octave de Saville*s soul in Aratar quits his body once too often, 
we are made to feel the luqipy-ndease i)art of it more keenly 
than the disappointment. Even in La Morfo Amouremo it is 
doubtful whether II »Signor lloTnualdo's souvenirs did not con- 
sole him for the pious 1err<n*s of Itoiniiald the priest. Nowhere 
is there tho least Iracie, not (‘ven in bis most fantastic stories, 
of tho love of th(j liorriblo ninl revolting which fylinost all the 
other early romantics more or less intermittently display. Com- 
pare, for instance, Lvh dtaiuf-Fraace with llorers ChanipavcrU 
There is almost (hiuticr’s iiower in some of th(5 talcs in the latter, 
notably in Dina ; but can any one inuigine Gautier having 
written it? The gratuitous and w'antou horror of the thing, the 
careful and yet would-ho iusouriauf atrocity, make it a master- 
piece in its kind; but the kind, one feels, is bad. The author has 
not, like Ilc.udclairc, found tin* beautiful in tho horrible. He has 
fallen into the powt'r of tlic spirits ho has tried to conjure, and 
is servant instead of master. In Lea Jeuuc-France there is no trace 
of this, and, what is more, tlie very immorality loses its ugliness oven 
at tho cost sometimes of becoming almost moral for the purpose. 
CcUc-ri ct CcUeAdj the most shocking of all to decent proprieties, is 
quite paternally moral in its restoration of a ])rodigal, not indeed to 
tho paths of virtue, but to the paths of amiable and comparatively 
harmless vice. But, generally, the author’s fancy fur happy endings 
has led him into far more I’cspeetablc denouements than the recon- 
ciliation of Kodolphe and ]\lariette. In his largest work, Lc Capitainc 
Fracasso^ virtue is triumphant in the most i rreproachablc W'ay, and 
tho sentiments of tlie'liero and lieroiiic would do honour to 
Amadis and Oriana, while their conduct puts that of Esplandian’s 
hasty progenitors to tho blush. Than Jlilitomt, again, there could 
not possibly bo a more moral story; and, with some variations, 
much the same may be said of La loif^vn d*Or and of Jean ct 
Jeannette. No one has ever A'onturcd to impugn the character of 
Spirite^ or of i^Gltonian dc ta Mamie ; and though Fortunio is perhaps 
an exception to the general run, and is to my fancy a far more 
immoral because more heartless book than the adventures of 
Mademoiselle dc 3faupiii herself, it stands almost alone. Gautier is 
lax, but ho is seldom or never heartless. The ugliness of mere 
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libertinage lias so thoroughly impressed him that he carefully 
eschews it, and, little as ho pretended to write for boys and girls, 
I must confess that there is hardly a book of his which does not 
seem to *me almost of the nature of a moral tonic after a good deal of 
later literature, English as well as French. 

In this digression, which was hardly avoidable in dealing with the 
author of a book which created such a scandal, I have said all that is 
necessary on the moral aspect of Qauticr, and it may be summed up 
to tho effect that his ardent adinirtition for beauty preserved him 
from all the uglier faults of immorality, and often led him back to 
the accepted code, though by a somewhat roundabout way. The 
author of Uue Larmo dti Dtahle, with its exquisite tenderness and 
respect for innocence, ought to bo safe from reproach on this head. 
To pass once for all to the purely litc^rary view, it is not certain, 
paradox as it may seem, whetlier tliis intense affection for beauty 
and this rare jjower of disengaging it, even though tho charm of 
Gautier's work be due thereto, liave not affected that work injuri- 
ously, as far as his general reputation goes. It is indisputable that 
his subjects are not as a rule equal to his treatment, and in tho 
general estimate all doubtless does do]>ond on the subject. Ilia early 
and herculean study of style made him, almost before he came to 
man's estate, a perfect workman, able to treat any subject in tho 
absolutely best manner. But the defect of being able to write beau- 
tifully about broomsticks is that broomsticks are apt to get too much 
written about. It is certainly, as Mr. Sirncox lias observed, a 
singular thing that a man should write liis best book at four-and- 
twenty, and thereafter go on writing for forty years, never doing bad 
work, rarely doing indifferent work, but also never surpassing and 
rarely equalling his debut. It would ho sliallow to call this idle 
ness ; it is simply a natural result of the power to see and bo content 
with seeing the beauty of everything that ijrescnts itself. If prinir 
roses were full of beauty and suggestion to everybody, nobody, wo 
may be sure, would have taken the trouble to fetch us camellias. 
Gautier, like other poets, was cherc/tenr d'injini, but his infinite lay 
in expression, not in invention, and he found it sufficient. 

If it be thought that I am long in coming to tho discussion of 
the proper subject of this paper, tho merits of Gautier as a novelist, 
I must plead in excuse that it is not easy to split up his varied 
characters and treat tlicm separately. Ills choice of literary forms, 
like his choice of subjects, seems to have been, mainly fortuitous. 
It is true that some of his best work happens to have been 
fiction, but yet ho is not pre-eminently a novelist. lie himself 
always wished for the title of poet as his special description, and 
certainly ho deserved it. Unfortunately, wo have no business now 
with that side of his talent. I do not know that it has ever been 
satisfactorily dealt with in England, which is certainly strange, 
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unless it be tbat admirers of Gautier remember the fate of the JRoi 
Candaule^ and are perhaps unwilling to call the public to share the 
delight they have themselves experienced in reading La Chimere and 
Le Chateau da tiouveniry the elegy on Clemence and Le Themmlon. 

One at least of Gautier’s characteristics as a novelist is sufficiently 
obvious at first sight, and it must be a dull person who requires to 
bo told wliich of the four uomn de plume of the C/'o/o? de Beruyy the 
novel which he wrote in conjunction with Sandeau M^ry and 3 Iudame 
de Girardin, hides liis autliorsliip. Had he written novels otherwise 
than as Araniis wore liis uniform — ptn' iuterim — it is probable that 
this cliurueteristic would not have been so marked. Jlut, writing as 
he did under the pressure of constant occupations of a different kind, 
it came easiest to him to rely chiefly on his unequalled faculty of 
de8cri2)tion, and to neghict somewhat the elaboration of plot and 
character. Hence it follows that his shorter stories, which are very 
numerous, are in some res2)ccts better than his longer, because the 
rage for word-jiainting is kept more within bounds. Le Roman de. la 
Jilomie is scarcely more tliun one long translation into Gautier’s 
<*xquisite literary langiiago of tlie results of discovery as to the man- 
ners, customs, and furniture of the ancient Egy2)tiaiis. Militonay 
pretty as it is, lias the 1 ‘aintest jxissible current of action, barely 
enough to float the autlior’s picturesque reminiscences of bull-fights 
and other iSpanish ways. Of Spiritv lillle is likely to dwell in the 
memory of any but sj)iritualists, except the equipments of the cham- 
bers ol‘Guy and his widow. On the other hand, the smaller stories 
derive from this very jiecidiarity great of their charm. La 
Toiiion d'Or brings Aiitwcip before us most deligbtfully as a back- 
ground to Gi'etelieii and her couvertito. The Pompeian 2)roperties 
of Arria Mamdla could not be more skilfully disposed, and tbc very 
erudition which is somewhat tedious in the Mamie is delightful in 
Uue Nuit de Clropafrc and Le Uoi Camlaule, Once, and once only, 
did the great artist in words fail utterly, if, as I suppose, dulness is 
failure in novel- writing. La Belle Jemif/ I find myself, notwith- 
standing a long aiqu-enticoship to the reading of books, whatever 
their uiilivoliness, almost unable to read. Hut this is exceptional. 
No one has ever surpassed Gautier in the writing of short sketches 
which arc half stories and half articles, such us the records of his 
adventures with the mummy’s foot, with Alphonse Karr’s opium-pipe, 
and with the club of seekers of an artificial paradise W'ho consumed 
hachish in the Hotel Piinodan. Fortunioy Jetfafara, and Avatar 
rank about halfway between tbc mere sketch and the regular novel, 
and are all striking works. The first is worth comparing with 
Kdgar Poo’s Domain of Arnheim as an attempt to imagine the 
creation of a sort of j)rivato 2 )aradisc of gorgeousness, but it has the 
human interest which, with all his powers, Poe seldom managed to 
give. The sublime and after all useless self-sacrifice of the Jettatore^ 
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Paul d’Afipremont, crowns a most admirable disposition of the famous 
Italian superstition. But I think that Avatar is my own favourite 
of the three. The idea of the intcrchango of the bodies and souls of 
two rivals in the interest of one is a capital starting-point. The 
means adopted for saving the honour of the Countess Prascovie, 
imperilled by this exchange, is admirable in its delicacy and truth, 
and the duel scene is a delightful imhrotjUo. None of these indeed 
surpasses La Morte Atmnrcas(\ with which I shall try to deal at 
greater length. But that is because La Morte Amonreuse is simply 
unsurpassable. 

Of the rest there still remain to bo dealt with the two long works, 
Mademoiselle do Maupin and Le Capiiaiue Fraeasse. They are both 
remarkable books, though very difleivntly remarkable, and the fact 
that tlio same man should liavc written them both is sufficient proof 
in itself of his marvellous versatility. It is difficult to deal with the 
first ill the way I liavc hitherto adopted in these papers, not merely 
because of its breaches of the proprieties, but on account of tlie plan 
on which it is written. A mixture of letters and narrative, dealing 
almost entirely with (Jinotions, and scarcely at all with incidents, it 
defies narrative analysis. It would seem that Goethe, who in many 
ways influenced Gautier, is responsible to some extent for its form, 
and perhaps for tlie fact thiit As Yon Like It plays an oven more 
important part in it than Hamlet plays in Wilhelm Meisier. No ono 
who has read it can fail thenceforward to associate a new charm 
■with the image of Itosalind, even thougJi she ho one of Shakespeare's 
most gracious creations ; and this I know is a bold word. But, in 
truth, it is in more ways than one an unspeakable book. Those who 
like may point to a couple of pages of loose description at the end, a 
dialogue in the style of a polite Jaeqnes le Fata lisle in the middle, a 
dozen phrases of a hazardous character scattered hero and there. 
Diderot — no straitlaced judge — remarked long ago, and truly enough, 
that errors of this sort punish themselves by restricting the circula- 
tion and diminishing the chance of life of the book or other work 
that contains them. But it is not these tilings that the admirers of 
Mademoiselle de Maujnn admire. It is the wonderful and final ex- 
pression, repeated, but subtly shaded and differenced, in the three 
characters of D'Albcrt, Rosette, and IVIadeleine herself, of the 
aspiration which, as I have said, colours Gautier's whole work. If 
he, as has been justly remarked, was the priest of beauty. Made- 
moiselle de Manpin is certainly ono of the sacred- books of the cult. 
The apostle to whom it w’as revealed was young, and perhaps he has 
mingled words of clay with words of gold. The creed may bo an 
impossible creed, or an irreligious, or an immoral : that is for 
philosophers and priests and moralists to decide. We may certainly 
agree with Sainte-Beuve when ho says that ho does not advise any 
of his female readers to send for Mademoiselle de MaiipUh though we 
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may doubt whether ho seizes its spirit when he describes it as a book 
of medicine and pathology, — one that every physician of the soul 
ought to have on some back-shelf in his library. It would be 
difficult to find a Jlowdler for our Madeleine, and impossible to adapt 
her to the use of families. 15 ut for those who understand as they 
read, and can reject the evil and hold fast the good, who desire 
sometimes to retire from the meditation of the weary ways of 
ordinary life to the land of clear colours and stories, where there is 
none of this weariness, wlio .'ins not to be scared by the poet’s 
puppets or tempted by his baits, tiny at least will take her as she is 
and bo thankful. 

Thirty years passed between the appearance of MademoMle de 
Manpin and the appearance of Lr Capitnine Fracrme. Yet the 
Captain was in the order of thought the elder. In the heyday of 
the romantic movement, when every one hastened to print mivant 
h ritncl dc llemlnvl, as llanvillc sings, the fate of tho books was 
various. Koine got theinselv(‘s printed at once, and then disappeared 
to bo chronicled a generation later by the pious care of Charles 
Assclineaii, tho Old ^Mortality of romantic literature, to be disputed 
when a rare copy turned up, and to bo bought at a price wdiich 
would have originally purcluiscd half the impression. Others, like 
Oanpard dc la Nnil, lay. long in manuscript, and saw^ the light only 
when their authors had quitted it. Hut a still larger number never 
got beyond the stiite of titleliood and of advertisement on tho backs 
of their more fortunate brctliren. Such was Hugo’s Quiguoff/rofffie, 
such Lcs Conics da Jloasinffo, wliicli was to be the united effort of tho 
younger Ilugonic Cenatdc — dc Kerval, Horel, and tho rest. Such also 
for thirty long years was fjc Capitnine Fracasse, At last tho author 
was pressed to execute the w’ork. He set about it, and first tho 
introduction, Le Chateau dc la JUliscre, and then the body of the 
book, were completed. It was executed strictly in tho stylo of the 
date of its conception, not of that of its ujipcarancc. It is a roman 
dc cap ct d\pcc, of the school of Dumas, but written with a pen 
which Dumas never wielded, and witli a knowledge of the literature 
and style of its time to which the author ( Lcs Trots Monsquetaires 
could not pretend. IHio temptation to the besetting sin of over- 
description — ^if sin it can ho called which gives us such exquisite 
W'ork — is not alwa.ys resisted ; but the gait of the story is lively 
enough, and no lack of iiicideut can be complained of. The Baron 
do Sigognac, a Gascon geiitloman, lias succeeded to a ruined ch&teau 
and a vanished estate. His father, a companion of Henry IV. in 
Henry’s early and impecunious days, had finally expended the last 
of a fortune which successive ill-luck as decided as that of Ravene- 
wood or Redgauntlot has brouglit to nothing. The sole remnant is 
the family mansion, the Chateau de la Misere, wdth its few valueless 
acres of demesne, in which the young baron, with his single faithful 
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servant Pierre, bis dog Miraut, and bis oat Beelzebub, vegetate 
rather than live. The description of the castle is a matvel. Judged, 
perhaps — as in one’s own despite one must judge it — from the novel 
critic’s standpoint, it is doubtless a fault in composition to expend 
thirty pages on a merely preliminary sketch. But in itself it is 
perfect. Even Hood’s Haunted House, one of the least generally 
valued masterpieces of English literature, is scarcely to bo compared 
with it. Tho gradual but hopeless dilapidation of the building, the 
age, uselessness, and misery of tho dependents — ^in sketching whom 
Gautier’s love for cats and dogs lias found almost as vivid expression 
as in bis Menagerie Intime and in the Tableaux de Siege — the ghostly 
presence of the familj^ l)oriraits, a hint perhaps from Sintram, for 
Gautier, like all great artists, borrowed as^nuch as he invented— 
the deserted garden, tlie empty stables, the meagre faro, all have 
their chasing and enshrinement in his imperishable language. The 
influence which wakes up this dolorous gard and sleeping castle is 
an odd one. A company of strolling players pass the castle, and 
their waggon breaks down. Each member of the troupe has his 
description : tho pedant, the tyrant, tho jeuno premier, the Scapin, 
tho Bobadil, the soubrc'tte — a soubrotte, by the way, of the earliest, 
for his gracious Jlajcsty Louis Xllf. had been long on the throne 
when I’iorro Corneille substituted her for the duenna in stock-pieces 
, — the chief licroinc, tlie ingenue, the duenna herself, are all elabo- 
rately painted. As ho entertains those strange guests, or rather as 
they entertain him (for the larder of Castle Sigognac is not calculated 
for a dozen hungry and sudden visitors) tlie thought strikes tho 
baron that lie will join the troupe, at any rate as a means of reaching 
Paris, tlie only place to mend broken tbrtunes or make new ones. 
Tho place of poet to tlie company, with the duty of adjusting 
Hardy’s pieces and suchlike — a task which those who have studied 
those triuiuplis of dramatic art will scarcely envy the baron De 
Sigognac — is open, and the charms of Isabelle the ingenue settle tho 
question. So tho strangely assorted company sets out, and before 
long they meet one of tho jirovincial noblesse, the Marquis De 
Bruyercs, who knows Sigognac, notwithstanding that tho baron, in 
his pride of poverty and race, has kept aloof froih his equals, and who 
respects his incognito, taking it merely for a method of pursuing 
Isabelle. Tho marquis — here is another reminiscence of Wilhelm 
Meistcr — invites tho troop to his chateau*, with certain private 
designs on the soubrette, and a good deal of subordinate intrigue 
goes on there. But at length the journey is resumed, and is con- 
tinued through much stress of weather and hard fare to Poitiers. 
There a halt is made, for the city is full of country society, and full 
houses may be expected. Meanwhile the Bobadil has died, and 
Sigognac takes his place with the stage name of Capitaine 

Fracasse.” The Marquis Do Bruydres, in pursuit of his beloved, 
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comes to the town, and much interest is excited in Sigognac’s 
incognito, which is still assigned to the same reason. Nor is the 
assignment unjust, for Isabelle and the baron have become altogether 
devoted to one another, though with a perfectly pure afiTection; 
the lady being virtue incarnate and having some lefthanded strains 
of gentle blood in her — the gentleman having escaped the libertine 
complexion of liis time by dint of his solitary bringing-up. I3ut all 
the noblesse of Poitiers are not tlius virtuous. A certain Due de 
Vallombrcuso becomes violently enamoured of Isabelle, and cannot 
believe (‘ither in lior lionour or in the position of Sigognac. Ho 
trios at first to administer to the latter the treatment W'liich half-a- 
century and a ceiifiiiy later Voltaire and Drydeii had to suffer, but 
SiffOijnac’s valour and the assistance of liis stout comrades frustrate 
the attom])t. Then tlio baron has recourse to T)e Bruyeres, and 
forces the duke to fight liim fairly. The would-be ravisher is 
of course discomfited, but lie evidently moans further mischief ; and 
the troujK', who have by this time thoroughly identified their interests 
with Sigognac’s, make for Paris. When they have arrived there 
tile danger soon reappears. Vallombreiise, finding lliat liis own led 
captains and retainers arc unequal to tlio task, resorts to hired 
bravos to accoinplisli tlie discomtituro of Nigognac and tlic abduction 
of Isabelle. This givi's oeeasion to cliapti*rs describing the bravos 
Lampourde and ^Malartic, and their haunts both at homo and at the 
tavern of tlie 7iVr//.s’ (\)uyoim<‘y wliich yield in nothing to the truaml 
chapters of Notyr I hone do Vtiyhy and coiisccpienfly excel everything 
else of the same kind. Lampourde, the first swordsman of the day, 
is completely discoinllted in single duello by Sigognac, and thence- 
forward, being an artist at heart, swears eternal allcgiaiico to liis 
coiupieror. Ifis crony, !^^5lla^lic, who is entrusted with the business 
of abduction, is more fortunate. Ilya ruse he succeeds in abstracting 
Isabelle from Sigogiiac’s guardiaiisliip and conveying her to the 
dceply-inoatod fortress of Vallombreiise. Put the valiant players, 
wdtli the baron at their head, arc soon on the track, and by the aid 
of a Gipsy girl Avhom Isabelle has befriended tliey reach Vallom- 
breuse. The handy expedient of felling a tree, wliich drops across 
the moat and forms af bridge, succeeds, and for some minutes a most 
exciting fight follows between the defenders of innocence and the 
villains. The invincible Sigognac overcomes in turn Malartic and 
— oiily jwst in time to save Isabelle — Vallorabreusc himself, 'when 
suddenly there ontei's an august personage and cliarges all to drop 
their dagger?. This personage is no less than the father of Vallom- 
breuse, and, as it happens, also the father of Isabelle. He treats his 
son with just indignation, hut at the same time hints to Sigognac 
alid his friends, tjiat though he acknowledges the justification of 
their actions, ho can hardly forgive them his son’s death, and that 
they had better withdraw speedily. So they retire somewhat crest- 
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fallen, the right of guardianship in Isabelle having evidently passed 
to her father ; and Sigognac, his dream over and his heart irrecover- 
ably lost, retires once more to the Ciiutcau do la Misere. But 
Yullombreuse does not die, and his convalescence, without render- 
ing him unhcalthil}'’ moral, makes him determined to do justice to 
the gentleman whom ho has so deeply wronged. He departs on an 
embassy to Sigogiiac, after ho and his father have on the one hand 
tested Isabelle’s constancy by proposing to her the most temptiug 
matches, and on the other have consulted the baron’s Gascon pride by 
j)rocuring him lucrative employment from the king. Sigognac does 
not want much entreating, lie marries Isabelle, who has received 
an independent fortune from her father ; and it is not till she, with 
Vallonibreusc’s help, and unknown to her husband, has restored 
Sigognac and changed the Castle of Misery ^o*onc of plenty, that she 
lets him revisit the place. But Gautier could not lose an opportunity 
of giving one of his characteristic touches. Tlie old cat Beelzebub 
dies half of indigestion and half of joy at beholding his master once 
more, and as Sigognac insists on buiyiug his favourite in the garden, 
he uncovers the buried treasure of the last of his prosperous ances- 
tors. The members of the troupe are accommodated with suitable 
places ill the household of the baron, now become a great man — tho 
colonel of a regiment and tlie governor of his province; and so 
finishes in peace and jileiity the history of Le Capifaine Fraamc, 

As a contrast to this rapid narrative sketch, I shall now give a 
translation as nearly as possible in ejcfcnno of Lu Aforfc AmonveitKo, 
unquestionably tho finest of Gautier’s minor tales. It is with 
reluctance that I attempt to curtail it in any way, for it is a story 
which one can hardly touch without spoiling, but tho necessities of 
space make sonic omissions unavoidable. 

“ You ask mo, my brother, if I have over loved. I answer yes. But it is a 
wild and Icrriblo stoiy, ii iiicinory wliohu uslies, with all my sixty-six years, I 
hardly daro to disturb. To j'ou I can refuse nothiug, but 1 would not toll tho 
talo to a less experienced soul. Tho facts are so slruiigo that I myself cannot 
bcliovc in their actual occurrence. For throe years I was tho victim of a dia- 
bolical delusion, and every night — God grant it was a di*oam — I, a poor country 
priest, led tho life of tlic lost, tlio life of tho worldling and tho dobauchoo. A 
singlo glance of too groat coiuplacciicy wont neai to destroy my soul ; but at 
last, with God’s aid and my ])atron saint’s, 1 exorcised \ho evil spirit which had 
gained possession of mo. Till then iny lifo was double, and tho counterpart by 
night was utterly different from tho lifo by day. By day I was a priest of 
tho Lord, pure, and busied with lioly things. By night, no sooner had I closed 
my eyes than I became a youthful gallant, critical in women, dogs, and horses, 
prompt with dice and bottle, free of hand and tongue ; and when waking time 
came at dawn of day, it seemed to mo as if I then fell asleep and was a priest 
only in dreams. From this sleep-life I have kept tho memory of words and 
things, which recur to me against my will ; and though I have never quitted 
the walls of my parsonage, those who hoar mo talk would rather think me a 
man of tho world and of many experiences, who has entered tho religious life 
hoping to finish in God’s bosom the evening of his stormy da}', than a humble* 
seminarist, whoso lifo has been spent in an obscure parish, buried deep in woods, 
and for removed from the course of tho world. 
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Yes, I have loved— as no* one else has. loved, with a mad and wild pasnon 
so violent tliat I can hardly understand how it failed to break my heart.” 

After rapidly sketching the history of the early seminary days ot 
the priest Kuinuald, his complete seclusion and ignorance of the very 
names almost of world and w'oman, the tale goes on to the day of his 
ordination. lie is in the church, almost in a trance of religious 
fervour ; tlio building itself, the gorgeously robed bishop, the stately 
ceremonies, seem to him a foretaste of heaven, when suddenly — 

“ Jiy chance I raised my lK*iul, wliich 1 had hitherto kept bowed, and saw 
before me, within arm's length as it seemed, but in reality at some distance and 
beyond the chancel rails, a woniun of rare hoaiity mid royally aj)parellod. At 
once, as it w<'ro, scales dro])pod from 1115' eyes. I was in the rase of a blind 
man wbriso sif'ht is suddciii}* rcsloroil. The bishop, hut now so dazzling to me, 
becaiiio dim, tho tapers in tlieir golden stands paled liko the stars at morning, 
and darhij<‘ss seemed to prtiH^do the church. On tliis background of shade tho 
lovely vision stood out like an angelic, appenrunco, self-illumined, and giving 
rather than roeoiving light. 1 dropped my eyidids, firmly resolving not again 
to raise tluiin, that so 1 niiglit escape the distraetion of outward things, for 1 
felt llio spell more and more, and 1 hardly know what I did ; but a minute 
afterwards 1 again looked up, for i perceived her beauty still sliining across my 
dropped lashes as If with pri.-nialic glory, and encircled by tho crimson halo 
that to tho gazer surrounds tlio sun. Jbiw beautiful she was ! Painters, when 
in their chase of tho ideal the y liavo followed it to tho skies and carried olT 
tberefrom the divine image of Our iiiidy, never drew near this fahiilons reality. 
Nor are the ])oct’s words mor'* atle<|u:il(» than tho colours of the limner. She 
was tall and goddess-liko in sluipe and I'.ort. Her soft fair hair rolled on cither 
side of her tcmjdesin goUh-n streams that crowned boras with a queen’s diadem. 
Her forehead, white and trans])aient, tinged only by blue vein-stains, strolchcil 
ill calm nmplitudo over two dark eycjbrows— a contrast enhanced still further 
by tho seu-greon lustre of her glittering and unfathomable eyes. Ah, what 
eyes ! One Jiasli of thorn wjis enough to settle tlio fate of a man. Never had 
I seen in human oyi's such life, such clearness, such ardour, such humid bril- 
liancy ; and there shot from them ghincos like arrows, wliich went straight to 
my heart. Whether the llaino which lit them came from hell or heaven I 
know not, but from one or the other it cuino, most surely. No daughter of Eve 
she, but an angel or a fiend, perhaps —who knows ? — something of both. Tho 
quarrelets of pearl Hashed through her scarlet smile, and as her moutli mo%'cd 
tho dimples sank and filled by turns in the blush-rose softness of her exquisite 
cheek. Over tlio cveu smoothnoss of her half uncovered shoulders played a 
floating gloss as of agate, and a river of largo poarls, not greatly ditferont in hue 
from her nock, descended towards her breast. Now and then she raised her 
head with a iieucock-liko gesture, and sent a quiver through tho ruff which 
onshrined her liko a frayic of silver filigree.” 

The strange vision causc.s on Romuald strange yet natural effects. 
His ardent aspiration for the priesthood changes to a loathing. He 
even tries to renounce his vows, to answer No to the questions to 
which he should .answer Yes, and thus to comply with the apparent 
demand of the stranger’s eyes. But he cannot. The awe of the 
ceremony is yet too strong on his soul, if not on his senses and 
imagination; and the fatal words arc spoken, the fatal rites gone 
through, despite the promises of untold bliss which the eyes, ever- 
more caressing and entreating, though sadder, as the completion of 
the sacrifice approaches, continue to make him. 
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** At last it was ovor — was a priest. Neyor did li&ce of woman wear aa 
expression of such anguish as hers. The girl whoso lover drops lifelesa at 
her side, the mother by her dead child’s cradle, Eve at the gate of paradise, the 
miser who finds his buried treasure replaced by a stone, the poet whoso greatest 
work has perished in the flames, have not a more desolate air. The blood 
left her countenance, and it became as of marble ; her arms fell by her side, as if 
their muscles had become flaccid ; and she leant against a pillar, for her limbs 
refused to support her. As for mo, with a livid face bathed as if in the dews of 
death, 1 bent my tottering stops towards tho church door. The air seemed 
to stifle mo, tho vaulted roof settled on m3* shoulders, and on my hood seemed 
to rest tho whole crushing weight of the dome. As 1 was on the point of 
crossing the threshold a hand touehod* mine suddonl}* — a woman’s hand — a 
touch how now to mo ! It w.as ns cold aa fb.o skin of a serpent, yet tho 
contact burnt like tho brand of a hot iron. ‘ LIuhai»py wretch ! ‘V\^t have 
3XU (lone ? ’ she said to me in a low voice, and then disappeared in the crowd.” 

On the way to tho scminaiy, whithcr« ji c omrado has to support 
him, for liis emotion is evident to all, a page, unnoticed, slips 
into Romuald’s hand a tablet with tlie simple words, “Clari- 
moudo. At the Concini Palace.” He passes some days in a state of 
almost delirium, now forming wild plans of escape, now shocked at 
his sinful desires, but always regretting the w’orld ho has rcnouncod, 
and still more Clarimondc. 

“ I do not know how long I romainml in this coudllioii, but as in ono of my 
furious writhings 1 turned 011 my bod 1 saw tho Fuihor Sorapion standing in tho 
middle of tho c(ill, gazing Htoridil3' at iii<\ »Shamo soizful mi),'and I Lid my face 
with iii.v hands. * lloiiiuiild,’ said ho, at tho end of a few minutes, * somothiug 
oxtraordiuar}'’ has come on 3'ou. Your conduct is inexj>lie:iblo. You, so 2>ious, 
so gentle, 3'ou pace j'our coll like a caged boast. I’ako hoed, my brother, of the 
suggestions of tho evil one, for he is wrath that you have given yourself to 
the Lord, and lurks round 3'ou like a ravening wolf, if liajdy a lust effort may 
make 3’ou his.’ ” 

Then, bidding him redouble his i^ioiis exercises, ho tells him that 
he has been jjrcsentcd b}'’ the bIsho|) to a country'' euro, and must 
be ready to start on the morrow, and so loaves him. Romuald is 
in despair at leaving the neighbourhood of Clarimonde. But his 
seminarist inexperience makes him feel more than ever the impossi- 
bility of oven discovering her, and tho hints of Scrapion have in a 
manner reawakened his conscience, lie departs on the morrow* 
without protest. They quit the city, and begin to climb tho hills 
which surround it : * 

“ At the top I turned round once more to give a last look to tho place whore 
dwelt Clarimoudo. Tho city lay wholl3’’ in tlio shadow of a cloud ; its blue and 
rod roofs wore blended in ono gCTioral half-tint, above which hero and thero 
whito flukes of the smoke of morning fires liovcrod. By somo optical accident 
a single edifice stood out gilded by a ray* of liglit, and more lofty than tho 
mass of surrounding buildings. Though more than a league off, it soomod 
close to ud. Tho smallest details were visible — tho turrets, the terraces, tho 
windows, and even the swallow- tailed vanes. ‘ What is that sunlit palace youdof ?' 

1 asked of tJerapion. lie shaded his eyes with his hand, and after looking 
ho answered, ‘ It is tho palaco which IMnco Concini gave to tho courtesan 
Clarimoudo. Terrible things aro dono thoi'o.’ As ho spoke, whether it were 
fiict or fancy 1 know not, it seemed to me that 1 saw a slender white form glide 
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out on tho terrace, glitter there for a second, and then disappear. It was 
Clarimonde ! Could she have known that at that moment, from tho rugged 
heights of tho hill which separated mo from her, and which I was never moro to 
descend, I was bending a restless and buniing gaze on tho palaco of her abode, 
brought near ino by a mocking play of light, ns if to invito mo to enter? Ah, 
yes ! she know it doubtless, for her soul was bound to mine too nearly not to 
feel its least movements ; and this it must have been which urged her to climb 
tho terrace in tho cold luoruing dews, wrapped only in her snowy nightgear.” 

But the die is cast, and llic journey continues. They reach the 
modest parsonage where lioinuald is to pass tlie rest of liis days, and 
ho is installed in liis cure, Serapion returning to the city. Romuald 
attacks his work desperately, lioping to find peace there, but lie very 
partially succeeds. Tlio words of CLarimondc and the touch of her 
hand haunt him constant ly, and sometimes even stranger things 
happen. Be sees tlie UiAih of tho sea-green eyes across his garden 
hedges; ho seems to find the imprint of feet, which are assuredly 
not those of any inhabitant of the village, on the gravel walks. At 
last one night he is summoned late to tho bedside of a dying person, 
i>y a messenger of gorgc'ous dress and outlandish aspect. The 
journey is made in the darkness on fic'iy steeds, tliroiigh strange 
scenery, and In an unknow'ii diroe.tion. A splendid palace is at 
length reached — too late, for the priest is met by the news that his 
penitent luis already expired. But he is entreated, and consents at 
least to watch and pray by the body during tho night. IFo is led 
into tho chamber of death, and finds that the eor2)sc is Clarimonde. < 
At first ho ineehanically turns to prayer, but other tlioiights inevi- 
tably occur. Ills eyes wander to llic .appearance and furniture of 
tho boudoir suddenly put to so different use : the gorgeous hangings 
of crimson damask contrasting with the ^yhito shroud, tlie faded 
rose by the bedside, the scattered signs of revelry, distract and 
disturb him. Strange fancies coiiio thick. The air seems other 
tlian that to which he is accustomed in such cliambcrs of tho dead. 
The corjise a^ipcars from time to time to make slight movements ; 
even sighs seem to echo his own. At last he lifts tlio veil which 
covers her, and contcmjilates the exquisite features he liad last seen 
at the fatal moment of his sacrifice. He cannot believe that she is 
dead. The faint blush-roso tints arc harjfy dulled, the hand is not 
colder than he recollects it. 

“ Tho night w^aa now far spent. I felt that tho moment of denial separation 
was at hand, and 1 could not refuse myself the last sad pleasure of giving one 
kiss to tho dead lips of her, who, living, had had all my love. Oh, wonder ! 

A faint bi’oath minglod W’ith mine, the eyes opened and hccamc onco moro 
brilliant.^ She sighed, and uucro>sing her arms sho clasped them round my 
nook with an air of incITablc eouteutmeiit. * Ah ! ’ she said, with a voice as faint 
and as sweet as tho last dying vibrations of a harp, ‘ is it you Romuald ? I 
hftve waited for you so long tliat now- 1 am dead. But wo are betrothed to 
one another from this moment, and 1 can see you and visit you henceforward. 
Romuald, I loved you ! Farewell ; this is all 1 have to say ; and thus I restore 
the life you gave me for a minute with your kiss. We shall soon meet again.’ 
Her head back, but sho still held me encircled. A furious gust of wind 
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forced in the ^dow and swept into ^ Mom: Uiis last leaflet of the white rose 
quivered for a minute on its atalk and then lbll» and floated through the open 
casement, bearing with it the soul of CSludinpa^ The lamp went out, and 1 
sank in a swoon.” 

He wakes in his own room, and hears from his ancient gouvemante 
that the same strange escort which carried him off has brought him 
back. Soon afterwards his friend Serapion comes to visit' him, not 
altogether to his delight, for he rightly suspects the fiither of some 
knowledge of his secret. Serapion announces to him as a matter of 
general news that the courtesan Olarimonde is dead, and mentions that 
strange rumours have been current respecting her — some declaring 
her to be a species of vampire, and her lovers to have all perished 
mysteriously. As he says this he watches Komuald, who cannot 
altogether conceal his thoughts. Thcrca^^apion : — 

** * M}* son,’ said ho, * it is my duly to wain 3*011 that 3^our feet are on the 
brink of an abyss ; take heed of fcdling. Satan’s bands reach far, and the grave 
is not alwa3*s a faithful gaoler. Clariiiiondo's tombstone should be sealed with 
a triple seal, for it is not, say they, the first time she has died. May God 
watch over you.’ Saying this, Serapion slowly went out, and I saw him no 
more. I soon rocoverod comxdctoly, and roturiied to itly usual occupations ; and 
though I never forgot tho memory of Chiriniondo and tho words of the father, 
nothing extraordinary for a time occurred to confirm in any way his ill-omoned 
forebodings, so that I began to believe that his axiprohonsions and my own 
terror woro unfounded. But ono night I had a droum. Scarcely had I ihllon 
asleep when 1 hoard my bod curtains drawn, the rings grating sharply on tho 
» rods. 1 raised ni3*solf abruptly on my^ cdbow and saw before me the Bhadow>’ 
figure of a woman. At oiico 1 recognised Olarimonde. She carried in her 
hand a small lamp of tho shape of those wliich arc placed in tombs, and the 
light of it gave to her tapering fingers a 1*003* transparency which, with 
graduall3* fainter tints, prolonged itself till it was lost in tho milky whiteness 
of her naked ai’m. Tho only garment she had on was tho linen shroud which 
covered her on her deathbed, whoso folds she tried to hold up on her breast 
as if shame-stricken at her scanty clothing. But her little hand was not equal 
to the Jask ; and so white was she that the lamplight failed to make distinction 
between tho colour of tho drapery and tho hue of tho flesh. Wrapped in this 
fine tissue, she was more like un antique marble statue of a bather than a live 
woman. Dead or alive, woman or statue, shadow or body, her beauty was 
unchangeable, but tho green flush of her eyes was somewhat dulled, and hci* 
mouth, BO red of old, was now tinted only with a faint rose-tint like that of 
her cheeks. The blue flowerets in her hair were withered and had lost almost 
all their petals ; yet she was still all charming — so charming that, despite the 
strangeness of tho adventura and the unexplained fashion of hor entrance, n<» 
thought of fear occurred to mo. She placod tho lamp on tho table and seated 
herself on tho foot of my bed ; then, bending towards mo, she spoke in the soft 
and silvery voice that I have hoard from none but her. ‘ I have kept you 
waiting long, dear Bomuold, and you must have thought that I had forgotten 
you. But I come from very far — from a place whence noiraveller has yet re- 
turn^. There is neither sun nor moon, nor aught but space and shadow; no 
road is there, nor pathway to guide tho foot, nor air to uphold the wing ; and yet 
here am I, for love is stronger than death, and is his master at the l^t. Ah ! 
what sad faces, what sights of terror, I have met ! With what pains has my ^ 
soul, regaining this world by force of will, found again my body and reinstalled , 
itself ! With what effort have I lifted the heavy slab they laid upon me, even 
to the bruising of my poor foeblo hands ! Kiss them, dear love, and th^ w 91 
be cured.* She ploc^ one by one the cold palms of her Uttle hands agailikit '•> 
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my mouth, and I kissod thorn again and again, while she watched me with her 
smile of ineffable content. I at once forgot Serapion’s adrico, I forgot my 
sacred office ; 1 succumbed without resistance ut the first summons, 1 did not 
even attempt to repulse the tempter.’* 

She tells him how she had dreamed of him long before she saw 
him ; how sho had striven to prevent his sacrifice ; how she was 
jealous of God, whom he preferred to her; and how, though she 
had forced the gates of the tomb to comb to him, though he had given 
life back to her with a kiss, though her recovery of it has no other 
end than to make him happy, she licrscif is still miserable because 
sbe has only half his heart. In his delirium he tells her, to console 
her, that he loves her “ as much as God.** 

** Instantly the glitter as oi* chrysoprasc flashed once more from her 
eyes. ‘Is that true?— ja^nucli as God?* cried sho, winding her 
arms round me. ‘ If *tis so you can come with mo ; you can follow 
me whither I will.* And fixing the next night for the rendezvous, 
sho vanishes. IIo wakes, and, considering it merely a dream, 
resumes his pious exercises. Hut the next night Glarimonde, faithful 
to lier word, reappears, no longer in ghostly attire, but radiant and 
splendidly dressed, fthe brings her lover the full costume of a 
cavalier, and when ho has donned it they sally forth, taking first the 
fiery steeds of his first nocturnal advonfuro, then a carriage, in which 
he and Glarimonde, hand in hand, journey through the n%ht. 

“ Never Iiad 1 boon so liapiiy. Por tho moment 1 had forgotten ovciytliing, 
and thought no more of my priesthood than of some i)roviou8 oxiateuco. From 
that night forward iny oxist<'nce ivas as it wore doubled, and thoro wore izi rao 
two mou, strangers each to llio other's existence. Sometimes I thought mysolf 
a priest who driNimt that bo w'as a gallant, sometimes a gallant who dreamt 
that ho was a jiriest. ... I could not distinguish tho reality from tho illusion, 
and know not w’hich wero luy w’uking and which my sleeping inomonts. Tw'o 
spirals ontanglod without touching form tho nearest roprosonlatiou of this life. 
Tho young eavalior, tho coxcomb, tho dobauchco mocked tho priest ; tho priest 
hold tho dissipations of tho gallant in hoiTor. Notwuthstaiidiug tho strangeness 
of tho situation, I do not think my reason was for a moment affected. Tho 
porcoptions of my two existences wero always firm and clear, and thcro was onlv 
ono anonmly which I could not explain, and this was that tho same unbrokcii 
Bontiniont of identity subsisted intw'o beings so dilfercnt. Of Ibis I could give 
mysolf no exidunation, whothor I thought mysolf to bo really tho vicar of a poor 
country village, or clso 11 Signor riomualdo, lover in possession of Clarimondo.” 

The place, real or apparent, of II Signor Ilomualdo’s sojourn with 
his beloved is Venice, where they inhabit a gorgeous palace, and 
where Eomualdo enters into all the follies and dissipations of the 
place. Ho is unalterably faithful to Glarimonde, and she to him; 
and the timo passes in a perpetual delirium. Only every ni ght**— as 
it now seems to him* lie finds himself once more a poor country 
pnest, horrified at tho misdeeds of his other personality, and seeking 
to atone for them by prayer and fasting and good works. Even in 
his Venrtian moments he sometimes thinks of Serapion’s words, and 
at length he has especial reason to remember them. 

"For some time Clarimonde’s health had not been very good; her com- 
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plezion faded from day to day. The doctors who were called in nci| 
discover the disease, and after useless prescriptions gave up the caae^ Bay hy 
day she grow paler and colder, till she was nearly as white and as cprpae-like as 
on the famous night at the mysterious castle. I was in despair at this wasting 
away, but she, though touched by my sorrow, only smiled at me sweetly and 
• sadly with the fatal smile of those who feel their death approaching. One 
moniing 1 was sitting by her. In slicing some fruit it happened that I cut my 
finger somewhat deeply. The blood flowed in crimson streamlets, and some of 
it spurted on Clarimoiide. Her eyes brightened at once, and oyer her face there 
passed a look of fierce joy which 1 had uoyor before seen in her. She sprang 
from the bod with cat-like activity and pouuced on the wound, which she began 
to suck with an air of indescribable delight, swallowing tho blood in sips, slowly 
and carefully, as an epicure tastes a costly vintage. Iler eyelids were half 
closed, and tho pupils of her sca-giuon eyes flattoiiod and became oblong instead 
of round. . . . From time to time slio internipted herself to kiss my hand ; 
thou she began again to siiuoczo tho edges of the wound with hor lips in order 
to draw from it a fow moro crimson dro])s. sho saw that the blood ran 

no longer she rose with bright and humid eyes, rosier than a May morning, hor 
checks full, hor hands warm yet no lougor parched, fairer in short than evoi*, and 
in ])crfuet health. ‘ 1 shall not die ! 1 shall nut die ! * sho said, clasping my nook 
in a frenzy of joy. ‘ I can live long and love you. My life is in yours, my very 
oxistonco conics from you. A few drops of your geiiorous blood, moro precious 
and sovereign than all the elixirs of tho world, have given mo back to life.’ 

** This scene gave mo matter for much reflection, and put into my head some 
strange thoughts as to Clarimondo. That veiy Civeiiing, when sleep had 
transported mo to my parsonage, 1 found there Father Scrapion, graver and 
more careworn than ever, lie looked at xno attentively and said, * Not content 
with destroying your soul, aro you bent also on destroying your body? 
Unhappy youth, into v/hat snares have you fallen ! * TJio lone in which he said 
this struck mo much at tho timo ; but, lively as tho impression was, other 
thoughts soon drove it from my mind. However, ono evoning, with the aid of 
a glass, on whoso tell-tale jiosition Olurimondu had not counted, I saw her 
pouring a powder into the cup of spiced wine which she was wont to prepare 
after supper. I took tho cup, and, putting it to my lips, I sot it down, as if 
intending to finish it at leisure. Hut in reality I availed myself of a minute 
when her back was turnod to empty it away, and 1 soon a^r wont to bod, 
determined to remain awake and see what would happen. I had not long to 
wait. Clarimondo entered as soon as she had conviiicc’d herself that I slept. Sho 
uncovered my arm and drew from her hair a little gold pin ; then sho murmured 
under hor breath, * Only ono drop, ono litilo crimson drop, one ruby just to tip 
tho bodkin ! As you love me still I must not die. Ah, poor lovo ! 1 am going 
to drink his blood, his beautiful blood, so bright and so purple. Sleep, my only 
treasure ; sleep, my darling, my deity ; I will do you no harm ; I will only take 
60 much of your life as I need to save my own. Did 1 not lovo you so much I 
might resolve to havo other lovors, whoso veins 1 could drain ; but since I have 
known you I hate all others. Ah, dear arm, how rfhind it is, and how white ! 
How shall 1 over dare to pierce tho sweet blue veins I ' And while sho spoke 
riio wept, so that I felt her tears rain on tho arm she hold. At last riie 
summoned courage ; sho pricked mo slightly with the bodkin and began to suck 
out tho blood. Hut she drank only a few drops, as if sho feared to exhaust me, 
and then carefully bound up my arm after anointing it with an unguent which 
closed the wound at once. I could now doubt no lougor : Serapion was right. 
Yet, in spite of this certainty, I could not help loving Clarimondo, and I would 
wil^gly ^ve given hor all tho blood whereof she had need to sustain hor 
artificial life. Besides, I had not much to fear ; tho woman was my surety 
against the vampire ; and what I had heard and seen completely reassured me« 

I had then well-nourished veins which wore not to be soon drawn, dry, nor lufi 
I reason to grudge and count their drops. 1 would havo pierced my am 
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myself and bid her drink. I was careful to make not the slightest allusion to 
the narcotic she had given me or to the scene that followed, and we lived in 
unbroken harmony. liut my priestly scruples tormented me more than ever, 
and I knew not what new penance to invent to blunt my passion and mortify 
my flesh. Though my visions were wholly involuntary and my will had 
nothing to do with them, I shrank from touching the host with hands thus 
sullied and spirit defiled by debauchery, whether in act or in dream. To avoid 
falling into these harassing hallucinations I tried to prevent myself sleeping; 1 
held my eyelids open, and remained in a standing posture ; striving with all 
my force against sloop. But soon the waves of dumber drowned my eyes, 
and seeing that the struggle was ho})olo8s, I let my hands drop in weariness, 

and was once more carried to the shores of delusion Serapion exhorted 

me most fer\’oiitly, and never ceased rc 2 )roaching me with my weakness and 
my lack of xml. One day, when I had been more agitated than usual, ho said 
to mo, * There is only one way to relievo you from this haunting plague, and, 
though it be oxtHune, wo must try it. Groat ovils need heroic remedies. I 
know where Clarimondo wa^bufied ; we must disinter her, and you shall seo 
the real state of your lady-love. You will hardly be tempted to risk your soul 
for a vile body, the prey of worms and ready to turn to dust. That, if any- 
thing, will restore you to yourself.* For my part, I was so weary of this 
double life that T closed with his offer. I longed to know, once for all, which — 
priest or gallant — was the dui)o of a delusion, and I was resolved to sacri- 
fice one of my two lives for the good of the other — yea, if it wore necessary, 

to sacrifice both, for such an existence as 1 was loading could not lost 

Father Serapion procured a inuttot5c, a crowbar, and a lantcni, and at mid- 
night wo sot out for the cemetery, whoso plan and arrangements ho know 
Well. After directing the rays of the dark lantern on the inscription of several 
graves, wo came at last to a stone half buried under tall grass, and covered 
with moss and lichen, whereon wo deciphered this epitbph, * Here lies Clari- 
mondo, who in her lifotimo was the fairest in the world.* ‘ ’Tis hero,* said 
Serapion ; and, placing his lantern on the ground, ho slipped the crowbar into 
the chinks of the slab and essa 3 X'd to lift it. The stone 3 'icldcd, and ho set to 
work with the spado. As fur mo, stiller and more gloomy than the night itself, 
I watched him ut work, while ho, bending over his ill-omoned task, sweat, and 
panted, his forced and heavy breath sounding like the gasps of the dying. 
The sight was strange, and lookers-on would rather have taken us for tomb- 
breakers and robbers of the dead than for God*s priests. The zeal of Serapion 
was of so harsh and savage a cast, that it gave him in look more of the demon 
than of the apostle or the angel, and his face, with its severe features deeply 
marked by the glimmer of the lantern, was hardly reassuring. A cold sweat 
gathered on my' limbs and my liair stood on end. In my heart I held Serapion*s 
deed to bo an abominable sacrilege, and 1 could have wished that from the 
womb of the heaT^* clouds which rolled low abovo our heads a flash of light- 
ning might issue and bum him to ashes. The owls perched about the cypress- 
trees, and disturbed b^' the lantern, came and j&ppod its panes heavily with 
their dusty wings, the fo^os burked in the distance, and a thousand sinister 
echoes troubled the silence. At length Scrapion*8 spade struck the coffin with 
the terrible hollow sound that nothingness returns to those who intrude on it. 
Uo lifted the lid, and 1 saw Clarimoude, as pale as marble, and with her hands 
joined; there was no fohl in her snow-white shroud from head to foot; at the 
comer of her blanched lips there shone one little rosy drop. At the sight 
Serapion broke into fury. * Ah ! flend, foul harlot, drinker of gold and blood, 
we have .found 3 ^ou ! ’ said he, and he scattered holy water over corpse 
and coffin, tracing the sign of the cross with his briLsh. No sooner had the 
^lessed^i^ower touched my Clarimondo than her fair body cmmbled into dust, 
became nought but a hideous mixture of ashes and half-burnt bones, 
at long Signor j^muald,’ said the inexorable priest, pointing to the remains, 
For'^ mistress. Are you still tempted to escort her to the Lido or to 
^ I bowed my head ; a mighty ruin had taken place within me. I 
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Fctnrned to my parsonage, and II Signor Bomualdo, the lover of darimoadii 
said fieirewell for ever to the poor priest whose strange; companion he had b een 
so long. Only the next night I again saw Clarimon^. ^e said to me as at 
first in the church x>orch, * Poor wretch, what have you done ? Why did you 
listen to that frantic priest? TVoro you not happy? And what hannhadi 
done you that you should violate my gravo and shamefully expose the misery 
of my nothingness ? Henceforward all communication between us, soul and 
body, is broken. Farewell, you will regret me.’ She vanished in the air like 
a vapour, and 1 saw her no more. 

Alas ! she spoke too truly. I have regretted her again and again. I regret 
her still. The repose of my soul has indeed been dearly bought, and the love 
of God itself has not boon too much to replace the gap loft by hors. This, my 
brother, is the history of my youth. Nover look at woman, and lot your eyes 
as you walk be fixed upon the ground ; for, pure and calm as you may be, a 
single moment is sufficient to make you loso your eternal peace.” . ^ 

I have thus endeavoured, by nurroXive and translation, to give 
some idea of the characteristics of Gauf^r’s narrative work. Of 
that work as a whole it may briefly be said that many of the tales, 
now usually published ns NoitvcUc% and Itommis, are of tho first order 
of excellence, to be read again and again ; that Ln CapUaine PraeasBe^ 
except in parts, is of tho second; that Mademoiselle Maupin 
occupies an exceptional position ; and that tho rest nro of a decidedly 
lower rank. Hence, us generally happens with writers who have 
tried many difierent literary forms, it does not do to judge Gautier 
by his novels alone. The exquisite charm which distinguishes him 
is felt in them, but is not, perhaps, clearly disengaged and distill* 
giiished till his other work is compared. With an estimate of his 
work generally wc are not now concerned. Perhaps only he himself, 
in such d notice as those admirable pieces of criticism which he has 
given to Heine and to Baudelaire, could have done himself justioe. 
He had affinities to both these writers, and also, possibly in still 
greater measure, to Thackeray. All four were strongly tinctured, 
more strongly, indeed, than any of their contemporaries, with the 
spirit of irony — fiercer and more tenderly pathetic in Heine, more 
philosophical and practical in Thackeray, sadder and less wide of 
view in Baudelaire, more playful in Gautier. Spleen et idiaU the 
motto which Baudelaire chose for himself, might perhaps be paral- 
leled in Gautier’s case by the alteration. Verve ci ideal The posses- 
sion of this mixture made him a humorist*- the most considerable 
humorist, if we stick to the proper sense of that word, that France 
has produced since the seventeenth century. His humour is not 
confined to his novels by any means, though it is abundantly present 
in them, and adds greatly to their charm. It is a playful variety, 
the very reverse of savage, and certainly partaking nothing of the 
grimness and melancholy which certain critics would have us asso- 
ciate with the quality. He constantly saw, as all ironists and 
humorists see, the contrast of actual and ideal ; but for the most 
part his' inexhaustible faculty of enjoyment, and tho alchemy by 
which he could extract beauty from everything, saved him from 
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all but very transient fits of melanchol}*. He had, too, with all 
his pretended laziiief^s, an unconquerable appetite for work, the 
soyereignest cordial for any tendency to pine for what is not. He 
says himself that he wrote some three hundred volumes; and, 
counting newspaper work, there can bo little doubt that ho did. 
I have already alluded to most of the forms which this activity 
took, and nothing more romains to bo noticed but his charm- 
ing ballets, of which in masque days I>cn Jonsoii would have been 
proud, and the mere descriptions of which (we fortunately liave 
them from his own hand) arc in themselv'cs half-finished tales and 
wholly delightful works of literary art. Perhaps some of these 
have hq^ped to expose him to unmerited rebukes. It has been fre- 
quently brought against hii^ as reproach that he acquiesced in the 
Empire ; and not over- wise things have been said about his mate- 
rialism “ finding its ideal id the fetes of St. Cloud.*’ The reproach 
is worse Ilian unjust: it is unintelligont. No writer ever lived 
whose talent and spirit were more utterly non-political than Gautier’s. 
He had consistently, and from the very first, declined to join in the 
republicanism and iLumanitarianism of some of his contemporaries. 
If he had any particular political sentiment it was a lazy hatred of 
what ho calls, in almost his latest work, Ja HtitpuWv egnUtaire ; and 
this feeling is \,o be found expressed in Mademoinelle de Maupin as 
clearly as in the Tahlvam de fiief/r. 

To my own mind nothing hotter pictures Gautier than the words 
of an early poem of his own : — 

“ Uno jcuiio chiinero mix Icvres do ma coupe, 

Dniis Vorgio a doiine lo bailor lojilus doux ; 

Elio aviiit les yeux vorls, ot jusque sur sa croiipo 
Ondoyait on torrent Tor do scs chcroiix roux. 

“ Dca ailes d*#pcrvior tronibJaiont a boh cpaiilo ; 

La voyant s’euvolor jo sautai sur sea roiiw ; 

Et fiiiwant juscpi’ji inoi jdoyor boh con do saulo, 

J’eufoii^ai comino un peigne uno main dans aos crins. 

“ Elio so doincnait hurlanto et fiiriciise, 

Maia on vain, je broyais scs flancs sur mes geiioiix ; 

Alors olio mo dit d'unc voix gracieuro^ 

Plus cluirc qim Targent, ‘ Moitre, oil done aliens nous ?’ 

“ J’ar dcU lo aolcil et par dola I’cspaco 
Oil. 1 )iou n’arrivcrait qu’niues rutoniite ; • 

Maia avant dV*tro au Imt ton ailo sera la-iso ; 

Gar jo voux voir mon reyo on sa realite.” 

His style had alhthc strangeness, the charms, and the capabilities 
of the creature ho describes, and his mastery over it is not exagge- 
rated in the poem. Not unfrequently, too, ho went a long way on 
his adventurous journey. But the reflection embodied in the penul- 
timate line generally occurred to him, and then he contented himself 
with flights less ambitious and sometimes hardly ambitious enough. 

George Saintsbury. 
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III. — Mutilations. 

Facility of exposition will bo gained by {^preaching indirectly 
the facts and conclusions here to be set forth. 

As described by Burton, the ancient ceremony of infeftment in 
Scotland was completed thus: — ‘'He [superior’s attorney] would 
stoop down, and, lifting a stone and a handful of earth, hwd these 
over to the new vassal’s attorney, thereby conferring upon him ‘real, 
actual, and corporal’ possession of the fief.” Among a distant 
sliglitly civilized people, a parallel form occurs. On selling his 
cultivated plot, a Khond, having invoked fho village deity to bear 
witness to the sale, “ then delivers a handful of soil to the purchaser.” 
From cases where the transfer of hinds for a consideration is thus 
expressed, Ave may pass to cases AAdierc lands are by a similar form 
surrendered to show political submission. When the Athenians 
applied to Persia for help against the Spartans, after the attack of 
Xleomcnes, a confession of subordination was demanded in return 
for the protection asked ; and the confession Avas made by sending 
earth and water. A like act has a like moaning in Fiji. ” The 
Horo with a basket of earth ... is generally connected with war, 
and is presented by the Aveaker party, indicating the yielding up of 
their land to tho conquerors.” And similarly in India. When, 
some ten years ago, Tu-Aven-hsin sent his “Panthay” mission to ^ 
England, “ they carried with them pieces of rock hewn from the 
four corners of the [Tali] mountain, as tho most formal expression 
of his desire to become feudatory to the British Crown.” 

This giving of a part instead of the whole, where the whede 
cannot bo mechanically handed over, may bo called a symbolic 
ceremony; though, even apart from any further interpretation, 
we may say that it approaches as nearly to actual transfer as 
the nature of tho case permits. Wo arc not, however, obliged 
to regard this ceremony as ono artificially devised; but we may 
affiliate it upon a ceremony of a simpler kind which at once 
elucidates it, and is elucidated by it. I refer to giving up a part of 
the body as implying surrender of the Avhole. In Fiji, tributaries 
approaching their masters were told by a messenger “that they 
must aU cut off their tobe (locks of hair that are left like tails). 
.... They all docked their tails.” Still, it may be replied that 
this act, tod, is a symbolic act — an act artificially devised rather 
than naturally derived. If we carry our inquiry a step back, how- 
ever, we shall find a clue to its natural derivation. 

First, let us remember the honour which accrues from accumt^ - 
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lated trophies ; so that, among the Shoshones for instance, “he who 
takes the most scalps gains the most glory.” Let us join with this 
Bancroft’s statement respecting the treatment of prisoners by the 
Chichimecs, that “often were they scalped while yet alive, and the 
bloody trophy placed upon the heads of their tormentors.” And 
now lot us ask what will happen if the scalped enemy survives and 
is taken possession of by his captor. The captor preserves the scalp 
as an addition to his other trophies ; the vanquished enemy becomes 
his slave ; and he is shown to be a slave by the loss of his scalp. 
Hero, then, arc the beginnings of a custom that may become esta- 
blished when social conditions make it advantageous to keep con- 
quered foes as servants instead of eating them. The conservative 
savage will change his custom as little as possible. While the now 
practice of eiiHluving tUb captured grows up, there will continue the 
old practice of cutting from their bodies such parts as serve for 
trophies without impairing their usefulness ; and it will thereafter 
result that the murks left will bo marks of subjugation. Gradually, 
as the receipt of such marks becomes by use identified with bondage, 
not only will those taken in war be marked, but also those born 
to them ; until at length the bearing of the mark shows subordina- 
tion in general. 

That submission to mutilation may eventually grow into the sealing 
of an agreement to be bondsmen, is shown us by Hebrew history. 
“Then If abash the Ammonite came up, and encamped against 
Jabesh-gilead : and all the men of Jabesh said unto Nahash, Make 
a covenant with us, and wo will serve thee. And Nahash the 
Ammonite answered them. On this condition will I make a covenant 
with you, that 1 may thrust out all your right eyes.” They agreed to 
become subjects, and the mutilation (not in this case consented to, 
however) was to mark their subjection. And while mutilations thus 
serve, like the brands a farmer puts on his sheep, to show first private 
ownership, and afterwards political ownership, they also serve as 
perpetual reminders of the ruler’s power : so keeping alive the dread 
that brings obedience. This fact we see in the statement that when 
the second Basil deprived fifteen thousard Bulgarian captives of 
sight, “ the nation was.awed by this terrible example.” 

Just adding that the bearing of a mutilation, thus becoming the 
mark of a subject race, survives as a token of submission when 
the trophy-taking which originated it has disappeared, let us now 
note the different kinds of mutilations, and the ways in which they 
severally enter into the three forms of control — apolitical, religious, 
and social. 

When the Araucanians, on going to war, send messengers sum- 
moning confederate tribes, these messengers carry certain arrows 
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as iheir crodentialB ; and, ** if hostilities are actually oommenoed, the 
finger, or (as Al 9 edo \rill have it) the hand of a slain enemy, is joined 
to the arrows” — another instance, added to those already given, in 
which hands, or parts of them, are brought home to show victory. 

We have proof that in some oases living vanquished men, x^e 
handless by this kind of trophy-taking, are brought back from battle. 
King Osymandyas reduced the revolted Bactrians ; and ** on thff 
second wall ” of the monument to him the prisoners are brought 
forward : they are without their hands and members.” But though 
a conquered enemy may have one of his hands taken as a trophy 
without much endangering his life, loss of a hand so greatly 
diminishes his value as a slave, that some other trophy is naturally 
preferred. 

The like cannot, however, be said of a fiifger. That fingers are 
sometimes carried home as trophies we have seen; and that con- 
quered enemies, mutilated by loss of fingers, are sometimes allowed 
to live as slaves, the Bible yields proof. In Judges i. 6, 7, we read : 
— “ Adoni-bezek [the Ganaanite] fled ; and they pursued after him, 
and caught him, and cut off his thumbs and his great toes. And 
Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings, having their thumbs 
and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table : as 
I have done, so God hath requited me.” Hence, then, the fact that 
fingers are, in various places, cut off and offered in propitiation of 
* living rulers, in propitiation of dead rulers, and in propitiation of 
dead relatives. The sanguinary Fijians, extreme in their loyalty 
to cannibal despots, yield sundry illustrations. Describing the 
sequence of an alleged insult, Williams says: — “A messenger was 
.... sent to the chief of the offender to demand an explanation, 
which was forthwith given, together with the fingers of four persons, 
to appease the angry chieftain.” Again, on the occasion of a chief’s 
death, orders were issued that ono hundred fingers should be cut 
off; but only sixty were amputated, one woman losing her life in 
consequence.” And once more, a child’s hand ” was covered with 
blood, which flowed from the stump where, shortly before, his little 
finger had* been cut off, as a token of affection for his debeased 
father.” This propitiation of the dead by offocing amputated fingers 
occurs elsewhere. When, among the Gharruas, the head of the family 
died, ” the daughters, widow, and married sisters were obliged to 
have each ono joint from the finger cut off ; and this was repeated 
for every relation of the like character who died : the primary ampu- 
tation being from the little finger.” By the Mandans, the usual 
mode of expressing grief on the death of a relation ” was to lose two 
joints of the little fingers, or sometimes the other fingers.” A 
like custom was found among the Dacotahs, and various other ' 
American tribes. Sacrificed in this way to the ghost of the dead 
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relative, or the dead chief, to express that subjection which would 
havejMicified him while alive, the amputated finger becomes, in 
Other coses, a sacrifice to the expanded ghost or god. During his 
initiation the young 3fandan warrior, holding up the little finger 
of his left hand to the Great Spirit, ho expresses to Dim, in a speech 
of a few words, his willingness to give it as a sacrifice ; when he 
iays it on tlio dried buffalo skull, where the other chops it off near 
the hand, with a blow of the hatchet.*^ According to Mariner, the 
natives of Tonga cut off a portion of the little finger, as a sacrifice to 
the gods, for the recovery of a superior sick relative. 

Originally expressing submission to powerful beings alive and dead, 
this mutilation in some cases becomes, apparently, a mark of domestic 
subordination. The Aus{;^alians have a custom of cutting off the 
last joint of tlic little finger of females ; and a Hottentot “ widow, 
who marries a second time, must have the top joint of a linger cut 
off^ and loses another joint for the tliird, and so on for each time 
that she enters into Avedlock.*' 

As showing the way in which these propitiatory mutilations of the 
hands are made so as to interfere least with usefulness, it may bo 
noted that habitually they begin with the last joint of the little 
finger, and affect the more important parts of the hand only if they 
recur. And wo may join with this the fact that where, by ampu- 
tating the hand, there is repeated in full the original mutilation of ^ 
slain enemies, it is where the usefulness of the subject person is 
not a consideration, but where the treatment of the external enemy is 
extended to the internal enemy — the criminal. The Hebrews made 
the loss of a hand a punishment for one kind of offence, as shown 
in Deuteronomy xxv. 11, 12. Of a Japanese imlitical transgressor 
it is said — “ His hands were ordered to bo struck off, which in Japan 
is the very extremity of dislionour.” In mediaeval Eunope hands 
wore cut off for various offences ; and, among sundry penal mutila- 
tions enacted by William the Conqueror, loss of a hand js one. 

Recent accounts from the East prove that some vanquished men 
deprived of their noses by their conquf rors, cither while obviously 
alive or when supposc(Vto be dead, survive ; and those who do so remain 
identifiable thereafter as conquered men. Consequently the loss of 
a nose may become the mark of a slave ; and in some cases it does 
this. Ooncerning certain ancient Central Americans Herrera tells 
us that they challenged neighbouring peoples when they wanted 
slaves; if the other party did not accept of the challenge, they 
ravaged their country and cut off the noses of the slaves.” And, 
describing a war that went on during his captivity in Ashantee, 
Ramseyer says the Ashantces spared one prisoner, “ whoso head was 
shaved, nose and ears cut off, and himself made to carry the king’s 
drum.” 
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Along with loss of nose occurs, in the last case, loss of ears, which 
naturally conies next to bo dealt with. This is similarly inte^ret* 
able as having originated from trophy-taking, and having in 
some cases survived ; if not as a mark of ordinary slavery, still os a 
mark of that other slavery which is often a punishment for crime. 
In ancient Mexico he who told a lie to the particular prejudice of 
another had a part of his lip cut off, and sometimes his ears.’* 
Among the Honduras people a thief had his goods confiscated, ^*and, 
if the theft was very great, they cut off his ears and hands.” One 
of the laws of an adjacent ancient people, the Miztecs, directed the 
“ cutting off of an adulterer’s ears, nose, or lips ; ” ond by some of 
the Zapotecas ** women convicted of adultery had their ears and 
noses cut off.” ^ 

But though absence of cars seems more generally to have marked 
a criminal than to have marked a vanquished enemy who, surviving 
the taking of his cars as trophies, had become a slave, we may 
suspect that it once did, among some pcoides, mark an enslaved 
captive; and that by mitigation, it gave rise to the method of 
marking a slave prescribed of old among the Hebrews, and which 
still continues in the East with a modified meaning. In Exodus xxi. 
5, G, we read ihat if, after his six years’ serviee, a purchased slave 
does not wish to be free, his master shall “bring him to the door, or 
unto the door-post, and his master shall bore his car through with 
*ttn awl, and ho shall servo him for ever.’’ Commenting on this 
ceremony, Knobel says, “ In the modern East, the symbol of piercing 
the ears is mentioned as the mark of those who arc dedicated. 

It expresses the belonging to somebody.” And since where 

there grows up unqualified despotism, private slavery is joined 
with public slavery, and the accepted theory is that all subjects 
are the pi;opcrty of the ruler, wo may suspect that there hence 
results in some cases the universality of this mutilation. “ All the 
Burmese,” says Saiigcrmano, “without exception have the custom of 
boring their ears. The day when the operation is performed, is kept 
us a festival ; for this custom holds, in their estimation, something of 
the rank that baptism has in ours.” 

As bearing indirectly upon mutilations of this class, I may add the 
curious fiict named by Forsyth, that the Gond holds “his ears in his 
hands in token of submission.” 

Jaws can be taken as trophies only from those whose lives 
are taken. There afe the teeth, however : some of these may bo 
extracted from the jaws as trophies without seriously decreasing the 
usefulness of the prisoner. ITence another form of mutilation. 

We have seen that teeth ore worn as trophies in Ashantee 
and in South America. Now if teeth are taken as trophies fit>m 
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captives who are preserved as slaves, loss of them must become a 
mar]c of subjection. Of facts directly showing that ^ propitiatory 
ceremony hence arises I can name but one. Among mutilations 
submitted to on the death of a king or chief in the Sandwich 
Islands, Ellis names knocking out one of the front teeth: an 
alternative being cutting the cars. The implication is tolerably 
clear ; and when we further read in Cook that the Sandwich 
Islanders knock out from one to four of the front teeth — ^when 
we sec that the whole population becomes marked by these repeated 
mutilations undergone to propitiate the ghosts of dead rulers — when 
we infer that in propitiation of a much-dreaded ruler deified after 
death, not only those who knew him may submit to this loss, but 
also their children subsequently born; we see how the practice,* 
becoming established, may survive as a sacred custom when its 
meaning is lost. For concluding that the practice has this sacramental 
nature, there are the further reasons derived from the fixing of the 
age for the operation, and from the character of the operator. 
Angas tells us that in New South Wales it is the Koradger men* or 
priests who perform the ceremony of knocking out the teeth ; and of 
a semi-domesticated Australian liny garth writes that he said one 
day, ** with a look of importance, that he must go away for a few 
days, as ho had grown up to man’s estate, and * it was high time 
that ho should have his teeth knocked out.’ ” Yarious African, 
races, as the Batoka, the Dor, &c., similarly lose two or more of their 
front teeth ; and habitually the loss of them is an obligatory rite. 
But the best evidence (which I have found since setting down the 
above) is furnished by the ancient Peruvians. A tradition among 
certain of them was that the conqueror Huayna Ccapac, finding them 
disobedient, made a law that they and their descendants should 
have three of their front teeth pulled out in each jaw.’<< Another 
tradition, given by Oieza, naturally derivable from the last, was that 
this pulling out of teeth by fathers from their young children was 
** a service very acceptable to their gods.” And then, as happens 
with other mutilations of which the meaning has dropped out of 
memory, the improvement of the appearance was in some parts the 
assigned motive. 

It should bo added that, in this case as in most cases, the mutila- 
tion assumes modified forms. Tho Damaras knock out a wedge- 
shaped gap between their two front teeth ; ” « the natives in the 
neighbourhood ef Sierra Leone file or chip the teeth ; ” and 
various other tribes have allied usages. 

As the transition from eating conquered enemies to making slaves 
of them mitigates trophy-taking, so as to avoid causing death ; 
and "as the tendency is to modify tho injury inflicted, so that it shall 
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in the least degree diminish the slaTe’s usefulness ; and as, with the 
rise of a class bom in slavery, the mark which the slave bears no 
longer showing that he was taken in war, does not imply a victory 
achieved by his owner — there eventually remains no need for the 
%nark to be one involving a serious mutilation, lienee it is inferable 
that mutilations of the least injurious and least painful kiniig 
wiU become the commonest. Such, at any rate, seems a reasonable 
explanation of the fact that cutting off of hair for propitiatory 
purposes is the most prevalent of all mutilations. 

Already wo have seen the probable origin of the custom among 
the Fijians, that tributaries had to make a propitiatory sacrifice of 
their locks on approaching their great chiefs ; and there is evidence 
. that a kindred sacrifice made in homage was demanded of old in 
Britain. In the Arthurian legends, which, unhistoric as they may 
be, yield good evidence respecting tho manners of the times from 
which they descend, we read (in Mr. Cox’s abridgment) — ‘‘Then 
went Arthur to Gaerleon ; and thither cumo messengers from King 
Byons, who said, ‘ Eleven kings havo done mo homage, and with 
their beards I have trimmed a mantle. Send me now thy beard, for 
there lacks yet one to the finishing of my mantle.’” 

Some reasons exist for the belief that taking an enslaved captive’s 
hair began with tho smallest practicable divergence from taking the 
dead enemy’s scalp ; for the part of the hair in some cases given in 
propitiation, and in other cases worn subject to a master’s owner- 
ship, answers in position to the scalp-lock. The hair yielded up by 
the tributary Fijians was tho tobe, a kind of pigtail : the implication 
being that this could be demanded by, and thereforo belonged to, the 
superior. Moreover, among the Kalmucks, “ when ono pulls another 
by the pigtail, or actually tears it out, this is regarded as a punish- 
able offence, because the pigtail is thought to belong to the chief, or 
to be a sign of subjection to him. If it is tho short hair on the top 
of the head that has been subjected to such treatment, it does not 
constitute a punishable offence, because this is considered the man’s 
own hair and not that of the chief.” And then I may add the state- 
ment of Williams, that tho Tartar conquerors of China ordered the 
Chinese “ to adopt the national Tartar mode o^ shaving the front of 
the head, and braiding the hair in a long queue, as a sign of sub- 
mission.” Another fact presently to bo given joins with these in 
suggesting that a vanquished man, not killed but kept as a slave, 
was allowed to wear his scalp-lock on sufferance : the theory being 
that the victor might at ally time demand it. 

Be this as it may, however, the widely prevalent custom of taking 
the hair of the slain, either with or without a part of the skin, has 
nearly everywhere resulted in the association between short hair, and ^ 
slavery, ^is association existed among both Greeks and Homans : 
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the slaves had their hair cut short as a mark of servitude/' We 
find it thus throughout America. ** Socially the slave is despised, his 
hair is cut short,” says Bancroft of the Nootkas. “ The privilege of 
wearing long hair was rigorously denied” to Oarib slaves and cap- 
tives, says Edwards. The slavery that punished criminality was^ 
similarly marked. In Nicaragua, a thief had his hair cut off, and 
became a slave to the person that had been robbed till he was 
satisfied.” And this badge of slavery was otherwise inflicted as a 
punishment. By the Central Americans a suspected adulterer was 
stripped and his hair was cut (a great disgrace).” One ancient 
Mexican penalty “ was to have tlie hair cut at some public place.” 
And during incdi.xwal times in Europe cutting of hair was enacted as 
a punishment. Of course tliere follows a correlative distinction : 
long hair becomes honourable. If among the Chibchas “the 
greatest affront that could be put on a man or a woman was to have 
their hair cropped,” the assimilation to slaves in appearance was the 
obvious reason : the honourableness of long hair being an implica- 
tion. “The Itzaex Indians,” says Fancourt, “wore their hair as 
long as it would grow ; indeed, it is a most difficult thing to bring 
the Indians to cut their hair.” Long hair is a mark of distinction 
among the Tongans, and none are permitted to wear it but the 
principal people. Similarly Avith the Now Caledonians and various 
others of the uncivilized ; and similarly with semi-civilized Orientals: 
“the Ottoman princes have their beard shaved off, to show that they 
are dependent on the favour of the reigning emperor.” By the 
Greeks, “in manhood, .... hair was worn longer,” and “a 
certain political significancy was attached to the hair.” In Northern 
Europe, too, “among the Franks .... the serfs wore the hair 
less long and less carefully dressed than freemen,” and the free- 
men less long than the nobles. “ The long hair of tho Frank kings 
is sacred It is for them a mark and honourable prero- 

gative of the royal race.” Clothair and Childebert, wishing to 
divide their brother’s kingdom, consulted respecting their nephews, 

“ whether to cut off* their hair so as to reduce them to the rank of 
subjects, or to kill them.” I may add the extreme case of the 
Japanese Mikado. “Neither his hair, beard, nor nails are ever 
[avowedly] cut, that his sacred person may not be mutilated : ” such 
cutting as occurs being done Avhile he is supposed to sleep. 

A parallel marking of divine rank may be noted in passing. 
Length of hair bging significant of terrestrial dignity, becomes sig- 
nificant, too, of celestial dignity. The gods of various peoples, and 
especially the great gods, are distinguished by their flowing beards 
and long locks. 

^^D<nneBtic subordination, too, in many cases goes along with diort 
anif * ^ social states women commonly bear this badge of 
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slavery. Turner tells us that in Samoa the women wore the hair 
short; the men woro it long. Among other Malay o-Polynesians, as 
the Tahitians and New Zealanders^ the like contrast occurs. 
Similarly with the Negrito races. In New Caledonia the chiefs and 
%ifluential men wear their hair long, and tie it up in a; semi-conical 
form on the top of their head. The women all crop theirs close to 
the very ears.’^ And cropped heads in like manner distinguish the 
women of Tanna, of Lifu, of Yatc, and also the Tasmanian women. 
A kindred mode of signifying filial subordination may be added. 
Yielding up of hair once formed part of the ceremony of adoption in 
Europe. Charles Martel sent Pepin, his son, to Luithprand, king 
of the Lombards, that lie might cut his first locks, and by this cere- 
mony hold for the future the place of lys father ; ” and Clovis, to 
make peace with Alaric, proposed* to become his adopted son, by 
offering his beard to bo cut by him. 

While coming thus to imply subjection to living persons, this 
mutilation simultaneously came to imply subjection to dead persons. 
How th.e yielding up of hair to tlie dead is originally akin to the 
yielding up of a trophy, is well shown by the Dacotahs. “ The men 
shave the hair off their heads, except a small tuft on the top [the 
scalp-lock], which they suffer to grow and Avear in plaits over the 
shoulders : the loss of it is the usual sacrifice at the death of near 
relations.^^ That is, they go as near as may be to surrendering their 
scalps to the dead. The meaning is again seen in the account 
given of the Caribs. As their hair . thus constituted their chief 
pride, it was an unequivocal proof of the sincerity of their sorrow, 
when, on the death of a relation or friend, they cut it short like their 
slaves and captives.*' Everywhere among the imcivilized, kindred 
forms occur. Nor Avas it otherwise with the ancient historic races. 
By the Hebrews making '^baldness upon their heads ’* was practised 
as a funeral rite, as was also shaving off’ the comer of their beard." 
Similarly by Greeks and Eomans, ** the hair was cut close in mourn- 
ing." In Greece the meaning of this mutilation was recognised. 
Potter remarks, “ Wo find Electra in Euripides finding fault with 
Helena for sparing her locks, and thereby defrauding the dead ; " 
and he cites the statement that this sacrifioe of hair (sometimes 
laid upon the grave) was partly to render the ghost of the 
deceased person propitious." A significant addition must be made. 
** For a recent death, tho mourner's head was shaved ; for an offering 
to the long-dead, a single lock was cut off.” 

Naturally if, from propitiation of the dead, some of whom become 
deities, there grows up religious propitiation, the offenng of hair 
may be expected to reappear as a religious ceremony ; and wo find 
that it does so. Already, in the just-named fact that besides hair, 
sacrificed at a Greek funeral, similar though smaller sacrifices wer(» 
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made afterwards, we see the rise of that recurrmg propitiatiozi 
characterizing worship of a deity. And when we fu^er read, that 
among the Greeks ** on the death of any very popular personage, as 
a general, it sometimes happened that all the army cut off their 
hair,’’ we arc shown a step towards that propitiation by unrelated 
members of tho community at large, which, when it becomes esta- 
blished, is a trait of religious 'worship. Hence certain Greek cere- 
monies. ‘‘The cutting off of the hair, which was always done 
when a boy became an e0Y;j3o9, was a solemn act, attended with 
religious ceremonies. A libation was first offered to Hercules . . . 
and the hair after being cut off was dedicated to some deity, usually 
a river-god.” So, too, at the first time of shaving among the 
Homans : “ the hair cut fS on such occasions was consecrated to 
some god.” 

Sacrifice of hair was an act of worship with the Hebrews also. 
We are told of “ fourscore men, having their beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, with offerings and 
incense in their hand, to bring them to the house of the Lord ; ” and 
Krehl gives sundry kindred facts concerning the Arabians. 

Curious modifications of the practice occurred in Peru. Small 
sacrifices of hair were continual. “Another offering,” writes 
D’ Acosta, is “ pulling out the eyelashes or eyebrows, and presenting 
them to the sun, the hills, the comblcs, tho winds, or whatever they ^ 
are in fear of.” ” On entering the temples, or when they were 
already within them, they put their hands to their eyebrows as if 
they would pull out the hairs, and then made a motion as if they 
were blowing them towards the idol:” a good instance of the abridg- 
ment which ceremonies habitually undergo. Lastly, when, in presence 
of a national calamity, extreme propitiation of a deity is to be made, 
we sometimes find oven tho ruler sacrificing his hair. During an 
eruption of tho great volcano in Hawaii, all other offerings having 
failed to appease the anger of the gods, “ the king Tamehameha cut 
off part of his own hair, which was considered sacred, and threw 
it into the torrent [of lava] as the most valuable offering.” 

One further development remains : thi i *kind of sacrifice becomes 
in some cases a social propitiation. Wreaths of their own hair 
plaited were bestowed upon others as marks of consideration by the 
Tahitians. In France in the fifth and sixth centuries, it was usual 
to pluck out a few hairs from tho beard on approaching a superior, 
and present them ; and this usage was occasionally adopted as a 
mark of condescension by a ruler, as when Clovis, gratified by the 
visit of the Bishop of Toulouse, gave him a hair from his beard, and 
was imitated in so doing by his fi)llowors. Afterwards tho usage 
had its meaning obscured by abridgment: ii the times of chivalry 
one mode of showing reepect wsts to tug at the moustache. 
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Already, when treating of tropHies, and when finding that 
those of the phallic class, major and minor, had the same meanings 
as the rest, the way was opened to explain the mutilations next 
to be dealt with. We have seen that when the yanquished were 
not killed, but preserved as slaves, it became imperative that the 
taking of trophies from them should neither endanger life nor 
be highly injurious ; and that hence, instead of jaws, teeth were 
taken ; instead of hands, fingers ; instead of scalps, hair. Similarly, 
in this case, the fatal or dangerous mutilation disappearing, left only 
such allied mutilation as did not seriously or at all decrease the 
value of the enslaved enemy. 

That castration was initiated by trophy-taking I find no direct 
proof ; but there is direct proof that prisoners have in ^ome cases 
been treated in the way that trophy-taking of the implied kind 
would entail. Of Theobald, Marquis of Spoleto, we read in 
Gibbon that “his captives . . . were castrated without mercy;” 
and for thinking that there was once an enforced sacrifice of the 
kind indicated, made to a conqueror, there is the further reason that 
we find a parallel sacrifice made to a deity. At the annual festivals 
of the Phrygian goddess Amma [Agdistis], “it was the custom for 
young men to make themselves eunuchs with a sharp shell, crying 
out at the same time, * Take this, Agdistis.’ ” There was a like 
practice among the Phoenicians; and Brinton names a; severe 
.eclf-mutilation of the ancient Mexican priests, which seems to have i 
included this. Coming in the way shown to imply subordination, 
this usage, like many ceremonial usages, has in some cases survived 
where its meaning is lost. The Hottentots enforce semi-castration 
at about eight or nine years of age ; and a kindred custom exists 
among the Australians. 

Naturally, of this class of mutilations, the less serious is the more 
prevalent. Circumcision occurs among unallied races in all parts of 
the world — among the Malayo-Polynesians in Tahiti, in Tonga, in 
Madagascar; among the Negritos of New Caledonia and Fiji; 
among African peoples, both of the coast and the interior, from 
northern Abyssinia to southern Eaffir-land ; in America, among some 
Mexican peoples, the Yucatanese, and the people of San Salvador ; 
and we meet with it again in Australia. Eveii apart from the fact 
that their monuments prove it to have been practised by the Egyptians 
from their earliest recorded times, and even apart from the reasons 
for believing that it prevailed among the Arabian peoples at large, 
these proofs that circumcision is not limited to region or race suffi- 
ciently dispose of the current theological interpretation. They 
sufficiently dispose, too, of another interpretation not uncommonly 
given ; for a general survey of the facts shows us that while the 
usage does not prevail among the most cleanly races in the world, it 
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is common among tlie most uncleanly races. Contrariwise, the facts 
taken in the mass aro congruous witk the general theory thus far 
verified. 

It was shown that among the Abyssinians down to recent 
times, the trophy taken by circumcision from an enemy’s dead 
body is presented by each warrior to his chief; and that all such 
trophies taken after a battle arc eventually presented to the king. 
If the vanquished enemies, instead of^bcing killed, arc made slaves ; 
and if the warriors who have vanquished them continue to present 
tho usual proofs of their prowess; there must arise the circum- 
cision of living captives, who thereby become marked as subjugated 
persons. A further result is obvious. As the chief and the Idng 
are propitiated by bringing them these trophies taken from their 
foes ; and as the primitive belief is that a dead man’s ghost is pleased 
by whatever pleased the man when alive ; there will naturally follow 
a presentation of such trophies to the ghost of the departed ruler. 
And then where, in a highly militant society governed by an 
absolute despot, divine by descent and nature, who, owning the 
entire population, requires them all to boar this badge of servitude, 
and who, dying, has his dreaded ghost anxiously propitiated, we 
may expect that the offering of these trophies taken from enslaved 
enemies to tho king will develop into the offering of like trophies 
taken from each generation of male citizens to the god, in acknow- 
ledgment of their slavery to him. Hence, when Movers tells us 
that among tho Phmnicians circumcision was ‘‘a sign of consecra- 
tion to Saturn,” and when proof is given that of old the people 
of San Salvador circumcised ‘*in the Jewish manner, offering the 
blood to an idol,” we are shown just the results to bo anticipated as 
eventually arising. 

That this interpretation applies to the custom as made known to 
us in the Bible, there is clear evidence. We have already seen that 
the ancient Hebrews, like the modern Abyssinians, practised the 
form of trophy-taking which necessitates this mutilation of the dead 
enemy ; and as in tho one case, so in the other, it follows that tho 
vanquished enemy not slain, but made pr soner, will by this mutila- 
tion be marked as a subject person. That circumcision was among 
the Hebrews the stamp of subjection, all tho evidence proves. On 
learning that among existing Bedouins, as Mr. Palgrave shows, the 
only conception of God is that of a powerful living ruler, the sealing 
by circumcision of the covenant between God and Abraham becomes 
a comprehensible ceremony. There is furnished an explanation of 
the fact that in consideration of a territory to be received, this muti- 
lation, submitted to by Abraham, implied that '‘the Lord” was "to bo 
a god unto him ; as also the fact that the mark was to be borne not 
by him and his descendants exclusively, as favoured individuals, but 
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also by daves not of bis blood. And on remembering that in primi- 
tiye beliefs the returning double of the dead potentate is b^eved 
to be indistinguishable from the living potentate, we get an interpre- 
tation of the otherwise strange tradition narrated in Exodus con- 
cerning God’s anger with Moses for not circumcising his son : — 

And it come to pass by the way in the inn, that the Lord met 
Moses, and sought to kill him. Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, 
and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet.” That 
circumcision among the Jews was a mark of subordination to 
Jahveh, is further implied by the facts that under the foreign ruler 
Antiochus, who brought in foreign gods, circumcision was forbidden, 
and those who, persevering in it, refused obedience to tiiese foreign 
gods, were slain; while contrariwise, Mattathias and his friends, 
loyal to the god of their fathers, and rebelling against foreign rule 
and worship, are said to have gone round about, and pulled down 
the altars : and what children soever they found within the coast of 
Israel uncircumcised, those they circumcised valiantly.” Moreover, 
Hyreanus, having subdued the Idumcans, made .them submit to 
circumcision as a condition of remaining in their country ; and 
Aristobulus similarly imposed the mark on the conquered people of 
Iturca. 

Quite congruous arc certain converse facts. Mariner states that 
Tooitonga (the great divine chief of Tonga) is not circumcised, as all 
* other men are : being unsubordinated, he does not bear the badge of 
subordination. And with this I may, join a case in which whole 
tribes belonging to a race ordinarily practising circumcision arc 
uncircumcised where thoy are unsubordinated. Naming certain 
Berbers in Morocco as thus distinguished, Bohlis says, These un- 
circumcised tribes inhabit the Bif mountains All the Bif 

mountaineers eat wild boar, in spite of the Koran law.” 

Besides mutilations entailing some loss of flesh, bone, skin, 
or hair, there are mutilations which do not imply a deduction ; at 
least, not a permanent one. Of these wo may take first, one which 
sacrifices a liquid part of the body, though not a solid part. 

Bleeding as a mutilation has an origin akin to the origins of 
other mutilations. Did we not find that some uncivilized tribes, as 
the Samoyedcs, drink the warm blood of animals — did we not find 
among existing cannibals, such as the Fijians, proofs that savages 
drink the blood of still-living human victims,; it would seem 
incredible that from taking the blood of a vanquished enemy was 
derived the ceremony of offering blood to a ghost, and to a 
god. But when to accounts of horrors like these we join 
accounts of kindred ones which savages commit, such as that 
among the Amaponda Kaffirs it is usual for the ruling chief, on 
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his accossion to the government, to be washed in the blood of a near 
relative, generally a brother, who is put to death on the occasion ; ” 
and when we infer that before the rise of civilization the sanguinary 
tastes and usages now exceptional were probably general ; we may 
suspeet that from the drinking of blood by conquering cannibals 
there arose some kinds of blood-offerings — at any rate, those of blood 
taken from immolated victims. Possibly some offerings of blood 
from the bodies of living persons are to be thus accounted for. But 
those which arc not are explicable as sequences of the widely prevalent 
practice of establishing a sacred bond of mutual obligation between 
living persons by partaking of each other’s blood : the derived con- 
ception being that tliosc who give some of their blood to the ghost 
of the man just dead and lingering near, effect with it a union which 
on the one side implies submission, and on the other side friendli- 
ness. 

On this hypothesis we have a reason for the great prevalence of 
self-bleeding as a funeral rite, not among existing savages only, 
but among ancient and partially-civilized peoples — the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Huns, the Turks. We are shown liow there arise 
kindred rites as permanent propitiations of those more dreaded 
ghosts whicli become gods — such offerings of blood (now taken from 
slain victims, now from their own bodies, and now from their newly- 
born infants) as those which the Mexicans gave the idols of their 
cannibal deities ; such offerings as were implied by the self-gashings 
of the priests of Baal ; and such as were sometimes made even in 
propitiating Jahveh — ^as by the fourscore men who came from 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria. Moreover, the instances of blood- 
letting as a complimentary act in social intercourse cease to be 
inexplicable. Daring a Samoan marriage ceremony the friends of 
the bride, to testify their respect, took up stones and boat them- 
selves until their heads were bruised and bleeding.” In his account 
of the Central Americans Martyr says — “When the Indians of 
Potonchan receive new friends .... as a proof of friendship, 
they, in the sight of the friend, draw some blood .... from the 
tongue, hand, or arm, or from some othe part.” 

Here, however, my .purpose in naming these offerings of blood 
under the head of mutilations is not so much to show their kinship 
of origin as to prepare the way for explaining the mutilations 
which result from them. 

Gashings and tearings of the flesh make wounds which leave 
scars. If the blood-offerings which entail them arc made by 
relatives to the departed spirit of an ordinary person, these scars are 
not likely to have any permanent significance i but if they are 
made in propitiation of some deceased chief, not by his relatives 
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alone, but by unrelated members of tbe tribe who stood in awe of 
him and fear his ghost, then, like other mutilations, they beodhie 
signs of subjection. The Huns, who at the burial of Attila out 
their faces with hollow wounds,*' in common with the Turks who 
did the like at royal funerals, thus inflicted on themselves marks 
which thereafter distinguished them as servants of their respective 
rulers. So too did the LacedaDmonians, who, *^when their king 
died, had a barbarous custom of meeting in vast numbers, where 
men, women, and slaves, all mixed together, tore the flesh from their 
foreheads with pins and needles .... to gratify the ghosts of the 
dead.” Customs of this kind would sometimes have further results. 
With the apotheosis of some notable king whose conquests gave him 
the character of founder of the nation, ^uch marks, borne not by his 
contemporary followers only, but imposed by them on their children, 
might become national marks. 

That the scars caused by propitiatory blood-letting at funerals do 
become recognised as binding to the dead those who bear them, and 
do develop in the way alleged, we have tolerably good evidence. 
The command in Leviticus, ** Yo shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you,” shows us the 
usage in that stage at which the scar left by sacrifice of blood is still 
a sign partly of family subordination and partly of other subordi- 
nation. And the traditions of the Scandinavians show us a stage at 
which it betokens allegianee cither to an unspecified supernatural 
being, or to a deceased ruler who has become a god. Odin, ^‘when 
he was near his death, made himself be marked with the point of a 
spear;” and Niort ** before he died made himself be marked for 
Odin with the spear-point.” 

That scars on the surface of the body, thus coming to express 
loyalty to a deceased father or a deceased ruler, or a god derived 
from him, initiate among other disfigurements thosjp we class as tattoo- 
ing, is a probable inference. Lacerations, and the traces they leave, 
are certain to take different forms in different places. The Andaman 
Islanders tattoo by incising the skin with small pieces of glass, 
without inserting colouring matter, the cicatrix being whiter than 
the sound skin.” Some natives of Australia have ridges raised on 
this or that part of the body ; while others brand themselves. In 
Tonna the people make elevated scars on their arms and chests. 
And Burton, in his Aheokxita^ says, — ‘*Tho skin patterns were 
of every variety, from the diminutive prick. to the great gash 
and the large boil-like lumps. .... In this country every tribe, 
sub-tribe, and even family, has its blazon, whose infinite diversifi- 
cations may be compared with the lines and ordinaries of European 
heraldry — a volume would not suffice to explain all the marks in 
detail.” Naturally, among the various skin-mutilations originatmg 
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in the way alleged, many will, under the promptings of vanity, take 
on a character more or less ornamental ; and the use of them for 
decoration will often survive when their meaning has been lost. 

Hypothesis apart, wo have proof that these marks mad© by cutting 
gashes, or puncturing lines, or raising welts, or otherwise, are in 
many cases tribal marks ; as they would of course become if they 
were originally made when binding themselves by blood to tho dead 
founder of the tribe. A clear exhibition of the feeling implied by 
the bearing of marks is contained in a statement llancroft makes 
respecting the Ouebas of Central America. “ If the son of a chief 
declined to use the distinctive badge of his house, he could, when 
ho became chief, choose any new device he might fancy. A son who 
did not adopt his father’s totem was always hateful to him during 
his lifetime.” And if refusal to adopt the family-mark where it is 
painted on the body is thus regarded as a kind of disloyalty, equally 
will it bo so when tho mark is one that has arisen from modified 
lacerations ; and such refusal will he tantamount to rebellion where 
the mark signifies descent from, and submission to, some great father 
of the race. Hence, then, tho meaning of such facts as the follow- 
ing : — ** All these Indians,” says Cieza of tho Ancient Peruvians, 
“ wear certain marks by which they arc known, and which were used 
by their ancestors.” *‘Both sexes of tho Sandwich Islanders have 
a particular mark (tattooed) which seems to indicate the district in 
which, or tho chief under whom, they lived.” Of the Uaupos, 

one tribe, the Tucanos, are distinguished from the rest by three 
vertical blue lines on tho chin.” 

That a special form of tattooing becomes a tribal mark in the 
way suggested, we have, indeed, some direct evidence. Among 
sundry mutilations undergone as funeral rites at the death of a 
chief among the Sandwich Islanders, such as knocking out teeth, 
cutting the ears, cutting hair, &c., one is tattooing a spot on the 
tongue. Here we see this mutilation acquiring the signification of 
allegiance to a ruler who has died ; and then, when tho deceased 
ruler, unusually distinguished, is apotheosized, the tattoo mark 
becomes the sign of obedience to ^im as a deity. ^^With 
several Eastern nation/),” says Grimm, ^^twas a custom to mark 
oneself by a burnt or incised sign as adherent to a certain 

worship Philo complains of his country people in this 

respect.” It was thus with the Hebrews. Bearing in mind the 
above-quoted interdict against marking themselves for the dead, we 
shall see the meaning of the words in Deuteronomy — ** They have 
corrupted themselves, the spot is not the spot of his children : they 
are a perverse and crooked generation.” And that such contrasted 
spots as are here referred to were understood in later times to 
imply the service of different deities, is suggested by passages in 
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BeyclatioDi where an angel is described as ordering delay *<till 
we have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads/* atid 
where an hundred and forty and four thousand, having his Father’s 
name written in their foreheads,” are described as standing on 
Mount Sion while an angel proclaims that, ** If any man worship 
the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in 
his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God.” 
Down to the present day in the East like marks have like meanings. 
Thomson, after specifying the method of tattooing, says — ** This 
practice of marking religious tokens upon the hands and arms is 
almost universal among the Arabs, of all sects and classes. Christian 
pilgrims to Jerusalem have the operation performed there, as the 
most holy place known to their religioj.” And still more definite 
is the statement of Kalisch, that Christians in some parts of the 
East, and European sailors, were long in the habit of marking, by 
means of punctures and a black dye, their arms and other members 
of the body with the sign of the crucifix, or the image of the Virgin ; 
the Mohammedans mark them with the name of. Allah.” So that 
down to our own time among advanced races, wo trace in these 
skin-mutilations meanings like those avowedly given to them in 
ancient Mexico, where, wlicn a child was dedicated to Quotzalcohuatl, 
the priest made a slight cut with a knife on its breast, as a sign 
that it belonged to the cult and service of the god,” and like those 
still avowedly given to them by negroes in Angola, where, in many 
regions, every child as soon as born is tattooed on the belly, in order 
thereby to dedicate it to a certain fetich. 

A significant group of evidences must bo added. We have seen 
that whero cropped hair implies servitude, long hair becomes an 
honourable distinction ; that shorn beards being marks of subordina- 
tion, unshorn beards are marks of supremacy ; and that occasionally, 
in opposition to circumcision as associated with subjection, there is 
absence of it along with the highest power. Hero we have a parallel 
antithesis. The great divine chief of the Tongans is unlike all other 
men in Tonga, not only as being uncircumcised, but also as being 
untattooed. Elsewhere classes are sometimes thus distinguished. 
Burton says of the people of Banza I^okkoi, on the Congo, that those 
who arc tattooed “ are generally slaves.” And in this relation there 
may be significance in the statement of Boyle that “ the Eyans, 
Pakatans, and Kennowits, alone in Borneo, practise tattooing, and 
these are the three aboriginal races least esteemed for bravery.” 
Hot, however, that distinctions implied by tattooing and its absence 
are at all regular : we here meet with anomalies. Though in some 
places showing social inferiority, tattooing in other places is a trait 
of the superior. While in Fiji only the women are tattooed— whfle 
in Tahiti there is tattooing of both men ay^d women; in the Sandwieh 
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Islands the men are more tattooed than the women. Sometimes 
the presence of this skin-mutilation is evidence of high rank. “ In 
the province of Panuco^ the noblemen were easily to be distinguished, 
as they had their bodies tattooed.^* But the occurrence of anomalies 
is not surprising. During the perpetual overrunnings of race by 
race, it must sometimes have happened that an untattooed race 
having been conquered by one which practised tattooing, the 
presence of these markings became associated with social supre- 
macy. Moreover, since, along with dispersions of tribes and obscur- 
ings of their traditions, the meanings of mutilations will often die, 
while they themselves survive, there may not unnaturally occur de- 
velopments of them for purposes of display, tending to reverse their 
original significance; as seems implied by the statement of Angas 
that “ tattooing is a class distinction among the New Zealanders ; tho 
faces of slaves have not the spiral tattooing ,* or that of Dobrizhofibr, 
that “ every Abiponian woman you see has a different pattern on her 
face. Those that are most painted and pricked you may know to be 
of high rank and noble birth.'* 

But a further cause exists for this conflict of meanings. There 
remains to be named a species of skin-mutilation having another 
origin and different implication. 

Besides scars resulting from lacerations made in propitiation • 
of dead relatives, dead chiefs, and deities, there are scars result- 
ing from wounds received in battle. The presence of many such 
implies many conflicts with enemies ; and hence, all the world over, 
they are held in honour and displayed with pride. The sentiment 
associated with them among ourselves in past times is indicated in 
Shakespeare by sundry references to such as boasting shew their 
scars.” Lafeu says, “ A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good 
livery of honour ; ” and Henry V. foretells of an old soldier that 
“ then will ho strip his sleeve and shew his scars.” 

Animated as are savages in still higher degrees than civilized by 
tho feelings thus indicated — having no other kind of honour than 
that derived from the reputation for bravery ; what may bo expected 
to result P Will not tho anxiety to beai* honourable scars sometimes 
lead to the artificial making of scars? We have evidence that it 
does. Lichtenstein tells us that the priest among the Bechuanas 
makes a long cut in the skin from tho thigh to the knee of each 
warrior who has slain some of tho enemy in battle. There is a 
kindred usage among the Bachapin KafSrs. Among the Damaras, 
for every wild animal that a young man destroys, his father makes 
four small incisions on the front of the son’s body as marks of honour 
and distinction.” And then Tuckey, speaking of certain Conga 
people who make scars, says that this is principally done with the 
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idea of rendering themselves agreeable to the women : a motive 
which is intelligible if such scars originally passed for scars got in 
war, and implying bravery. American races yield some evidence of 
like meaning. We read that ** the Itzaex Indians [in Yucatan] have 
handsome faces, though some of them wci'e marked with lines as a sig^ 
of courage.^’ Facts furnished by other American tribes suggest that 
the infliction of torture on reaching maturity originated from the habit 
of making scars artificially in imitation of scars bequeathed by battle. 
If self-injury to avoid service in war has in all times been frequent 
among those lacking courage, wo may reasonably infer that among 
the more courageous who had received no wounds, self-injury 
might be not infrequent, where there was gained by it that character 
for bravery desired above everything. * Though at first secret and 
exceptional, the reputation achieved might make it gradually more 
common, and at length general ; until, finally, public opinion, vented 
against those who did not follow it, made the usage peremptory. 
When we read in Dobrizhoffer that among the Abipones, “ boys of 
seven years old pierce their little arms in imitation of their parents, 
and display plenty of wounds,” we arc shown the rise of a feeling, 
and a consequent practice, which, growing, may end in a system of 
initiatory tortures at manhood. Hence, when of the Arawaks 
Schomburgk tells us that after a Mariquarri dance the blood will be 
running down their swollen calves, and strips of skin and muscle 
hang down the mangled limbs, we may suspect that in this and 
kindred self-mutilations we see an outcome of tho ambition to bear 
honourable scars. Though when tho scars, being borno by all, are 
no longer distinctive, discipline in endurance comes to be the reason 
given for inflicting them, this cannot well have been the original 
reason; since primitive men, improvident in all ways, are very 
unlikely to have deliberately devised and instituted a usage with a 
view to a foreseen distant benefit : tho assumption of anything like 
a legislative act is inadmissible. 

However this may be, we have hero a second origin for certain 
kinds of mutilations. And hence a probable reason why markings 
on tho skin, though generally badges of subordination, become in 
some cases honourable distinctions and occasionally signs of rank. 

Something must be added concerning a secondary motive for 
mutilation; parallel to, or sequent upon, a secondary motive for 
taking trophies. 

In the last chapter we inferred that, prompted by his belief that the 
spirit pervades all parts of the corpse, the savage preserves relics of 
dead enemies portly in the expectation that he will be enabled 
thereby to coerce their spirits — if not himself, still by the help of the 
medicine-man. He has a parallel reason for preserving a part out 
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from ono whom he has enslaved : both ho and the slave think that 
he so obtains a power to inflict injury. When wo find that the 
sorcerer’s first step is to procure some hair or nail-parings of his 
victim, or else some piece of his dress pervaded by that odour which 
is identified with his spirit, it appears to be a necessary corollary 
that the master who keeps by him the tooth of a slave, a joint of his 
finger, or even a lock of his hair, thereby retains a power of deliver- 
ing him over to the necromancer, who may bring on him one or 
other fearful evil — ^torture by demons, disease, death. 

Thus it seems possible tliat where the part cut off is preserved, 
mutilation has a secondary governmental effect. The subjugated 
man is made obedient by a dread akin to that which Caliban 
expresses of Prospero’s magically inflicted torments. 

The evidence that bodily mutilation of the living has been a 
sequence of trophy-taking from the dead is thus at once ^abundant 
and varied. As the taking of the trophy implies victory carried 
even to the death, the derived practice of cutting off a part from 
the living prisoner comes to imply subjugation ; and eventually the 
voluntary surrender of such a part expresses submission, and becomes 
a propitiatory ceremony because it does this. 

Hands are cut off from dead enemies; and, answering to this, 
besides some identical mutilations of criminals, we have the cutting-off 
of fingers or portions of fingers, to pacify living chiefs, deceased per- 
sons, and gods. Noses are among the trophies taken from slain foes ; 
and wo have loss of noses inflicted on prisoners, on slaves, on trans- 
gressors of certain kinds. Ears are brought buck from the battle-field ; 
and occasionally they arc cut off from prisoners, criminals, or slaves ; 
while there are peoples among whom pierced ears mark the servant 
or the subject. Jaws and teeth, too, are trophies ; and teeth, in some 
cases knocked out in propitiation of a dead chief, are, in various other 
cases, knocked out by a priest as a quasi-religious ceremony. Most 
prevalent and complete is the evidence furnished by mutilation of 
the hair. Scalps are taken from killed enemies, and sometimes their 
hair is used to decorate a victor’s drrsS; and then come various 
sequences. Here the enslaved have their heads cropped ; here scalp- 
locks are worn subject to a chief’s ownership, and these are demanded 
in sign of submission; while, elsewhere, men are shorn of their beards 
to ornament the robe of a superior : unshorn hair being thus rendered 
a mark of rank. Among numerous peoples, hair is sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate the ghosts of relatives ; whole tribes cut it on the deaths of 
their chiefs or kings ; it is yielded up to express subjection to 
f^eities; occasionally it is offered to a living superior in token of 
anijf^ect; and this complimentaiy offering is expended to others. 

l^arly with genital mutilations, there is a like taking of parts 
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from slain enemies and from living prisot&ers; and there is a pre- 
sentation of them to kings and to gods. Nor is it otherwise with 
mutilations of another class. Self-bleeding, initiated partly, perhaps, 
by cannibalism, but more extensively by the mutual giving of blood 
in pledge of loyalty, enters into several ceremonies expressing sub- 
ordination : we find it occurring in propitiation of ghosts and of 
gods, and occasionally as a compliment to living persons. Naturally 
it is the same with the resulting marks. Originally indefinite in 
form and place, but rendered definite by custom, and at length often 
decorative, these healed wounds, at first entailed only on relatives of 
deceased persons, then oil all the followers of a man who was much 
feared while alive, so became marks expressive of subjection to a 
dead ruler, and eventually to a god : thus growing into tribal and 
national marks. 

If, as wo have seen, trophy-taking as a sequence of conquest 
enters as a factor into those governmental restraints which conquest 
initiates, it is to be inferred that the mutilations originated by 
trophy-taking Avill do the like. The evidence justifies this inference, 
beginning as marks of personal slavery, and becoming marks of 
political and religious subordination, they play a part liko that of 
oaths of fealty and pious self-dedications. Moreover, being public 
acknowledgments of submission to a ruler, visible or invisible, they 
enforce authority by making conspicuous to all eyes the extent of his 
*sway. And where they signify class-subordination, as well as whore 
they show the subjugation of criminals, they further strengthen the 
hands of the regulative agency. 

If mutilations originate as alleged, we may expect to find some 
connection between the extent to which they are carried and the 
social type as simple or compound, militant or industrial. On 
grouping the facts as presented by fifty-twojpeoplcs, the connection 
emerges with as much clearness as can be expected. In the first 
place, since the development of mutilation as a custom goes with 
conquest, and resulting aggregation, it is inferable that simple 
societies, however savage, will be less characterized by it than 
the larger savage societies compounded out of them, and less 
than even the semi-civilized societies. This proves to be true. 
Of peoples who form simple societies that practise mutilation 
either not at all or in slight forms, I find, among races wholly 
unalliod, eleven — ^Fuegians, Veddas, Andamanese, Dyaks, Todas, 
Oonds, Santals, Bodo and Dhimals, Mishmis,. Eamstchadales, 
Snake Indians ; and these are characterized throughout either 
by absence of j chieftainship, or by chieftainship of an unsettled 
kind. Meanwhile, of peoples who mutilate little or not at all, I find 
but two in the class of compound societies ; of which one, the. 
Kirghiz, is characterized by a wandering life that makes subordina- 
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tion difficult ; and the other, the Iroquois, had a republican form of 
government. Of societies practising mutilations that are moderate, 
the simple are relatively fewer, and the compound relatively more 
numerous : of the one class there are ten — ^Tasmanians, Tannese, 
New Guinea people, Karens, Nagas, Ostyaks, Esquimaux, Chinooks, 
Comanches, Chippewayans ; while of the other class there are five — 
New Zealanders, East Africans, Ehonds, Kukis, Kalmucks. And of 
these it is to bo remarked, that in the one class the simple headship, 
and in the other class the compound headship, is unstable. On 
coming to the societies distinguished by severer mutilations, we find 
these relations reversed. Among the simple I can name but three 
— the New Caledonians (among whom, however, the severer mutila- 
tion is not general), the B4ishmen (who are believed to have lapsed 
from a higher social state), and the Australians (who have, I believe, 
similarly lapsed) ; while, among the compound, twenty-one may be 
named — Fijians, Sandwich Islanders, Tahitians, Tongans, Samoans, 
Javans, Sumatrans, Malagasy, Hottentots, Damaras, Bcchuanas,Kuffirs, 
Congo people. Coast Negroes, Inland Negroes, Dahomans, Ashantees, 
Fulahs, Abyssinians, Arabs, Dacotahs. Social consolidation being 
habitually effected by conquest, and compound and doubly-compound 
societies being therefore, during early states, militant in their activities 
and types of structure, it follows that the connection of the custom of 
mutilation with the size of the society is indirect, while that with itg 
type is direct. And this the facts show us. If we put side by side 
those societies which are most unlike in respect of the practice of 
mutilation, we find them to be those which are most unlike as being 
wholly unmilitant in organization, and wholly militant in organiza- 
tion. At the one extreme we have the Yeddas, Todas, Bodo and 
Dhimals ; while, at the other extreme, we have the Fijians, Abys- 
sinians, and Ancient Mexicans. 

Derived from trophy-taking, and developing with the develop- 
ment of the militant type, mutilation must, by implication, de- 
crease as fast as the societies consolidated by militancy become less 
militant, and disappear as the industrial typo of structure evolves. 
That they do so, European history at large may be assigned in proof. 
And it is significanlT that in our own society, now predominantly 
industrial, such slight mutilations as continue are connected with 
that regulative part of the organization which miUtancy has be* 
queathed: there survive only the now-meaningless tattooings of 
sailors, the branding of deserters, and the cropping of the ho^s of 
felons. 


Herbert Spencer. 
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A MONTH of unsurpassed tension has been followed by a deep and 
sudden lull, and men’s minds are more free than they hare been for 
many months to survey the situation. The lull may end at any 
moment, and be succeeded by another outburst of vague anger and 
a new blaze of straw. But for the hour there is an opportunity of 
viewing the position calmly. The war between Bussia and Turkey , 
came to an end on the last day of last month, when the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed at Adrianoplo by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the Turkish plenipotentiaries. The conditions of the 
armistice are such as to make it impossible for the Turkish govern- 
ment to resume the contest, however hard the terms of peace that 
may bo finally imposed upon them. It islinnecessary to recapitulate 
the conditions of the armistice. Only one point about the armistice is 
important to recollect, namely that the delay in the signature was due 
to no perfidious design on the part of Bussia, but solely to the prolonged 
communications which were natural enough between the Turkish re- 
presentatives at Adrianople and their government at Constantinople. 
The dilatory publication of the terms was most unfortunate in its 
effect upon English opinion, but it is now clear that the Bussian ad- 
vance, which this delay was supposed to be deliberately intended to 
cover, was in fact only within the conditions of the armistice itself. 

* It is the preliminaries of peace, however, also signed on the 
thirty -first of January, which are the important element of the 
situation. They define the issues which ( the termination of the 
military struggle has prepared for discussion among the European 
Powers. After a bloody spasm of war, the thread is taken up 
where it was left at the Conference of Constantinople. The pre- 
liminaries of peace of January 31st, 1878, are the new form of the 
proposals pressed upon the Forte in January, 1877. 

It has been truly said that there is much disputable ground left 
wide open by more than one of the clauses. They have no air, 
however, of being more loose than the delicacy and complexity of the 
matter necessitates. Nothing can be more irrational, whether in the 
head of the most sanguine enemy of Turkey or of the most rancorous 
enemy of Bussia, than to dream that such a group of problems as 
are contained in the Eastern Question can be solved in half-a-dozen 
smoothly worded propositions,* and that the succession to the Turkish 
empire can be settled without a hundred profound and inevitable 
embarrassments. These embarrassments lie in the very nature of the 
questions themselves, and would hardly be a whit less perplexing if 
the government of each of the countries concerned were as able, as 
singleminded, and as straightforward as its most staunch admirers 
could contend. The violent gusts of suspicion that have on two or' 
three occasions swept over England during the last month were not 
to be wondered at, if we consider the trouble that has been taken to 
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inflame public opinion against Bussia. The only wonder is that opinion 
has on the wholo remained so steady, and returned with such uni- 
formity to the wise position that the defeat of Turkey was a work that 
we could not interrupt, even if it was no business of ours to accelerate 
it. These gusts have subsided, and men will have once more to sit 
down steadily to look the fundamental difEcultics of the Eastern Ques- 
tion in the face. They exist in almost overwhelming force, quite apart 
from the selfishness, cunning, or dishonesty so freely imputed to the 
statesmen who will have to find some way out of them ; and it seems both 
mischievous and childish to attempt to narrow the public consideration 
of so immense a matter as the settlement of EasternEurope down to ma- 
lignant, unproved, and unproveablc suspicions of foreign governments. 

In trade, men of the largest experience and the greatest success 
always tell you that it is a fktal mistake to deal with every man as if 
he sought to cheat you ; people have a keen eye to their own interests, 
but most of them are passably honest. The same is true in international 
politics. Bussia has selfish interests of her own ; so has Germany ; 
so has Austria ; so even has our own virtuous and gentle land. But 
it does not follow that because a man’s interests clash with yours, 
therefore he is faithless and unprincipled. If a recollection of 
this had prevailed among all Englishmen, as it has perhaps pre- 
vailed among most of them, wc sliould have been spared some of the 
angry and ignoble scares that have disturbed the surface of our 
national self-possession during February. 

It would have spared us that deplorable scene in the House 
of Commons (Feb. 7) when on the strength of nothing more 
cogent than a telegram from Mr. Layard, the Liberal leaders lost 
their heads and withdrew Mr. Forster’s amendment on the Vote of 
Credit. The amendment was a mistake from the beginning. It 
is now admitted on all hands that it would have been better to 
meet the vote by a direct negative. But as the amendment was 
resolved upon, it should have been adhered to. The eagerness with 
which Mr. Forster threw it over on the pretext of the Bussian 
advance to Constantinople, only showed how little heart or convic- 
tion there was about it. And that thf Bussian advance was only 
seized as a pretext, an4. was not the true motive of the retreat, was 
made clear by Mr. Forster’s refusal to stand to his guns, after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that the telegram had been 
wrongly interpreted. Mr. Bright’s sagacity had already divined 
the true state of the case ; he wondered ** whether there was really 
any positive information which made the Government believe that 
whatever has occurred has not occurred by connivance witbi the 
Porte. That is the opinion which I should form from the circum- 
stances. An armistice has been signed, the preliminaries of peace 
have been agreed upon, and there is, it is alleged, some advance of 
some portion of the Bussian troops in the direction of Constan-. 
tinople. And this leads me to the conclusion that it is a^iatter of 
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arrangement between tbe tiro Powers ; that it is not on the part 
of Russia an act of war ; and that it, therefore, in no degree changes 
the position as regards either the interest or the objects of this 
country.’^ This proved to be perfectly true, and Mr. Bright was 
led to it not merely by intellectual acuteness, but by the great 
principle of which he has always been the steadfast spokesman, 
namely to judge the action of other European nations on the assump- 
tion that they are not less honest and not less sensible than we are. 
He has always insisted on patience, courtesy, moderation of 
language, even a wise silence when there was nothing expedient to 
he said, about foreign nations. In this very debate on the Yote of 
Credit he reminded his hearers of the huge responsibilities of 
parliamentary speech on international affairs, and pointed the much- 
needed admonition by the hint that if Russia possessed a parlia- 
ment whoso members indulged in such language about England as 
has been common from the Tory benches about Russia, a fury and 
hatred would be kindled that must make war inevitable. 

Mr. Gross’s singularly violent and unstatesmanlike denunciation of 
Russia was the ‘‘ awful example ” of tho harsh and inequitable frame 
of mind which Mr. Bright condemned. To read Mr. Cross’s speech 
ill the light of the actual facts of the Russian advance, as we now 
know them, is not a pleasant exercise, when wo remember that the 
speaker is one of tho dozen men who have it in their power to 
commit tho country to a war. And such a speech becomes the 
more objectionable when we discover that Mr. Cross had been 
aware ever since last July that this advance was within Russian 
intentions, as formally announced to tho English Government, 
and was not resented by himself or his colleagues. So far as Russia 
is concerned, it has been a surprise to the kind of persons who 
cheered Mr. Hardy’s explosive declamation, and who were thrown 
into raptures by the irresponsible ferocities of Mr. Chaplin and 
Mr. Hall, to find that tho English government have known 
all along what the Russian demands were going to be. What 
secret terms between Russia and Turkey may prove to exist, nobody 
knows, nor whether there are any at all. So far, all that can be 
seen is that Russia presses terms of settlement which she made known 
to Lord Derby as the terms that she ultimately intended to press. 
The collapse of Turkey, tho vacillations of tho English cabinet, the 
reserve of Austria, had made no change in her plan of final solution. 
Tho Czar seeks the assent of Europe now to a settlement which com- 
mended itself to him long before ho or the court party or the military 
party o^any other mysterious phantom of our alarmists could have been 
“ flushed with victory,” “intoxicated with the insolence of success,” 
or otherwise driven out of tho course of sound and justifiable policy. 

The settlement is one that, in spite of the immense difficulties 
that the condition of tho heterogeneous empire -of Austria inte^» 
poses, plainly f unushes a practicable basis for X new establishment 
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in the south-east of Europe. Everybedy feels that the Turkish 
Empire is now hopelessly shaken, lie Sultan and the Porte can 
never be replaced in the position which they threw away at the ^ 
Oonference. That is too plain to be invisible oven in the thick*: 
darkness of the Cave where the angrier malcontents of the Tory 
party play at Chauvinism and Spread-Eagle-ism. Even Mr. Layard, 
whoso advice has been so disastrous to Turkey, must perceive to 
what he has brought them. 

The speakers and writers who cry out most loudly about the 
horrors of the war of the lust six months, are also, strange to 
say, exactly tliosc who arc most restlessly intent on extending 
their area in the future b}' lighting up a European conflagra- 
tion, and most intent on minimising such compensation for the 
miseries of the as would be furnished by withdrawing as 

large a tract of country as possible from the bad government 
of the Urto. The only thing that can compensate for the war 
is a good and a durable peace. The one great charge against 
the English government in the past, the one great danger in the 
future is that they have never seen, and arc unlikely to see, that a 
good peace must be a peace involving a radical reversal of policy, a 
genuine revolution, in the traditions of the London Foreign OflBce. 

The Banish War opened an era — which is not likely to be soon 
closed — of immense re-adjustment in Europe. The collapse of 
Turkey is only one episode in the movement, and possibly it will . 
not end without the collapse of the Austrian Empire. The fault of 
the London Foreign Office is that it treats each crisis in this re- 
adjustment as if it were single and detached ; a tiresome interruption 
of the old European order, and not a phase of the construction of a 
new order. Hence it produces not diplomacy, but only a sulky 
grumble; that is our contribution to the prodigious work that has 
been going on in Europe fur the last fourteen years. There never 
was a moment when English diplomacy might have played a more 
eficctivo part, if the English government would only clearly make 
up their minds what sort of Europe they hope or expect to come out 
of the present era of war, and if they would only firmly set to work 
to impress their own views on the other Hwjfs. This is not done 
by foolish manmuvres with a fleet, nor with such trumpery as a Vote 
of Credit for six millions. It can only be done by ideas, and by 
ideas conformable to the nature of things and the true forces of the 
situation. But who can find the idea of a policy in the half-hearted 
sce-saw that has been going on in Downing Street since the first 
crackling of the flame in Herzegovina ? There is really nothing to 
hope from a Conference in which the English representative will be 
forbidden to think of a great stable Treaty that might settle Europe 
for twenty years to come, or to contribute even to the rudimentary 
scjjieme of such a settlement, and will be only expected to do as much as 
he can to setting up the broken Turkish pyramid once more on its apex. 



^ mnA atbaxsib. 

However much many peraoxM may didike the dtuatioii whioh, ' 
Bussia has left for the Turksi and that which she has secured fbr 


herself, yet it cannot be pretended that it was not foreseen. Ifor 
can it bo pretended that such a situation can be effectively altered. 
If we commit the folly of going to war with Bussia, and if we suooeed 
in beating her, the essential conditions of the problem will be very 
slightly changed. We shall only have the East on our hands for our 
pains. The idea of England going to war on a question about the 
limits of the proposed Principality of Bulgaria is too absurd to be 
stated. The diplomatic struggle about tho boundaries may be intri- 
cate and vehement enough, but Englishmen are npt going to pay a 
shilling income-tax to prevent Kastoria and Greveno os well as 


Honastir from governing themselves. What does it matter to us 
whether tho now Bulgaria stops at f ho Maritza defiles east of Philip- 
popolis or runs down to the Aegean at Dedeagatsch ? The wider 


the Principality the better. ]\lr. Luyard, in his memorandum on 
Count Schouvaloff’s memorable coinorsation with Lord Derby last 
summer, remarked that a huge Bulgaria would practically put au end 
to tho Turkish Empire. But a moderate Bulgaria will do no less. 


Practically there is an end to the Turkish Empire, and to recognise 
this is to possess the key of the situation. Bussia at last holds the 
Turkish government in tho hollow of her hand. As Princo Bismarck 


said, Tho armistice which has now been concluded gives the Bussian 


army a consecutive position from the Danube to tho Soa of Marmora, 
with the Danubian fortresses as its base — <i fact which appoars to me 
most important, and which has not boon assailed from any quarter.’^ 
Those who most firmly hclievo such a position full of inconveniences 


and danger to England and to Europe, are even more bound to acoept it 
frankly as a preliminary to discovering means of meeting such incon- 
veniences and dangers, than those who have no alarms about Bussia, 
and who regard her descent to tho south as being as natural as the 
migration of any other northern race towards the lands of the sun. 
We have only to say now what we have been saying all along, that 
those who most ardently wish and expect to keep a bad Bussian 
government out of the succession to a bod Turkish government, are 
exactly those who ought to bo most anxious to make the new Princi- 
pality as strong as possible. V^cak principalities are precisely what 
will make a strong Bussia, and to resist proposals for making them 
as strong as possiblo is to show that tho resisting party are not 
moved by statesmanlike policy, but by vindictive jealousy. If 
Boumania, Servia, and Bulgaria cannot in tho coarse of years to 
coma form a sufficiently strong position, materially and ihbfally, in 
the face of Europo to withstand Bussian aggression, then that will bc^ 
a reason for acquiescing in whatever may befall them. The Weakneast^ 
of the principalities hitherto has been due to the proximity pf Hip 
Turks, and their inclination to Bussia has been due to the &cit * 
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BuliBia has been the onlv active fHend that they have had in the 
world. There has been no fair experiment^ and it is a singular 
instance of want of political resources, of political flexibility, of 
political common sense, that people should be found in the English 
parliament V'ho, while seeing that the experiment is now inevitable, 
would like to have it tried under the most unpromising conditions, 
simply from an obstinate and sullen aversion to facing an unwelcome 
change in the distribution of European power. 

The tone of Prince lUsmurck’s «»pccch is full of strong sense. It 
is exactly what the speeches of Jjord EeaconsfidLd should have been, 
oven if Lord Beaeonsfiold disliked the proceedings of Ilussia. Sub- 
stitute England for Ot'rinnny, and how much better bolh for 
England and for Enrop(‘ if Jhe Jllngli^li minister had spoken in the 
spirit of f]je following suilenecs, and governed himself accord- 
ingly: — ‘‘If there liJivo bofii many voices in the x)resa, and if we 
have rec(a‘ved other well-nioant advice from this House to make our 
policy jJainly known and coerce others to adopt it in one shape or 
another, I must say that I consider that to bo more* newspaper 
policy than State jKdi^ > . I am not of the 02 )inion that wo ought 
to follow the Nai)ol(*oiiic course and desire to be, if not the 
arbiter, at least the schoolmaster of Europe.” Compare this with 
the hollow and vapid braggadocio of the Prime Jlinistcr of England, 
and of liis followers in iiarliament. If you say that England is a 
nation wliost* interests are at stake, the answer is that, however that 
may be, England has after all done no moro than Germany, and has 
only made mischievous feints of doing. She has wisely shown no 
energy in action, but then why not have matched this by tbe dignity 
of self-control in speech P Y ct Prince Bismarck made it clear enough 
that ho was as alive as anybody to the interests that Germany has in the 
East. Hih language about the Danube and about the freedom of the 
Straits is not quite clearly reported, but it is tolerably easy to see 
what ho w'as thinking of in the latter case. He spoke of the import- 
ance to Germany of the waterway to the Black Sea being free com- 
mercially. 'j’hih must have had some bide reference to the prohibitory 
policy of llubbia on her land frontier — the jno source of trouble 
between Ilussia and Germany biiico 1870 — and must have meant 
that no restrictive regulations in any form could be permitted on f 
German trading-bhips, if Kussia were to acquire control of the Straits 
or either exit of the Bosphorus. This is a solid German interest, 
and Prince Bismarck know^s that Germany, placed as sQn js on 
Bussia’s flank, could vory quickly make it respected, if the need 
arose. 4 ‘And Austria P The German Chancellor believes fhat 
Austria will think twice before bhe goes to war in order to find 
herself ^ left with the government of the Turkish provinces on her 
Lunds, sff the anti-Slavonic part of her people are bent on 
resisting filM^her Slavonic additions to the Empire, they will riirink 
fh>ni a war must end — now that the Turkish govimtatot" Is 
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brolEeu up — flomeihing like inyolimtary auneatatton, BX^i ike ' 
Tory result whioh they dislike. If there had been an Anglo^Austriaa 
alliance to prevent the breaking up of the Turkish government, that 
would have been another thing. But such an alliance now would 
have no intelligible aim, and if it were sucoessfdl it would mean 
war with Russia again as soon as ever Russia could be again ready 
for war. Finally, what is the interest of Russia P First, it will be 
best for her to be content with a settlement in which Austria and 
England may, however unwillingly, acquiesce, and acquiesce for good. 
She says, and rightly, * Wo have no inclination to expose our8elves> 
every ten to twenty years, to the necessity of a Turkish campaign, 
but we have just as little desire to see an Anglo- Austrian complioa* 
tion, recurring <'\cry ten to twenty yeiirs, substituted for it.*'* 
Second, it will bo loss expedient, but if will bo perfectly possible for 
her to be consent witli the beatitude of possession, in spite of Austria 
and England, aiid to trust to the chapter of accidents to break the 
opposition in course of years. Third, if the English and Austrians 
inflict crushing defeat on Russia, this may bo the surest means of 
causing the same revival of national spirit and energy in Russia as 
was caused in Prussia by the defeat of Jena 

It would no doubt bo a great error to assume that nations or 
their rulers are alwaj s guided by eoinjiutations of their real interests. 
But at least this scientific kind of survey of the forces, altomatives, 
and probabilities, is worthy of a statesman. 

Meanwhile, though it seems for the hour, even to Lord Beacons- 
field himself, that the crisis will probably end in peace, it will be 
long before quiet obser\ers forget the exhibition that the dangerous 
classes in this country have made of themselves. We have had a 
glimpse not soon to be forgotten of the temper of the people who 
haunt courts, and make up the opinion of clubs and country houses. 
It is not merely that they take one view of the Eastern Question, and 
we take another. It is their contempt for freedom, their resentment 
against principles, their rancour against justice, their desperate blind** 
ness to the great moving forces in Europe. These are the things thst 
astonish one. W o might take as a curious illustration of this bad spirit 
the tone of a recent utterance by Sir Garnet Wolseley. He cannot 
write about the French army without sprinkling his pages over with 
unwise impertinences about the Republicans of France. " It remains 
to be seen whether, if the party which now commands a majority in 
the Chamber obtain the control of military affairs, it will carry out 
this law impartially, or use it as a cover for Republican jobbery, 
regardless of the interests of the army." If Marshal MacMah<ii|^ 
foils, it is possible that the army may bo used as a stalking-horMr 
for Republican jobbery, and that its direction may pass into 
hands of men more desirous of party success ^han of national 
Calumnious nonsense of this kind should* 
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tp veterans who are too old to unlearn the prejudices of the last 
century, and to subalterns who are too young to form serious judg- 
ments outside of the sporting newspapers. Sir Garnet Wolseley has 
filled, and now fills, responsible posts, and he should know how to 
discuss the scientific technicalities of his own profession without 
introducing the crude politics of tho Aldershott hut. It is a pity 
that a member of the Indian Council should borrow the temper of 
the Figaro and the Monde, and it is the more a pity because he does 
not at the same time borrow either* their vigour or their point. 
We might have expected him to remember that it was exactly those 
officers who delighted to vapour and swagger about avocatn and 
republicans under tho Empire, who seven years ago brought defeat 
and ruin upon France by their own ignorance, presumption, and 
incompetence. If he lia^ followed French affairs with decent 
attention since that defeat, Sir Garnet Wolseley would have known 
that even the extreme section of the repnblican party have invari- 
ably, apd without a single instance to the contrary, sunk party differ- 
ences in patriotic willingness to rely on the knowledge, and to assent 
to the requirements, of the military experts in the restoration of that 
strength which had been corrupted and broken by the Empire. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, picking up tho worn-out phrase of tho second-rate 
newspapers of the boulevards, sneers at the Ministry of avocats ” 
who raised ghosts of armies after Sedan. We arc no admirers of 
the policy of the resistance which was then offered, but it is rather 
surprising to find a soldier, of all people in the world, sneering at the 
only men who were resolute not to despair of their country, and who 
moreover, in the opinion of some who had better means of knowing 
the circumstances than Sir Garnet Wolseley can have had — to wit, 
some of the German leaders themselves — were more than once very 
near to accomplishing their object. The task was beyond them, but 
then to drive the Germans from before Paris was not exactly like 
driving a few poor naked savages out of Ooomassie. And the task 
was not made easier for patriotic avocats by the treason of imperial 
marshals. Perhaps Sir Ghimet Wolseley would agree .that the black 
coat of the republican avocat was a more respectable decoration than 
the^gold epaulets of the imperialist soldier, ^n the day of the sur- 
render of Metz. 

The want of intelligence in all such talk as this is at least as 
curious 08 its moral friendliness to a regime of violence, corruption, 
l^d deadly failure.. And this want of intelligence in the war-party 
19 Jurt what has been the most striking thing about them ever since 
the Eastern crisis sot in. Witness the pass of ruin to which their 
friendship has brought the Turks, and the ridiculo and humiliation 
■jwhich their shrill cries and impotent bustling have brought upon the 
'name of Sbgland. ^ 
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THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONS- 

FIELD. 

I. 

Lord Beacoxski eld’s career has been reviewed at different stages of 
it by many able critics and biographers variously affected to their 
subject. Perhaps the time has now come wlien it may bo expedient 
to take another survey of it. Lord Beaconsficld has reuehed a 
point beyond which it is not constitutionally possible that ho 
should pass. Tie cannot be more than I’rimc Minister of England 
and a peer of the realm. What ever he the duration of his 

premiership and his parliamentary life, liis career will sinjply be 
continued ; it can scarcely liavo now features. The point will bo 
lengthened into a lino, and that is all. The record is not closed,, 
but there cannot be much to add to it of a kind likely to affect 
its general character or the public judgment. Lord Beaconsficld 
has been the subject of hitter attack and of imserupulous praise. 
His career has been described as demoralising to tlie national 
character, and as lowering the standard and aims of English 
politics. We should say tliat it is ratlicr uniiioralising than demoral- 
ising. We arc, at any rate, not conscious of depraving influences aa 
the result of a continuous survey of it ; its cilecls seem to be merely 
privative. Lord Beaconsfleld apjK?ars somehow or other to bo out- 
side the sphere of moral judgment. You do not, as a too indulgent 
critic said of the dramatists of the Restoration, get into a world in 
which considerations of right and wrong have no place, but you see 
introduced into the affairs of the ordinary world a creature to whom 
apparently these considerations do Hot apply. Like tlio Sorcerer, in 
Mr. Gilbert’s play, be moves about taking part in all that concerns 
men’s businesses and bosoms, wearing the dress, speaking tlio' 
language, using the slang, and not exempt from the other vul- 
garities of ordinary life. Still you feel that he has como from 
another world, and that he is to be judged by the law of hiaV, 
domicile, wherever that may be, rather than by the rule according- ^ 
VOL. XXIIl. N.S. K K 
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to which Englishmen pass moral sentence upon each other. Eobin 
OoodfolloWy or the Elfin King, or any other weird or graceful 
creature of extra-natural superstition, scorns to have as much connec- 
tion with our prosaic world as the Earl of Beaconsfield. If some 
fine day ho should cast aside his peer’s robes, and the dull vesture of 
decay which seems to hem him in less closely and more incongru- 
ously than it sits upon other men, and if he should appear in a blaze 
of light as the Genius of the Gardens of Joy, or descend in* red fire 
through a trap-door, the transformation would not appear more 
strange or theatrical than many incidents of his history. On the 
whole, we are not disposed to think that Lord Beaconsfield has done 
as much harm to political morality as might be thought likely. 
People have declined to thiuk of political morality in connection with 
him ; they have found it infpossiblc to associate the two ideas, and 
therefore it has escaped injury or deterioration. He has done most 
mischief by the sort of cliarni wliich he has exercised over creatures of a 
difForcnl sphere. Ho has tcmptc'd ungainly mortals of rcspcctablo 
character, successful parliamentary lawyers, and squires moulded out 
of their own heavy clays, to imitate his wanton and sportive gambols 
with a result to which no .d^sopiau fable can do justice. He has done 
Sir William Harcourt and 31 r. Henry Chaplin much harm. On 
the other hand, lie lias been of some use to the British public. He has 
helped to prevent them from taking life and politics too ponder- 
ously; he has stimulated their sense of wonder, and applied incentives* 
to the somewhat slow and feeble imagination of a ralhcr dull and 
prosaic community. From the beginning Lord Beacoiisfield has at 
least never failed to pique curiosity. Wo propose to try and satisfy it 
by following, in two or three articles, his political life. Before essay- 
ing to do so, it may bo well to endeavour to get some general idea of the 
infiucnces of race, of ancestry, and of contemporary circumstances 
which at least contributed to make the man what he Avas and is. 
Lord Bcaconsfiidd's purliaiiiciitary career began with the first session 
of the first parliament of the present reign. In some respects no 
single life more instructively connects and illustrates the various 
aspects of the Victorian epoch of our history. 

Very early in his ciircer, Lord Bcacousfiel l^or as ]io then used to 
style himself, Disraeli the Younger — published a pamphlet with the 
title, What is lie ? ” The He in question was of coui’se Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who lias always been a good deal occupied with himself. The 
inquiry to which in this instance he A'oluntcercd a reply is said to 
have been made in conversation by the late Earl Grey. The Whig 
•chief had heard Avitli aiiuizcmcnt, and probably some feeling of half 
articulate indignation, of a young man unknown in the lobbies and 
45aloons, unvouched for either by 3Ir. Ellice or by Lady Holland, 
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who hai ventured to stand i^nst one of Lord Grey*a aoue as a 
candidate for High ’VTycombe, that ''very respectable street” whidi 
subsequently had 4he honour of being represented by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who paid historic tribute to it in the phrase which we have 
just quoted. On a later occasion, when a candidate for another con* 
stiiuency, Mr. Disraeli explained to a plebeian inquirer, os curious 
as Lord Grey, that High Wycombe was a borough in Buckingham- 
shire belonging to his father, who, he added with a certain territorial 
pride which has marked him through his career, owned property in 
three counties. Since Dogberry modestly vaunted his possession of 
two gowius and everything handsome about him, a more ingenuously 
pleasing declaration has not been made. Unhappily the pamphlet in 
which the younger Dibracli stood and unfolded himself for the edifi- 
cation of Lord Grey has perished. Tt is unknown to the shelves of 
the British Museum. It remains dispersed over a multitude of scat- 
tered trunks, defying the industry of the most indefatigable collector 
to bring them together and to reconstruct it. The loss is to bo 
deplored. In this little work Lord Bcacousfield stood forth, avowing 
in substance: ‘^I am my oum interpreter, and I will make it 
plain.” 

The pamphlet is probably, like its author, unique in English, or in 
any other literature. There have been men in abundance who have 
written apologies and confessions, some of which the W'orld could 
* have very well spared. They heu o given an account of the things 
they have done and of the motives by ^\hich they wore actuated. 
Lord Beaconsfiold took a different course. He began his career by 
writing a preface to a life of which scarcely the first pages were 
<*omposcd, and of which nobod} had at tlmt time sliown any disposi- 
tion to turn the leaves. In one of his essays. Dr. James Martineau 
refers to a German phiy in which Adam is introduced crossing tho 
stage, going to bo created. This is something like the position in 
which Mr. Disraeli presents himself in this early explanation of him- 
seli to tho wondering mind of tho old Wliig peer. The loss of Mr. 
Disraeli’s early treatise upon himself is irnqiarable, and there is no 
use in shedding more tears over it. In one sense the pamphlet and 
the question to which it offers a reply may bc*considerod as prefigur- 
ing the attitude of the public to Lord Bcacousfield and Lord Bea- 
consfield’s attitude towards himself. For fifty years “the great 
lubber,” as he somcwdiero styles the nation which has made him 
Prime Minister, has been rubbing its eyes and sc'ratching its hoad*^ 
and asking, with a perplexed amazement like Lord Grey’s, “What 
is Ho P ” Lord Beaconsfiold m his turn has made reiJy, during half 
a ccntuiy, in speeches and essays and novels, which together form a 
considerable bulk of literature. Still his countrymen aii, “ What is 

K K 2 
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ho P So we get no further. He is himself alone. To explain is 
to refer to more general categories. Lord Beaconsficld can scarcely 
be classified ; no one but himself can be his parallel. 

Nevertheless attempts have been made from lime to time to gather 
together the scattered voices and to put some sort of interpretation 
upon them. They are likely to be continued. An enigma how- 
ever trivial, a mystery however worthless, piques curiosity; and 
Lord Bcaconsficld’s strange character and fortunes, neither trivial 
nor worthless, will always possess a certain degree of interest for the 
student of human nature in its more eccentric and whimsical de- 
velopments. In the dull succession of arch mediocrities who for the 
greater part make up the list of English prime ministers, his fan- 
tastic figure must always draw attention and stimulate speculation. 
IIow ho came to bo what he^ was and where he is, is likely to be a 
theme of mildly renewed surprise and conjectural explanation for 
many generations. A ircbrew proverb which Lord Beaconsficld 
quotes in one of his novels, speaking of what is to happen in the 
fulness of time, announces that “Wo shall yet see an ass mount a 
ladder.*’ We arc reluctant to quote the proverb in this connection ; 
but the ass, it must be remembered, is in the East a very fleet, 
spirited, and beautiful crciiturc, and is held there in high and just 
esteem. Lord Beaconsficld, if we recollect rightly, applies the pro- 
verb to the wonderful elevation of liis own wondcrfiil Alroy, who, 
from being the prince of tlie captivity, became the King of Judah 
and the deliverer of his people. In a similar sense, and disem- 
barrassed of the injurious associations with which centuries of 
opi)rcssion and domestic servitude have surrounded a once noble 
and still useful quadruped, the image may be applied to Tjord 
Beaconsficld. The Hebrew proverb has received its fulfilment : wo 
have seen the ass mount the ladder. Not only so, he has maintained 
himself there as if the posture and situation were natural. This 
personal elevation may, perhaps, he considered as part of a more 
general phenomenon. It applies not only to Lord Bcacoiisfield, hut 
to the historic race of which he is one of the most remarkable illustra- 
tory ornaments. Some time ago a respectable mcnd)er of Parliament 
in arguing some question, wo forget wh; If, found it necessary to 
recall to the recollection of his hearers the historic fiict that we do 
not now live under the Mosaic dispensation. Lord Beaconsfield held 
office at the time, and gazed at the orator from the Treasury bench. 
The Opposition laughed. Even the docile ministerialists tittered and 
coughed. The impression seemed to prevail that we do live in some 
sense under a Mosaic dispensation. In administration, in finance, 
and in journalism, Jewish influences notoriously shape and guide 
English politics. This is not a new thing in European history, 
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though in England it is now moro pronounced and obvious than it 
has ever been before. The phenomenon itself, however, is two thou- 
sand years old. In the latest volume of his Histoirc dcs Origines du 
Christianisme, M. Renan, speaking of Josephus, says : “ II avait cette 
facilite superiicicllc qui fait que le J uif, transporte dans une civilisa- 
tion qui lui cst iHrungere, sc met avec unc merveill^se prestesse au 
courant dcs idees au milieu desquelles il so trouvo jet^, ot voit par 
quel c6t6 il peut Ics exploiter.” The same phenomenon is observ- 
able now. The politicians and journalists who carry on the 
largest trade in patriot ic jDhrascs and national prejudices, are Jews 
who, like Josephus, transported into a civilisation which is foreign 
to them luivc placed themselves with marvellous dexterity in 
tlio current of the ideas which float aljg)ut them in order to find a 
moans of turning them to account. In one of liis early papers, 
Tliackeray describes an incident at a city dinner: ‘‘The Royal 
health having been imbibed, the professional gentlemen ejaculated 
a part of, the national anthem ; and I do not mean any disrespect to 
.tlicm personally in mentioning that this eminently religious hymn 
Avas performed by Messrs. Sluidrach and Meshech, two well-known 
melodists of the Hebrew persuasion.” Later in the evening, “ the 
elderly Hebrew gentleman before mentioned began striking up a 
Avild patriotic ditty about the ‘ (iueon of tlie Isles ' on Avhosc sea-girt 
• shores the bright sun smiles and the ocean roars, Avhosc cliffs never 
knew, since the bright sun rose, but a j)co 2 )lc true udio scorned all 
foes.” Practically this has been the course of i)olitics during the 
last Iavo years. The ijarliamcntary Shadrachs and the journalistic 
Meshechs haA'^e boon singing the national anthem and patriotic melo- 
dies to an amused and excited siudionco Avho have shouted and 
banged their glasses, and have believed in the spontaneity and dis- 
interestedness and genuine British feeling of Shadrach and Mcshech 
and the other HcbrcAv gentleman, who pays these jnpers. 

Everybody Avho has read Lord Beaconsfield’s novels must recol- 
lect one of the cleverest things in any of them, — the conversation 
in Tancred about The Revelations of Chaos, a work which occu- 
pied the world of Lord Beaconsfiehrs characters at the time when 
the world of flesh and blood was talking about The Vestiges of 
Creation. “You know all is dcA'clopraent : the principle is perpe- 
tually going on. First, there Avas notliing, then there AA^as some- 
thing; then, I forget the next, I think there wore shells, then 
fishes ; then we came. Let me sec — did Ave come nOxt ? Never mind 
that, we came at last : and the next change, there will be something 
very superior to us ; something with wings. Ah, that's it ; avc AA'ero 
fishes and I believe we shall bo crows.” No one, however proud he 
may be of having been a fish, or hoAvever anxious he may be to 
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become a crow, can object to banter of this kind which, like the 
noises in Prosperous island, “gives delight and hurts not'^ even the 
doctrine which it plays with. Earlier, however, in his course of 
philosophic speculation. Lord Bcaconsfield had professed a different 
theory, which has more affinity than his later view with what is 
fundamental in his writings, and especially with his doctrine of race. 
In Contarini Fleming ho sets forth the proposition that “the 
various tribes (of men) that people tin's globe, in all probability 
spring from different animals.” Civilisation, he complains, has 
deserted the regions and intellects she once most favoured. The 
Persians, tho Arabs, the Greeks arc now unlettered slaves in 
barbarous lands. “ The arts arc yielded to the flat-nosed Franks.^’ 
Lord Bcaconsfield has never been able to get over his dislike, or 
even to refrain from tho expression of his deep-seated repugnance 
for the unfortunate Frankish nose. “And they toil and study and 
invent theories to account for their own incompetence. Now it is 
tho climate, now the religion, now tho government ; everything but 
the mortifying suspicion that their organization may be different ; 
that they may bo as distinct a race from their models as they 
undoubtedly are from the Kalmuck and the negro.^* We may admit 
to Lord Bcaconsfield that distinctions of race, whether they be 
aboriginal or derivative, of animal or of circumstantial origin, have 
at last boon formed, and ought to bo taken into account. There is- 
no one from a consideration of whose life they can be less safelj’’ 
omitted tlian from his own. There is little need of reserve on tho 
subject, for Lord Bcaconsfield has practised none himself, and his 
relations to his own people are the most honourable and attractive 
clement in his story. 

Lord Bcaconsfield is the most remarkable illustration of his own 
doctrine of tho ascendancy of ’ITcbrcw genius in modern Europe. 
The latest philosophy propounds that what is peculiar to himself 
in each individual is really a smaller part of him than tho qualitie.s 
which ho derives from his personal ancestry and the race to which he 
and they belong. Lord Bcaconsfield unites, in a manner which tho 
history of his family explains, tho qualiti # of the Hebrew and of 
the “ super- subtle Venetian.^* In the sketch of his father’s life 
which is prefixed to one of the editions of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, he narrates the fortunes of his house. In the fifteenth century, 
some of his ancestors, driven from Spain by Torquemada and the Inqui- 
sition, took refuge in Venice. During two centuries they remained 
there. Possibly sufficiently careful research might detect some trace 
of them in the relics of the old Hebrew burial-ground on the Lido. 
Like Timon “entombed upon the very hem of the sea,” these 
poor Jews have “n^ their everlasting mansion upon the beached 
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verge of the salt flood.” Slabs of stone, half buried into the earth 
or covered with grass and creeping vegetation, recall in their often 
still legible Hebrew characters the names and families of the 
jTews banished in their death from the society in which they were 
barely tolerated during their lives. The favourable position of Mr. 
Pelham gave a new opening to Jewish enterprise in England towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1749 Benjamin Disraeli, 
the grandfather of the present Prime Minister, who may, perhaps^ 
have had Shylock or Tubal among his ancestors, settled in England. 
At this time. Lord Beaconsfield records, There might be found, 
among other Jewish families flourishing in this country, the Villa 
Beals, who brought wealth to these shores almost as great os their 
name, though that is«the second in Portugal, and who have twice allied 
themselves with the English aristocracy : the Medinas, the Laras, who 
were our kinsmen, and the Mendez de Costas, who, I believe, still 
exist.” Mr. Pelham’s good intentions bore fruit, but not very lasting 
fruit. The Jews’ Naturalisation Bill, which ho succeeded in passing 
in 1753, was repealed the next year after his death by the Duke of 
Newcastle, under the influence of a popular* and ecclesiastical 
clamour which must have taught theYenetian emigrant that he had 
little to expect from liberal opinion in England. Sir John Barnard 
put the conclusive argument that if the Jews wore allowed to hold 
land in this countr}'’, all security would be gone for the maintenance 
of Christianity as the fashionable religion. But the argument of the 
streets was yet more decisive. Political recognition would probably 
have cost the Jews such social toleration as they enjoyed by the 
connivance of interest rather than that of generosity or friendship. 
If the policy of Mr. Pelham had been persisted in and extended, the 
character and career of the present Prime Minister might have been 
very diflerent from that which wo propose to examine. The Jewish 
families, his among the rest, were forced to remain foreigners and 
Israelites. They were not allowed to become Englishmen. The 
development of a new species, by the process of evolution and trans- 
formation, is, according to the most trustworthy authorities in 
natural history, a very slow one, except in cases of very rare 
flexibility. There has not yet been time fof the conversion of the 
Jew into the true Briton. This would require Ovid’s metamorphosis, 
and not Darwin’s. Certainly a century and a quarter of residence 
in England on the part of his ancestors and himself has left little 
trace on the mind and character of Lord Beaconsfield. He is in 
almost every essential point far more of a Venetian and a Jew than 
of an Englishman. The two cities to which his imagination 
stretches backwards most constantly and affectionately arc Jerusalem 
and Venice. They enter into his political visions, in which Lord 
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Beaconsfield takes things a great deal more seriously than he does 
his dealings with practical English politics, in which there is always 
a great deal of inakc-hclieve, too obvious to be called deceptive. 
Thackeray has remarked upon the odd fate which sent Mr. G. P. R. 
James as consul to the only city in Europe in which it would be im- 
possible for him to encounter the two horsemen, at least with their 
horses, who ligurc on the first page of nearly all his romances. 
It was an odder destiny which derived the champion of the 
British territorial interest and landed aristocracy from a race 
•debarred from owning property in land, and from a city in which 
from the nature of the case a t(jrritorial aristocracy could not exist. 
Perhaps the principle) of reaction and antagonism made the descendant 
of a family of* Venetian Jews„ the chaminon and representative of the 
large-acred lords and squires of England. More probably it was his 
possession in tlie niueteentli century of that faculty which Renan 
has noted in the Jew of the first century. It is another instance of the 
wonderful dexterity of the Hebrew in throwing himself into the 
•current of ideas foreign to liini, and of humouring tlie prejudices of 
the people among whom he nuiy be thrown for his own advantage. 

Lord Bcaconsfield has described the home of his gimidfather at 
Enfield in a few delicate yet distinct touches. The Venetian settler 
was a zealous man of business and an accomplished man of the world. 
Ho occupied himself impartially in trade and pleasure, dividing his 
time between activity in making a fortune and the sweet indolence 
of its enjoyment. He laid out an Italian garden at Enfield, he 
played whist W’itli Sir Horace Mann, ho ate macaroni which was 
dressed by the Venetian consul — ^who, we hope, was w^orthy of the 
•confidence thus re2)oscd in him, and dressed his macaroni as skil- 
fully us the Prime Minister in Contarini Fleming was reported to 
have made cream cheeses. Lord Beaconsficld, who was a lad of 
twelve when his grandfather died, draws his character witli evident 
sympathy for it, both in its fine gentleman or macaroni aspect, and 
on its more strenuous business side. Perhaps there is some con- 
sciousness of inherited qualities and aptitudes in his delineation of 
the Venetian emigrant as a man of ‘‘ardent character, sanguine, 
oourageous, speculative* and fortunate ; with a temper which no dis- 
appointment could disturb and a brain amid reverses full of resource.” 
In the sketch of his father there is more tenderness, and even a touch 
of something like afibetionate compassion. Isaac Disraeli lived 
only in his libraryand his literary projects, careless of the politics of 
the day, and indeed utterly unintelligent of them. In these two 
men it is not perhaps fanciful to trace, in addition to the workings 
of natural character and tastes, the influences of isolation from the 
society in which they lived, owing to the prejudices of race, religion, 
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and the undefined social prescription thence derivedi which hemmed 
in them in a sort of moral Ghetto or Juden Strasse. The grandfather 
sought a refuge in tho ordinary commercial enterprises of the Jew 
and in the amusements of the exile. The father fled from his own 
world and his own time into the past and to his books. A sense of 
isolation and detachment was apparently impressed upon the house- 
hold. 

But to complete the understanding of the silent influence of per- 
sons and feelings which is likely to have contributed insensibly to 
shape the character and aims of the lad who was afterwards to be 
IVimo Minister of England, another figure needs to be sketched in 
the family group. Ijord Bcaconsficld has not omitted it from his 
picture of a Jewish interior, though it must have required some 
courage to draw its outlines, as he has done, with stern strokes 
and an unfaltering hand. In the two men, father and son, we see the 
flexible and accommodating nature of the Jew who hows to circum- 
stances, and with a patient shrug lets the ^vorld pass in which he 
is disinherited and j^i'oscribcd. But the Jewish character has 
another side tlian. that of accommodation and acquiescence. 
It has a fierceness of hate and resentment which, when it cannot 
wreak its passions upon its enemies and persecutors, preys upon and 
rends itself. Lord Bcaconsficld describes his grandmother as hating 
» her race, and as detesting the very name which her marriage had 
given her, and ^vhich was a perpetual w’ltncss of her Jewish con- 
nexions. lie adds that she was ** so mortified by lier social position 
that she lived until eiglity without indulging a tender expression.'^ 
It is perhaps from this strange figure, in which it is easy to recog- 
nise in an introverted form the stern lineaments that have marked 
the zealots and fanatics of the race, that the author of Daniel 
Doronda has drawn the Jew-hating Jewess who is the mother of her 
hero. Lord Bcaconsficld had never probably at any period of his 
career much in common with the amiable walking gentleman whom 
the genius of George Eliot has vainly endeavoured to convert into a 
man of thought and action. But Daniel Dcronda could not more 
thoroughly and openly avow tho ties of blood, which in spite of an 
ostensibly Christian profession and training bound him to his 
people, than Lord Beaconsfield has always done. So far as has 
depended upon himself, ho has been faithful to the purpose of his 
ancestors, who on their escape from Spain to Venice assumed tho 
name of Disraeli, a name never borne before or ^ince by any other 
family in order that their race might be for ever recognised." 
Lord Bcaconsficld has never been untrue in spirit to this virtual vow 
of a persecuted house, “grateful to the God of Jacob, who had, 
sustained them through unprecedented trials, and guarded them 
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through unheard-of perils/’ Perhaps on the whole, though the 
error is on tho side of courage and manliness, he has been almost too 
ostentatiously faithful to it. Judaism and tho Jews have been thrust 
by him with an almost unnecessary pertinacity into English politics 
and literature. Tho consciousness of his race and of their faith 
seems never to escape him. Lord Bcaconsfield has made that a 
matter of honourable pride, and even occasionally of something like 
bravado, which was to his ancestress one of life-long shame and 
torment. He has never been able to leave the matter alone, and to 
consider the question of Jew or Gentile as a thing socially ^and 
politically indifferent. Perhaps this would have been impossible in 
the midst of the prejudices of race and religion by which ho has been 
surrounded, and in face of the coarse insults which those prejudices 
have occasionally prompted. Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct on this 
point during tho whole of his political and literary career is entitled 
to genuine and cordial respect. Even the extravagances into which 
ho has been betrayed are extravagances of courageous chainpionshii) 
and of manly self-assertion. They deserve indulgent and tender 
treatment. No one can judge of them fairly who does not keep in 
mind the mortifying and sometimes painful and cruel domestic 
experiences out of which they have sprung. Of the builders 
of the Temple in Jerusalem it is recorded that every one with 
one of his hands -wrought in tho work, and with the other hand 
held a weapon. For the builders every one had his sword 
girded by his side and so builded.” In rebuilding tho fortunes 
of their race in Europe tho Jews have laboured under precisely 
similar conditions. Toiling under tho eyes of watchful and relent- 
less enmity, with one of their hands they have wrought in the work, 
and with the other hand licld a weapon. In no one has this 
militant attitude, half defensive, half offensive, but only aggressive 
for the sake of more effectual self-defence, been more conspicuous 
and successful than in liord Bcaconsfield. But the success is not 
personal merely or his alone. He is but tho signal type, the pre- 
rogative instance of the completeness of the conquest by which the 
Jewish captivity, like captive Greece, has t^ken captive its fierce 
victor. Lord Beaconsfield has been in his way, not less than his 
Alroy, a Prince of the Captivity, and to have become Prime Minister 
of England, even at the cost of quitting the faith of his fathers, 
is not a less achievement than, like his hero, to have become 
caliph. • 

In literature. Lord Beaconsfield has been essentially a Jewish 
apologist ; Josephus and the false Aristobulus simply anticipated his 
method, or rather he applied theirs with a difference. They set them- 
selves to prove to an indifferent and laughing Gentile world that the 
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philosophy and morals of the Greek and Roman poets and sages were 
derived from the Hebrew Scriptures ; and perpetrated not a few 
forgeries to make ^od their point. Lord Beaoonsfield has with 
more boldness claimed as of Jewish race nearly all the most dis- 
tinguished men of science and art, of thought and actioUi whom 
modem Europe has produced, and in doing so has been genealogically 
a rather credulous Apclla. Ho has pleaded the cause of his race 
and original faith with one great advantage. He has done so os an 
ostensible convert to Christianity. But he is essentially, if wo may 
use a distinction as old as the religion itself, a Hebrew and not a 
Gentile Christian. His view of the religion is perhaps rather 
peculiar in our day, whatever it may have been two thousand years 
ago. He apparently regards it as a kind of second part or continua- 
tion of Judaism, bearing the same sort of relation to it of affiliation 
and of inferiority as that which the second part of Faust sustains to 
the first; or which Paradise Begaincd has to Paradise Lost. The 
work is genuine ; it is, perhaps, a necessary supplement to its pre- 
decessor and rccomplction of it, but showing signs of the old age and 
the declining powers of the race from whoso religious genius it has 
sprung. Of course, Lord Bcaconsficld docs not say as much os this. 
He does not even insinuate it. Nevertheless, an impression such 
as that we have conveyed is distinctly produced. If we may trust 
• statements commonly made, Lord Bcaconsfield owes in the main to 
accident his opportunity of pleading, in the character of a professor 
of the second part of the Jewish religion, on behalf of the social and 
personal claims and the civil rights of tlioso of his race who accept 
only the first. Through a personal quarrel Isaac Disraeli broke off 
relations with the synagogue without entering into any relations with 
the Church. It is said that the Church of England is indebted to 
the good nature of that heathen money-changer and verse-maker, 
Samuel Rogers, for the presence of Lord Bcaconsfield among its 
faithful sons. Rogers did not kidnap the young Benjamin Disradi as 
the young Mortara was kidnapped. He was not consumed by any zeal 
for souls. Thinking it hard that an empty form should stand in the way 
of a clever boy’s prospects, Rogers it is said, wc do not know with what 
truth, took him off to St. Andrew’s Church,* Holborn. There it is 
certain that on Slst of July, 1817, Benjamin Disraeli, ''said to be 
about twelve years of age,” as the baptismal register records, was 
made perhaps as much of a Christian as ho ever became. * What- 
ever the instrumentality employed, Benjamin Disraeli became a 
member of the Church of England in the year 1817, and as such 
entered upon all'the privileges, civil and political, which were still 
denied not only to Jews and unbelievers but to Papists and disv 
senters. 
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The discipline of a private academy, and, it is said, of a soli- 
citor’s office, wore substituted in his case for that of the public school 
and the university. Whatever the loss to him may have been 
morally and socially, Lord Beaconsficld has never been deficient 
in those intellectual attainments which it is common to connect 
with university training — too exclusively, as the names of Mill and 
Grote have sufficiently shown even to a British House of Commons. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that what seems a premature 
mannishness should Iiave tlirust young Disraeli into the world of 
action and of authorship, when he would liave been more n{iturally 
and profitably under the discipline of pupilage and spurred by 
tlie emulation and friendships of college life. A certain self- 
enclosure and isolation to A\ihich he has been prone through life 
miglit have been in some degree combated, if Lord Beaconsfield had 
ever been a boy among boys or a young man among young men. 
•Silence and the concentrated self-absorption, which save at rare 
moments have marked him in Parliament and in general society, 
might have given way if more genial influences in early manhood 
had followed ui)on the uiihapi^y experience to which his race and 
religion subjected his childhood. It would probably be a mistake 
to read the more remarkable of his earlier novels, Vivian Grey and 
Contariui Fleming, as directly and designedly autobiographic. If 
the author had been consciously drawing his own portrait in either, 
the lineaments would almost certainly have been more pleasing. 
Tlie tone of mockery and burlesque with which the young heroes 
comment on their own j)rocccding8 w’ould have been spared. It is 
quite obvious that the author of Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming 
regards those young gentlemen as very often a pair of intolerably 
conceited and unamiablc jackanapes, who would have been the better 
for a chastening. Unconsciously, however, the ideas over which 
the author’s mind 'was brooding, ideas springing out of his own 
position in society and his relations to life, constantly appear. A 
very young writer who has had very little experience of mankind 
and the world, describes himself without knowing it because he has 
nothing else to describe. Vivian Grey’s lament : “ If I were the 
son of a millionaire or a noble, I might have all. Curse on my lot ! 
that the want of a few rascal counters, the possession of a little rascal 
blood, should mar my fortime,” is very likely, w'ith the patriotic 
change 6f a single word, to have been on the lips of the younger Disraeli. 
In the preface to Cdntarini Fleming, again, the author sets forth one of 
the aims which ho had in writing. lie “ endeavoured,” he ssys, 
to conceive a character whose position in life should bo at variance 
and, as it were, in constant conflict with his temperament. . . • The 
combination that connected in one being Scandinavia and the South, 
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and made tho image of a distant and most romantic city continually 
act upon a nervous temperament surrounded by the snows and forests 
of tho north, though novel, it is believed, in literature, was by no 
means an impossible or even an improbable one.” If we substitute the 
mist and rain of England for the snows and forests of Scandinavia, and 
conceive the image of Jerusalem as well as that of Venice constantly 
present to the mind of the exile, we have a combination not only 
possible in literature but actual in tho author's own experience. 
Coutarini Fleming grew out of a pilgrimage to the East and to 
Jerusalem, which took in Spain and Venice and all tho ancestral 
lands through which the author's race and house had passed 
during the long wanderings of their exile. The feeling which 
animates the passage we have (piotcd from the preface of Contarini 
Fleming, finds constant expression all* tlirough tho work. There 
is very likely no conscious personal identification of the author and 
the liero ; but the pervading sentiment is for that all the deeper. 

Sonic exemption,” Contarini hopes, “ from the sectarian prejudices 
which embitter life may be surely expected from one who, by a 
curious combination of circumstances, finds himself without country, 
M'ithout kindredj and without friends. 'Wliercvcr I moved I looked 
around me and beheld a race different from myself. There was no 
sympathy between my frame and the rigid climate whither I had 
been brought to live.” ‘‘ Their blue eyes, their flaxen hair and 
their white visages claimed no kith and kindred with my Venetian 
countenance.” Again Contarini declaims against the vast quantity 
of dull, lowering, entangling tics that formed the great domestic 
mesh, and hound me to a country which I detested, covered me with 
a climate which killed me, surrounded me with manners with which 
I could not sympathize.” In Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming 
the two barriers which stood in the way of political ambition aro 
presented separately. In a plutocratic aristocracy a poor plebeian 
laments his possession of rascal blood, or blood more damaging than 
that of rascaldom, and }us lack of rascal counters. In Scandinavia 
the hero meets the obstacle of foreign race and uncongenial tempera- 
ment. The foreign adventurers who have been able to overcome 
difficulties such as these arc the object of Contarini Fleming's most 
constant and earnest admiration. Alheroni and Bipperda aro states- 
men for whom something like enthusiasm is expressed. Lord 
Bcaconsficld has been more lucky or more dexterous than either of 
these political fortune-hunters, between tho latter of whom and 
himself there is a certain resemblance, especially in tho theological 
speculations with which they have amused their leisure. 

A character and a mind foimed in the domestic and social circum* 
stances out of which the stories of Vivian Grey and Contariiil 
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Fleming naturally came, and which they expressed with a faithful- 
ness all the greater for being undesigned, needed above all others 
the discipline of an English home, and would have been the better 
for the equal companionship of the public school and the university. 
By no one of these roots was Lord Bcaconsfield fixed in British soil. 
He may be compared rather to one of those air-plants which draw 
their nourishment and take their colour from the atmosphere which 
surrounds them, and in which they fioat, but which lay no hold of the 
solid earth. Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming were written at 
some interval of time, the former appearing in 1820, the latter in 
1831. There is, however, a certain natural connection between the 
two in the unwitting disclosure of their author’s purpose and 
character which they contain. TJiey reveal to us the aims and 
feelings with which their author entered upon the political career 
which wo propose to review, and of which they arc the preface. It 
is impossible to understand Lord Bcaconsfield without them. It 
may not be possible quite to understand him with them. But 
neither the books nor the man can be comprehended or judged with 
due indulgence apart from each other. To the same literary period 
belong The Young Duke, Alroy, and The Eevolutionary Epic. All 
these works seem to have been produced not because the writer was 
full of some theme or conception which claimed expression, but 
because ho was a candidate for personal distinction, and was resolved 
to obtain it by one means or another. The Eevolutionary Epic is 
suggested by the reflection that Homer having produced the heroic 
epic, and Virgil the political epic, Dante the national epic, and 
Milton the religious epic, for Disraeli the Younger there remained 
the revolutionary epic. In the event of the public failing to 
recognise, and to be quick about it, the poetic heir of Homer, VirgiJ, 
Dante, and Milton, the inspired poet pledged himself “ without a pang 
to hurlhisLyre to Limbo,” both of which words begin most fortunately 
and expressively with L. He had no desire to sing to a world which 
was as the deaf adder to the charmer. Eepeating a remark which 
he had formerly put into the mouths of Vivian Grey and Contarini 
Fleming, “I am not,” he says, *‘one of those who find consolation for 
the neglect of my contemporaries in the imr ginary plaudits of a more 
sympathetic posterity.” With Lord Bcaconsfield it is all a question 
of applause. The title-page of the Eevolutionary Epic sots forth in 
monumentalstylethatitis^tho work of Disrach the Younger, author of 
the Psychological Eomance,” a species of composition of whichDisraeli 
the Younger seems to have supposed that ho was the inventor in Oon- 
tarini Fleming. In that work he had sot forth a doctrine of poetical 
expression which seems afterwards to have commended itself to Mr. 
Carlyle. Lord Bcaconsfield holds, or then held, that the metrical 
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form of poetry is due to the fact that it was at first composed to he soug 
to the lyre, and that the artifices of diction and the barbaric clash of 
rhyme are ill adapted to an age in which reading has taken the place 
of recitation. 

The Wonderful Tale of Alroy, which, however, does not want 
its artifices of diction, and its occasional clash of rhyme, was 
composed in its more impassioned portions on this principle. 
Disraeli the Younger was essentially on inventor and projector in 
literature. The craving for fume prompted one extravagant design 
after another. Expressed in the plainest tenns, and urged with a 
reiteration which even the author’s liveliness does not always rescue 
from tediousness in his early writings, Vivian Grey and Contarini 
Fleming have no other aim in life than to be notorious and powerful, 
chiefly by duping or terrifying others. •Contarini had a deep convic- 
tion that life would bo iuiolerablc unless he were the greatest of 
men. The desire of distinction and of astounding action raged in 
his infantile soul. Nor docs ho care to win by fair means. His de- 
scription of a schoolboy fight and of his demeanour in it is prophetic 
of the spirit in which the writer’s political gladiatorship has been 
conducted. It i« the author of the Letters of Eunnymede and the 
assailant of Sir Robert Feel w'ho writc's of tliis schoolboy struggle : 

** I M'ould not have waited for their silly rules of mock-combat, but 
have destroyed him in his prostration.” A similar indifference , 
to the rules of the ring and to fair hitting has frequently been 
observable in Lord Dcaconsfield’s ]3olitical encounters. Fame ' 
is essential to Contarini, though not posthumous fame. Whether 
it is to be won as a brigand or us a warrior, as a prime minister or 
us a revolutionary leader, as a diplomatist or as a conspirator, is a 
matter of only secondary moment. Tlmt may be us time and chance 
shall determine. The great thing is to wield authority conspicuously 
and magnificently, to be feared and to be envied. That this power 
is to be used for the good of others never for one moment occurs to 
the heroes of Lord Beaconsfield’s early novels. It maybe said that he 
is simply describing the wild notions and dreams with which the 
brains of boys swarm, while they are still in the merely predatory 
and animal stage which precedes the civilised and human one> in the 
development of individual character as well as of nature and society. 
Wo are quite ready to make such allowance as this consideration 
requires. But Lord Beaconsfield’s heroes never pass into a further 
stage. There is no sign that he recognises one. It is quite easy to 
see the explanation of this shortcoming. The bonds of country and of 
class have from the very nature of the case scarcely existed for Lord' 
Beaconsfield. The non-personal elements which bind most men by 
a thousand ties to the community of which they are members, and 
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the lesser communities, local or of organized sentiment and opinion, 
’into which every nation is divided, have been for him as if they were 
not. The circumstances of his birtli, the legislation and social 
temper of the country to which his ancestry transferred them- 
selves a century and u quarter since, the inherited qualities of 
a race whose habits of mind and character have been formed 
by nearly two thousand years of persecution and social slight, 
have hindered Lord Beuconsfield from cultivating that subor- 
dination of mere personal greed, whether of fame, or wealth, or 
power, to the well-being of a sect, a part)", a class, a nation, without 
which a genuine community is impossible. In this moral banish- 
ment the social and even human element in man is suppressed, 
or grows up but feebly from its root in what is individual, self- 
seeking and animal. The One apparent exception in Lord Beacons- 
ficld’s case is, when properly viewed, simply an illustration of the 
general rule. He has been true to the Jewish people who arc 
really his country and church, lie has quitted them in semblance, 
but in so doing he has helped them, to plead for them the more 
effectually. For the rest a certain fidelity, as of a Swiss mercenary 
to the chief or party in whose service he has enlisted, belongs to him 
conspicuously. 

It is scarcely Lord Beaconsficld's fault, all things considered, 
that his career has not been in its main features that of an 
English statesman, but rather that of a foreign political adven- 
turer. An unfair standard is applied to it when it is judged by 
the tests by which we try politicians of Englisli blood and train- 
ing. The Pliilijipe Daims, the Alberonis, the Ripperdas of countries 
and times different and remote from our own, arc the politicians with 
whom at least during a great part of his public life he may most natu- 
rally and fairly be compared. Among political adventurers, iidmitting 
the lawfulness of the calling, he holds an intellectually conspicuous, 
and even by comparison a morally respectable place. [I'he hatred of the 
Whig oligarchy which runs through the Letters of Runnyraede, and 
which has^spired many a gibe and scoff from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
lips and pen^liuring half a century, is probably as genuine a senti- 
ment as either^ or jyiy one else has evr vonterfained. It springs 
from the same robt as his admiration of Bolingbroke. A personal 
rule, the monarchy\f a patriot king holding himself above the strife 
of party, andthcrefor\ beyond its control, gives the adventurer and the 
favourite opportunities which it is not easy to find under any other 
system. It opens doors wlhich an oligarchy, Venetian or Whig, tries to 
keep closed. Lord Bcacwsfield has not only defended Bolingbroke’s 
doctrines ill his Letters tv a Noble and Learned Lord in Vindication 
of the English Gonstituti m, and elsewhere, but he has striven in later 
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years to give effect to them. He has done so, it is true, by the 
instrumentality of that very system of government by party, which 
in his more candid momente he decries, and of that aristocratic 
for which he every now and then intimates a sort of good-natured 
contempt. Circumstances made Lord Beaconsfield a political soldier 
of fortune. In the reign of Queen Anno he would probably have 
been the pamphleteer of a faction. Under GhK>rgo III. he would have 
been the dependant and parliamentary spokesman of a great noble, 
as Barre was of liord Shelburne, whom Lord Beaconsfield admires 
only less than ho admires Bolingbroke, and in part for the same 
reasons. Under the reign of Queen Victoria he has passed through 
both these embryo stages, as is the law with fully developed animals, 
lie has been the pamphleteer of a party, and the parliamentary 
spokesman of aristocratic chiefs. Ho was the Barrd of Lord George 
Bentinck and of Lord Derby. But he has brought the art of 
political adventure to a higher point than it has reached in England 
since the full dcYelopment of parliamentary institutions. Probably 
two thi]igs were needed for this perfect and final success. The 
formation under the personal and hereditary influences which we 
have endcavourdd to trace of a typical adventurer was one of these 
conditions. The reign of a female sovereign was the other. It was 
(iucen Anne who made Bolingbroke possible. Queen Victoria has 
been as essential to Lord Beaconsfield. The faint parody of Boling- 
broke’s career and doctrine which Lord Beaconsfield has been able 
to exhibit has required a state of things resembling, though but 
distantly, that which prevailed under the latest preceding Queen 
Regnant. 

{To he contuiuciL) 
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POLITICS IN AUSTRALASIA. 


It was inevitable that, directly the Australian colonies emerged 
from the plantation stage of existence, and a native population 
had grown up which regarded them as its home, new and peculiar 
problems would arise which would test the political capacities of 
our race to the highest degree, and might, in their solution, afford 
oxamplos which would as largely influence the course of government 
in Great Dritain us the successful embodiment of republicanism in 
the United States has done. ^Such problems have already presented 
themselves ; and their appearance has been hastened by the swift 
development of steam and telegraphic communication, which has 
vastly tended to consolidate society in the colonics. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, nine-tenths of the European inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand regarded those countries as more camping- 
grounds for money-making purposes, and looked forward to a return 
to Great Britain as a matter of course. Now, nine-tenths of them 
treat the colonics as their homes, and political aspirations are 
awakened accordingly. They find themselves in new countries, 
freed from the social tics of Europe, able to build up any form 
of society which they please, and guarded against foreign aggres- 
sion by a mighty protectress, so leaving them at liberty to con- 
centrate their whole energies upon working out a noble destiny 
for themselves; and forthwith the national desire for progress 
receives an amazing impulse, while yearnings for social improve- 
ments of every kind stir within their breasts. These desires are 
beginning to vent themselves in action, and if the union between tho 
mother country and her Australasian colonies is gradually to be 
drawn closer, until finally a complete fusion is effected, then it is of 
essential importance that the political views of the colonies should be 
understood and to some extent at least sympathized with in Great 
Britain. 

One need, how’cver, •only take up the iftst London journal ono 
meets with containing an article upon Australasian affairs (I use the 
term Australasia ” as a convenient designation for Austridia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand) to learn how little comprehension of or 
sympathy with tlio political aims of the settlers is to bo found in 
England. A fair knowledge of the finance and commerce of the 
colonies is displayed, and of the advantages which they respectively 
offer to immigrants, but everything beyond is treated as lying in 
mist and darkness. The cause of this imperfection of knowledge is 
simple. Tho knowledge of Australasian politics exhibited in the 
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columns of tbe London newspapers and the speeches of inembss^ of 
Parliament seems to be gained fbr the most part, not from personal 
experience or conyersation with genuine settlers, hut from blue 
books, from squatters and successful traders who, after a sojourn in 
some colony for a few years, haye returned to England, imbued not 
with colonial ideas, but with the conyiction that a colony is an ex- 
cellent mcmey-making machine, which would be perfect but for the 
interference of the land agitators. The information thus gathered 
is supplemented with pickings from the yoluminous essays, of am- 
bitious colonial politicians, who haye made their way to England 
in the hope of acquiring a political position there, and accordingly 
frame their dissertations, not with u view to expressing the ideas of 
the permanent colonists, but so as to megt the current fancy at home 
respecting the government of the colonics. It is not, howeyer, with 
non-resident speculators or ambitious politicians, who merely regard 
the colonies as stepping-stones to greatness, that the Imperial 
statesman will have to reckon, when ho comes to touch those large 
colonial questions which aro looming up for his consideration, but 
with the body of permanent settlers, many of whom have never seen 
England, and none of whom intend to place their foot on its shores, 
except for a passing visit, and he must satisfy their hopes and! 
longings before he can achieve a satisfactory result to his labour. 

There is a second reason for the lack of appreciation of colonial 
politics to which I have adverted. Colonial politics, when discussed 
' in Great Britain, arc invariably treated from a home point of view» 
Free Trade has proved remarkably successful in promoting the com- 
mercial prosperity of the mother country ; therefore the colonists of 
Victoria ought to adopt a Free Trade tariff, and are rank heretics for 
presuming to think that Protectionist principles aro better suited to 
the peculiar circumstances of the coleny. The argument, indeed, is 
not put in that bold shape — ^there is much talk of immutable prin- 
ciples and the like, but that is the pith of it. Immediate confedera- 
tion of groups of colonics is the ruling fancy in Downing Street ; 
therefore the Cape colonists are singularly blind not to see the- 
advantages of confederation at a glance. And so on all round the 
compass. The colonists, who understand their own wants and sur- 
roundings, are always wrong ; the homo mentors, who are usually 
quite ignorant of them, aro invariably right. The general conserva- 
tism of thought in Great Britain helps to keep up the misconception. 
An English Liberal is, in many respects, a Tory ns compared with 
his Victorian brother. 

The student of Australasian politics must start with the axiom* 
that society in Australia and I^ew Zealand is democratic to the core.^. 
The terms Liberal, Conservative, and Democrat are bandied about 
in those colonies, but they are merely used for want of more* 
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appropriate terms. They are names and nothing more. There is a 
plutocracy, but no aristocracy. Hence arises one of the difficulties 
which have occurred iii the working of parliamentary institutions in 
Australia and Xcw Zealand. Suitable materials for a second legis- 
lative chamber are lacking. All the colonies which arc under 
responsible government possess a second chamber ; and in each of 
them more or less of dibsatisfaction prevails regarding its constitution 
and working. These chambers arc variously constituted. In New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand their members are 
nominated by the Crown, while in Victoria and South Australia the 
elective principle is in force. Yet it is in Victoria that the conflicts 
between the Upper and Lower Houses of the Assembly have been the 
warmest, and the 2)02jular dislike of the Upper House is the most 
intense. These chambers, whatever the nature of their constitution 
may be, always fall into Ihe hands of one 2)articular class of the 
community — the squatters and their business connections — and the 
interests of this class arc directly antagonistic to those of the bulk of 
the people on the question which is the moving-spring of Austral- 
asian politics, namedy, the land question. If that w'ore got rid of, it 
might be tolerably easy to devise a two-chamber system, in which the 
two Houses could work in harmony together and in accord with 
public opinion ; but, as I shall presently show, the land question is 
likely to prove a permanent source of trouble to these colonics. 

If the Upper Houses of tlio Australasian Assemblies have failed to 
obtain public confidence, the Lower Houses have been equally 
unsuccessful in securing 2)ublic respect; wliilo the Parliaments us 
bodies have failed to eslablish a sound system of government, and to 
vindicate their right to be treated as permanent institutions. Here, 
again, a little refle(jtion will reveal the causes of the mischief. The 
colonists have no foreign affairs to discuss ; hence there is nothing 
r/l/ extra to give a tone to the debates in the assemblies, or open up 
broad lines of i)olicy ; while from within, corruj)tiug influences are 
for ever welling up to disturb tho mind of the legislator, and 
prevent him from carrying out projects having for their sole end the 
common weal. What has chiefly served to demoralise the colonial 
assemblies is the laige-sums of money whi» k they arc called upon to 
appropriate for 2)ublic works, and the extensive inroads which they 
have made upon private enterprise. The assemblies, in addition to 
being legislative bodies, arc likewise Imge Boards of Works. They 
spend sums of money which, in comparison of the size of the com- 
munities, must bo styled immense, in constructing railways, roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, public buildings, wharfs, and w'orks of every 
kind adapted, or supposed to be adapted, to promote the development 
of tho country and the prosperity of its inhabitants. To confine the 
expenditure to w^orks of real utility is impossible. A minister, when 
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contemplating a new public work, bns to consider not only wbat 
ought to be done, but what ho is likely to bo able to carry through 
the Assembly. The most he can expect to accomplish is the con* 
struction of some arterial work, by giving sops to places which will 
not directly beneht by it. If he be unscrupulous ho finds little 
difficulty in lengthening his tenure of office by means of expenditure 
on works which are not required, and so virtually buying the votes 
of the members for the districts which profit by tho outlay. “ Poli- 
tical railways'' is a colloquialism with a definite meaning in the 
Australasian colonies. It is one of tho evil eflccts of the heaping up 
of what should be local functions upon the legislatures, that the 
constituencies, like their representatives, become demoralised, so that 
executive, legislature, and constituenc 4 .‘S fall into tho common pit. 
A late prime minister of New Zealand once frankly told a con- 
stituency represented by a member of the parliamentary Opposition 
that, if they wanted roads and bridges made in their district, they 
must elect a representative who urould support the Ministry. He 
was experienced in these matters, and knew very well what ho waft 
about. In a country district, where a general rise in tho value of 
property might possibly ensue from the construction of u railway or 
some other costly public work, what tlie settlers demand of a candi- 
date for their suftrngos is not high personal character and fixed 
political i)rinc iplcs, but ample promises to badger tho Ministry and 
strive by hook or by crook to get this work executed. In a com- 
petition of this kind, tho cnteiprising storekeeper will always beat 
the educated gentleman. These remarks may be illustrated by 
reference to the House of llepresentatives of New Zealand, Until 
recently the settlers of New Zealand wore accustomed to point to- 
that House with pride, as being distinguished above all the Aus- 
tralian legislatures by the high tone of its debates and proceedings 
and tho justice of the claim seemed to bo generally admitted. Up 
to the year 1870 the General Government had spent scarcely any- 
thing in public works, the Provisional Government performing the 
task of oijcning up tho country for settlement and providing funds 
for immigration. But in 1870 tho General Government took a now 
departure, and entered upon a scheme of public works and immigra- 
tion which has already entailed an outlay of some thirteen millions 
of borrowed money, and the certainty of a large supplemental 
expenditure. The immediate eifect was the utter demoralisation of 
the House of Representatives. Members sold their votes for 
billets" (in plain lilnglish, government situations), or for tho 
purpose of securing a heavy expenditure in their respective districts ; 
the Ministry was compliant; the House virtually abandoned its 
control over the public purse, and permitted the Ministry to do what 
it pleased ; until finally the Government, plunged into financial 
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difficulties, grasped at the provincial revenues for relief ; provincial 
institutions were destroyed, and the constitution fell with a cradli, 
leaving the House of Eepresentatives a mark for every reviler. 
There is not at this moment a representative assembly in the 
Australian colonies which stands lower in public estimation than the 
New Zealand House of Representatives. 

It has frequently been said that the existence of parties is essen- 
tial to the proper working of the sj'stem of responsible government. 
In Victoria a “ Liberal '' party has developed itself with fixed aims 
and principles ; but it has no rival party to contend with. It has 
to fight with numerous and powerful adversaries, now gathered 
under one standard and now under another, united only by the tie 
of hatred to the common ioc, but not with an organized party. 
Elsewhere political parties have not yet sprung into existence. In 
Now South Wales for many years political .struggles have turned 
mainly on the question whether Sir John Robertson or Sir Henry 
Parkes should hold office, and this circumstance may bo taken as an 
example of the want of dignity in the contests in the Australian 
assemblies. A ministry holds office just so long as it can satisfy the 
selfish demands of a section of its 8upport(;rs, and no longer. The 
want of parties with definite principles gives rise to a deplorable 
laxity of conduct in public men. The grossest treachery is con- 
stantly committed in the assemblies and condoned. Ono year a 
member will be found on the Opposition side of the House vigorously 
denouncing a certain measure as being fraught with the deepest 
injury to the country, and using his utmost exertions to get it 
rejected ; but when the next session opens, he is discovered seated 
on the ministerial benches, among his quondam opponents, ex- 
tolling that selfsame measure, and promoting fresh measures to give 
it greater effect. And very little is thought about the matter. Tlie 
deserter is subjected to a few taunts from his former allies, but the 
affair is taken almost as a matter of course. He is only one among 
a multitude. The honourable politician is heavily handicapped in a 
raco of this kind. He is left in the lurch, while his unscrupulous 
competitor wins the prize which he knows how to use so well to his 
own advantage. And the loser is comfor Ad by the reflection that 
the authorities in Downing Street, in the distribution of Imperial 
titles and decorations, confine their favours to those whose names 
come most prominently before them, without reference to personal 
character or the manner in which power has been acquired. The 
assembly’s sense of honour is deadened, and the public learn to regard 
politicians as arcades omnes. The majority of a colonial assembly 
will permit the ministry to violate any constitutional principle or do 
any dirty action. It is quite impossible to imagine an Australasian 
assembly in which the Government had a large working majority 
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passing .a vote of censure upon it for the same reason as that whifAi 
induced the House of Commons to censure Lord Beaconsfield’i 
Government on account of Mr. Pigott’s appointment. On the con^ 
trary, if I wished to pursue an unpleasant theme, I could give a 
score of instances in which the majority in an Australian assembly 
has refused to express its disapproval of perfectly scandalous trans* 
actions, lest it shpuld weaken the position of the ministry. Yet, in 
the abstract, there is no reason why a colonial assembly should be 
less sensitive on such points than the House of Commons. 

The creed of the Victorian Liberal party consists of two funda* 
mental articles — the destruction of the overgrown landed estates in 
the colony, with a view to creating a numerous body of freeholders ; 
and the development of local manufactures by moans of a protective 
tariff. The two principles are not inseparably allied (and, in point 
of fact, the bulk of those who advocate a wide distribution of landed 
property in the neighbouring colonics are Free Traders), but still a 
certain connection between them may be traced. The Land 
lleformcrs of Australia and New Zealand have deeply studied tho 
social system of Great Britain. Like most hkiropoan students of 
the same subjects, they have come to the conclusion that those in- 
equalities in tho distribution of wealth by wliich nearly one million 
of our fellow-countrymen have been reduced to pauperism, and three 
or four times that number virtually stripped of their independence, 
arc principally due to a bad land system, which has forced an exces- 
sive number of tlie poorer classes into the towns, where they are 
brought under tho dominion of a hard mercantile and manufacturing 
mjimey Avhich throws enormous riches into tho bugs of a fow and 
converts millions into drudges. The aim of tho Land Ileformers is 
to prevent such a state of things being reproduced in Australia, and 
the first step is obviously the reduction of the vast freeholds, which 
have already been created, to reasonable dimensions. Yet every 
practical politician knows that the genius of our race will not be 
satisfied w'ith agricultural pursuits alone, and wet’o tho case other- 
wise, it would still be desirable to direct tho energies of the people 
to varied fields of industry. The doctrines of tho Victorian Liberals 
go beyond the bounds of positive politics, and get into the regions of 
philanthropy. They seek to use the State as a vast engine for im- 
proving tho condition of the poorer classes of tho community, and 
what tho labouring man demands more than anything else is that ho 
shall be provided with plenty of work at high wages. This tho 
Protectionists promise him, and even hard-headed men, destitute of 
sj’mpathy w'ith abstract theories, arc nevertheless found suj)porting 
the system of Protection on the simple ground that it serves to keep 
money and create work in the country. The argument, which hits 
tho popular taste is that, while Free Trade doctrines may suit^iha ^ 
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circumstances of an old country like Great Britain, they arc totally 
inapplicable to a young one, where manufactures require fostering 
during the early stages of their existence. This argument is won* 
derfully captivating; in fact, it seems irresistible. Nor have the 
Victorian Protectionists been unsuccessful in their efforts. They 
have not, indeed, so fur as one can judge from the conflicting 
statistics which are quoted on both sides, contrived to establish a 
greater variety of industry, or more flourishing industries, than New 
South Wales and New Zealand have done under Free Trade tariffs 
(although it must bo observed that the latter colony has given 
considerable aid, in one sliape and another, to local manufacturers) ; 
but, on the other hand, they have made substantial progress. And of 
course it is always open for tlie l*rotectionis(s to contend that, but 
for their assistance, Victf)ria woidd have possessed few or no manu- 
factures at all. The favourite assertion of zealous Free Traders, 
that Protection not only fails to promote, but actually retards the 
development of local manufactures, is scarcely 8ui)portahle so far as 
Victoria is concerned. In testing tlie working of the rival systems 
it must be remembered, too, that custom-house returns, from the 
nature of the case, are but imperfect tests ; and it may ho laid down 
as a general principle that liumaii happiness, or the real prosperity 
of a community, is not to ho gauged by mere compilations of figures 
which, reckoning up tlie sum total of the recorded trade of the 
country, divide the product amongst the j)opulatiou per capita^ and 
adjudge it blessed or unblessed accordingly. Practically, the jjrofits 
of trade do not flow into the pockets of the inhabitants of a country 
in equal shares, and it may well happen, under a vicious mercantile 
and manufacturing system, that the larger the trade, the deeper will 
be the degradation of .the bulk of the people. Hence tlie parade of 
figures in which the Free Trader delights, exercises little influence 
over the mind of the Australian Parliament. There is not the 
slightest sign of the decadence of Protectionist principles in Victoria. 
On the contrary, the Free Trade League, started a year or two ago 
under the supposition that the Free Traders of the colony required 
but proper organization to enable them to crush their opponents, 
frankly threw up the sptmge at the last elebtions, and now drags out 
a miserable existence. The Protectionists are fully triumphant in 


Victoria, and their leaders are animated by almost as-burning a zeal 
for the propagation of their doctrines as that which the Free 

Trade leaders in days gone by in England. Theujij^^^ carrying the 
war into the heart of the enemy’s co^and succeeded a 

short time ngo in winning a 'seat in New South 

Wdes, to the astonishment of r^^W^Ubmen. 

New Zealand is likewise movement; 
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heard there^ a cognate demand that the Government should cease to 
import railway and other material which could be manufactured in 
the colony, was recently supported by striking demonstrations in 
the large towns, in which both employers and employed took part 
The Government immediately yielded, and the rising storm was 
quelled ; but I look upon these demonstrations as indicative of a 
coming struggle between Freo Trade and Protection in Now Zealand. 
The origin of this outburst is worthy of note as illustrating how 
labour disturbances frequently arise in these colonies. The mechanics 
and other labouring men who were the prime movers in the agitation, 
wore mostly immigrants who had been brought into tho country at 
the public expense. Tho persons who principally promoted their 
introduction were the large landowners tyid the importers, the former 
being desirous of a plentiful supply of cheap labour, and the latter 
of a quick increase of the population, which would enable them to 
realise fortunes rapidly. Tens of thousands of immigrants wore 
consequently procured from Groat IJritain and the Continent by the 
Government, but no provision being made for their settlement upon 
the land, as soon as the loans began to run short' and a reaction to 
set in from tho abnormal activity which had been temporarily 
imparted to trade, many of these immigrants found themselves 
without work and without resources. Forthwith they raised the 
cry w’C have hoard, and, together with the rest of tho working popula- 
tion and other persons of small income, began to clamour for 
measures which, if they receive legislative sanction, will materially 
reduce the business of the importer, and impose heavy taxation upon 
him and tho large landowner. A kind of retributive justice is thus 
inflicted. Similar incidents have hu2)pcned in other colonies as 
the fruit of an excessive indulgence in free immigration. Tho 
Protectionists are as a body opponents of free immigration, otherwise 
they w'ould be inconsistent. But in practice it is ditficult for any of 
these colonies to adhere to the system of leaving immigration to take 
care of itself, because sudden flushes of prosperity every now and 
then come upon the community, when a demand for labour, which 
the local market is unable to satisfy, springs up in all quarters and 
the Government is bound to moAX*. Protection, I repeat, however 
unpleasant it may sound in the cars of political economists in 
England, is Avaxing, and Freo Trade waning, in strength in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

When Great Britain presented to her Australasian colonies 
hundreds of millions of acres of OroA^m lands, free and unencumbered, 
to do Avhat they pleased with, she made them tho noblest gift which 
a parent country ever bestowed upon its oflspring, and one Avhich, if 
wisely used, would have served as a means by which communities 
could have been created enjoying more equably diffused social pros* 
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parity than tho world has yet seen. Had the State retained in its 
hands the freehold of the soil, while granting fixity of tenure to the 
occupiers, a certain fund would have been provided capable of 
defraying all, or nearly all, the expenses of Government, and so 
liavu exempted the community from taxation. But the gift has 
proved a curse instead of a blessing. The administration of the 
])ublic estate has given rise to unbounded jobbery and corruption. 
It has awakened bitter class hatreds. It has aroused the demagogue 
from his slumber, and caused the richer classes to fight furiously for 
political power in order that they may thereby be enabled to manipu- 
late the Government so as to put money into their own pockets. 
Instead of a better state of society, prcciscl}'' the same state of society 
us exists in Great Britain^ is growing up in Australia and New 
Zealand. We Iiavo our abiisliouses, our charitable relief com- 
mittees, reporting that, but for their exertions, human beings would 
have died of starvation ; seamstresses keeping body and soul together 
on a few shillings a week ; filthy slums ; degraded vagrants ; a class 
devoted to crime. 

By way of contrast to these incipient developments of want and woe, 
wo have runholdcrs owning their quarter of a idillioii of acres of 
land apiece, with hundreds of thousands of sheep and cattle ; mer- 
chant farmers with palatial residences and immense wealth. Is it 
not plain that there is something radically w^rong in a system of 
colonisation which produces such results ? Is it surprising that 
those pensoiis who regard the colony in which they dwell as their ‘ 
home, should seek to apply a searching remedy to such a fundamental 
disease, oven though that remedy must perforce be of a nature alien 
to British modes of political thought ? The remedy, if it could be 
used, is simple enough. The population must be distributed over 
the country instead of being kept unduly concentrated in the towns. 
Victoria, roundly speaking, contains about 840,000 inhabitants, of 
whom some 240,000 are living in Melbourne and its suburbs, to say 
nothing of the residents in other large towns. Melbourne is the 
most striking instance of excessive urban development, but in all the 
colonics the same unfortunate tendency of the population to gravi- 
tate towards tho towns prevails, although J should be noticed that a 
liappy result has accrued in New Zealand through its being colonised 
from different centres, aided by its peculiar physical configuration, so 
that instead of having one overgrown capital like Victoria and New 
South Wales, it possesses four or five towns not materially differing 
in uze from one another, and whose rivalry seems likely to preserve 
a useful distribution of the urban population of the colony. Since all 
the colonial governments still own large tracts of Grown land avail- 
able for cultivation, it might at first sight appear a comparatively 
easy proceeding to reduce the town population within reasonable 
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limits by offering proper fiicilities for settlement. But the insapereble 
difficulty presents itself that the bulk of the land within paying 
tance of a market has already passed into private hands, or is held 
under pastoral leases. While settlement is thus balked or pro* 
grosses at a snail’s pace, vast freehold estates capable of famishing 
all the land required for the farmer in suitable localities, are being 
used for the grazing of sheep and cattle, while their owners, who 
have in many instances acquired them at an almost nominal price, 
use their political influence to shirk their fair share of the public 
burdens, and league with the pastoral tenants of tho Crown to exact, 
from tho Legislature improper concessions in favour of the latter. 

What renders the schism between the two divisions of the com- 
munity the wider is the fact that, taking tho colonics all round, the 
bulk of the squatters do not regard them as their homes, and look 
forward to returning to Great Britain as soon as fortune permits 
them to do so. Hence a wide divergence of aim exists between the 
squatters and the permanent settlers, which it is impossible to recon- 
cile. The squatters, in comparison of their numbers, exercise a 
remarkable political sway in Australia and New Zealand. They 
have hitherto bech the dominant faction in both, and the advocates of 
settlement have had to flght their way inch by inch. The first real 
political defeat sustained by the squatters occurred recently in 
Victoria, where matters have been brought to a crisis at an early 
period through the bulk of tho agricultural land having already 
*been alienated from the Crown. A^etoria contains the largest popu- 
lation, and, next to Tasmania, the smallest area of any of the Austra- 
lasian colonies ; while its settlers have always been distinguished for 
the vigour of their political life. The squatters, had they stood 
alone, would probably long since have been compelled to sun'ender 
at discretion, but they have found powerful allies in the banks and 
loan companies. The power of these bodies is enormous. No person 
can understand tho political events which have happened in *New 
Zealand during the past six or seven years without taking into 
account the vast influence exercised by them over the administration 
of public affairs in that country. The loan companies, for the most 
part, have their headquarters in London, where they are controlled 
by men whose only interest in the colonics is what they derive from 
the investment of money there. At the best, the companies are but 
money-making machines, and their action upon a government is 
proportionately mischievous. Both the banks and loon companies 
advance extensively upon station properties, and the latter frequently 
possess runs of their own. At the present moment probably one-half 
of the runs in New Zealand are mortgaged to these institutions, and 
the nominal owners are merely tenants of the properties. Political 
power fortified by associated wealth in this fashion is very hard *t6 
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shake. Hence much of the bitterness displayed in Australasian 
politics. 

* It is a grand mistake to suppose, as many writers for the London 
press seem to do, that the battles over the land question in these 
colonies are conflicts between a landed gentry on the one side and an 
uncultivated mob on the other. The large landowners of Australia 
and New Zealand have no pretensions to be a landed gentry. Many 
of them, indeed, arc educated gentlemen, and in former days, when 
they got most of their recruits from homo, a still larger number were 
so ; but the bulk of the squatters now consists of successful speculators, 
and consequently do not command the respect of the mass of the 
community, who, moreover, are unable to forget the political machi- 
nations by means of which the large estates were created, so that 
they do not look with the same reverence upon ‘‘the rights of 
property,” as embodied in these recently accpiired domains, as pooi)lc' 
in England are accustomed to feel with regard to the possessions oi‘ 
the large territorial proprietors there. The fact is likewise con- 
stantly present to the minds of the colonists that by the sheer 
progress of settlement and the expenditure of public money in the 
construction of roads, bridges, and railways, the value of the pro- 
perties of the large landowners has been enormously enhanced 
without the outlay of a single penny on their part. Doubtless 
the large landowiu'r is not the only person who reaps the benefit of 
“unearned incroinent,” but his gains are visible to every eye, and 
when ho becomes odious for other reasons, they are neither likely to 
be overlooked, nor their proportions nicely weighed. While the 
squatters are leagued with the moneyed interests, the educated classes 
are mostly ranked on the popular side. An educated man who lands 
in a colony without capital has little chance of growing rich. He is 
nowhere in the race with tlic rough, rude fellow, able to live any- 
where and on anything, and not very particular how ho gets money 
so long as ho gets it somehow. The former is apt to become the 
servant of the latter, — ^liis clerk, — ^maybe his shepherd or stockman. 
But he does not love his new-found superior for all that. His need 
for bread may compel him to refrain from noisy demonstrations ; but 
his vote at the ballot-Uox is given, not lor his employer, but for the 
candidate who promises to tear up his employer's power by the roots. 
There arc thousands of such men in these colonies — ^mon who are 
staunch Conservatives at heart, yet will vote even with the dema- 
gogue, in order to free the countiy from the tyranny of rich parvenm. 
A more stirring element of colonial society is, however, the numerous 
pushing young men of the humbler classes, who often possess a con- 
siderable knowledge of the science of politics, are always distinguished 
by mental vigour, und find a ready-made path before them in the 
colonies. Such gaen take the first place amongst popular favourites. 
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And a complete survey of the various forces which are moving 
colonial society will further show that the labouring classes display 
more political activity than their brethren at home are wont to do» 
and greater impatience of pontrol. Those who have come from the 
mother country have brought with them the traditions of their order, 
but the superior social independence, the wider field for their ambi- 
tion, AYhich they enjoy in this part of the world, and the intermixture 
of ranks which prevails here, make them naturally jealous of the 
growth of a state of things which, if consummated, must needs reduce 
them to their former condition of dependence, to escape from which 
was the prime motive of their emigration from Great Britain. They 
are likewise permeated with the doctrines of modern philosophy, 
with its sceptical and unsparing criticism of all things, sacred and 
profane. The high-class London pcrioflicals and the works of the 
best modern writers on politics, sociolog\% and physical science are 
far more widely read among the working classes of Australia and 
Xew Zealand than they are amongst the labouring classes at liome. 
-iVn athenoDum, with its library and reading-room well supplied with 
the literature of the day, is to be found in every colonial town. 
Debating socictios abound. Abstract questions are keenly discussed, 
and the younger members vie with one another in holding ‘‘ad- 
vanced ” views. And when such ideas sink into the minds of men of 
humble rank, they are more prone to blossom into action than in the 
case of persons of broader incmtal cultivation, wlio have eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, and for penalty have lost the innocence of belief. 
Hence we find that colonial society is stirred by forces which might, 
if unduly rej^ressed, produce a terrible explosion, but capi^blc, on the 
other hand, of patiently working out great ends by legitimate 
means. 

All of these colonics, displaying the bent of modern democracies, 
have enlarged the area of the functions of Government considerably 
beyond the limits which, until recently, were accepted in Great 
Britain as the pr'oper bounds of Government action. The Government 
has, in all of them, undertaken the construction of railways and tele- 
graphs as part of its ordinary work ; and in New Zealand it has 
established a life assurance and annuity department, which touts for 
business like an ordinaiy company. The municipalities, to a largo 
extent, are their own gas manufacturers and water suppliers ; and, 
where opportunity ofters, turn an honest penny by reclaiming land 
from a harbour or a river. I quote these things merely by way of 
illustration, the subject being too extensive to pursue into detail. 
This tendency to multiplication of functions augments the difficulty of 
good government. It converts on undue proportion of the population 
into government servants, while it is impossible for tho State to 
manage railways and telegraphs on strictly commercial principles. 
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Doubtless joint-stock companies bave frequently made railways 
which have turned out unprofitable, but there has usually been some 
chance of success, whereas lines have been built in the colonies 
without any chance of success whatever, .but solely for the purpole 
of obtaining political support for the ministry of the day. Nor 
would a joint-stock company, possessing a magnificent estate of waste 
land, first sell it out and out, and then make a railway through it, so 
as to increase its value tenfold. If it sold the land at all, it would do 
so in alternate sections, or in some other way which would enable it 
to reap at least a share of the augmented value given to the land by 
. the railway. The Australasian governments, however, have, except 
in rare instances, followed the former course, and so put hundreds of 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of private individuals which 
ought to have gone into the public treasury. A telegraph company 
will not establish a new station unless it is likely to prove at least 
self-supporting; but a colonial government is perpetually fighting 
with the inhabitants of out-distriets who want the telegraph brought 
to their doors irrespective of pecuniary results. 

While all the colonics have this disposition to augment the duties 
of the Government, the Australian Liberals and the New Zealand 
Democrats (if I may be pardoned the use of the term) differ widely 
in their theoretical views of the functions of Government, for whereas 
the former seem to wish to stretch those functions to the utmost 
extent, the latter desire to restrict them as much as possible. I have 
said that the Yictorian Liberal party is the only real political party 
in these colonies. The destruction of provincial institutions in New 
Zealand has, however, forced above ground the young shoots of a 
democratic party there, with aims as yet somewhat indefinite, but 
nevertheless assimilated to those of the Yictorian Liberals, and still 
distinct from them. The elements of the party had, indeed, long 
existed, but they were dispersed over the country and their force 
spent within the provincial arenas. This party seeks, like the 
Yictorian Liberals, to break up the overgrown landed estates and 
shift the basis of political power, but it differs from the Yictorian 
Liberals in that it desires to reduce the functions and authority of 
the General Government to a minimum, And to retain that indi- 
viduality of political action which was generated by the provincial 
system, whereby the colony, receiving nervous vigour from several 
centres instead of one, has been enabled to overcome the vast diffi- 
culties which have beset its career. The precise mode by which it 
will be sought to attain this result has not yet appeared; but I 
apprehend that the struggles which are now proceeding in the 
colony win necessarily lead to the more or less complete political 
separation of the two islands. Apart from the practical value of a 
strong system of local government, which can only be rightly appre- 
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ciated by the colonists themselves, the advisability of securing ^ 
particularity of government is supported by abstract considerations. 
It is needful for the people themselves, whose excessive devotion to 
money-making necessitates the application of a sharp stimulus for 
the preservation of their political vitality. That New Zealand 
colonists at all events have a tendency to lose that individuality of 
character which is so conspicuous a feature in the mental organize^ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race, has already attracted notice in the 
colony, and its effects upon the physiognomy of the colonial-born 
youth were referred to in a paper read before the Wellington 
Philosophical Society, by Dr. Newman, in September, 1876.^ That 
gentleman remarks, “In Now South Wales and Victoria the colonial- 
born youth grow tall and thin, wanting the breadth and robustness 
of the parent race — in these respects resembling the ‘ slab-sided * 
Yankee. In young New Zealand tho same changes obtain: they 
are spare, wanting in solidity, and less of bulk. Other points are 
noteworthy. The noses and features are more regular: the great 
variety of noses and the irregular features and amorphous faces so 
common in an English crowd would be absent in a'crowd of colonial- 
bom. Uniformity is here the rule.” Colonial schoolmasters com- 
plain that the native-born youth lack “ go ” ; and when they attain 
early manhood, in place of the spirit of enterprise and love of adven- 
ture, we find a strong development of bumj)tiousncss and self-suffi- 
ciency. I do not know in all these colonics of a single man of 
•first-rate talent who is of colonial birth and breeding. 

A population of this kind is peculiarly liublo to fall into tho 
toils of a centralized government; capable, indeed, of securing 
uniformity of .administration, but involving the loss of much poli- 
tical liberty and capacity for self-government. Broader ground may 
be taken. It may be urged that one of tho chief political pro- 
blems of modern times is, how to handle largo democracies. The 
democracies of ancient Greece were small, but even then the action 
of the populace sufficed to prevent stability of policy, and frequently 
plunged the State into humiliation. The condition of tbo United 
States is a signal illustration of the inability of democratic institu- 
tions, in the form which they have latterly assumed, to insure good 
government. In Great Britain itself, with all its conservatism, the 
growing influence of tho popular voice and of the press over the 
administration of public affairs is rendering the foreign policy of the 
country remarkably vacillating and undignified. The attitude of 
Great Britain during the present war is a case in point. And, as 
tho tide of democracy rises throughout tho world, it will become 

(() SpecalationB oxt tho Physiological Changes obtaining in tho Knglish Baco when ^ 
transplanted to New Zealand. By A. K. Nowman, IT.B. Trans, of N. Z. Institute, 
vol. ix. p. 37. 
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more and more difficult for stutesmeu to mark out lines of policy, 
and diligently pursue them to the end. It is impossible to make 
masses of people engaged in varied occupations, and of all degrees of 
education, fully comprehend important questions of State, especially 
■when suddenly brought before them. They cannot even be told 
many of the circumstances, u knowledge of which is essential to the 
proper understanding of the question at issue. The difficulty culmi- 
nates in a young colony, w’licre there is a perpetual influx of new- 
comers necessarily ignorant of even the ordinary affairs of the 
country, and yet able, after a brief residence, to place their names 
on the* electoral roll and record votes of equal legal weight W’ith 
those given by old settlers, to whom the history of the colony and 
the respective merits of its public men are thoroughly familiar. 
Democratic insfitutions evidently require to be linked in small 
sections, with a federal bond to unite the constituent parts of the 
nation. 

We must, however, distinguish between the federal principle here 
enunciated and the “Federation’’ winch is so much in vogue in 
Downing Street just now'. The latter is Centralism in disguise, and 
the Australian colonists know* it : hence their indifference and even 
aversion to the subject. Decausc Federation is regarded at home as 
the proper and immediate destiny of the Australian colonies, the 
writers for the London press eagerly snatch at every circumstance 
which they imagine betokens a desire on the part of the colonists for 
the change. It is the old story of picking up facts to fit your theories,* 
instead of framing the theories to fit the facts. Let a governor make 
a speech, or a colonial minister, for reasons obvious enough to persona 
on the spot, write a memorandum advocating the Federation of the 
Australian colonics, and the expression of opinion is quoted as an 
index of public sentiment. Yet there is nothing more certain than 
that the colonists, as a body, do not care a fig for Federation. The 
subject has been discussed by the colonial press, in a languid .way, in 
the dull seasons of journalism, for the last ten years, and the pros 
and cons of the matter are thoroughly understood ; yet public feeling 
remains dormant. As an abstract proposition, most Australian 
colonists w'ould admit, that Federation mi jht be a good thing fifty 
years hence, but not now' — possibly not then. At present no sub- 
stantial benefit could accrue from the change, w'hile fierce jealousies, 
now slumbering, w’ould assuredly be awakened. Why should the 
Australian colonies federate ? Fach is surely large enough to satisfy 
all the energies of its inhabitants. New South Wales, with a popu- 
lation of some (]30,000 souls, possesses a territory as large as France 
and the .United Kingdom combined ; South Australia, with 226,000 
inhabitants, is as big as the United Kingdom, France, Austria, and 
Spain put together ; Western Australia, with its handful of 27,000 
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settlersi contains nearly a million of square miles. Queendand is 
twice the size of New South Wales^ but its population only counts 
about 190,000 ; and even little Victoria has an area in square miles 
almost equal to that of Italy, and although Ao is the most thickly 
populated colony of the Australian group, her inhabitants are but 
840,000. 

Much of Australia is doubtless barren, but the extent of arable 
and pasture land is nevertheless enormous, and the available ter- 
ritory in each colony is ample enough to tax all the abilities of 
its administrators in the development of its resources, and the 
management of the affairs of the immense population which it is 
capable of supporting. The colonies, moreover, differ greatly from 
one another in climate and physical conditions, and consequently 
special legislation is required for each*. The general impression in 
this part of the globe, indeed, is that, with the exception of Victoria, 
the colonies are too large. The outlying districts get neglected, and 
discontents arise which would be avoided were the government more 
localised. Society and politics in these countries are alike in an 
amorphous state, and shoiild be permitted to crystallize before Sn 
attempt is mad^ to fix the natiire of the government permanently. 
Military necessity may have rendered the formation of the Dominion 
of Canada exj^edient ; but the same necessity docs not exist in Aus- 
tralia. She has not a restless nation of 40,000,000 of people on her 
borders, ever watching her territory with covetous eyes ; and the 
different colonies arc just as well able to provide the means of 
defending their own ports against hostile attack as a central govern- 
ment would be, perhaps better. It so happens that while Australia 
possesses a very long coast-line, the ports requiring defence are few 
in number — Sydney and Newcastle, in New South Wales ; Mel- 
bourne, in Victoria ; Adelaide, in South Australia ; Brisbane, in 
Queensland, and the*coaling station at King George’s Sound, make 
up the list. The last-mentioned is really the only place which needs 
combined action for its defence ; but if war actually broke out, the 
colonies would quickly adopt joint measures for its protection. 
Movements of this kind should spring spontaneously from the com- 
munities interested ; the Home Government ought not to meddle. 

Upon the cognate subject of a Federation of the empire a similar 
apathy of feeling prevails, and for equally cogent reasons. Why 
should the status quo be disturbed P Is not the empire loyal through- 
out its length and breadth P Do the colonists exhibit dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things P Are they not wonderfully 
prosperous under *their own local governments P Would a grand 
British Confederation be more powerful for military puiposea than 
the empire as now constituted, or would it not rather be weakenJ^d 
by the introduction of conflicting interests in military councils, wuere 
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tmanimity ought to prevail P Would such a confederation stand be- 
fore the world clothed in the robes of a superior majesty to those 
worn by the British Empire P I fancy not. The civilised world 
cares little for names, and reckons up the value of a State, not 
according to the title with which it is pleased *to decorate itself, but 
according to the strength of its armies, its fleets, and its commerce. 
Then, has anybody yet devised a practicable scheme of confederation? 
It is easy, of course, to lay down “ general principles in a flowing 
essay, and to conjure up visions of States crowned with unprecedented 
glory. Tho real test of sbitcsmanship begins when we enter the 
region of detail. Numerous projects for an Imperial federation 
have been propounded, but only two present anything like the 
features of practicability. Tlie first involves an entire reconstruc- 
tion of tho emiurc on what may bo called a Home Buie basis; 
the second is the odd notion of granting to the colonies representa- 
tion ill tho ITousc of Commons. The former is so obviously pre- 
mature that it M'ould be waste of time to discuss it at length; 
and having thus referred to it, I shall pass it b 3 ^ -As to the 
second, it would necessarily entail a military tax upon the colo- 
nies, as their contribution towards the maintonagee of the fede- 
ral army and navy, and the smtillncss of tho taxable population 
would make tho tax one of considerable weight. It may safely bo 
asserted tbat the colonists would never pay it. No Australasian 
government has yet succeeded in persuiiding tho Assembly to which 
it was responsible to vote funds enough to place the colony in an , 
efficient state of defence against external foes. Not many months 
ago the Legislative Asscmhlj’' of New South Wales, with an over- 
.flowing treasury, and fullj^ conscious of tho fact that England might 
become a party to the Turko-Bussian war, declined to vote a.sum of 
£160,000 for the purchase of an ironclad, which Sir William Jervois 
had reported to be requisite for the protection of tho colony against 
hostile attack. When so much reluctance is exhibited to place 
money at the disposal of the local Government for military purposes, 
is it reasonable to suppose that the settlers would submit to taxation 
for expenditure by a government holding its seat fourteen thousand 
miles away ? The fact is, the colonists of Australia and New’ Zealand 
are so engrossed in money-making, and have been allowed sueb 
exclusive enjoyment of the revenues accruing withih their own 
borders, that they have almost forgotten that they owe any duties to 
tho empire 'whatever. They are loyal, but their loyalty is not of a 
hardy nature. The Irish and foreign elements of the population 
are^hostile to it. From these sources have spnftig the notion of an 
‘^Australian” people, as distinct from the British people, together 
with the doctrine of tho neutrality of the colonies in time of war, 
which, if granted, would of course make them virtually independ- 
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mt States. The local journals which adyocate those views s^ 
every opportunity of picking holes in tho conduct of the Imperial 
Government, and invariably refer to England as a foreign” coun. 
try. These efforts have hitherto met with little direct success, but 
they hhve, I verily believe, {noduced a certain effect upon the loyalty 
of the community, and rendered ;t less willing to make sacrifices 
for the retention of the Imperial connection. What, indeed, have 
they to gain by separation ? They now enjoy all tho real benefits 
of independence, and, in addition, tho advantages of a powerful 
protectorate. Tho connection costs thorn nothing,* and I apprehend 
tho same remark may bo made as to the mother country, for not a 
soldier of tho Imperial army is stationed on those colonies, and if 
a fleet be kept in Australian waters it could hardly bo withdrawn 
were Australia and jKTow Zealand dcchirod independent to-morrow. 
Where English merchant ships sail in largo numbers, there Eng- 
land is bound to keep a fleet to protect them ; and at the present 
moment the Australian squadron is weaker than that on tho wo^ 
coast of South America, wlicro England docs not own a foot of 
territory. 

To give the <jplonics real iveiglit in Parliament, they must have a 
considerable number of representatives there, and how could the 
Australian colonies spare ilic men ? The lack of statesmanship in 
their public men is painfully visible, and to draw away their first- 
class jwlilicians to EngLiiid would bo the height of folly. The 
Imperial Government lias, in my Immblc opinion, for many years 
pursued an extremely vicious policy in this respect. The - men 
whom it has delighted to honour have been those who, by making 
for themselves costly and often useless missions to tho homo country, 
have contrived to parade their own inorits before tho eyes of the 
Secretary of State, whereas the true policy seems to be to encourage 
talented men to make the colonies their homes, and to mark out 
paths of distinction for themselves there. If, however, the coloniea 
could spare the men, it would nevertheless be extremely difficult to 
select suitable representatives for tho House of Commons. The 
representatives of a colony 'in such an assemblage ought to be the 
representatives of at all events a substantial^ majority of tho popula- 
tion ; otherwise large minorities would repudiate tho actions of 
their nomi^l representatives, for minorities in these colonics are 
much less disposed to accept defeat placidly than minorities at home. 
Then you might have one half of tho members from a particular 
colony representing one set of views, and the other half a different 
set ; and how coufd the House of Commons decide on which side the 
right lay P What would tho Canadian members know about the 
merits of a Kew Zealand dispute, or tho Kew Zealand members about 
a political struggle in Canada P Colonial debates in the House of 
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the colonies concernedi while tho rest of tho House would decline to 
listen to the wrangles. The ablest of the colonial members would 
naturally seek distinction in those paths by which home politicians 
mount to fame, and then they would cease to be colonial representa* 
tires in the true sense of the term. 

> The hands of Australian politicians are full of complicated problems, 
and they have no leisure to spend in the solution of others. The Land 
Question alone will tax all their statesmanship to settle ; it is not 
a passing trouble. Tho battle is beginning to rage fiercely between 
the large landowners and tho advocates of settlement ; but if the 
Crown continue still to part with tho fee simple of the soil, and the 
quantity of land which any individual or family may lawfully pos* 
sess is left unrestricted, directly the Crown has sold its last acre, 
tho Land Question will suddenly develop a new phase, and an endless 
vista of conflicts will be opened. Nor is it tho lightest of their tasks 
that they have still to invent proper machinery for working tho 
system pf self-government which they enjoy. They all know, by 
painful experience, that tho parliamentary institutions which they 
possess, while securing to them ample political liberty, are neverthe- 
less marred by inherent defects which prevent their running smoothly, 
and that those defects, instead of disappearing with the growth of 
population and the crystallization of society, are becoming worse and 
worse every year, until it seems as if parliamentary institutions would 
before long fall into such general contempt as to render them in- 
capable of performing their functions at all. Here is a problem of 
the utmost moment, and its urgency is more obvious, if not more 
pressing, to-day than it has ever been before. It is to this rather 
than to foolish dreams of a remote future that English statesmen 
should have been giving their minds for the last ton years. 

CiiARiJS W. Purnell. 
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** Fuss’ io pint lui ! G’ a tal fortuna nsto 
Per r aspro esilio suo, con la virtute, 

Daro* del mondo il pid felice stato.” 

Mickabl Anoslo. 

The RisorgimcntOi or Resurrection of Italy, one of tlio noblest 
themes which our century has offered, still awaits the philosophic 
historian. The writings of the friends or disciples of one or other 
of the three leading characters in tha great drama introduce the 
reader into a world of contradictions moro befitting a solar myth 
than a serious history. Grave biographies havo been written of 
Cavour as the regenerator of Italy, in which Mazzini is mentioned 
only with an incidental sneer. Noble poems ^ have boon dedicated to 
Mazzini as the regenerator of Italy, in which Cavour is not men- 
tioned at all. And there is a whole Garibaldian literature in which 
Mazzini stands quite in the background, w'hile Cavour plays indeed 
a prominent part, only he is no longer the hero but the villain of 
the talc. 

I propose to attempt a less one-sided estimate of the least con 
spicuous but not the least interesting of the three — a man who maj 
be said to havo been at once more known and more unknown than 
almost any man in Europe, whoso designs were discussed in every 
Cabinet, and his words welcomed in every upper room'^ of political ' 
or religious reformers on the Continent, while at the same time his 
writings and himself were proscribed in every country except our 
own, and he lived In lodgings of which not a dozen persons know 
the address. 

Giuseppe Mazzini, son of a professor of anatomy, was born in 
Genoa in 1805, and died at Pisa in 1872. 

The years in which he grew up to know Italy were among the 
most perplexing and desperate of her long decline. The year 1700 
has been sometimes fixed as the darkest moment of her second 
night — ^tho ilight between the Renaissance and the Risorgimento — 
but such revival as had come since then had consisted rather in a 
wakening consciousness of her shame than in any effort to remove 
it. A few figures appear amid the gloom — figures, some of them, 
which we may take' as typical of the three aspects of ruined Italy — 
her unabashed sensualism, her rebellious passion, her vanishing and 
mournful soul. We see Casanova, the gaudy flower of decay, con- 

(1) For example, Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent Song of Italy and Soper Flumina 
Babylonia, and the pathetic poems called The Disciples, by Mrs. Hamilton King. 
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ciliating by tbo intensity of his corruption tyranny itselfi and flaunt- 
ing through Europe his triumphant charlatanism and his greedy 
amours. Wo sec Alficri — ^his republicanism strangely complicated 
by an intercurrent passion for high-bom dames — making of his 
whole strong life a kind of tragic protest and declamation, living 
melodrama and thinking in heroics. And we see Leopardi wan- 
dering unrestingly among the arches and deserted towers/' 
appealing for a visionary sympathy to an impalpable mistress, for a 
visionary honour to an unassembled host of war, till “ not the last 
hope only of beloved illusions, but the last defiire^ had flown." 

The last illusion " in the sphere of politics which Italy under- 
went was the French invasion of 1700. For a time the word 
Francese was used by ardent Italians as synonymous wdth patriot. 
But unfortunately the armies of the French Revolution were admi- 
rable only till they were successful ; and it lias been remarked that 
the proclamation in which Napoleon held out Italy to his troops, 
not as a nation to deli\'er, but as a prey to seize, marked the first 
stop in the metamorphosis of the soldiers of the Republic into the 
soldiers of the Empire. The French yoke was thrown off for a few 
years, but Austria was an equally brutal master. Napoleon's second 
rule, after Marengo, with its justcr codes, its sounder finance, its 
public works and education, seemed at first a relief ; but under 
Napoleon good government itself became the instrument of tyranny, 
and his equalising institutions served but to level all pre-existing 
rights beneath a single will. And he was not content with exacting 
money or pictures — ^hc needed men. Thirty thousand Italians were 
* carried off to Spain, forty thousand to Russia. Piedmont, Genoa, 
Tuscany, Romo itself, were annexed to the French Empire. Italj'' 
was not even the subject of France, but her slave. 

Napoleon fell ; Austria again overran Lombardy ; the petty 
princes returned. Murat from Naples made a vain attempt to unite 
Italy under himself ; then he too fell, and Naples was restored to 
Bourbon rule. The Congress of Vienna, ignoring nationality or 
national wishes, and preoccupied with a system of guarantees 
against France, confirmed Austria in t?^ possession of Lombardy 
and Venice, and gave her, through her archdukes, a preponderating 
influence in Central Italy. The statesmanship of the Congress of 
Vienna belongs to a past ora, botli of politics and of humanity ; 
but it must be noted tliat no counter-propositions were urged with 
authority, no powerful voice from Italy protested against the . 
restoration of these foreign masters ; and the common people, who 
still were strongly Catholic, received with satisfaction the' return of 
princes and pope. 

The restored rulers brought with them all the errors of restora- 
tions in a form at once exaggerated and paltry. A Bourbon on the 
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throne of France carries with him a historic majesty to which mueh 
that is not royal may bo forgiven, but it was hard for Modena or 
Parma to idealize the petty poltrooneries of a grand duke, or the 
gallantries of a dowager empress. There is no need to repeat the 
long indictment against the rulers of Italy. While liberal tongues 
were still being torn out with pincers in Borne, — ^while innocent 
women were still being flogged in batches through the streets of 
Milan, while, — in tho dungeons of Naples, the “ cap of silence ” was 
still being pressed on the head of any man who showed himself more 
than a slave, — ^no words were too strong to uso ; but as things are 
now, wc may bo content 'with noticing how surely from each of these 
powers has been exacted the penalty of a false position. Austria, 
once the favourite, as it were, of unjust Fates, the “folix Austria*' 
of a theory of territorial aggrandisement whicli ignored all rights, 
but those of kings, has sutfered more severely than any nation 
in Europe from the crumbling of errors which she shared with them 
all, and scarcely knows even yet how far she must contract her 
imperial structure before she can find it founded on the rock. Tho 
Papacy itself is learning to regret the worldly ambition which con- 
founded the tilings of God and Givsar, and added a perishable coronet 
to the triple crown. And in Naples tho irony of fato has been yet 
more jDcrsonal and bitter. Seldom was so grotesque a sport of fortuno 
as that which gave the absolute rule over millions of lives to 
, Bomba** and his kin. And seldom, as Plato would say, have the 
souls of slaves been laid hare so shainefully from beneath the vesturo 
of a grout king. 

It w-as in Naples, in 18:;i0, that the long scries of revolutions began. 
This first* insurrection founded a typo which bccamo common to many 
Neapolitan insurrections. The pcojilc demanded a constitution and 
marched on Naples. The king's troops ran away. Tho king granted 
a constitution, and swore on the crucifix that ho ■would ho true to it,, 
invoking the instant vengeance of God if he had a lie in his heart. 
The Austrians marched on Naples. Tho parliamentary troops ran 
away. The king tore up tho constitution and hung whom he chose. 

This revolution aimed at internal reform, — always the most urgent 
preoccupation of Neapolitan patriots. But in 1821 an insurrection 
broke out in Piedmont, having for its object not merely the grant of 
a constitution to Piedmortt, but the liberation of Lombardy from 
Austrian rule. Betrayed by Prince Charles Albert, this rising 
collapsed for want of loaders, and Austria was harsher than before. 
Ten years later tho French revolution of 1830 spread excitement 
through Italy. Bisings in Bologna, Parma, and Modena revealed 
the same lack of leaders and of programme, and were repressed by 
Austrian intervention. These failures made tho cause of Italian 
liberties seem more hopeless than ever. It was plain that there was; 
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no organizing bond of union, no leader, no definite plan or idea round 
which the lovers of Italy could rally ; while Austria was always on 
the watch to resent not only overt revolts against herself, but even 
constitutional reforms in the other Italian States. Ruling by right 
of conquest, she chose that the smaller princes, who were in effect 
her vassals, should keep the liberties of their subjects down to the 
same level. 

In one direction only was there any sign of hope. The educated 
class was beginning to recover from the confusion and stupor pro- 
duced by the French invasions, and to interest itself in patriotic 
causes. In Tuscany especially a literary movement began,— cautious 
and tentative, but important as accustoming men to speak, and 
giving them some reason to trust and respect each other. Science 
and agriculture — every pursuit, from astronomy to whist, which can 
unite mankind — was soon used for the same end, and professors or 
landowners meeting from different parts of Italy, Icamt to feel that 
they had a common country. In their various discussions the ques- 
tion really at issue was never mentioned, but never forgotten. 

But mean^ like these could never reach the mass of the people. 
A more outspoken influence, a new moral force, was needed, and 
when Charles Albert succeeded to tho throne of Piedmont, in 1831, 
a Letter to the King, hg an Italian, showed that tho new force 
was there. The people,*' said this stirring appeal, ‘‘are no longer 
to be quieted by a few concessions. They seek tho recognition of 
those rights of humanity which have been withheld from them for 
ages. They demand laws and liberty, independence and union. 
Divided, dismembered, and oppressed, they have neither name nor 
country. They have heard themselves stigmatized by the foreigner 
as a helot nation. They have seen free men visit their country and 
declare it the land of the dead. They have drained tho cup of 
slavery to the dregs, but they have sworn never to fill it again.” 

Tho letter pointed out to tho king how, by appealing to the whole 
of Italy, he might unite her people in the struggle for independence. 
“ There is a crown brighter and nobler than that of Piedmont — a 
crown that only awaits a man bold eno'^h to conceive the idea of 
wearing it, resolute and determined enough to consecrate himself 
wholly to the realisation of that idea, and virtuous enough not to 
dim its splendour with ignoble tyranny.” This letter, written at 
the ago of twenty-six, Tvas tho first manifesto of principles which 
Mazzini afterwards more fully expressed, but which he retained 
unchanged through life. The problem with which he had to deaU 
was a complex one. How w’ere mqral and political unity and strength 
to be won for Italy, partitioned as she was between Austria and 
semi-Austrian princes, and morally divided into the ultramontane 
and materialist camps? A brief statement of his political creed. 
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elicited from liis various writings, will show to what extent he was 
at first alone in the views which he held, and to what extent he was 
in unison with other patriots. His programme, then, reduced to its 
simplest expression, may be stated as follows : — 

(1) First of all the Austrians must be driven out of Italy. 

(2) This must be attempted at once, and constantly. 

(3) All Italy must unite into one nation. 

(4) The form of her government must then be submitted to her 
deliberate choice. 

(5) A republican government must be recommended to her by 
fair argument. 

(6) It is useless to expect help from Catholicism in regenerating 

Italy. • 

(7) A purer religion must be preached from Homo ; and Rome 
must once more assume the moral leadership of the world. 

(1) The first of these jjropositioiis was controverted by some of 
the best men in Italy — ^for instance, by Romagnosi, Ricasoli, and 
Mayer. They held tliat internal reforms should first be achieved, 
and that then ^ustria, whom it was impossible to dislodge, would 
soften her rule as well. Had Austria taken advantage of this sugges- 
tion she might possibly have kept Lombardy and Venice to this day, 
or at least have sold them to Italy without war. If Francis II. had not 
flogged so many innocent women through Milan and Verona, if he 

« had not chained so many innocent men to the walls of the Spielberg, 
and fed them on bread and tallow, JCiiropc might long have looked 
coldly on Italian claims to independence. Hut ho showed plainly 
that he preferred to rule Lombardy as a conquered country, and, 
moreover, that he would allow no changes in the neighbouring 
Italian States. Men who saw Radetzky making it the regular 
business of his life to put down revolutions, could not long deny that 
the expulsion of the Austrians was the prerequisite of all other reform. 

(2) The second point was much more controvertible. The great 
mass of patriotic Italians, not only the Moderates, but the Carbonari, 
believed that Italy ought to wait for the chapter of accidents, that 
the expulsion of the Austrians was more than she could manage 
alone. They pointed to the failures of 1821 and 1831, afterwards to 
the failure of Mazzini’s expedition into Savoy in 1834, and said that 
it was cruel to lead men on to perish when there was no hope. 
Among the many men who bitterly blamed Mazzini on this ground 
one name only need bo mentioned, that of Cavour. But in the way 
in which Cavour treated this accusation may be found the key to its 
true meaning. Cavour’s object, though perfectly patriotic, was 
patriotic in a different sense from Mazzini’s. He wished to liberate 
Lombardy and Venetia, and to add them, and the mall States of the 
Horth of Italy, to the Sardinian kingdom. lie did not wish to 
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toucli Borne or Naples, nor to sec Lombardo-Yenctia liberated to the 
profit of a republic. He was, in short, a Piedmontese patriot before 
he was an Italian patriot. His first object, therefore, was to acquire 
for Piedmont such a reputation that all that was gained from Austria 
might fall into her grasp. lie wished to make her known as a 
model constitutional monarchy, equally aloof from Austrian des- 
potism and from republican anarchy. In this plan he completely 
succeeded. He added its finishing touch by despatching Pied- 
montese troops to the Crimea, where his was not the only govern- 
ment which sought and found a needed advertisement. And when 
he met the representatives of the Great Powers on equal terms at 
the Congress of Paris, it was felt that his tone on Italian matters 
was greatly changed. Till tken he had always spoken with horror 
and contempt of the isolated outbreaks of tho revolutionary spirit, 
and had begged that Piedmont might not on their account forfeit 
the sympathy of the l^owers. But now, in that famous note to 
which the Austrian plenipotentiary refused to reply, he vehemently 
alleged those constant and irre2)rcssible uprisings as a proof of tho 
intolerable character of Austrian, Papal, and Neapolitan rule. It 
was then that tho opinion of Europe — Count Walcwski speaking 
for Franco, and Lord Clarendon for England — ranged itself de- 
finitely on tho side of Italian freedom ; the Austrian occupation was 
admitted to be an abnormal, therefore a transitory thing, and the 
Pope and the King of Naples received hints to set their houses in 
order, which it was their own fault if they ignored. It was seen 
by all, as it had, no doubt, been seen by Cavour all along, that tho 
conduct which gains sympathy for oppressed peoples is neither tamo 
endurance nor empty declamation, but heroic, even if unavailing, 
courage. For the success of Cavour ’s projects it was as necessary 
that the "people of Lombardy, Parma, Modena should show this 
courage, as that Piedmont should show herself fitted by constitu- 
tionalism and good order to reap the harvest of which the blood of 
** Young Italy ” had been the seed. 

Wo cannot doubt, then, that these recurrent revolutions were of 
service to Italy, even if her independence was to bo ultimately 
attained on Cavour ’s plan — ^by awaiting a series of happy conjunc- 
tures and alliances with other powers. But to defend Mazzini’s 
policy thus would be to shirk his main issue ; for he did not wish to 
call in the help of other nations — he did not intend his risings 
simply as demonstrations, but as a mode of warfare which, if per- 
sisted in, would gradually make tho Austrian position imtenable. 
No one can say with certainty how this plan would have worked, if 
it had not been superseded by Cavour’s. But w^hat is doubtful is 
not so much the feasibility of the plan in itself, if the Italians acted 
up to it, as the possibility of eliciting from them as much heroism 
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and patience as tlie plan required. If all Italy had made common 
cause with Lombardy and Yenetia, if each of her cities had fought 
like the Romans under Mazzinii or the Venetians under Manin, if 
there had been twenty such guerrilla bands as that thousand” with 
which Garibaldi conquered a kingdom, Austria could not have held 
her ground for long. The disparity between her strength and that 
of Itoly was after all by no means overwhelming, and to occupy a 
mountainous and bitterly hostile country needs overwhelming force. 
The intervention of foreign powers might have complicated the 
problem, but if, as Mazziiii wished, the war had been conducted with 
strict respect for . Catholicism, and the question of form of govern- 
ment deferred for the consideration of United Italy, foreign powers, 
ill tho growing coldness witli which tho treaties of Vienna were 
regarded, would have had no adequate reason to interfere. Still, 
they might have interfered; tlio spirit of Italy might have given 
w'uy, and her freedom might liave Locii deferred for generations. 
On Mazzini’s, as on Cavour's plan, there was a chance of failure, and 
Mazzini^s plan was sure to cost more blood, though it might gain 
more Italian territory than Cavour’s. Our prefercnco for one or the 
other plan will, in fact, depend upon the objects for which we desire 
the existence of Italy as a nation. If we caro mainly for her 
material prosperity and peace, for tho white flocks of Clitumnus,” 
for the heavy-hanging harvests and llacchus in his Massic flow,” 
^ we may fool that Cavour led Italy along her surest way. But if we 
desire first of all that the Saturnian land ” should once again be 
tho mighty mother not only of fruits but of heroes, if self-respect 
and constancy seem to us things worth purchase at tho cost of any 
pain, then we may feel that it had been better for her if “fire- 
breathing bulls had ploughed the soil and dragon's teeth been sown, 
and helm and javelin had bristled in a crop of men.” 

“ Italy will never live,” said Emilio Bandicra, “ till Italians have 
learnt to die.” No word need be uttered in disparagement of a 
people to which the whole world wishes well, which men of so many 
nations have loved the next to their own. But arc not the best 
Italians themselves the first to say that their redemption has been 
too often received as a gift from others instead of being worked out 
by themselves P that there might be something more of nobility, 
distinction, power in Italy's bearing among the nations now, if she 
had felt within her more of tho spirit of that of other people of the 
post, who “ dared beyond their strength, and hazarded against their 
judgment, and in extremities wore of an excellent hope ” P 

(3) All Italy must unite into one nation.” Now that all Itahan 
soil (except Nice, Corsica, and the Trentino) is, in fact, united under 
one government, this proposition needs no defonde. It is plain that 
there was no reason for leaving out any part of Italy, and that het 
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independence and progress depend in even an exceptional degree on 
her status as a great power. She has a danger which other powers 
have not ; she has to face the Ultramontanism of the world. 

And, in fact, no exclusion of any integral part of Italy, of Borne 
or Naples, could have been long maintained. Tho history of the 
straggle shows that the resolution to achieve Italian unity was the 
one strong popular feeling on which either republicans or monarchists 
could count. This was a surprise to both parties ; for the lesson 
of combination and self-restraint was one which it had seemed that 
no suffering could teach to Italy When, after tho internecine 
struggles of her republics, she sank into her second night, she was 
still passionately attached to small civic units and to the very extra- 
vagance of sclf-govcrnmenti^ But w'lien her new day dawned, she 
was found to bo bent above oil things on national unity, and so 
indifferent to her form of government, that this was decided almost 
wholly by Cavour’s genius and by the accident of Garibaldi’s admira- 
tion for the personal courage of Victor Emmanuel. Garibaldi was a 
more typical national hero than cither Mazzini or Cavour, and his 
eagerness to seize on Naples for Italy, with his grotesque perplexity 
as to what to do with it when ho had got it, represents well enough 
the national ardour for union, and tho national irresolution as to 
anything beyond. 

But, however necessary tho union of tho whole of Italy may seem 
to us now, Mazzini at first was almost alone in preaching it. In 
1831, and for long after, alliances between the princes, tho formation 
of three Italian States, or an Ampliictyonic council under the presi- 
dency of tho Pope, were the alternatives most often urged. It was 
an aUianco of constitutional States that was desired by Cesarc Balbo, 
Bomagnosi, Massimo d’Azcglio. It was an alliance of aristocratical 
States that was the ideal of Alficri, Gioberti, Botta. And even so 
late as 1859 it was the extension of the Sardinian kingdom over 
North Italy which was the limit of the aspirations of Cavour. 

But in this case also Mazzini’s programme was based not only on 
political foresight, but on what w^as to him a religious principle. The 
principle of nationalities was one ivhich he deduced directly from his 
conception of the moral universe. Tho nation, ho said, is within 
humanity what tho family is within the nation — a divinely constituted 
group with a special mission of its own, to be pursued independently, 
though in association with tlic groups around it. To break up a nation- 
ality — a group set apart by race and tongue — w'as to deny to it the 
only right which an individual or a society can possess, the right of 
developing itself freely along its appointed path. And much of his 
energy’ was spent in insisting on this view ; not in the case of Italy 
alone, but on behalf of the Greeks, the Belgians, the Slavs, the 
Boumanians, the Magyars. The principle, as these names suggest to 
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US| is a hard one to apply. It is subject, perhaps, to more limitations 
than Mazzini supposed. But no one can deny him the credit of 
having been its first systematic, persistent, and influential supporter. 
And it is a commonplace to remark that in the history of the last 
half-century, in Europe, the principle of nationalities has been 
superseding the old system of territorial compensations and dynastic 
claims as irresistibly as the natural system of botany has superseded 
that of Linnaeus. 

(4) The next point in Mazzini’s programme — ^that united Italy 
should be left to choose her own government — seems plainly just. 
In his view, each party and province ought to help every other in 
the attainment of the common end, but without pledging any ally to 
the acceptance of its own scheme of rule. On two occasions Mazzini 
was strongly urged, from opposite quarters, to give way on this 
point. In 1818 Charles Albert, fighting against Austria in alliance 
with revolted Lombardy, wished to enrol all Lombard and other 
volunteers in his own army. His obvious preference of Piedmontese 
to Italian interests had in other ways much injured the movement, 
and this proposal had the effect of greatly checking the influx of 
soldiers. Mazzini stood out, and the Lombard volunteers were 
incorporated in regiments of their own, though officered by Pied- 
montese. Ho thus protested, not against the union of Italy under a 
king, but against a king’s assumption of a right to rule over Italy, 
made in a manner which lessened the chances of Italian union. 

, The other occasion Mdicn his firmness in this matter was tested 
was when he spoke to Italy in the name of the llepublic of Borne. 
Men whose hopes, like his own, wore fixed on a Republic of Italy, 
urged him to use the unique opportunity to found at least in title 
the unique ideal. • But he refused to prejudge in any way the 
decision of the rest of the country, and in his brief hour of triumph 
he did not derogate from the principles of his long defeat. 

(5) The next article of his belief is far more open to debate. The 
question whether a monarchy or a republic is indicated by history as 
the government best fitted for a united Italy, may be plausibly argued 
on both sides. If wo consider Italy simply as one of the provinces 
of the dismembered Roman empire, analogy is in favour of monarchy. 
Speaking generally, each of the principal provinces of that empire 
associated its fortunes sooner or later with some family of Germanic 
princes, and the hereditary succession of those princes served as a 
nucleus for the newly formed State. The prince’s power was from 
the first limited by the rights of minor chieftains and heads of 
families, and from these limitations the civil liberties of Europe 
sprang. Italy alone rejected consolidation under a northern prince ; 
she refused the hereditary dominion of a Gothic or Lombard family ; 
she preferred an anarchic liberty modified by external Powers, whose 
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indefinite pretensions slie vaguely admitted, and whoso incursions 
her factions or her patriotism alternately invited and repelled. This 
system of municipal self-government broke down, and Italy was 
parodied out under foreign rulers, identified not with her interests, 
hut with the interest of the reigning families of other countries. It 
might seem, therefore, that the surest way of guaranteeing the con- 
tinued existence of an united Italy would bo simply to replace her in 
the road which she should never have quitted — to identify her with 
the fortunes of some family of northern origin, and to trust that the 
stability and* progressive constitutionalism which had on the whole 
followed on such a course in France, Austria, England, Spain, and 
Portugal, might result in Italy as well. In the latest instance of the 
revival of a nation of Soutliorn Europe this plan was tried : Greece 
was placed under a northcrfi family ; and, if tlic experiment has not 
been fully successful, tlicre lias at least been no sign that a republic, 
or a federation of republics, would have answered even as well. 

The house of Savoy fulfilled the necessary conditions ; and there 
was a kind of historic propriety in giving the leadership of Italy to 
Piedmont, the province of Italy as yet least distinguished in history. 
Even so had each plain and promontory of Grcecq in turn held the 
hcarthiire of her national existence ; in each in turn that fire burnt 
low ; and her last renewal came to her from tlfo unexhausted byways 
of her people, from villages unnoticed by Thucydides, and goat- 
pasturing islets almost unnamed amid the sea. These, in one view, 
arc the analogies of history, and these analogies historj’' has conn 
firmed. Italy has been remade into a nation in the easiest way. 

Few historical problems, however, are so simple as to admit of 
only one solution by analogy, and the same broad facts of Italian 
history may be read into a very different meaning. Wo miss, it 
may be said, the very lesson which the exceptional character of 
Italy’s history should teac.h us, if wc attempt to force her destinies 
into the vulgar mould. At a time when monarchy was essential 
to the very existence of other States she refused monarchy — ^refused 
it on account of her excess, not her defect, of national life ; — because 
the patriotism of her sons lay in devotion to a country and not to a 
king ; becauso each group of Italian men a^d women, each sacred 
shrine and hill, was enough to give scope to all human faculties, to 
form a centre of lieroism, art, and love. Meantime other nations 
grew strong by their very subjection, by the want of individuality 
in their units, by the joyless discipline which made the State a 
machine of war. Then came the time when small States could exist 
no longer, and the Italian commimities wore delivered over to 
northern tyrants. Put now that Italy was to rise again, she ought 
surely to retain her old strength while avoiding her old weakness. 
Her strength was in her democracy, in the vivid sense of participa- 
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tioQ in tho national life which animated the least of her oitiam. 
Representative goveniment, — unknown to the anoieni or the 
modiasval world, — ^makcs possible the existence, of large 'republics 
with all the institutions of local freedom, and without the perils of 
federation. It is in this direction that the civilised world tends. 
Even the old monarchical States of Europe are being republiconised 
now. Tho only great new State which the modem ago has produced 
is tho republic of North America. If Italy is to head the world 
she must range herself on the winning side. 

Balanced in this w'ay, tho argument leaves much to tho bias of 
individual minds. And it was not in reality from a comparison of 
historical analogies that ]Mazzini was a republican. It was because 
^‘to tho unhappy lie felt himself near of kin,'' because his sympathies 
moved most readily with tho hopes of tlio masses, and the upward 
struggles of toiling men. 

In men who have risen to wide-reaching power wo generally 
observe an early prci)ondcraneo of one of two instincts — tbo instinot 
of rule and order, or the instinct of sj'^rapatliy. Tho one instinct 
may degenerate into bureaucracy, the other into sentimentalism. 
Rightly ordered, J:liev make the master or the leader of men. 

The earliest anecdotes told of Cavour jind Mazzini will illustrate 
my meaning. When Cavoiir was about six years old he was takem 
on a posting journc}". On one stage of this journey the horses were 
unusually bad. Tho little boy asked who was responsible for the 
, horses. Ho was told it wjis the postnuisler. IFo asked who appointed 
the postmaster. He was told it was tho syndic. IIo demanded to 
be taken at once to the syndic to get tljc postmaster dismissed. 

Mazziiii as a child was very delicate. AVhcii he was about ^six 
years old ho was taken for his first walk. For the first time he saw 
a beggar, a venerable old man. He stood transfixed, then broke 
from his mother, threw his arms round the beggar’s neck and kissed 
him, crying, “ Give him something, mother, give him .something.” 
“ Love him well, lady,” said tho aged man ; “ ho is one who will 
love the people.” 

The tendency of recent thought has been to dwell rather upon 
the hierarchy than upon the unity of mankiiid. And as tho race 
develops, the differcnco between man and man, already vast, may 
perhaps grow not less, but greater. We can place no limit to tho 
ascendancy which may be exercised by the mere intellect of some 
t^ch-making man. Bui wo may safely prophesy that no one will 
ever uplift his fellow-men from within, or leave a name which draws 
tears of reverence from generations yet unborn, who has not himself, 
as it were, wept over Jerusalem, and felt a stirring kinship with 
even the outcast of mankind. 

" God and the People,” Mazzini^s watchword, was no mere phrase 
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to him. It represented the two streams of adoring and of com- 
passionate sympathy which make a double current in the generous 
heart, unless fate sends an object around which both can flow, and 
mingles either effluence in a single love. 

There is, indeed, no reason whatever wliy God's worship or the 
people’s welfare sliould be bound up with a republican form of 
government. The danger of modem societies comes from pluto- 
cracies rather than from kings or nobles, and against the power of 
money republics offer no safeguard of their own. Mazzini, perhaps, 
hardly realised this. ( )r rather, wdiat lie desired was hardly what 
we call democracy ; for ho defines democracy as the progress of 
all through all, under the leadership of the best and wisest.” And 
what he desired was, in truth, the common w'cal, was Public 
Virtue, and it was l)eoausc'thc monarchies around him gave him no 
sufficing imago of her rule, that ho pictured her rc-ariscii in her 
ancient vesture and called by lier Homan name. 

6. “ No liclp in the deliverance of Italy is to be looked for from the 
Catholic Church.” This principle also has been proved to be sound 
by the march of events. Hut it was opposed to some of thc^ strongest 
currents of popular feeling in Italy, and to the aspirations of some 
of her noblest minds. The political programme of the '' new Guelph 
jnovemont” may seem to us plainly futile; its political leaders, — 
Gioberti or llossi, — may be little to our taste. But behind them 
there was a force which wan even tragic in its intensity, — the 
passionate reluctance of men who have intrusted their souls to 4 
spiritual guide to admit to themselves that that guide betrays, — the 
determination at any cost to reconcile Catholicism with patriotism, 
the creed of the fathers with the duty of the sons. 

The real knot of the situation %vas in the temporal power, which 
throughout this century, at least, has been a very millstone round 
the neck of the Papacy. The recent Popes, in fact, have been in a 
false position in which their predecessors were seldom placed. In 
the days of the great Popes of the Middle Ages the temporal power 
was an almost nominal or at least a slightly regarded thing. The 
policy of a Gregory or an Innocent was Catholic, not Italian. After 
the return of the Popes from Avignon tho character of their aspira- 
tions changed ; they sank into petty intriguing princes like the 
princes around them. The policy of an Alexander or a Leo was 
Italian, and not Catholic. But the time came when each of these 
terms might be interpreted in two ways. An Italian policy might 
mean a policy by which the Pope aimed first of all at preserving his 
position as on Italian prince, or a policy by which he placed himself 
at the head of the national aspirations of Italy. A Catholic policy 
mi^ht mean a policy by which he conciliated the despotic governments 
of Austria and Naples in return for material support, or a policy 
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which kept him the spiritual leader of that great religious movement 
which is proceeding, quite independently of forms of civil govern- 
ment, in the old and the new world. Attachment to the temporal 
power has led the recent Popes in each cose to choose the narrower 
alternative. How much the Catholic Church has lost through the 
endless scries of compromises and concordats which the interests of 
the temporal power have necessitated, it is hard to say. In such 
trafRc the rate of exchange rises all too rapidly against the vendor 
of impalpable wares. And now that the struggle is over and the 
temporal power gone, it is felt by the wisest Catholics themselves 
that a now independence is breathed into the Vatican counsels. If, 
then, it has been well for the Popes even to be forcibly deprived of 
the temporal power, what might they nof have gained by its voluntary 
reform ; — nay, even by its dignified and timely surrender ! No party 
in Italy deserves a d<^eper sympathy than the men. Catholics at once 
and patriots, who watched with powerless regret the loss of this 
unique opportunity. What chivalry in d’Azeglio, unable to the last 
to conceive of a severance between religion and lionour ! what pathos 
in Tosti, as he called to the marching patriots from the sanctuary of 
Ids Pencdictine l#ill, “ Sitting among the ruins of a day that is gone, 
I follow you Avith my love from far !” 

This groat probh'in of the relation of regenerate Italy to Catho- 
licism was at once a personal and a public one to every Italian. 
Cavour and Mazzini soh’od it in tlieir diffcriuit ways. For his OAvn 
• part, Cavour specially retained a dcA^oted priest to absolve his last hour, 
and made his Avay into heaven itself by a stroke of diplomacy. And 
his solution of the general question was of a similarly diplomatic 
kind. The Free Churcli in a Free Slate is a political and not a 
moral remedy for the; deep division of the Italian people ; it is all 
that statesmanship can offer, hut it is no more than a modm vivcndl 
betAveen two halves of a nation. 

To Sfazzini, on the other hand, the spiritual unity of Italy seemed 
far more necessary, though far harder to achieve, than the political. 
Kg could more easily endure that Italian labour should enrich 
foreign rulers, than that in Italian hearts there should be any 
impulse of truth or virtue which did not unitb in that full current 
of spiritual influence Avhich it AV^as Italy’s mission to pour upon tho 
Avorld. And yet how Avas this unity to be attained ? A moral force 
can be absorbed or modified only by a stronger force of the same 
kind. And he A\’ho Avould offer to Catholics an ideal higher than the 
Catholic Church must needs resemble that Indian hermit of Avhom 
M. Renan tells us, Avho, expelled from the houA^cn of Indra, rmded, 
by the force of his meditation and the intensity of bis merits, another 
Indra and a new heaven, 

(7) And this brings us to the last article of Mazzini’s programme : ■ 

VOL. XXIIl. N.S. X N 
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Bomc must give Europe a new religion — ^must a third time head 
and regenerate the world.” 

It is enough for the present to say that this has not been done. 
When wc discuss Mazziui’s own springs of action wo shall be better 
able to estimate the value and the future of his religious ideas. But 
in the world of public action these hopes liavc failed. And here, at 
last, we come upon a point whieli seems to justify the common view 
•of Mazzini as ti visionary and a Utopian. ' 

In using these words, ho\v(!ver, wo must beware of confusion of 
thought. In dealing with men there are two distinct questions — 
How can wo improve their condition now ? and, How far may that 
condition bo improved ultimately ? If a man through holding 
enthusiastic views as to the future of the race mistakes or neglects 
the measures which they need now, it is just to censure him as a 
fanatic. But it is possible to combine glowing hopes for the future 
with cautious sagacity in the present. The founders of the United 
States believed that their republic would bo a moral pattern to 
mankind ; but thisr did not prevent them from constructing a 
business country on business principles. Hardly Plato himself was 
in the world of theory more Ausionary tlian Bacon / and yet Bacon 
w'as the Apostle of Ex2)erimcnt, and in his conduct of the (/ourt of 
Chancery was found to err oven from excess of practicality. If wc are 
to call men like Washington and Bacon Utopians, the w'ord has lost 
its sting. 

And, like these men, jMazzini had tw o aspirations, the one j^ractical 
and the other visionary. Tlic first was the unity of Italy; the 
second the establishnuuit tlieroin of a religion and a republic. But 
the line which he took wdlh reference to these tw’o objects was essen- 
tially different, As to the first ho accepted no comjmomisc. He 
forgave no dereliction of this end, no halt on the road to its attain- 
ment. But his second object, though he held it the higher one, was 
never suffered to interfere w'ith the first. Althougli nothing w’as 
done for Italy in the w'ay that he w'ould have chosen, there was no- 
thing done for Italy which he did not support. For proof of this 
assertion there is no need to aiqjoal to any controverted matter. His 
public manifestoes, W'hich extend over his w' jole career and determined 
the action of his party, arc evidence enough. This surely is all that 
w'o have a right to demand of a refonner, that he shall set before him 
some actually attuinablo ideal, and secure it at whatever cost of self- 
suppression or compromise. If he does this, wc need not blame him 
if he would have liked to do more. We need not blame him if in his 
desire for the haj^jimess and virtue of others he refuses to be satisfied 
with the attainment of any given step upon an upward progress 
whose limit is unknowm ; if in reviewing his own work he will call 
nothing good which might have been better. 
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These, then, were the leading principles whicli Mazzini uphdd 
through life by every line of thought, every form of action, which 
circumstances allowed. At first his influence was mainly through 
the press and correspondence. In literary and critical essays he gave 
to his views on life and duty a clear and dignified expression. By 
the association of “ Young Italy ” — so called from no fantastic prefer- 
ence for youth, but because hardly any grown men remained to Italy 
who still dared to hope — ^ho spread these vic^vs through the length 
and breadth of the land. Another association, ‘‘Young Europe,” 
brought the revolutionary element in other nations into sympathy 
with Italian freedom. And in a host of articles and pamphlets ho 
afibrded the impulse necessary to evoke the spark of patriotism in 
many a hesitating company of men, to “ jbeat the twilight into flakes 
of fire.'’ 

It is of course impossible to define with exactness the amount of 
influence thus exerted ; but it is noticeabh^ that we seldom find an 
Italian patriot ascribing his first ardour of public spirit to any other 
source ; nor docs any other source seem to have existed from which 
the rising jjeople of Italy could draw their necessary and sustained' 
inspiration. Giu«Ai gave them trenchant satire. Guerrazzi gave 
them a mass of vigorous polemic. Gioberti offered such incitement 
to greatness as can be drawn from volumes of panegyric of a typo 
which we arc more accustomed to see addressed to the people of Paris. 
But Mazzini ahnost alone gave what they needed most, a strain of 
•manly virtue. “I love you too well,” he wrote in the preface to his 
treatise on The Duties of Man, “either to flatter your passions or caress 
the golden dreams by which others seek to gain your favour. My 
voice may sound too harsh, and I may too severely insist on proclaim- 
ing the necessity of virtiie and sacrifice, but, I know, and you will 
soon knoAV also, that the sole origin of every right is in a duty ful- 
filled.” 

The short treatise to w'hich these words are prefixed should bo read 
by those who have been accustomed to think of iMazzini as a violent 
revolutionary. Their first impression will probably bo one of surprise 
at the subordination of political to religious dogma. The author has 
plainly more in common with Muss or Savonarola than with Eobes- 
pierre or Mirabeau. 

It will then be observed that if wo except his preference for a 
republic as the logical form of government by the people, there is 
little in his opinions which would have disqualified him (for instance) 
from forming a member of an ordinary English liberal ministry. 
Even on questions of political economy — the great crux of the re- 
former — it may surprise us to find him both sound and inventive. 
Go-operation is his leading economical doctrine, and some of the 
practical measures by which ho would encourage this are already at ' 
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work in some towns of Italy, and are likely enough to spread farther. 
On one point alone economists will agree in pronouncing him mis- 
taken ; — in his wish to raise the public revenue almost wholly by an 
income-tax. This is an extreme view, but it is still far enough from 
socialism or anarchy. 

His literary work was much broken by the active business of in- 
surrections. He took a personal part in all the movements which he 
originated, us well as in many whicli ho disapproved as immature, 
but was unable to arrest.^ He was remarkable for his cool courage in 
the presence of danger, and Colonel Mediei has described his conduct 
as a private intlic disastrous caniimign of Garibaldi’s Volunteers near 
Milan in 1848, in terms which recall Ihe well-known story of the 
constancy of Socrates in tlie retreat from Potidma. Ilis skill as a 
tactician was thought highly of by his party. We know too little of 
the chances which were sei;scd or missed to enable us to form an 
independent opinion, but it is plain that he applied to the art of 
war the same humble and painstaking spirit which led him to shrink 
from no duty us paltry or uncongenial if it could serve Italy. We 
read his Catechism of Guerilla Warfare, and find the delicate student 
who began life with an Kssay on a Imropeau literaVure applying his 
mind to the riglit rules for lighting delusive camp fires and firing at 
th(^ enemy’s legs. And then in the intcnvals of these adventures wo 
find the dangerous outlaw spending almost every evening for seven 
years (1841 — 48) in teaching a night-school of Italian organ boys 
in his sliabby lodgings in Hatton Garden. 

Work such as this may seem a waste of time in a political leader. 
Hut the potency of Mazziiii’s sympathies was much increased by his 
coming thus to Ital}- as one that ministered — by bis being, like 
Dominic, tlu^ umoroi^o dvudo of a lofty and absorbing faith. And 
time was preparing for him a culminant opportunity when no frag- 
ment of knowledge, iiitliuMiec*, reverence which ho had won should 
be forgotten or in vain. The things wbieh he had done in secret 
were to be proelaimed openly, and the banner of “ God and the 
I’eople ” was to fly from the Capitol of Iloiiie. 

pREDKuic AV. II. Myers. 

(1) Heo Joscpli Miizziui, a ^Irmoir, liy E. A. V. 
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Modkux Jai'an has existed for u very few years only, tho most 
important changes having taken place during the new era of “ Meiji ” 
within the last decade ; it is not yet twenty years since the treaty ports 
were opened to foreigners, and it is less than a quarter of a century 
since the American, Commodore Perry, sailed into tho hay of Ycdo. 
From this occurrence the niodern histor5»^ of Japan may bo said to 
date, ^and accordingly the arrival of the •American squadron in July, 
18>1, is the first event chronicled in tlio Kiiise Shiriaku, a native 
work giving an account of the most critical period in tho annals of 
Japan, recently translated by ^Ir. Satow, of the English Legation in 
Tokio. This chronicle concludes with the capture of Hakodate by 
the ]\[ikado’s forces in when the existing government was 

definitively established, and the great struggle between the south- 
western and nortli-castern clans terminated in tlie triumph of the 
former. Again and again in Japanese history this struggle has 
been renewed with varying success, and witliin tho last few months 
it has been waged witli as great determination as ever, the scene of 
^action being changed from the northern island of Yesso to tho south- 
western corner of the empinj. Here the energetic and warlike clan 
of Satsuma has measured its strength single-handed against tho 
Mikado’s army, to which it so long furnished tlio most important 
contingent, and has at last succumbed. Tlio revolution which over- 
threw the “llakufu”** was entirely the work of tho soutli-westcm 
clans, among which stand conspicuous as leaders Satsuma, Tosa, and 
Choshiu. They enjoyed the advantage of having in their possession 
the person of the Mikado himself, while their eastern adversaries 
were stigmatized as being at once friends to the hated foreigner and 
traitors to tho lawful emperor. Then, in addition to this moral 
superiority, the western clans, Choshiu and Satsuma in particular, 
had tho still more important advantage of being well drilled, lightly 
clothed, and provided with excellent firearms, while the eastern 
troops were encumbered with heavy armour, and their weapons were 
principally swords and spears. In the last struggle, which has just 
been brought to a close, these conditions have been entirely reversed. 
The cause which brought Satsuma into the field, and roused Tosa to 
indignant protest, may bo as worthy as that for which they both fought 
victoriously eight or nine years ago, but now the big battalions, the best 

(1) Concluded from tlic preceding number. 

{2) Bakufu means literally the ** Curtain ’* or Tent " Government, in allusion to 
the original position of tho Shogun, as a great military commander. 
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rifles and cannons, and the Mikado himself are all with their adver- 
saries, who bear the title of the “ loyal armj’’,'' and brand with the 
name of rebels the clansmen of the west. It is hard not to feel 
sympathy in its downfall with the proud clan of Satsuma, which has 
played so leading a part in Japanese history as almost to justify the 
vaunt that “if all Japan weighs one hunclrcd, then Satsuma weighs 
fifty.'^ »Sovcn years ago the Daimio of Satsuma stood foremost 
among the peers of Japan, his territory extended over three pro- 
vinces, his revenues were inferior in OTnoimt to those of one Daimio 
only, and in political influence he was second to none, holding as he 
did the Liu Kiu Islands in tributary dependence, and having at his 
absolute disposal the most warlike and ambitious of the elans. In 
1872 foiir-iifths of those who held the higher offices of the Japanese 
Govcrninont belonged to Satsuma and tliree other allied elans. In a 
civil war the beaten party is certain to be regarded as in the wrong, 
and the case of the Satsuma insurgents has never been publicly 
stated, except by their adversaries, but a fair idea of their leaders’ 
views may probaljly be obtained from a memorial presented to tlio 
Mikado in July, 1877, by the llissisha, a political society formed in 
the province of Tosa a few years previously. Th'o insurrection was 
then limited to Kiushiu, the extreme w'cstern island of the Japanese 
Archipelago, but grave apprehensions were entertained that an out- 
break would take place in the neighbouring island of 8ikoku, whore 
the influential clan of Tosa is located. At this juncture the Hissisha 
drew up a memorial, setting forfh in temperate language the* 
grievances felt by Japanese reformers, and petitioning the Mikado 
for the establishment of free representative institutions. The prin- 
cipal evils complained of were the despotic nature and changeable 
policy of the existing government, financial mismanagement, the 
working of the conscription, extreme centralization, and a lack of 
patriotic spirit in the conduct of foreign affairs, notably in the cession 
of Sagalicn to Russia without a proper equivalent. That substantial 
grounds exist for these complaints no one conversant with Japanese 
affairs will deny, and the proposed remedies of free discussion and 
representative control on behalf of the people recommend them- 
selves naturally to every Englishman, bat it may well be doubted 
whether Japan is yet ripe for a complete parliamentary constitution. 
Anyhow, the peaceable remonstrance of Tosa was not more successful 
than the armed insurrection of Satsuma, and all hopes of immediate 
constitutional reform have perished with tlie gallant Saigo, whoso 
voluntary death by the sword of his best friend was that of a true 
Japanese gentleman, and who may bear in future the title of the 
Last of the Samurais. 

The clan of Choshiu has played a part in recent events hardly 
second even to that of Satsuma, and with the Daimios of these two 
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great clans foreign powers have boon brought into actual collision-— 
never with tho Mikado or tho Shogun. Tho affairs of Kagoshima 
and Simonoseki have been the only occasions on which Japanese 
blood has been shed by British arms, and it is needless to si^ that 
Japanese writers take a somewhat different view of those actions, 
with their causes and their consequences, to that taken generally 
among ourselves. The attack on Kagoshima, the capital of Satsuma, 
ill August, 18G3, was brought about by tlie murderous attack mado 
upon a party of English gentlemen on the Tokuido road, near Yoko- 
hama, in September, 1802, tho assassins being the retainers of 
Sliiiiiadzu Saburo, father of the Prince of Satsuma. With respect to 
this affair, the Japanese allege that, while negotiations were still 
pending, the British admiral seized throe steamers lying in a bay 
near Kagoshima, that this forcible seizure being regarded as an act 
of hostility tlic Satsuma batteries opened fire, and that tho engage- 
ment resulted in severe damage to the J'higlish ships, and in the 
burning of tlic town of Kagoshima. A gale of wind was blowing at 
llio time, and it is evident to any one familiar with the combustiblo 
nature of a Japanese city, that one or two stray shells would be suffi- 
cient in such aP case to jiroducc a general conflagration, however 
careful ilie British artillerists might have hcon to direct their fire 
against tlic batteries and arsenal only. Except as I’Cgards the 
seizure of the Satsuma steamers during tlic progress of negotiations, 
no blame, even by the Japanese accounf, seems to attach to tho 
British in the affair of Kagoshima. It may he conceded that 
Shimadzu »Saburo was not personally imjdicaled in the death of Mr. 
llichardson, hut it is certain that the fatal blows were struck by his 
retainers and in his presence. If he had given strict orders, as 
alleged, that his people were to abstain from all demonstrations of 
hostility against any foreigners whom they might meet, his duty and 
his dignity alike required that his disobedient followers should be 
punished with tho utmost severity. The Satsuma ministers did not 
even pretend that this had been done. They expressed regret 
indeed for the fatal event, but maintained that tho foreigners, in 
impeding the passage of the Tokaido road, had broken the laws of 
Japan, and had thus brought violence upon tficmsclvcs. As to those 
who committed the violence, it was said that “if after examination 
they were found to ho guilty they should bo punished.” This was 
the reply made to a demand for tho “ immediate trial and capital 
execution of the chief perjictrators of the outrage,”, exactly eleven 
months having elapsed without any action being taken for the 
punishment of Shimadzu’s murderous and mutinous retainers. Thus, 
upon their own showing, the Satsuma authorities had given just 
cause of complaint to the British Government, and their chastise- 
ment seems to have been fully deserved, so far as they wore chastised 
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by the bombardment of Kagosbiina, or the payment of “ £25,000 to 
be distributed to the relations of the murdered man and to those who 
escaped with their lives.*' A promise was also exacted that a dili- 
gent learch should bo made for the murderers, but none of them 
wore ever brought to justice, and our government have laid them- 
selves open to the taunt of having dropped the entire subject as soon 
as their pecuniary demands were complied with. There would have 
been little force in sucli a taunt, perhaps, had there been no other 
payment demanded beyond the moderate indemnity of £25,000 for 
the actual sufferers. Uidbrtunatelj", the British Foreign Office gave 
instructions that tin? Dairnio of Satsuma was to be held responsible 
in the second place only, and that the Bakufu must bear the primary 
responsibility. The two conditions to be exacted were, “an ample 
and formal apology for the offence of permitting a murderous attack 
on British subjects,” and “the payment of £100,000 as a penalty for 
this offence.** As to this part of the Richardson affair, the 
injustice of English policy Hceins clear, and there is too great an 
apjiearanco of truth in the accusation that a private crime was made 
the pretext by a powerful nation for extorting money from a feeble 
one. * 

In lS(i2 — ()‘l tlio Shogun was not ruler of Japan do any more 
than dejuro^ and the unfairness of exacting from his government a 
large pecuniary penalty is enhanced by the fact that his helplessness 
at the time was due mainly to the action of foreign powers. To 
arrest so important a grandee as Shimadzu was quite beyond his 
power, humbled as lie then was. Even in the plenitude of their 
power, the rulers of Yedo left remote and powerful clans very much 
to their own devices, but of late years the Shogun had been dcjirived 
of all authority to tlic westward of Yedo by the united hostility of 
the western Daimios, acting with the co-operation of the Mikado’s 
<*ourt. Meanwhile, foreign governments continued to treat with the 
Shogun or Taikun as if ho were Emperor of Japan, and to wring 
from him concessions which he had neither the right nor the power 
to grant, ignoring alike the theoretical supremacy of the Mikado and 
the practical independence of the great Baimios. By this policy the 
Availing authority of the Shogun, founded solely upon military 
strength and prestige, Avas rapidly destroyed, and it might bo said 
that his Avrit had ceased to run, except in the north-eastern 
provinces. 

The Bakufu OoA'ernment were never suspected or accused of 
complicity in the murder of Mr. Richardson ; they did what they 
could beforehand to obviate by warning and expostulation the catas- 
trophe ; and their regret was subsequently expressed in the strongest 
possible language. Ison pomimun was in their case a genuine plea, 
and the Avant of poAver, which was their only crime, rendered the 
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extortion from them of £100,000 an easy but dishonourablo proceed- 
ing:, '^'hile the unfortunate minister who paid the indemnity was 
censured and disgraced by the court of Kioto. On the other hand 
the display of artillery power in the bombardment of Kagos))ima, 
which seemed to many a harsh act at the time, may fairly bo said to 
have prevented serious collisions and much bloodshed by humbling 
at once and decisively the arrogance of the most pugnacious clan. 

The Simonoseki affair furnishes another important episode in 
modern Japanese history, being the second instance in which a war- 
like elan defied the foreigners, and paid the penalty of such rashness. 
Here the conduct of the ]\laritimc Towers, and that of Groat Britain 
especially, cannot be regarded with complete approval by the im- 
partial historian, and the case for the JiQ)ancso is certainly stronger 
than at Kagoshima, whore tlic original outrage is beyond dispute, 
and the doubtful point is merely whether a fitting punishmont was 
inflicted upon those who wore the true offenders. In the case of 
Simonoseki it is disputed whether an illegal a(!t was ever committed 
by tlie Japanese, it is denied that the British authorities had any 
concern at all in the matter, and it is maintained that the penalty 
was exacted from i)ci’sons in no way responsible, and was altogether 
in excess of tlie alleged offence. The facts appear to bo these. In 
IHOij the ])owerfi 2 l house of IFori, Daimios of Choshiu, or Nagato, 
constructed batteries at Simonoseki with the avowed object of oppo- 
sing the passage of the western barbarians through the narrow 
straits, which hero separate Kiushiu from Hondo, the mainland of 
Japan, and are the channel of navigation between the Inland Sea 
and the outer Sea of Japan. Amcricuin, I'rench, and Dutch vessels 
passing tlirough these straits were successively fired upon by tho 
.fapancse, one of the ships so attacked being the Dutch man-of-war 
Medusa, which at once took iier own part so (effectively as to silcnco 
one of the batteries. The insults to the American and French flags 
were in their turn promptly avenged by tho Wyoming and the 
Semiramis. Supposing the foreign vessels to have been justified by 
law or treaty, wliich the Japanese deny, in passing through these 
very narrow straits into the Inland Sea, it seems impossible to find 
fault with tho action thus far of the three foreign nations concerned. 
It is not necessary here to discuss whether England was justified in 
her intervention, no injury having been inflicted upon any of her 
subjects, or to enter into details as to the diplomatic action of tho 
combined powers. The main interest of the whole matter now 
consists in affording an illustration of the peculiar political situation 
at the time in Ja 2 )an, and the ignorance or perversity of foreign 
governments as to Japanese affairs. Envoys were dispatched by th^ 
Bakufu to reprimand the Daimio of Choshiu for having fired withoilf 
orders upon foreign vessels, but the Choshiu people justified theiy 
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own conduct, and imprisoned one of the envoys, who never returned 
home, his ultimate fate remaining unknown, A complete breach 
was caused between the Government of Yedo and this headstrong 
clan, and soon afterwards the troops of Clioshiu were removed from 
their accustomed post at one of the palace gates in Kioto, whereupon 
they retreated .bodily into their own western land. The Mori 
family were now proliibitcd from entering the Imperial capital, and 
found themselves involved in hostilities not only with the Maritime 
Powers, but also with tho Mikado, the Shogun, and all the other 
clans, including their old allies of Satsuma. Their case seemed 
hopeless, but their courage did not falter, and far from submitting 
they actually assumed the offensive. On the 20th of August, 1864, 
the Ghosliiu clan inarcliod iij three divisions upon Kioto, which was 
then full of troops. A desperate engagement took place, and by tho 
united efforts of all the most warlike clans the Ghosliiu forces were 
finally rciiulscd with severe loss, hut the greater part of the capital 
was reduced to ashes. Twenty-one elans were ordered at once to 
invade the province of Nagato, while tho Shogun prepared to take 
tlic field in person with liis own immediate vassals in order to 
chastise the rebels. At the same time a still incii*c formidable foe 
was approaching Kagalo by sea: sixteen men-of-war, British, 
French, and Dutch, together witli a small vessel hearing tho Stars 
and Stripes, appeared ^ before Siinonoscki on tho /)th of September, 
1864. The attack lasted during a portion of three days, and resulted 
in tho destruction of the huttc?ries, the town being spared, in con- * 
sidcrution of wliich forbearance a special indemnity was demanded. 
Tho policy of making every disturbance a pretext for extorting 
money, or trade concessions, or both, from the defenceless Bukufu 
was in this case follow'ed up with remarkable energy, and $6,000,000 
were required as the total indemnity to the four powers, payable by 
instalments of $500,000. 

Meanwhile the stubborn clan of Ghoshiu withstood the united 
forces of tho Japanoso Empire, and the Bakiifii, between the 
foreigners and the rebels, found itself “like a tom-tom beaten on 
both sides.” For a short time the partisans of peace, who were 
stigmatized by the opposite fitciion as thb “ Vulgar View ” party, 
gained tho upper hand in Nagato, and made submission to the 
officials of thoBakufu; but the warlike spirit of the clan soon blazed 
up afresh, and the struggle was renewed with increased fierceness. 
The chiefs of the Vulgar View party were decapitated, a recon- 
ciliation was effected with Satsuma, tho eastern invaders were 
defeated at all points in a scries of well-contested actions, and com- 
pelled to evacuate the rebellious provinces, while the victors pro- 
ceeded to carry the war into the enemy’s territory. On the 19th of 
September, 1866, the Shogun died, and the Imperial court imme- 
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diately gave orders for discontinuing operations against Ohoshiu. 

The war was now over, at last. During its continuance the Bakufii 
had expended vast sums of money, until its treasures were almost 
(exhausted, and yet it was unable to have its way with Ghoshiu. 
From this time onwards the great clans neglected to obey the 
commands of the Bakufu, and its power eventually decayed.” Thus 
the Kinse Shiriaku writes the epitaph of the great Tokugawa family, 
dominant in Japan for two centuries and a half. In January, 1867, 
was appointed the last of the Shoguns, now living in retirement, and 
in the following month the reigning ]\Iikado ascended the throne, 
tho one hundred and twenty-third sovereign of his dynasty. Foreign 
cncroiichinonts, which were made chiefly at the expense of tho 
Sliogun, and for whicli he was held responsible by patriotic Japanese, 
proved fatal to tlio Dual Government establislied in 1192 by 
Yoritomo, the lirst Sci-i Tai Shogun, or “ llarbarian- subjugating 
Generalissimo.” Feudalism, which had been established under the 
military usurpers of the Kuanto (castorn provinces), did not survive 
their downfall, and three years after the deposition of the Shogun 
tho Feudal Daimios and Samurais were things of the past. 

Duarchj" and^eudalism both received their final death-blow during 
the war in which tho foreign attack on Simonoseki was merely an 
episode, and tho successful resistance oftbi’ed by tho Ohoshiu clan to 
forces appareully overwhelming, must ho regarded as the victory of 
regular troops over a feudid militia. Takasugi 8hinsiiku revolution- 
ised tho military system of Ja 2 )an : he enlisted picked men from the 
common people, as wxdl as from the Samurai class (who had hitherto 
monopolised the privilege of bearing arms), and formed them into 
a body of troops receiving high jiiay and subject to the strictest 
discipline, lie thus cr(?atcd a force, bearing the somewhat inappro- 
priate name of Irregulars, before whom no eastern army, however 
numerous, ^vas able to stand. The iw'w regime in Japan, which 
claims to be merely the ancient system restored as it was beforo tho 
usurpations of the military easto under the Shoguns, is now founded 
upon tho organization of a national army drawn from all classes of 
the community, and raised, not by voluntary enlistment, like tho 
soldiers of Shinsaku, but by conscription. Tn timo of war the total 
strength of tho regular army amounts to 50,000 men, drilled, armed, 
and even fed like European soldiers, lly this new army, tho 
Satsuma insurrection has been crushed, and the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment are by its means enabled to withstand alike reactionists and 
reformers, although the Imperial proclamation which called it into 
existence was published only five years ago. Tho central authority, 
wielding as it now does so formidable a military force, besides pos- 
sessing a small but efficient navy under trained officers, has little to 
apprehend from local disaffection. Finance will probably bo the 
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Berious difficulty of Japanese rulers in the immediate future, if they 
persist in their unibition of taking rank among the civilized powers 
of the world. The land tax is the source from which five-sixths of 
the public revcimo is derived, and this produced a large increase in 
1875 — 7 (), according to official estimates, as did also the returns from 
postage, and from spirits and tobacco ; on tlie other hand, there was 
a serious falling off under the head of customs, liy far the largest 
item of public expenditure is for Samurais' salaries and pensions, but 
this is a diminishing item, and as there is also a considerable reduc- 
tion in the .'irmy estimates, the mo.st recently published financial 
statement, showing a small favourable balance, is hopeful enough on 
the whole, if the figures can be trusted. 

The political and social i\'Volution which created modern Japan, 
has been as sudden aiid complete as a theatrical transformation scene. 
A country sealed from time immemorial against all outsiders is 
suddenly llirown o])en, and foreign ideas, inventions, and fashions 
are welcomed and adopted by Government and people. A mysterious 
dignitary, supposed to resemble in bis spiritual attributes tlio Dalai 
I-iaina of lliibet, is drawn forth from invisible seclusion, is arrayed 
in J^uropcan uniform, and appears before the ast(5nislicd world as 
ruling Kmperor of Japan, while the usurping Shogun, the represen- 
tative of military domination, retires into peaceful obscurity, bis 
title and his office being suddenly extinguished after a duration of 
seven eonturios. A great territorial aristocracy, owning impregnable 
fortressc's, princely revenues, and the allegiance of devoted military 
retainers, decrees its own overthrow, and subsides 'without a struggle, 
almost without a murmur, into the position of private citizens pen- 
sioned by the State. A proud and warlike caste, enjoying a monopoly 
of arms, of scholarship, and of social privileges, “ jealous in honour, 
sudden and quick in quarrel," two-sworded Tybalts and Mercutios 
of the nineteenth century, lay down their cherished blades, abandon 
their distinctive dress, mingle with the common herd, and peaceably 
uceopt their reduction to equality with merchants and mechanics. 
Such changes scorn too vast and too rapid to be permanent, and a 
certain amount of reaction may he fairly anticipated ; but whatever 
the future maj' have in store for Japan, it is' clear that the duarchv 
of Mikado and Shogun, the feudal sway of Daimios, and the privilege 
of Samurais are all as completely things of the past as the corre- 
sponding institutions of medueval Europe, and that none of them can 
be ro-establishcd any more than the national isolation, which alone 
rendered possible their existence at this period of human history. 
The entire political system of Japan was effete, and had long 
resembled a structure of timbers, the interior of which has been 
devoured by white ants : it was barely able to support its own weight, 
and it crumbled into dust at the first extemed touch. Like the 
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Mikado himself, the Shogun in the Castle of Tedo, and the Daimios 
in their provincial capitals, while retaining all external attributes of 
greatness, had become, with h few distinguished exceptions, mere 
puppets in the hands of their ministers, many of these being novi 
/iomines, to whoso new ideas the modern revolution is mainly due. 

Scattered throughout the length and breadth of Japan are mighty 
fortifications, with broad deep moats, and earthworks faced with 
huge granite blocks, rivalling in extent and in artificial strength the 
elaborate constructions of Yauban. Six years ago these were the 
.strongholds of great chiefs, by whom, or in whose name, wealthy 
provinces were ruled like independent principalities, and at whose 
word thousands of clansmen woro prepared literally to sacrifice their 
lives. Jfow these fortresses arc ruinccl and deserted as completely 
as the robber castles of the llhine, the W'oodcn towers and j^^ivilions 
wdiich adorned their interiors having in some cases entirely dis- 
appeared, while in others they are rapidly falling into decay. Such 
is the style of Japanese architecture that half-a-dozen years seem to 
have done tlio w’ork of centuries ; and for centuries to come there 
will be but little further change in the Cyclopean * foundtitions upon 
which wore raisoil the ephemeral palaces of paper and wood. The 
magnificent old trees, which lately overshadowed those structures, 
remain intact in their grandeur, but the moat has been converted 
into a ri(;e field, the bamboo jungle grows already on the threshold, 
and huge spiders spin their “ thin grey i)all ** in the massive gate- 
ways. The men who once lived there in feudal state are still alivo ; 
the knights arc not dust, nor are their good swords rust ; the indi- 
vidual has survived llio system, and an ex-lJaimio still young may 
stand under the secular pine-trees amid the ruins of his own castle, 
and muse over his own departed grcatne.ss, departed as utterly as 
that of the Ciesurs from the l^dalinc Hill. In India we have learnt 
by sad experience what it may cost to capture the mud fort of a 
Talukdar, even with the aid of artillery. The original number of 
great Daimios is said to have been .sixty-six, but the official list of 
18(>2 gave the number as two hundred and sixty-six, with incomes 
varying from nearly a million sterling down to £15,000. To subduo 
by force such an array of chiefs, many of wliom merely recognised 
the supremacy of the Mikado, very much as did an Earl Douglas or 
a Lord of the Isles that of the Stuart kings of Scotland, was a task 
far beyond the strength of the central government. 

lifflavU et dimpaii sunt — the spirit of the age seems here to 
have wrought a miracle, and before its breath feudalism, “ unsmoto 
by the sword, has molted like snow." In the “lapt year of 
feudalism," Mr. W. E. Griffis has described the impressive scone 
which he witnessed on the 1st of October, 1871, when Matsudaira 
Mochiake, Lord of Ecliizcn, bode farewell to his clan in the castle ' 
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hall of Fukui, his capital city, transferring the allegiance of his 
retainers to the Mikado, and' surrendering his territorial fiefs. All 
over Japan similar scenes were enacted. With a calmness which 
would have been pusillanimous hud it not been patriotic, the 
haughty chiefs laid down their power, and left their ancestral homes 
for ever, exchanging in some cases a principality for the directorship 
of a joint-stock company in Tokio. Upon their immediate retainers 
the blow descended with terrible severity ; by the stroke of a pen 
they were all at once converted into Itonins, mastcrless men, 
Samurais without occupation or residence. Mr. Green, speaking of 
the West Saxons one thousand years ago, tells us that the * lordlcss 
man^ became a sort of outlaw in the realm, and his words are appli- 
cable to the modern Japanese. It is true that small pensions are 
paid by the Slate to the ^'disestablished ’’ Samurais, but these arc at 
the best mere pittances, and have been in many instances commuted 
for the payment of a round sum with a view to business speculations. 
The result too often has been that these persons, utterly devoid of all 
business experience, have lost or consumed their capital in the vain 
attempt to increase it. ]\lany of the Shizoku, or ancient gentry of 
the land, are now in abject poverty, and are compelled, they and 
their families, to earn a liveliliood in menial and even degrading 
occupations. Discussing this subject with an American gentleman 
who had been brought up in Japan, 1 asked, "Are the Shizoku 
discontented ? Ilis reply W’as, " Discontent is a state of mind 
scarcely compatible with the Japanese temperament : I should rather 
say that they feel tlioroughly humbled and asliamed of their posi- 
tion. Certainly they have abandoned their peculiar costume, and 
keep as much us possible out of sight, being now” as careful to conceal 
their humiliation as they once were to assert their dignity. They 
w’ero accustomed to be treated with deference by all, and to carry 
everything before them; now^ their sw”ords have been taken from 
them, they are regarded as stinglcss drones, and are despised by 
those who used to fear them.” A trying position, beyond question, 
but one which time will remedy. 

Japan has been styled the Britain of Asia, and certain analogies 
undoubtedly exist bctw\3eii the two grouph of islands as to their 
geography and history, their area and population ; but the Japanese 
have always been more truly tofo dhisos orbo than the inhabitants of 
the British Isles. Dai Nihon lias been only once invaded and never 
conquered by a foreign foe, and it has very rarely assailed its 
neighbours, China and Corea. Ilcncc the Japanese differ from the 
neighbouring continentals, not in mere insular peculiarities of dress 
and manner, but in essential details of character and customs, so that 
the traveller passing from China to Japan feels at once that he is 
among a totally distinct people from those whom he has quitted. 
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The Japanese received the Buddhist religion through China from 
India, they make use of the Chinese written character, and they 
study the Chinese classics. They have really far loss in com« 
mon with the Chinese than modern England has with Imperial 
Borne. Their religion and literature, their arts and laws, have felt 
the influence of the great neighbouring empire; but the natural 
genius of the Japanese people, their language, features, and habits, 
all are perfectly distinct from those of the Middle Kingdom, and 
seem to indicate Malay or Polynesian ratlier than Mongolian affinities. 
*Whilo in Japan I was much more frequently reminded of Java than 
of China, and when allowance has been made for difierence of 
climate, the resemblance between the Japanese and Javanese races in 
manners and appearance is as strong as that between the two 
countries. The likeness may be illusory like that of the names 
(more corrccUy written Kilion and Djawa), but thei*o are considera- 
tions of physical geography which connect Japan and Polynesia with 
the Malay Archipelago far more closely than at first sight appears, 
and it is certain that ocean currents liave done much to distribute 
inhabitants over the va.st island system of the Pacific. 

The Japanese islands lie in comparatively low latitudes — ^Yedo, 
which is centrally situated in Hondo, the principal island, being 
actually to the south of Gibraltar and Capo IVIatapan, the southern- 
most points of Europe. Lying to the eastward of a groat continent, 
the shores of which stretch away to north-east and south-west, these 
• islands are brought uiidei* the influence of two ocean currents, one 
flowing to the soutli-west from the arctic regions between Japan and 
the mainland, the other, known as the Kuro Sliiwo or Black Stream, 
flowing to the north-east from the tropic of Cancer along the 
southern coasts of the archipelago. In consequence of this peculiar 
position betw'ccn a W'arm and a cold current the islands are liable to 
severe gales and even typhoons ; and, notwithstanding the possession 
of a coast line indented with countless bays and liords, the Japanese 
have never been a truly seafaring people, and have displayed no 
maritime enterprise beyond that of fishermen and coast traders. 
Unskilful seamanship and defective construction cause many coasting 
vessels, Chinese as well as Japanese, to be swept out to*Bca by the 
sudden and violent storms of these regions, and if they do not 
founder at once, they are very apt to lose rudder and masts, when of 
course they drift along helplessly with wind and current. The 
Kuro Shiwo, sweeping up from the Philippines, flows rapidly by the 
shores of Japan towards the Aleutian Islands, curving to the south 
down the American coast, and returning by the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago across the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. C. W. Brooks, for many years Japanese consul at San. 
Francisco, has published in the Proceedings of the California 
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Academy of Sciences, 1875, all attainable information relating to 
junks stranded on the coast of North America, and on the Hawaiian 
or adjacent islands. lie finds that in every instance these have 
proved to bo Japanese, no ease being on record of a Chinese junk 
having been so stranded or found adrift in the North Pacific ; this 
might have been anticipated from the set of the current along the 
coasts of Corea and China from the Kurile Islands into the Straits of 
Formosa. During the present century the number of persons rescued 
from Japanese junks wrecked or disabled in the North l^acific has 
amounted to hundreds, and it is certain that, since the time when 
ships are first mentioned in Japanese history, n.c. 81, many natives 
of Japan must liave found their way to the American and Hawaiian 
coasts, wlicre they have been so often wrecked in our own days, and 
must have remained there for the remainder of their lives. Square 
rudders and open sterns have been compulsory by edict for Japanese 
craft since a.d. the intention being to prevent ocean navigation : 
at tlic same time, the return home of any Japanese who had visited a 
foreign country, however involuntarily, was proliibited under pain of 
deatli, which law was rigidly enforced until recent times against all 
.shipwrecked sailors sent homo by Portuguese, Enssians, or others, 
llocent changes in Japan are well illustrated by the fact that the 
present government are in the habit of rewarding foreign captains 
who rescue their shipwrecked seamen, and in 1874 they ordered 
models of vessels from the United States, recommending their adop- 
tion to shipbuilders in place of the old-fashioned junk. The crows • 
of ordinary junks average about ten men each, but the largest are 
nearly four hundred tons in burthen ; as many as seventeen persons 
have actually beiui resem'd on board a disabled junk, and sometimes 
the crew consists of double that number. When blown out into the 
open Pacific, a rudderless dismasted vessel is safe from typhoons, 
and drifts steadily eastward with the current (bt'sides the aid of 
proA'ailing westerly winds), at an average rat(» of full ten knots a 
day. When carrying, as very many do, a cargo of rice or dried fish, 
there is a fair probability that the junk, passing through a region 
subject to much rain, will reach land with some of her crew alive, 
even if carried by tha return current as far back us the Sandwich 
Islands, and as a matter of fact men lun o been rescued after drifting 
helplessly for more than a year. In no reported case has a Japanese 
W’oman been found on board, but it is common for entire families to 
sail in junks, either as passengers or residents, and one vessel so 
freighted might people a group of islands jDrcviously uninhabited. 

It must naturally have occurred that shipwrecked Japanese sailors 
intermarrying with the natives of inhabited coasts would transmit 
to their descendants some special characteristics, as well as terms of 
speech, such as are actually to be found in the dialects of Indian 
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tribes in Oregon and California. The frank and friendly manners of 
the Japanese, so different from those of continental Asia, have their 
exact counterpart in Hawaii, and it is easy to understand the remark 
of a Japanese on landing there, “ Why, hero wo are among our own 
people ! ” So strange, on the other hand, do the Chinese appear in 
Japanese eyes as to resemble Europeans rather than themselves ; and 
in remote districts a European is frequently received by the children 
with shouts of Chinaman ! Chinaman ! ” It is clear from all the 
facts before us that a blood relationship must exist between the races 
inhabiting the shores washed by the vast circuit of the ocean current, 
best known as the lllack Stream of Japan. 

Among the many points of differenco which separate the Chinese 
and Japanese, one of the most striking is that tlio former (alone, I 
believe, among Asiatic races) make us8 of chairs, w'hich are con- 
spicuous articles of furniture in every respectable Chinese house, but 
were unknown in Japan until within the last few years. However 
far a Chinaman may go in modifying his habits conformably with 
foreign fashions, he always clings to his pigtail, and except among 
prisoners I have never seen a Chinaman of any class minus that 
ornamental appendage. A Japanese, oti the other hand, indicates his 
political proclivities by the mode in which ho wears his hair, and may 
be recognised as an impcritilist, a feudalist, or a radical, by his top- 
knot, his shaven temples, or his close-cropped head. The orthodox 
Samurai fashion is still in high favour, with tho front part of the 
^ head shaved, a small short cue worn as a sort of crest, and all traces 
of a beard carefully removed. A native gentleman, wdio had adopted 
the coiffure of Young Japan, assured me that tho growth of his 
moustache, small as it >vus, had greatly increased his tnivclling 
expenses: *‘They treat me now as if I were a foreigner.’^ 

Feminine dress and fashions in Japan are quite distinct from thoso 
of China ; the barbarous custom of crushing the foot is unknown (as 
also arc high-heeled boots), and small w'ell-shapcd hands and feet are 
characteristic of Japanese women. They continue, however, to 
blacken their teeth and shave their eyebrows when they marry, 
although the present Empress has set her face against these time- 
honoured observances. The Japanese in general affect a simple style 
of dress, without gaudy colours or ostentatious ornaments; except 
for fastening up their hair, even women wear no jewellery, and do 
not, like their Aryan sisters, pierce the cartilage of nose or ears in 
order to insert metallic rings. Japan seems to be a country where 
men never lose their temper, where women and children arc always 
treated with gentleness, where common labourers bow and beg pardon 
of each other if they happen to jostle accidentally, where popular 
sports do not inflict suffering upon the lower animals, where a paper 
screen is a sufficient protection against all intrusion— even that of 
VOL. XXIIT. N.s. o o 
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burglars, and where cleanliness takes such a high rank among social 
virtues as to be carried almost to a ludicrous excess. 

Japanese manners arc certainly very different from our own; but 
even according to such a standard os is generally accepted in Europe, 
the Japanese aro a thoroughly welbbred people. And ** manners ore 
not idle : ” urbanity, gentleness, and consideration for others are not 
mere superficial qualities ; when such national, characteristics are 
found combined with courage, energy, and intellect, they may surely 
be accepted us evidence of an advanced civilisation. Foreigners, 
after living in the interior of Japan for a considerable time, on 
returning into '‘civilised society,” have even stated that the 
manners of their own countrymen appear to them vulgar and almost 
brutal, accustomed as they hare become to a courtesy singularly freo 
from servile or mercenary ' considerations. The readiness of the 
Japanese to adopt what seems to them worthy of imitation in 
foreigners is regarded by some as indicating a lack of originality and 
independence. But if they imitate, it is not withqpt discrimination, 
and their willingness to accept what is new and strango, when con* 
vinced of its merits, seems rather to indicate acute intelligence with 
remarkable freedom from prejudice. The Chinese have just succeeded 
in getting possession of the only railroad in China, and have at onco 
proceeded to destroy the obnoxious innovation. The Japanese rail- 
ways aro being steadily improved and extended, so as to comparo 
creditably, under native management, with any railways in the 
world. 


David TTeuderbuhx. 



THE RESETTLEMENT OF THE TURKISH DOMINIONS. 

Nothing can be more true than the way in which Lord Derby' 
lately put the alternatives which were b^ore us at (ke cotumence- 
ment of the war. Neutrality undoubtedly meant, that sooiior or 
. later Russia must overthrow the Turks, and that great territorial 
changes must result. But looking that in the. face, wo elected 
neutrality ; and it is only to be regretted that our neutrality was hot 
real, impartial, and dignified, and has been disfigured by a bitter par- 
tisanship at Constantinople, and by an ivifricndliness of tone towaids 
Russia and a succession of words and acts of irritation which go far 
to deprive us of our just influence in the eventual settlement. In 
fact, we have so ostentatiously separated ourselves from Russia that 
we cannot be surprised that, so far as Turkey is concerned, the now 
arrangements arc dictated by Russia, and little is left to a European 
conference. So far w'o can only accept what has beeax done, and 
try to make the best of It in w'orking out the details with a view to a 
European sanction. 

As regards our special British interests, the Russian terms 
seem to be as moderate as could be expected. In Europe I have 
always thought that the liberation should at present stop at Adrian- 
• oplc. That place is not Bulgarian, and to give it to the Greeks 
before they have got Oouhtaiitmoplc would involve certain trouble. 
They would be interposed between the Bulgarians and the Turks, 
and could hardly fail to quarrel with cither, especially with the 
Bulgarians. In Asia, where, if not our serious interests, at least our 
susceptibilities arc most concerned, it turns out that the terms which 
the Russians announced at the beginning, and adhered to till they 
had crossed the Balkans, were singularly moderate. They then 
proposed not to exceed the annexation of Batoum, which, under 
the circumstances, could hardly be grudged to them. Even now, 
when their triumph is complete and their great sacrifices ctiablo 
them to calculate an indemnity hardly to* be satisfied by any 
territorial compensations, I think they are moderate in accepting 
the Kars section of Armenia, and not pressing for Er^ceroum and 
Van. After all, on the map of Asia that is not a very great advance, 
and need not seriously alarm us. 

But there is another standpoint from which we must consider the 
.arrangements made by Russia. I most strongly hold the opinion so 
well expressed by Mr. Laing in the last number of this Review, that 
the real danger of Russian preponderance lies, not in their doing too 
much, but in their doing too little for the Christians of Turkey, and 

o o2 
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that it is madness in us to seek to minimise the Turkish concessions 
in this direction. Free autonomous states would very soon develop 
their own ambitions, and w'ould be very unwilling to become mere 
slaves and tools of a despotic Ilussia. Hut half-freedom, half-sub- 
jection to the Turks, and a heavy tribute, mean the necessity of 
Russian protection and aid, and a tribute to Russia in payment of the 
expenses of the war. In every Avay it seems clearly to be our func- 
tion to maximise, and not to minimise, the freedom and the 
independence of the Christian provinces. 

There is yet one more question on which I am inclined to tako a 
view which may seem not moderate. I mean in regard to the posi- 
tion of the Turks in these Christian provinces. And that I may not 
be subject to misconstruction on this subject, I may be pennitted 
first to say that I am most assuredly not influenced by any prejudices 
against the Turks as Turks, or against Jlahommcdans as Mahom- 
medans. On the contrary, I believe the Turks, Pashas apart, to be 
an extremely fine race ; and so far from persecuting Mahommedans, 
in India (where I have thought the men of that persuasion rather 
hardly treated) I have always been notorious for espousing their 
interests, oven to the point of exciting a good dtal of indignation 
against me on the part of some of the educated Hindoos. I am, too, 
one of those wdio would like of all things to sec religion kept apart 
ontirelj" from civil aflairs. Nothing would gratify me so much as to 
sec a ]\Ialioinmcdan population accepting a fair and equal citizenship 
in communities in which Greek and Roman, Catholic and Protes-’ 
taut, Jew and Mahommedan, might manage their civil atfairs 
together, and keep their religious affairs to themselves. It is, 
therefore, from no undue prejudice that I incline to a sort of bag- 
and- baggage policy, but for two reasons which I will state. First, 
I wish to see the Turks as strong and indcjjcndent as possible, and 
I tliink that they would be much stronger and more independent if 
their population was concentrated in the verj'^ fine and wide countries 
which still remain to them, than if they continue separated and 
scattered. And, second, I believe that the presence of a largo 
Turkisli population in the enfranchised nrovinccs is the very thing 
which must prolong *and, perhaps, perpetuate Russian control and 
domination. I never for a moment believed that the Russians 
"wished to expel the IMahommcdans from Bulgaria. Nothing could 
bo more contrary to their practice and policy, which has always been 
to retain and conciliate the Mahommedan races w^hom they have 
conquered. They have proved in their territories, as we have in 
India, that under a superior rule Mahommedan and other subjects 
may live very well together. But such an arrangement is infinitely 
more difficult in an autonomous self-governing state. And, much as 
I should like to see tried the experiment of self-government in 
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which religious differences are put out of sight, 1 fear that the most 
unlikely field for such an experiment that it** is possible to devise 
would be this Bulgaria, where Christian and Mahommedan, already 
separated by religion, laws, and social arrangements, are embittered 
hy\errible massacres and an internecine strife. The Mahommedan 
population of Bulgaria is very considerable— certainly a fourth, 
possibly almost a third of the whole, even after the Mahommedan 
Dobrudeha is excluded. It is a population used to domination and 
to arms, and very much of the property of the country is in its 
hands. It is too important by far to subside into a humble and 
unobtrusive position. If that population remains such as it was 
before the war, it maj’ well be doubted whether anything but foreign 
occupation can prevent the most serious troubles. While, then, it 
would bo impossible to expel the Turks, I would certainly give them 
every encouragement towards, and facilities for, emigrating. I would 
promote a sort of exchange of the populations : inducing the Turks to 
move and occupy the rich lands which wore once the home of so 
many great, rich, and prosperous nations of Asia Minor, but are 
now not a tithe occupied ; while, a definite settlement being arrived 
at, those of the Clfristians now dwelling in Turkish lands who seek 
independence may move to Christian territory. I believe it must 
come to this at last. Small states cannot exercise the same impartial 
rule as groat empires. See the case of lioumauia and Servia ; prac- 
tically Mohammedans arc obliged to abandon those countries. In 
^Bulgaria, as in some parts of Greece, I hope that the Mahoinmeduns 
of Bulgarian race and language may remain and become good 
citizens ; but I really do believe that the sooner all the true Turkish- 
speaking Turks, who arc not willing to become more sojourners in 
an alien land, move to proper Turkish soil, the bettor. Those who 
arc satisfied to cling to the soil without political power may bo pro- 
tected as Jews arc to be protected, but that is all. Ho great an 
emigration has already taken place that such an arrangement as 
I propose is much facilitated and might be further promoted by 
arrangements to render available the lands now lying waste and 
unoccupied. 

The questions arising in the re-settlcment of the Turkish territo- 
ries may be grouped under three heads — 

Constantinople and the Straits ; Europe ; and Asia. 

I. I believe that it would be much better for the Turks if they 
could give up Constantinople and the Straits, and become again wholly 
an Asiatic people in Asia Minor. That withdrawal would save them 
from the responsibilities attached to the guardianship of the Straits, 
and from the European jealousies and temptations to attack which it 
involves. And it would probably free the real Turkish people from 
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the incubus of that great and corrupt bureaucracy of the Pashas — 
that mongrel race of unwholesome growth which has been the out- 
come of the peculiar position at Constantinople. Hetired into Asia 
Minor, with much of the old blood of that country in their veins, 
and carrying with them a good deal learned in contact with Europe, 
the Turks might still become a very good, compact, homogeneous, self- 
governing pcojdc, very superior to modem Persians or Arabs or 
Egyptians in many respects. I hope they may eventually attain 
such a status; but they must for the present be burdened with 
Constantinople and tlici Straits, because no other arrangement is pos- 
sible. The Russians must not have that position. They say, fairly 
enough, “ We do not claim it, but neither the Greeks nor any great 
European power sliall keep* the key of our house.” A free self- 
goveniing city is impossible on account of the very discordant 
elements which compose it, /.<?. Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and people of every nationality of Europe and Asia. Turkish rule 
alone is possible. The Turks are already about half the population 
of the Peninsula from Adrianople to Constantinople — ^immigration will 
make them more than half : they must at any rate hold that tract 
till they die away and shrink by a natural process. After that the 
Greeks may get their own again, under the changed political circum- 
stances of some other day. Meantime, if we look at the map, this 
Constantinopolitan Peninsula goes almost as well with Asia as with 
Europe. Seeing the easy water traffic on the Bosphorus, one feels ^ 
that the two sides could hardly belong to different Powers. So for 
the present both must be held by the Tmks. 

As regards European interests in the Straits, the question what 
is to bo done, may probably be settled in the easiest way by 
doing nothing — ^leaving things as they are. I never believed that 
tho Russians were very anxious to come out of the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, and I do not think they would do us very 
much harm if they did. A third-rate naval power which has 
exhausted its resources, and has great military necessities, is not 
likely to be formidable on the seas to the greatest and richest of 
naval powers — especially now that nava^ power is so much matter of 
money. Even if any naval power greater than Russia did become 
hostile to us in tho Mediterranean, I have my own views about tho 
possibility of shutting up the Canal to hostile fleets during war, and 
taking to tho Capo route ourselves, as a course much cheaper and 
easier than defending a long route through inland seas. But I will 
say no more of that at present, even though several ship-owners and 
others of weight tell me that they agree with me, and that for selfish 
English interests tho shutting of the Canal would probably in tho 
long run be the best. It is enough that the Russians do not seek 
to open the Straits of Constantinople to ships of war, and have 
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wittingly or unwittingly got from us the expression of a desire that 
the question should not be raised. I have no doubt they would 
much like an arrangement by which in a quiet way they might bring 
vessels built or bought out of the Black Sea into that sea, and 
establish a preponderating fleet there. But, for the rest, what they 
want is to close the Straits to fleets, not to open them. As to the 
liability to have the Straits opened to hostile fleets in time of war, 
of which they complained, it is only in time of war with the Turks 
that it would be so, and no treaty could prevent the Turks opening 
the Straits to their allies if they are at war with Bussia. It comes 
then to this, that when the Bussians can manage to get up a fleet, 
while the Turks for want of resources fail to maintain theirs, the 
Black Sea will become a Bussian lake, subject to the engagement for 
the freedom of commerce of all nations, and subject also to this, that 
the Straits may be opened if the Bussians again make war on the 
Turks. No doubt if we were at war with Bussia while the Turks 
remain neutral, wc could not get at the Bussians in the Black 
Sea. Perhaps that is so far no great evil : there would bo the less 
possibility of fighting. And as to India, the case would not bo 
half so bud as lliat of the Caspian, which is a Bussian lake with 
no risk that the l^eVsians may let in a hostile fleet ; and which is 
very mucli nearer to India and very much more handy for an 
advance in that direction than the Black Sea. We may bo pretty 
sure that seeing how many and how powerful aro tlioso who share 
with us the claim to free commerce in the Black Sea, we shall suc- 
cessfully maintain that right. As Prince Bismarck says, that is 
much more important than tho question of ships of war. Wo have 
begged that this latter question may be dropped from tho new 
Treaty. Dropped it is, and dropped let it remain. Let the old 
arrangements be maintained. 

II. As respects the settlement of European Turkey, I have never 
doubted that tho establishment of an autonomous Bulgaria in duo 
ethnographical limits means the destruction of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe — it is the excision of the backbone ; but that destruc- 
tion being accepted, as I suppose all must now accept it, I cannot 
imagine how any party among us can be opposed to the full 
freedom of the races hitherto subject, or desire' to interpose 
limitations and conditions which can only prolong the necessity 
for foreign occupation and control. We at any rate have little 
occasion for an excessive jealousy of the extension of the Slav 
peoples in Europe. And, after all, the Bulgarians, though they 
may have a largo Slav element in their blood arid language, are not 
Slavs but Bulgors ; — and their more or less of Bussianisation will 
depend on the degree to whiph other Powers by an unfriendly 
attitude towards them drive them into the arms of Bussia. The 
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best of tbc race, and those most requiring deliverance from a rule of 
oppression and massacre, are South of the Balkans, and a Bulgaria 
confined to the north of that range would have been no Bulgaria. I 
am extremely glad that the Bussiaiis were firm on that head, and 
that Bulgaria is really to be the country of the Bulgarians. Some- 
thing has been said of the ciionuous and overshadowing power of 
this now Bulgaria. A fine country and fine people of perhaps five 
millions, more or less, no doubt it will be : but after all, at the 
utmost, neither in size or population will it exceed or equal the 
present Houmania — to say nothing of i)ossible extensions of the latter 
country. If the people of Servian race could be united, they also 
would form a large and strong state ; and an extended Greece will 
be in no danger from tlie Buigarians. The Turks Avill still be more 
than strong enough to liold their own against any of these peoples. 

In nothing has so much vent been given to pro-Turkish pre- 
judices as in the unfair condemnation of the Christian races who 
are, as it were, unrepresented in our public opinion. Not only arc 
the facts distorted, but in judging of them we apply a preposterously 
unfair standard ; condemning them in the severest terms because at 
the moment of emerging from a long j^olitical slavery they do not 
at once come up to the highest ideas of chivalrous, Christian, and 
civilised conduct, which are quite recent among ourselves, if, indeed, 
w'e have yet learned to practise them on all occasions. The Bul- 
garians in particiihir arc very commonly spoken of as a brutal race, 
for M'hom not a word can be said. I believe that nothing can be 
more untrue. I saw a good deal of the South Bulgarians, and am 
quite satisfied that they are a very good, steady, reliable, industrious 
race — apt in education, apt in all industrial arts; the very people most 
likely to govern themselves in a sober, temperate manner, and to 
attain great material prosperity without danger to their neighbours. 
Then as to the barbarities attributed to them. Our ambassador at 
Constantinople, wdiile ready to throw doubt on the atrocities of the 
Turks, even wdien substantiated by the official inquiry of his own 
English officials, has never failed to bring the most sweeping 
accusations against the Bulgarians on tl^c strength of the vaguest 
stories told by any anonymous Jew or Turk. I have carefully watched 
the real evidence which w’c have had, and am convinced that by far 
tho greater part of these accusations cannot be supported. North of 
the Balkans the facts come to nothing moro than this — that when 
the Turks fled, the Bulgarians plundered the goods left behind. 
South of the Balkans, where they had so recently suffered such 
terrible things at the hands of the Turks, they rose and committed 
some excesses in a few places on the occasion of Gourko’s first 
advance. When Gourko retired, the Turks dealt out a retribution 
more terrible than any of which modern history makes mention — ^not 
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only on those guilty of excesses, but on all who had welcomed or 
even accepted the Russians, and on all who had property worth 
plundering. Again, when the Russians advanced there were some 
Bulgarian excesses, but there is not a tittle of substantial evidence 
that there was anywhere a large and general massacre of the Turkish 
population such as the Turks had committed. I have always said 
that nothing that wo ever did in India or anywhere else can for a 
moment be compared to the terrible massacres of w*hich tho Turks 
have been guilty ; but I do deliberately assert tluit we have in recent 
times done things quite as bad as anything that has been proved 
against the Bulgarians, with less provocation ; and that wo cannot 
consistently be very hard on these people for such reprisals as 
they took on those from whom they had suffered so much. 

Lord Salis])ury, by his delimitation of the two Bulgarias (tho 
western province of which he quite correctly brought up to tho 
Albanian frontier, and to the neighbourhood of Salonica) has become 
sponsor for the claims which seemed to excite at first so much sur- 
prise and indignation in this country. In Eastern Bulgaria he 
expected that the Mahommedans and Greeks would unite to counter- 
balance tho Bui Brians, but I confess that I have always doubted 
whether such a balance of power would work. Tho most Mahom- 
niodan part of that country is tho Dobrudeha and tho north-east : 
that tract is not properly llulgarian, and, so far as Bulgaria is con- 
^ corned, it is well that it is to be cut off. 

It is very important that the position of tho Greeks in tho 
Bulgarian country should be fully understood. In truth, so far as 
the rural population is concerned, the two races are not much inter- 
mixed. There will be very little difficulty in drawing tho ethno- 
graphical line between them. The Greeks are only found in 
considerable numbers as traders and shopkeepers in some of the 
principal towns, exactly as arc the Jews. In tho town of Philippo- 
polis tho Greeks are about one-seventh of tho population, and there 
are a few Greek shops in some of the smaller towns, but there are 
only three Greek villages in all that district. There can be no 
dispute that the country is Bulgarian, and that the Greeks are only 
settled as traders. It would be very hard indeed on a great country, 
situated as Bulgaria is, to have no access to the JEgean Sea, but the 
Greek fringe along the coast is no doubt a difficulty. Salonica is 
more Jew than Greek, and might have been given over without 
positive injustice — but tho susceptibilities of the Greeks have been 
rightly spared there. Adrianople and the country thence to tho sea 
being Greek and Turk, not Bulgarian, the latter people could not, 
without injustice, have been brought to the sea at Dedeagatch. The 
plan for giving them Eavola seems a happy compromise. I do not 
personally know the neighbourhood of that place, but wherever 1 
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have tested Eiepert’s map I have always found it extremely 
accurate, and Kicpert brings the Bulgarians close to the sea at 
Kavala, only a few Turks being interposed. On the whole, the best 
arrangement might be as follows : on the South- Albanian frontier and 
in the Salonica quarter, attach to the Greek provinces as much as 
possible ; give the Greeks the benefit, as it were, of every doubt in the 
delimitation between them and the Bulgarians. That will be a set-off 
for the very few Greeks who may come under Bulgarian dominion at 
Eavala. The Bulgarian tract at the latter place will then divide 
the Greek provinces from tlie Turkish province stretching 1o Con- 
stantinople, till in the days of our sons or grandsons the Greeks 
may possibly acquire this latter. In that case the empire of the 
Greeks must bo so much a maritime one, composed so much of 
islands and peninsulas, and their communications by sea would 
be so easy, by land so difficult, that the separation of their provinces 
would he no real disadvantage. 

If then Bulgaria be fairly defined, and free institutions be fairly 
given to it — ^if the head of the government be fairly selected, and the 
necessary occupation till the new government is started be so 
arranged that, both in respect of its duration and fts too exclusively 
Russian character, the other powers may not have cause for com- 
plaint, I am very sanguine of the future of that province — excepting 
only the difficulty about the Turkish population. So long as that 
remains in great strength, I very much doubt the possibility of ^ 
terminating a foreign occupation; and I sincerely hope that the 
emigration which has already so largely taken place will continue, 
every effort being made to alleviate and minimise the hardships 
attending it, and the future benefit to the Turks themselves being 
fully borne in mind. 

I think we are too apt in our jealousy to confound Slav extension 
with the absolute rule of Russia ; forgetting that the Russian despotic 
system is an oriental importation brought in by the Tartars, and that 
the Slavs are properly a very democratic race. Panslavism appears 
to be a mere modern philosophic idea got up in ]\[oscow. The South 
Slavs are allied to Russians only as Engl^’jh, or Dutch, or Swedes, or 
Danes are to Germans ; they have altogether escaped the Oriental 
reverence for a despot which has had so much hold in Russia. It is 
the democratic element in Russia itself which has chiefly allied itself 
with the South Slavs. Surely, then, if wo are jealous of Russian 
despotism, we should promote, not restrict, the freedom and the 
territorial extension of the democratic South Slavs. Servia especially 
represents the triumph of popular institutions ; not the communism 
of modem Russia, but the conservative peasant-proprietor sort of 
democracy. It was no doubt the fear of the too great spread of 
liberal ideas which made the Russian government so backward in 
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helping the Serbs in 1876, and it was that feeling which led them 
to keep the Serbs out of the war of 1877 till the stubborn resistance 
of the Turks rendered Servian aid very acceptable. 

The Servians have very great claims. hTot only have they done 
and suffered very much in the war of independence, but till one goes 
into that part of the world, as I have this season, one hardly realises 
what a great name Servia is in the East of Europe. There has been 
some disposition to ridicule their songs of old Servian heroes ; yet, 
in the border-lands of Austria and Turkey, one learns that in race, 
language, and history, the Servians almost represent the South 
Slavs. Only difference of religion separates them from the majority 
of the Austrian Slavs. Even in Austria, all Slavs * professing the 
Greek religion are popularly called Serlw, and the race and language 
an? recognised as liaving much wider limits than the modern Servia. 
Clearly in the partition the Serbs have a just claim to all the exten- 
sion in old Servia which the ethnical character of the population can 
justify, and have boon very hardly treated. 

Posnia is a great difficulty. Looking only to race and to tho 
feelings and interests of the Christian inhabitants as well as to the 
claims of ServitiJ T belicvo that it might with great advantage be 
united to Servia. Put the largo Slahommedan population, being 
indigenous and Slav, cannot be got rid of, and an internecine war 
has been carried to such an extremity that Christians and Mahom- 
inedans can hardly unite in self-government for years to come. 
I am inclined to think that the police of Posnia must, for the 
present at any rate, be imposed on Austria. Perhaps Posnia might 
be united Avith the Austrian military frontier territory, which is 
chiefly of the Greek religion, and the arrangement might last us long 
as Austria lasts — even possibly it might bo tho beginning of a now 
Austrian confederation, which might replace the present unworkable 
duality, when the two or throe million Turks of Hungary, whom we 
call Magyars, arc reduced to their proper limits as a small state in 
Central Hungary. 

North Albania would bo a difficulty. The Catholic Miridites seem 
to have been almost independent, and might remain so. It has been 
supposed that Italy cherishes ambitions beyond the Adriatic. If she 
were at all in the same position as Austria, she might well risk a good 
deal, but it is far otherwise. The freest country in Europe, with a 
compact and magnificent territory, and need only of financial repose 
and internal consolidation, it would be madness in her to enter on 
such a new and most difficult political theatre ; and I am assured that 
no such idea is seriously entertained by sensible Italians ; if it exist, 
it is only among a very few excitable people without real influence. 

The Greeks are already half Albanian, and South Albania which 
has so many Greek aflSnities might be treated as a Greek province.' 
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I very much regret that the Greek provinces are not to have the 
same complete autonomy as Bulgaria ; but since Bussia, which has 
fought the battle, has so willed it, we must be content that they 
should have such a constitution as is conceded by the treaty ; and 
that, no doubt, will prepare them for complete freedom at a com- 
paratively early date. A maritime and commercial people as the 
Greeks are, it is certainly our interest that they should be made as 
strong as possible. Despite much misgovernment, no one can doubt 
that they are one of the most energetic and rising peoples in the 
world. Greece is too small for them ; they arc too clever for the 
role they now play. By all means lot us look to a greater Greece 
us soon as may be ; but rather a Greek confederacy than a direct 
extension of the present too* highly centralized Greece. I think it 
clear that this greater Greece, besides Epirus, Thessaly, and good 
slice's of Macedonia and Albania, must comprise all the islands — 
Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, Mitylcne, Samos, and the rest. 

From a Russian point of view, perhaps, we can hardly wonder that 
the Emperor should seek to recover the territory lost in the Crimean 
war. Yet it was not old Russian territory, it was only acquired by 
conquest in 1812 ; the population is Rouniaii. AW* must hope that 
the Roumanians will hold out ; and the scandal which would attach 
to a military conquest from their allies may, in tliat case, suffice to 
deter the Russians. If not, it rests with greater military powers 
more directly interested than we to stoj) them. In any case it will 
be very difficult to dispose of the Dobrudeha. The Mahommedan 
population makes it unsuited to Roumania. Yet it is hard to see 
wliat else could be done with it. The Turks could hardly continue 
to hold it — it could liardly be independent — it must not bo Russian. 
The Roumanians arc the people who have the chief interest in the 
navigation of tlie lower Danube, and of whom others need not be 
jealous. I suppose Roumania must take the Dobrudeha. 

III. I am sanguine, then, that if the new Conference meets in a 
fair spirit, there is no reason why the settlement of what was Turkey 
in Europe may not be effected very satisfactorily. I fear that it may 
be more difficult so to settle the Asiatic dominions of Turkey as to 
give prospect of lasting peace and progress. The Christian pro- 
vinces being freed, we must all heartily desire to see the Turks in 
real Turkey as strong and independent as possible. They really 
have some considerable virtues, and if the new constitution was not 
intended as a mere diplomatic instrument to stave off Europe, they 
might well become self-governing and progressive. The Turkish 
population in Asia Minor is already large, and I hope that it may 
receive considerable accessions from Europe. A Turkey of the 
Turks in Asia Minor would be a very good, stout, highly respectable 
second-class state. But what of the remainder of the Turkish 
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dominions in Asia and Africa — S3Tia, Mesopotamia, Annonia, the 
Kurd country, Egypt, and the rest P That may be, no doubt, a very 
great difRculty in case the populations of those countries should 
seek to throw off the Turkish j'oke. 

I most sincerely wish it were true that the Sultan had a great 
religious power in those Mahommcdan countries — that (as Mr. 
Layard, who ought to know better, asserts) even if he were reduced 
to be a fifth-rate military power, ho would still be Caliph of the 
w'estem Mahommedaiis. As regards India I have not the least 
jealousy of a real Mahommcdan power. We did not conquer and 
keep down tho Mahommedans in India, but came in at the request 
of the effete ]\Iahommcdan powers when they bad been wholly 
worsted bj'’ the ui)rising of the inferior Hindoo races. Mahommedan 
States have never been a danger to us there, but on tho contrary have 
owed entirely to us such existence as they have dragged on. Ilyder 
and Tippoo in Mysore might seem an exception ; but they woro mere 
successful freebooters who happened to be Mahommedans ; tliej'’ had 
their very short day and left nothing behind them. If, then, tho 
Sultan could be a great and independent power in West Asia, it would 
suit our purposq^ well enough. I fear, however, that in fact tho 
Sultan’s religious power has no vitality whatever — that Arabs and 
other Mahommcdan races look on him as a more barbarian who has 
taken a title which only military power can justify. Still tho Turks 
are the best and strongest of these Asiatic races ; if they woro well- 
governed at home, they might still regulate and control tho other 
Mahommcdan races which have become accustomed to their dominion. 
A groat difficulty is the personal character of tho present Sultan, and 
tho apparent effeteness of his race. Tho Sultan himself seems to bo 
very deficient in health and courage, and ono docs not sec much 
prospect of a strong man occupying his place. The best hope really 
wmld be in a constitution which should enable tho better and moro 
genuine clorncnts of these Mahommcdan countries to come together 
and establish a real system of self-government. The great obstacle 
to that is unwillingness on tho part of the Sultan and tho corrupt 
Pashas to submit to such control, and their preference for Russian 
support. 

There is another view of the matter which a good deal exercised 
my mind during a recent visit to the East. Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and the adjoining territories, are mostly Arab, or what is 
called Arab. The career of Mehcmct Alice and liis son Ibrahcem 
suggested the idea of a new power rising up in those countries to 
tako the place of tho decaying Sultanat. I confess to havo been a 
good deal bitten with this idea of a new and vigorous Arab empire 
on a largo scale, and to havo been inclined to question the policy of 
England and her allies in stopping the revolution which tbreutci^ed 
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to bring that about. I fancied that tbe Arabs might bo looked on 
as the Greeks of the South, a people once very great, and still 
extremely vigorous and enterprising. No one can doubt the capacity 
which they showed in the early centuries of Arab rule. In more 
recent historical times they have been the rulers and colonisers of 
the countries on the Southern Seas; improving by an intermixture of 
Arab blood many coasts and islands, converting great populations, 
and carrying their religion all over the Southern hemisphere. In 
Africa, slave-traders as they are, the Arabs seem to have shown 
great enterprise and daring, and they have pushed their way over 
most of the Continent. Surely, I thought, these people must have 
the materials of greatness in them. 

Sly illusions on tliat subject have been dispelled. In a paper in 
the January number of this Review I have described the blood and 
character of the Egyptians. I have come to the conclusion that 
they arc not Arabs at all, but a very different people of an entirely 
different character. Recent experience has apparently satisfied those 
competent to judge that they arc not remarkable for military qualities. 
The Egyptian troops arc far better officered and organized than those 
of Turkey ; yet, without accepting all that has beci^ said to their dis- 
paragement, (because, dragged to fight in causes in which they had no 
heart in Abyssinia and Turkey, they have not much distinguished 
themselves), I tliink it may be believed that they are as soldiers 
decidedly inferior to the Turks. 

In Egypt I was particularly anxious to know what position was 
held by real Arabs as distinguished from Egyptians, but I liavc not 
been able to learn that they have taken any superior position. 
Syrians there no doubt arc in Egypt in abundance, very prominent 
and very prosperous, disputing with the Greeks commercial pre- 
eminence, but they are neither Arab nor Muhommedan; they are 
all men of the Christian races of Syria. I think it is 3Ir. Palgrave 
who draws a broad line between northern and southern Arabs. I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing much of these people in 
their own country, but I liave talked the matter over with those 
who have the most thorough knowledge of them. I am inclined 
to think, from all I can gather, that tLo* northern Arabs, found in 
Syria, Egypt, and elsewhere, have not very remarkable qualities. 
The strongest of the Arab race, those substantial peoples of the 
unknown central lauds of Arabia of w^hom Mr. Palgrave gave us a 
glimpse, have been by circumstances for very long cut off from 
modem progress and civilisation ; and zealots as they are in a demo- 
cratic Wahabee faith, it is quite impossible that they should become 
the mainstay of a new Egyptian Empire. It seemed at one time 
possible that they might have broken out and established a new 
popular Arab dominion of their own, but they have been repressed 
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by Turkish arms, and are now tolerably quiet. The southern Arabs 
do not now exhibit much vitality. They have lost their place in 
the commerce and navigation of the Southern Seas, and in slave* 
dealing only do they exhibit some of the old energy of their race. 
I think we must believe that the materials for a great Arab Empire 
do not at present exist : we must look to some other plan for the 
settlement of the Turkish dominions. 

There has been a certain seriousness in the popular idea that 
Lord Beaconsfield had contemplated some grand stroke in regard 
to Egypt, something before which the Suez Canal purchase was 
a mere kite to see the way tho w^ind blew — in fact an occupation 
of that country, or a transfer from tho Porte to England of the 
buzoraintj^ over it. AVhen Parliament was summoned and rumours 
of such coups were in the air, the Egyptian bonds went up at the 
very time when it was known that tho coupons could not bo paid, 
evidently in the hope that England would become responsible to 
pay the bonds in full. And the sfimo thing has again recently 
occurred. The more I inquire, the more I am convinced that an 
English Egypt cannot be. Tlic mere financial position — tho exist* 
once of these bondholders, not repudiated and always ready to look 
to England for tlieir pound of flesh — makes the undertaking far 
too onerous, even though from some points of view it would be 
very tempting, very beneficial to Egypt, and probably popular 
there. I calculate that, tho recent amortisation of the land revenue 
, tipart, Egypt under an English administration would yield a revenue 
of about seven millions sterling ; the amortisation, to which tho 
Government is pledged and for which it has received cash, would 
reduce that to about five millions. It is quite impossible that the 
claims of the creditors could he met, and an English army and 
adniiiilstration maintained with such revenues. 

Then — though no doubt for the moment the French moneyed 
interest would hail with delight an English intervention which 
worJd bring up their depreciated bonds in tho market and enable 
them to sell — after that was done, French jealousies would 
revive and become a most serious and embarrassing difficulty. Tho 
occupation of Egypt would involve our being,constantly prepared to 
light great European nations for it, — in addition to the dcfenco of 
Britain and the defence of India we should have to undertake an 
equally onerous defence of Egypt. Wc have enough already, let us 
not think of it. 

Wc must come back, then, to the plan of looking to the Turks as 
the only possible power that can exercise some imperial control over 
the Asiatic and African countries hitherto subject to them, and I 
believe that upon the whole we should rather seek to strengthen 
than to weaken their position there. 
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The state of affairs in Egypt is now very bad. The people suffer 
terribly from exactions to satisfy one demand and another. The 
Khedive is partly dependent on the Sultan, and spends much money 
which the country can ill spare to conciliate Constantinople influences ; 
yet ho is not really subject for an}*^ useful purpose. He is so far 
independent as to bo exposed to plunder by foreign financiers and 
adventurers, and to un&ir pressure by foreign consuls, without 
assistance from the Porte ; and he squeezes his subjects to a degree 
which the Porto does not attempt. If ho is to remain subject to 
the Porte, I think it would be on the whole better that the sub- 
jection should bo real and well regulated. That is tlio course to 
which I now incline. Turkey and Egypt are in manj^ respects 
fitted to complement one another. Turkey, deprived of most of her 
European provinces, will much require some aid to her resources : 
it would 1)0 well that she should have a well-ascertained right to 
count Egypt as part of her empire, and to avail herself of its means 
in her necessities. The Porto lias carried too far its assertion of 
independence and its resistance to European dictation ; while 
Egypt has yielded far too much. It would be a decided advantage 
to the latter country that its foreign relations should bo transferred 
to the Turks — made wiser, we may hope, in the school of adversity. 
There has no doubt arisen a decided liberal school among the young 
Turkey party — men who arc, it may bo said, enthusiastic in seeking 
constitutional rights for Mahommedans at least. The Sultan has 
pledged himself to a constitution which may bear fruit in a Mahom- , 
luodan Turkey. Egypt has had no glimpse of freedom for her 
people. The Khedive, with Euro2)ean aid and encouragement, has 
for them become absolute and uncontrolled by the Mahommedan or 
any other law. The Egyptians have so long been slaves that they will 
hardly achieve self-government for themselves. It might be well 
for Egypt that its ruler should be required to some degree to con- 
form to the spirit of the institutions which the Sultan has put forth 
for his subjects. 

I really hope that a respectable Turkey of tlic Turks, relieved 
of the Christian provinces and of the false position which attaches 
to them, might both .improve itself ind learn usefully to control 
feudatory autonomies in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabian borders, and that wo might then have again a strong and 
independent Mahommedan empire ^daced between Europe and 
Asia — an empire to which wo could conscientiously give encourage- 
ment and support — which, surrounding several seas, would be 
accessible to European influences and to European support in case of 
differences with powerful neighbours, fairly referred to Europe — and 
which would then be strong enough to hold its own against unjust 
oppression, but not strong enough or remote enough to endanger 
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our peaceful traffic, our road to India, or the quiet of its Christian 
neighbours. 

If the Straits arc left as at present arranged, and the bulk of 
European Turkey is set free, while Asiatic Turkey is preserved, no 
doubt our main object in the settlement of Turkey will bo that it 
may not bo completely at the mercy o» under the dominion of 
Kiissia. I believe that so far as we have a direct interest in tlio 
matter, what we have occasion to fear is not so much that the 
Russians may bully and desiroy tlio Turks and other Mahommedan 
states, as that they may conciliate them, become too friendly^ and 
enlist them under their banner. Our own unwillingness to join in 
coercing the Turks into <hc terms agreed on by the Conference 
seemed to be very much duo to an idea that wo sliould thus mor- 
tally offend the Turks and other Mahomraodans. The truth is that 
Orientals, and perliaps a good many other peoiile, arc more guided 
by visible i)Owcr than hj" senliment — they will much more respect 
the Russians who have overthrown the Turks than ourselves who 
have held aloof. Still it is not in human nature that the real Turks 
should like the Russians, and he willing to submit to their dominion. 
They are not, likcusome of the Asiatic tribes, barbarians inhabiting 
a horrid and fruitl(‘ss country, who might have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by joining the Russians ; they are a quiet steady 
people, who will still have a magnificent country of their own, and 
their wish will be to jiossess it in iiidi‘pondence. It is not tho 
•Turkish peoidc, but the Sultan and tho Pashas, who may henceforth 
seek to lean upon tho Russians for their security and support. In 
this view I think that in the re.setflemeiit of Turkey it should be 
our object to bind the Sultan down to his constitution, and to secure 
that the deimiics who were dismissi'd when they showed signs of 
indepondenee should he recalled ; and if possible to put things on 
such a fooling that there should not he continual fear of anarchy in, 
the Turkish administration, and necessity lor Russian or any other 
tutelage, but rather a self-governing system independent of the acci- 
dents of a day, and such that if the Turks choose to have changes, 
and even revolutions, it may ho their affair and not that of foreign 
Powers, just as in the case of a revolution in Paris. 

Tho Pashas strove desperately for a centralized constitution as 
opposed to a federal one, or even to real and substantial local 
institutions, as a means for defeating the demand for the autonomy 
of the Christian provinces, and insuring that all power should rest 
with an authority or a bod)*- in w^hich tlio Mahommedan element 
should altogether prevail. But when tho Christian 2>rovinces are 
separated by an arrangement not to be recalled, there will not be 
the same motive for resisting a federal, quasi-fodex’al, or local-govern- 
ment arrangement, such as is really necessary for tho successful 
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administration of the Asiatic and African territories. Syrians, 
Arabs, and Kurds are so different from Turks, that when the power 
and prestige of the Turks are so weakened, they will be difficult to 
hold without some local liberties. It might not be impossible to 
arrange some sort of local government for them, while they would be 
represented in a central Parliament. It is in this way, as a member 
of tho Turkish Empire, that Egypt might have much of local 
administration and local self-government together with a subor- 
dination to Turkey in foreign, military, and some financial affairs. 
Tho opportunity might also be taken to assure to tho Armenians, 
Nestorians, and perhaps some other local bodies such liberties as tho 
Maronites already have. 

Tho Armenians arc a groat difficulty. They have much claim to 
protection and self-government ; but the population of what is called 
Armenia is so mixed that it would bo very difficult to give local 
liberty to them without establishing a very active Russian protec- 
tion over them. Possibly some might apply to Armenia the same 
arguments which I have used in regard to Turkey in Europe, 
to justify a possible displacement of the population to a con- 
siderable extent. Witli its present annexation^ Russia will hold 
half Armenia. Pei'liaps they miglit say to tho Armenians of the 
remaining half, ‘‘ If you want special protection you must migrate 
into Russian Armenia and to tho Turks and others in Russian 
Armenia, “ If you arc dissatisfied, you must migrate into Turkish 
territory.^^ Failing such an arrangement the treaty provision for tho* 
protection of the Turkish xYrmciiians will lead to future trouble and 
Russian intervention. 

As respects the liability of reduced Turkey to Russian domination, 
especially in case the Black 8ca should become in one sense a Turkish 
lake, we must always remember tliat if Turkey will be accessible to 
Russia on tho Black Sea and Armenian sides, on the other hand it will 
ho equally accessible to ua and to other powers from the iEgcan, tho 
Mediterranean, and the Persian Gulf. Egypt and Syria will always 
bo more accessible to us. There is certainly no reason why an 
Asiatic Turkey should ho more exclusively under Russian influence 
than Persia : on tho Contrary, it wouiA ho fur less controlled ; for 
while the Caspian is exclusively Russian, the Black Sea might any 
day be opened, and tlie Russian power on that side cut off. After all, 
too, as regards India, Turkey could only be used as a way to Persia ; 
and os the Russians already have a much easier way to Persia on one 
side, as we have on the other, anything short of a complete conquest 
and incorporation of Turkey in Asia by Russia may he put out of tho 
question in considering the security of India. 

My own belief is that a strong Turkish population concentrated 
in Asia Minor as an independent Asiatic people will offer a far 
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greater obstacle to absorption by Eussia than a great loosely con- 
nected empire, many proyinces of which being opposed to Turkish 
rule, were a source of weakness rather than of strength, and the 
decadenco of which offered a continual temptation to interference. 
Such a truly Turkish Ti^kcy will have a much bettor power of 
resistance than any territory with which Eussia has yet come into 
contact ; *and reasonable ground for interference being wanting, the 
European Powers may well insist that Eussia should not attempt a 
conquest there, which would seriously disturb the balance of power. 

The best hope of peace is this, that even thoso who are most 
bellicose and most anxious on general grounds to fight Eussia, when 
asked, “ What are wo to fight about ? arc unable to suggest any- 
thing in the Eussiaii conditions of pcaSc that need cause us to fight. 
Wo now know- that most of the alleged conditions which were tele- 
graphed from Constantinople were deliberately manufactured there 
in order to excite hatred against Eussia ; they were on the face of 
them impossible, and only an insufTicient knowledge of Oriental 
duplicity could have induced any one to believe them. The real 
conditions arc certainly so far hard tliat they are without the miti- 
gations which tile Eussians at one time seemed willing to concede. 
My theory is that our irreconcilable attitude has led the Eussians 
to think that concessions were useless, or at any rate had better be 
reserved for the Conference. As it is, there is nothing wholly 
inadmissible, and details may bo modified — I ho2)C, in a sense not 
adverse to freedom, but rather favourable to it, and calculated to 
diminish the necessity for Eussian protection and interference. 

Okokge Campdell. 
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THE INFLUENCE Uim RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF A 
RISE IN MORALITY. 


Tiik Britiwli empire has so much concern with groat non-Christian 
populations, whoso religious ideas and institutions are being rapidly 
transformed by English notions of law and morality, that the influ- 
ence upon religious beliefs of a rise in morality may be almost as 
interesting a (lucstion as the recent discussion of the influence upon 
morality of the decline in 7*(dJgious belief. It is possible, moreover, 
that some far-aw'ay connection may be recognised between the two 
subjects, and that the examination of one may throw some light 
upon the other. 

At first sight tlie two standpoints from which religious belief is 
regarded by primitive and by civilised men respectively, ap})car as 
wide apart as possible. In Europe a large majority still holds that 
morality could not endure without the authority^ of religion ; but 
most people also admit that a creed which should be found not useful 
to morality would fall into disuse, would in fact cease to be believed, 
and would thus dissolve of itself In India, on the other hand, few 
pco[)lo would admit that their i*(iligiou8 beliefs were necessarily con- 
nected with morality, and a good many might even say that morality ' 
would be none the better for such a connection. If primitive men 
were asked tlie use of their beliefs, they jnight in substance reply 
that theology is like navigation, or astrology, or any other empiric 
art which helps one among the risks and chances of the voyage 
through sensitive existence ; that it is the 2 )rofessioii of interpreting 
signs and tokens of the divine caprice, and of in’opitiating powerful 
deities, who take a sort of black-mail upon human prosperity. Never- 
theless the real difference between the two standpoints may perhaps 
be expressed by saying that, whereas a (uvilised religious belief 
cannot do without the sanction of accepted morality, in primitive 
times morality {ot at ‘least expediency 'and utility) must seek the 
patronage of some accepted religious belief In Europe morality 
can, on the whole, dictate terms to theology ; and though both sides 
still equally dread an oi)en quarrel, yet theology has most to fear 
from a dissolution of partnership. In Asia theology is still the 
senior partner, with all the cai)itul and credit, and cai^ dictate terms 
to morality, being quite independent of any necessary connection 
with it. Asiatic theology transacts with the gods all matters touch- 
ing the material interests of hunianity, and in this very speculative 
business, as in many others, morality is by no means essential; 
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vliereas in Western Europe theology now deals almost exclusively 
with matters spiritual. 

Now it is well known that the primitive mind finds relief from the 
perplexity caused by things passing its understanding in the theory 
that the gods swann all round men, and are incessantly interfering, 
either to help or to liinder. From the promulgation of a code which 
is to direct society in the minutest particulars, down to the swallow- 
ing of a drug or the moment of starting on a journey, cv^ry act of 
life, great and small, rocpiircs the assent of the divinities, and is 
assumed to be done after ascertaining their good pleasure, through 
stewards of the mysteries. 

llencc it follows naturally that with a paramount authority so close 
at hand and so constantly meddling intjsistibly, no man can act with 
independence or on his own judgment ; lie? must obtain the proper 
sanction of theology for all that he wants to do, just as a potty Indian 
Itaja finds It safe to refer to the llritish Government through tho 
proper officer before taking any imiiortant slop. Theology is thus 
the most essential and comprelu'usivo of all sciences, since it teaches 
men howto obtain the sanction without which iio step in advance, 
however useful t)r (»xp(jdi(Mit, can ho ventured upon by mankind. 
An ethical ndorni, a sanitary improvement, a new medicine, any 
useful discov(U'y or moral axiom, must first he presented at the court 
of the gods before it can h(' i*(»eeivod into s()(u‘('t.y : and tho priest 
acts aS’hml charnherlaiii. ^Moreover, it constantly happens, ns in 
muiiflanc courts, that disagreeable and immoral earididatcs for court 
favour get presented by helj) of powerful patronago ; certain prac- 
tices and riles arc introduced and sanctioned by theology which run 
directly counter to elementary morality, and even to a sense of 
natural expediency. The excuse is that, it has hoeii the gods' good 
pleasure to ordain and sjimdiou these practices; but it will almost 
always be found that they arc really founded ujioii some selfish 
iraterial interests, and are not, as they are usually supposed to be, 
merely whimsical superstitions as to what will please the gods, or is 
right and proper. In short, all novelties and changes, whether tho 
move be forward or backward, must be undertaken by theological 
word of command, and tho gods got tlic credit or discredit. Perhaps 
the best example of a selfish device obtaining vogue under tho cloak 
of a necessary rite is afforded by tho famous practice of a widow 
becoming or burning herself alive with her dead husband, 
which is undoubtedly, as Sir H. Alaiuc has pointed out, connected 
with the desire to get rid of her right, if she is childless, to a tenancy 
for life upon her husband's lauds. It is also connected, among the 
groat families, as may bo easily observed still in certain parts of 
India, with the wish of an heir to free himself, by this simple plan, 
from many inconveniences and encumbrances entailed upon him 
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by the bequest of a number of step-mothers who cannot marry 
again. 

Other instances might bo given ; but though this habit of lending 
the names of the gods to dubious transactions and conspiracies to 
defraud has always prevailed more or less, yet it may bo affirmed 
that on the whole wo find the primitive deities almost as often 
patronising good as evil. Theology is usually well pleased to grant 
its patents to improvements and to adopt simple discoveries, in expe- 
diency or even in ethics, so long as the inventor or moralist is 
abjectly submissive, and ascribes all tlie glory to the proper quarter. 
And this is readily done in a state of society when i^o sort of ven- 
ture or enterprise has the sliglitest chance of being w^^ll received or 
becoming popular unless the gods appear in the prospectus. A good 
example of the address witli which elementary science avails itself of 
theological 2)rotcction may be taken from the practice of medicine, 
which has to bo carried on entirely under the name and colours of 
theology, which is here so confidently supreme that it does not even 
condescend to stipulate for any concealment of the material processes. 
One may observe the native practitioner, learned in charms and 
simples, openly mixing a droj) of croton oil with thoink with which 
he indites his charm for a purge, and the patient swallows the paper 
pill in cheerful reliance iq^on the combined effect. Many other 
practices, ascertained experimentally to be fit and expedient, have 
become in course of time so overgrown and concealed by the reUgious 
observance in which they were originally wrapped up, that it is now 
very difficult to extract the original kernel of utility, and one only 
hits upon it by accident, when, in trying to abolish what looks like 
a ridiculous and useless superstition, the real object and reason are 
disinterred, and sometimes prove worth knowing. Thus the rule of 
burying Hindus who die by Binall-2)ox or cholera, is ordinarily 
expounded by priests to bo imperative because the outward signs 
and symptoms of those diseases mark the actual 2 )i’escnce of divinity 
— the small-2)ox is, not the god’s handiwork, but the god itself 
manifest. But there is also some groinid for concluding that the 
process of burying has been found more '«»^holcsome against contagion 
than that of the hurried* and ill-managed cremation which prevails 
during a fatal epidemic. If vaccination could only bo ordained 
theologically, it would have an immense success in India ; but the 
English insist on ex2)laining it otherwise, and thereby of course set 
theology against it, raising grave suspicion of witchcraft, which is as 
the sin of rebellion. All elementary methods of natural science 
which arc practised independently of theologic authority are thus 
stigmatized; and as the gods gradually acquire some tincture of 
morality, any very discreditable and mysterious misfortunes to pious 
and innocent people are traced to the same source. Men attribute 
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their fiiilures and mishaps to the gods; tho gods pass on to the 
sorcerer tho blame of those accidents which it is not quite convenient 
to explain. The system is not favourable to a development of self- 
rcliance, but the people are not by any means so blindly superstitious 
as they pretend to be, and both gods and sorcerers yield like prudent 
ministers to an advance of public opinion. 

In fact, the more one watches the actual working and disposition 
of primitive religion, the more one is impressed by its elasticity and 
accommodating changeablcness. So long as tho single principle of 
the supreme authority of the gods is left undisputed, it may bo 
invoked for tho sanction or support of any practice or belief upon 
which men are tolerably agreed ; and it may be used, like steam, as 
a prime mover of any machinery const Hucted by ingenious mortals. 
Tin* extraordinary variety and mulliformity of polytheism largely 
represent the endeavours of the vagrant imagination of the people, 
much aided by priests and other astute leaders of society, to bring 
their religious ideas into working correspondence with their earthly 
needs. Discoveries of social utility are brought out as revelations 
from on high, and necessary changes in the way of life, for good or 
for bad, are shown to be distinctly ordained, wliilo, as all the credit 
is given to theology, it is easy to see what enormous influence the 
scieneo continues to accumulate. Comte lias noticed tho manner in 
which a religious belief adapts itself to gcjiiuino social and political 
needs ; and personal observation proves that this goes on rapidly and 
* incessantly in tho loose ineoliercnt formations of tho earliest types. 
As tho state of society improves, the religious beliefs seem to develop 
lliemsclvcs by a sort of natural selection. AVc may here put aside 
mere ritual and the innumerable forms of worship, which aro only 
devices for propitiating the unseen, and which continue to bo used, 
like the telegraph, just as long as peojdc have reason to believe that 
their messages arrive and are answered, but no longer. The early 
religious beliefs are not only propitiatory, but contain rules of con- 
duct by which a man is to be guided in all circumstances of his 
existence, the main ditfercnco between earlier and later religion 
being that the first looks almost as entirely to man's material, os tho 
second docs to his spiritual, ■well-being. Arffl, as it has been truly 
remarked in regard to the latest and highest religion that any 
religious movement is doomed to sterility if it cannot assimilate some 
philosophical clement, if it is not whut the age calls moral and 
reasonable, so also, in early religions, an ordinance or rule of con- 
duct will only endure and develop if it is founded on some true 
notion or conjecture of material utility or expediency. If it 
useless or harmful, a simple caprice of inspiration, it will not last. 
In the midst of countless random and whimsical guesses at what is 
fit and suitable, among various tricks and pretexts meant to give- a 
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religious colour to some selfish interest, those religious commando 
alone survive long and develop which are or have been somehow 
connected with the real needs of the people to whom they were 
delivered. The moral and material progress of a country goes on 
pushing before it the religious beliefs, and shaping them to suit it on 
exigoneics ; wliilo theology slowly and reluctantly repeals and dis- 
owns the rules which become obsolete, or which are found to have 
been issued under some very inconvenient error of fact. !Morality is 
not yet essential to religion, but if an insj^ired command turns out 
to be a blunder as well as a crime, it is short-lived, and w’ill soon be 
amended by a fresh ruling. Nevertheless the gods in no way admit 
themselves to be bound by human views of morality, and the func- 
tions of religion very much resemble, in their highest range, the 
functions of a modern government : its busiiKJss is coiiiincd to pro- 
curing material blessings, warding off evil, and codifying rules of 
social utility Avhich have l)(3en verified by experience. As the scene 
of operation of an early religion is the visible world only, there is 
no scheme of future rewards or punihlimcnts ; for such a scheme 
must not be confounded with vague beliefs in places of refuge for 
disembodied spirits, which may be either different kinds of limbo 
from which the ghost issues forlh and meddles again with the world, 
or Jilysian shades for heroes, or an ()lyin 2 )us to which dead magnates 
ascend on sj)eeial promotion <o ai)otheosis. There are heavens and 
hells in Indian theologies; but it is remarkable that a doctrine 
which in highly civilised religions is usually regarded as the most 
important, and is certainly the most impressive ui)on the masses, is 
in primitive religions of almost insignificant effect, and makes no- 
mark upon poj)ular imagination. The reason is that the Indians, as 
a mass, still consider religion as the supreme authority which 
administers their worldly aftairs, and not as an instrument for the 
promotion of moral behaviour. 

As the confirmed i^erccj) lions of utility develop moral sentiments, 
these colour slightly the notions of the gods, who are soon credited 
with some indignation at wrong-doing, at any rate when the sufferer 
is one of their constituents. But the idea is still that the gods 
punish or avenge in this life by matci ial curses, or aid by lending a 
material hand at critical moments ; and as they begin to bo affected 
by the sight of a good man struggling with adversity, the feeling 
develops that virtue ought to be divinely helped against vice. 
Nevertheless the primeval thinkers very soon observed that as a 
matter of fact the gods seem to be often on the side of the wicked, 
or at least against the innocent ; and here comes in the complication 
between sin and evil which runs through all phases of religious 
speculation, from Job and Buddha to J. S. Mill. The earliest and 
most simple attempts to account for evil arc by assuming that the 
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gods must have in some mysterious way been offended; whence 
come the institution of the scapegoat so well known in India in 
plagues of cholera, which embodies that idea of expiation which has 
had such immense development in the history of religions, and 4ho 
various receipts for discovering Jonah, the man with a contagious 
curse, not necessarily a moral offender, but only a vessel of wrath, 
who is also common throughout all Asia. Next follows the advanced 
notion that this offence against the gods is not only soTno insult or 
sacrilege, ns when Ulysses killed the sacred oxen, but is a moral sin, 
an offence against society of which the gods take magisterial cogni- 
sance. Job’s comforters try hard to prove to him that he must be 
reaping the fruit of his own guilt, and in all times the early 
theologian has made desperate endeavonrs to connect misfortune with 
misconduct, though often driven lo explain the connection by 
references to ancestral sin, or to something done in a previous exist- 
ence. ]hit the more vigorous and daring minds rejected these 
subterfuges ; and finding tlicinselves landed in the dilemma between 
the omnijK)teiice and the perfect justice of divinity, they solved it in 
different ways. Uuddha held firmly to morality, threw over the 
gods altogether ^as immoral and trouhlesomc powers from which a 
philosopher has to escape as fast as he can, and objected even to 
heaven as a final resting-place, on the ground that you are never safe 
so long as you own a sentient existence. Nothing but Nirvana^ or 
being blown out like a lain]), will set men finally beyond tho reach 
of the demon who afflicts them with sensation. This teaching was, 
however, a moral rise vastly above the heads of his age ; for practical 
common-senso Hinduism has never allowed moral deficiencies to bo 
sufficient reason for turning one’s hack on the gods or refusing to 
deal with them. I’hilosophcrs may have concluded privately that . 
tho gods are either iiicoin potent or ill-disposed — a class of beings 
who must be endured and ignored ; but the people have always made 
tho best of their divinities so long as they did not oppose themselves 
to reasonable improvements in the moral standard, adapted them- 
selves to circumstances, and recognised governments dc facto. Mere 
peccadilloes attributed to one or two out of many gods are of little 
account. Arthur Young ridicules a Frenchman who denounced to 
him the profligacy of Louis XV. ; and ho says that Frederick the 
Great was a much more objectionable despot, because it is infinitely 
less important to the commonwealth that a king should take a fancy 
to his neighbour’s wife than that ho should fancy liis neighbour’s 
provinces. This view, though questionable, is precisely that taken 
by polytheists of their divinities ; so long as the gods do not bring 
more tremendous misfortune upon the country they need not bo 
particularly moral ; their speciality not being the direction of morals, 
as in later faiths, but the distribution of temporal blessings and curses. 
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This process by which the divinities absorb and sanctify useful 
ideas and convenient reforms evidently tends to improve and elevate 
the whole religion in its Legislative Department ; but as the creeds 
thus refine and cleanse themselves, the authoritative revelation comes 
to be recorded in writing and gets into professional hands, which 
of course makes an important change of type. The scripture is 
much less easily questionable, the rules become more precise and 
consistent, and consequently much less elastic ; the change is 
analogous to that whereby a scientific code supplants judge-made 
law and free construction oT iwecedents. Interpretation of holy writ 
supersedes oracular delivery of messages and traditions ; and a 
favourable reading of texts, even under the cloud of a sacred 
language, is not so easy to *u‘gotiatc as a fresh oral inspiration, 
though the latter is largely retained to help out the former. Never- 
theless, as the world changes gradually for the better, these con- 
cessions and compromises have to be managed; since there arc 
always impatient reformers who will arise to denounce the paroh 
moyte if it falls too much behind the times, and wdll come forward 
with a new prophet, a now symbol, or a new revelation more in 
accordance with actual needs and convictions. A«d the sects and 
diverse creeds thus generated re]>resont the constant oscillations of 
ideas and opinions beyond and below the orthodox standard — not 
only the liigh but also the low water-marks of the restless tides of 
superstition, because occasionally there is a relapse into some 
grotesque or immoral belief decidedly below orthodox level. When 
a liturgy becomes established and recognised on a wide scale, as is 
the liigh-class Brahmanic ritual, it is sure to be more decent and 
respectable than less public worships of a looser structure ; and 
though it may become flat, stale, and emotionally unprofitable, it 
retains the support of all quiet respectable conservatives. 

Now it is to be observed that even Brahmanism has never yet 
been forced into admitting openly any necessary connection witli 
morality. It has sanctified a good many rules of life and conduct 
W'hich are decorous and expedient, but these are issued theologically ; 
and the ethical llindii reformer wdio insisted on a moral foundation 
for his beliefs has had *to leave the pale. That righteousness is 
better than sacrifice has not yet been oi>enly acknowledged by the 
high church of Hinduism ; its ultimate teaching points directly, not 
to a moral Providence of any kind, but to Pantheism, which has no 
ethical basis. Pantheism and final absorption are not esoteric 
doctrines; they underlie and give form to the common popular 
beliefs, arid are thoroughly accepted by men of ordinary intellect and , 
culture. In the West the Jew's had distinctly founded religion upon 
righteousness before Christianity come to confirm and perpetuate the 
connection ; and so the now religious doctrine had only to satisfy 
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morality, which it did by the doctrine of a final state of rewords and 
punishments, beyond which consummation no one desired to go, 
because this was a sufficient explanation. Whereas in the 'EmI 
morality has never been strong enough to demand of theology a 
satisfactory explanation ; and no such terminus as a single future 
state satiates the deeper Indian sense of immensity. The Hindu 
fancy docs not repose eternally in a heaven or a hell ; he must go 
on through an endless rotation of existences until absorption or 
extinction stave oiF his pertinacious logical craving for knowledge of 
the ** whence and whither.'' In his country the moral purpose 
running through countless ages has never been demonstrable enough 
to serve ns a final c«'iusc ; while the incessant flux and change of 
religious ideas and shapes supports tliat*analogy between the nature 
of things liuman and of things divine wliich is the origin of all 
primitive religions, and makes tlio gods appear as ephemeral us 
mortals. Mr. Swinburne’s Ilyiiin to rroserpino represents the 
attitude of tlio pagan worshipper who refuses to abandon the old 
gods, consoles himself for their overthrow by declaring the modern 
creed just as transitory as the ancient one, will not adore the new 
divinity, “ but stiaiding, looks to the end." This is the true spirit 
of philosophic paganism ; but the popular religious beliefs must obey 
the pressure of slowly rising moral influence, and if the social 
condition of a people continues to advance, this process goes on until 
at last the authority of morals becomes as necessary to theology as at 
* first the authority of theology was to morals. We may some day 
find in India, as elsewhere, theolof^ reduced to tho humiliating 
necessity of applying to morality for its warrants and passport; 
indeed there are already indications of a tendency towards this 
inA^ersion of original parts, though the material impediments to bo 
surmounted arc still considerable. 

Here it is obvious that the acknowledgment of tho duty of moral 
government must expose the old divinities to great danger ; they 
are very much in the same predicament with hereditary despotic 
rulers who are forced to admit the rights of man ; there is no know- 
ing how the admission will be used against authority and prescription. 
The analogy from nature, Avhich is the root o*f all natural religions, 
becomes gradually subjected to a severe strain, because it is difficult 
to reconcile this analogy with a moral purpose, and yet this analogy 
is really what makes all early religions credible, since they are built 
up out of actual observation and experience of the stern and incom- 
prehensible working of natural laws. This is a solid and for tho 
time being an incontestable basis for inferences about supernatural 
beings who administer the visible world, whose acts and behaviour 
prove them to be careless and cruel ; but on tho other hand those 
observations disagree widely with a presumption of moral govern- 
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ment| and so whenever the ethical reformer attempts to take hie 
stand on morality as a divine institution, ho is instantly challenged 
to show his authority for any such belief. A theological authority 
of course he must have, or he must giro up all hope of popularising 
his teaching ; while in times of material distress and disorder, and 
in countries where “ the amazing waste in nature, the destruction 
and misery are quite unaccountable and prevail on a large scale, 
the difficulty of making credible the moral government and benevo- 
lence of divinity is perhaps rarely realised by pcojde in more com- 
fortable and enlightened parts of the world. So the analogy from 
nature constantly trammels the advance of morality, and drugs back 
the higher moral teaching into the slough of despond ; because the 
people still insist upon inf(?rring the nature of the gods from their 
experience' of the misery and disorder of human life, which the gods 
are supposed to regulate. In a country subject to wars, famines, 
cyclones, pestilences, and scandalous tyrannies, and in a state of 
thought which attributes directly to the divinities all the remarkable 
accidents or events of life, the resistaneo offered to an advancing 
morality by natural religion is constant and powerful, it is the 
incessant gravitation of the earth-born deities wlioTn morality endea- 
vours to lift uj). 

It is only when, as time goes on, the gradual perception of the 
order and sequence of things withdraws from the divinities by tacit 
consent a great deal of direct responsibility for the course of affairs, ^ 
that the road ahead is ch'ared for morality to advance without part- 
ing company with theology. The old gods may cither fall below 
the raised level of public opinion and become discreditable, or they 
may be provided with an imin-oved set of attributes. Some power- 
ful religious reformer stops in, and strikes a religious note above the 
ordinaiy level. Ilis strength lies in this — that ho collects, and, as 
one might say, edits, puts into popular shape and effective form, all 
the ideas and feelings about purer morals and worship which have 
been floating about, usually in the form of sayings and maxims, on 
the highest surface of the popular mind ; these ho delivers as his 
message from heaven, and sanctions it by a more refined ritual. 
Nevertheless the difficulty of a religious reform lies always in this, 
that to improve religion it is also necessary to rehabilitate the 
divinities, and to achieve this without parting company with them, 
seeing that no reformer will be listened to at all by the masses 
unless he can prove his warrant from the powers that be, and can 
produce his signs and tokens. When Elijah challenged the priests 
of Baal, ho put the authenticity of his authority upon a palpable and 
immediate issue to be judged by all men. And as in certain states 
of society the ordinary visible facts are usually against any one who 
attempts to prove that the gods arc good, while the extraordinary 
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signs and tokens are not always on the better side, tbe reformer runs 
great danger if he pushes ahead too fast. He exposes his oom- 
munications with natural religion, and endangers his theologic base ; 
orthodoxy closes in round him with all the strength of prescription 
and of the sacred writings that have recorded in ancient days the 
words of gods speaking with men ; so that the new notions have to 
fight hard to keep their ground. Yet they do keep it if the con- 
ditions of existence are favourable, for the influence upon general 
morality, and thus upon theology, of changes in the material con- 
ditions of a people's existence is very observable. J. 8. Mill writes 
in his autobiograidiy that he is “convinced that no great improvc- 
luents in the lot of mankind arc possible until a great change takes 
place in the fundamental constitution o/ their modes of thought ; 
but to those wlio see the eflect upon Indian modes of thought of 
simple peace and good government the converse view seems equally 
true and even more important. A great improvement in the 
lot of a people begins immediately to affect the sources of their ideas, 
while it must obviously touch tlio springs of natural religions which 
simply reflect and record mankind’s lot upon earth, represented as 
the ways of godi^witli men. It is probable that some substantial 
improvement in the national condition of a people is a necessary 
antecedent to any wide or lasting intellectual advance. 

The problem, then, for all these indigenous 'beliefs which have 
grown u[) and been moulded by their environment, is to admit the 
influence of morality brought about by change of circumstance and 
mental atmosphere, and to rise gradually without losing their footing 
upon their native earth or their authority derived from religious 
prescription. And the problem, conversely, is for morality to raise 
and shape these beliefs without disowning them or breaking off from 
them ; for the stay and sanction ot theology arc still absolutely 
essential, and the morality which lets go its hold of them must fall. 
It is not necessary, liowcver, as it is in many parts of Europe, to 
conform to a powerful orthodoxy, and to allow tlie moral or material 
improvements to be stamped with the one trade-mark without which 
no principles are genuine — the IJrahmins arc ready enough to say 
of any new discovery or doctrine that it is “•the same concern,” and 
the law of patents in theology is very loose. But a moralist must 
not go so far as to deny altogether the prescriptive authority, or ho 
will surely be attacked in a way which will make it very hard for 
him to hold his ground coram poinilo. A very good example of the 
danger of too rapid an advance over the Balkans of superstition may 
be drawn from the fortunes of a w'dl-known sect called the Brahnw 
Somdj, This sect professes an exalted deism, which was imported 
irom Europe by its founder about fifty years ago, and has taken 
some root in Bengal, where it suits the taste of the educated classes, 
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to whom orderly goyemment and the comforts of civilisation have 
suggested a refined and mild ideal of the divine governor of their 
world. At first the Brahmists attempted to hold by the Yedas, but 
this involved them in sundry inconsistencies, and the more advanced 
section has now staked its belief upon pure a priori assumptions of a 
just and benevolent deity. The consequence has been that the sect 
has made no substantial progress beyond Bengal, because it can 
appeal to no authoritative warrant or prescriptive sanction ; while 
throughout the greater part of India experience and observation of 
the natural world tell directly against the assumption that the deity 
is either just or benevolent. The argument from the analogy of 
nature which Butler applied so unanswerably to the deism of his 
time is as effi^ctive when ufjed by Hinduism against the optimistic 
speculations of India ; indeed in India the deist is very much more 
puzzled than in England to explain upon his theory the condition 
and prospects of mankind ; for if the visible world is directed by the 
divinities, ns both sides agree, there can be no doubt that in Asia 
the system and purpose are at least very incomprehensible. And 
between the two explanations offered, of terrible and capricious or 
of just and benevolent deities, the probabilities to simple folk appear 
very much on the side of the former ; so that we begin to see that 
Butler’s famous argument from the analogy of nature is really 
connected with the ideas that lie at the roots of all religions which 
have grown up out of this very analogy, that is, of all natural 
religions. Ho revived in logical form tho unconscious train of 
thought out of which all beliefs are more or less evolved ; he proved 
that the incomprehensible and pitiless working of natural laws 
warranted tho inference of any degree of stern severity in tho 
character of the administrator; and it is precisely in this demon- 
stration that the strength of all natural religions lies. Butler set 
this out for tho first time forcibly and scientifically, and the position 
is doubly impregnable when held by those who arc not concerned, as 
Butler was, to prove that a moral and beneficent government of the 
world is nevertheless credible. Wherever morality and the refine- 
ments of on improved state of life bofyn to press in upon the older 
and rougher conceptione of divinity, we shall always find theology 
entrenched behind the undeniable concordance of what is recorded 
about tho gods with what is seen of their doings in the visible world 
— so long, that is, as they are allowed to be responsible for what is 
done. Morality can carry this entrenchment either by relieving 
them of this responsibility or by dissolving connection with them — 
both very perilous manoeuvres for morality to attempt in almost 
every part of the world as it now is, and certain to be ruinous in 
Asia. On the other hand, theology, if not openly bombarded, is 
accessible to terms, compromises, and propositions for an alliance^ 
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and will 'even consent to march several stages on the same road with 
morality, provided that theology has nominal command of the whole 
force. 

After this manner, therefore, docs the gradual and constantly 
interrupted advance of moral and material improvement influence 
the religious beliefs, which adapt themselves good-humouredly to 
new-fangled ideas upon decency and the like, so long as their in&Ui- 
bility is not openly defied. Yet to this general rulo that for every 
social reform must bo given thoologic authority, the legislation of 
the British Government forms one great exception ; because instead 
of seeking diligently to find sacred warrants for its acts, this govern- 
ment eliminates with minute care from its laws any kind of reference 
to or recognition of religious belief as ^n authority. This is one of 
Ihoso curious contrasts which modern India exhibits at every turn. 
On one side of a river wc may have a British legislature proclaiming 
incessantly and laboriously its total freedom from any taint whatever 
of theological considerations; on the other we may have a native 
ruler obliged to explain as sedulously that wluit ho docs is entirely 
supported by sacked authority, or by proscription resting ultimately 
upon such authority. Britisli law-giving is only troubled by pre- 
scription ill so far as it respects customs and prejudices that are 
tolerably harmless ; native administi’ators can do nothing important 
without attaching it to prescription ; and the most powerful and 
unanswerable proscription is obtained by tracing back a rule to a 
divine mandate. This is, as has been already observed, the reason 
why morality is still so entirely dependent upon religious beliefs, 
and the same necessary connection holds good between religion and 
all social and political movements — except only when the prime 
mover is the British Government, which alone in Asia is strong 
enough to put out a measure upon its intrinsic merits. Indeed the 
British legislature goes much further, for it has fixed bounds within 
which theologic authority shall have no jurisdiction at all, and 
expediency, if not morality, shall reign triumphant. Nor is this 
objected to by the people, which in fact desires mainly to find out 
where lies a supreme irresistible power in temporal matters ; and if 
the British Government is strong cnougli Ao assume that position, 
and to undertake responsibilities and duties usually laid upon the 
gods, there can be no reason why the de facto Providence should not 
have their allegiance. On the other hand the responsibilities thus 
assumed are enormous, for one of the conveniences of the old theo- 
cratic system was that disasters or afilictions might be shifted by the 
government on to the shoulders of the priests, who usually passed 
them on downward, if uncommonly damaging, to the sorcerers or to 
any class unpopular at the moment. Now the British Government, 
having thrown aside these lightning conductors, is much more 
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exposed than a native ruler would be to shocks from famines or 
other widespread misfortunes; and in fact the native newspapers 
abeady indicate that the tendency to cry out upon government 
when the world goes in any way wrong is actually becoming 
immeasurable. Cholera, famine, and great sea inundations, when 
they arc not made the text of invectives against the British Govern- 
ment, do at least in some confused way bring upon it great diseredit, 
not apparently from tlic idea that the gods are angry with the 
government wliic.h has ignored tliem so persistently as to have pretty 
well established its independence of them, but upon the dim feeling 
that the government Ijas undertaken tlie gods’ business and is break- 
ing down. 

This feeling, moreover, wlion we consider it, must be admitted to 
be the natural oiitconio of the movement and direction given to ideas 
by the British empire in such a country as India. We liave in 
many ways openly uiidortakcii the business and liabilities usually 
left by the Indians, at least in form, to divine authority ; the science 
of adminisirution is supplanting the science of theology, the cool 
scorn of the J^nglish legislature and its force arc fatal to the 
prestige of divinity, whosti sphere of action contracts perceptibly 
under that influence. Rules of conduct which liithcrto have rested 
upon theologlc sanction gradually droj) the connection with theology, 
when they come to be adopted and enforced by a penal code ; while 
theology is forced, to save its credit, to drop rules of misconduct 
which the code proliibits. Under these favourable auspices the 
reforming of religious beliei*s, pushed forward by a morality so 
powerfully bucked up, is likely to bo abnormally rapid, and one is 
almost inclined, out of i)urc cautious conservatism, to question 
whether the assertion of independence by morality and its annexa- 
tion of the old theologic dominions may not go on too fast. It 
may be well enough, in Europe, for morality to be thrusting theology 
altogether outside the sphere of political and social administration, 
and to be relegating it to cloud-land. There we have just now the 
spectacle of morality and theology about to dissolve their long 
partnership, and already disputing which put in the original capital, 
and to whom is due the predit of float in/ the great enterprise of the 
civilisation of mankind. Theology is undoubtedly the senior partner, 
and may bo right in maintaining that the affairs of the world can 
never go on when her name shall have been entirely withdrawn 
from the direction; but as a matter of fact theology in Europe has 
abstained of lute from iutcrferciice with the visible \vorld, and draws 
mainly upon the bank of the future. It is at least possible in Europe 
that morality may take up the position and responsibilities for 
temporal affairs which theology has very nearly relinquished, and 
manage to go forward upon her own score and venture ; but even 
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with the aid of British penal codes this would be a very perilous 
venture in India. In Asia prescriptive- authority, which necessarily 
moans divine authority, is the only explanation upon which the 
Hindu mind, so primitive yet so restlessly inquiryig, can find 
repose ; and morality ipust still be content with playing a secondary 
role underneath the religious beliefs. 

As with moral and ethical explanations, so it is with political and 
social institutions, they must have their basis on religious prescrip- 
tion, except where the British Government undertakes to demonstrate 
that the thing must be so. You must trace the pedigree of a rule or 
a right far away up into the mists of the past, up to u myth or a 
divine message ; its origin must transcend man’s understanding and 
his memory, or the title becomes incomplete and disputable. One 
would suppose thUt the title by w'hich the Chiefs of llajpiit clans of 
Central India hold their dominion would be ancient enough, for 
tlieir possession has lasted many ages, and their lineage is accurately 
preserved ; and yet to this day the chiefs of the oldest states obtain 
a sort of religious investiture, upon each accession, from some repre- 
sentative of tlie aboriginal races whose land the Itajputs took 
centuries ago. ^^siatic dynasties lie under the necessity of cither 
attaching the beginning of their line to that other lino which they 
cut short, or of carrying the chain of inheritance back to a demigod, 
or else of quoting a special revelation in their favour, as when Islam 
conquers under a divine mandate. The right is thus asserted in a 
•form acceptable to the customary apprehension of the ^jcople ; nor 
has any despotism in Asia ever attempted to do without some such 
religious warrant, excepting only the British Government, which is 
itself a sort of incarnation of inexplicable power. In short, the 
whole notion of rights is still so closely tied up with the religious 
beliefs, that any premature endeavour to sever the connection would 
be a very delicate operation. 

In all this there is, of course, nothing very new. Bcligion has in 
all countries at one time been the basis of society ; and the divine 
right of kings is not a very old story in England. Morality and 
religion everywhere act and react upon each other ; everywhere the 
slow improvement of the world has produced dynastic revolutions 
among gods and kings, and the traditional beliefs must accommodate 
themselves to the change of circumstance. But in Indj|i the pecu- 
liarity of the situation is that very primitive religious beliefs are 
being unexpectedly overtaken by an unusually high tide of public 
morals and spreading knowledge, which has come upon them with- 
out due warning; and the nature gods are confronted by penal 
codes and modern education in a sudden way that is hardly fair. 
They have no time to reform, hardly time to change their costume ; 
it is even questionable whether they will easily manmuvre their 
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retreat out of the material into the spiritual world, give up the dis- 
tribution of material blessings, and fall hack upon future states of 
existence over which their power cannot he tested. It has already 
been noticed us a churactoristio of the phase of religious beliefs 
hitherto prevailing, that the doctrine of heaven and hell, though 
well known and accepted in Hinduism, has not exercised any great 
influence over the people. The ordinary worshipper- looks for 
material blessing or bun ; the philosojjhcr, especially the Buddhist, 
accepts heaven and hell not as dc23artments of reward or punishment, 
but as places of purification whereby a soul might be cleansed of its 
sensations and escape into nothing. Both these conceptions arose 
out of a tliorough distrust of the gods, the pcoidc dealing with them 
just as far as they could see ,(or thought they could see) that worship 
was answered by works, the i)liilosoi)hcr renouncing them and all 
theii* works as comi)lctely as he dared. Nevertheless, if these' 
beliefs are premaiurely submerged, "we may liave an awkward break 
in the continuity of theologic development, to which they appear 
usually ncc('ssary; and it is not quite clear how this may alfcct 
morals. We may after all find morality in India, as elsewhere, 
looking dubiously at the ladder she has kicked dywn, and seriously 
alariiKid at the decliiio of ndigious beliefs which has been the 
necessary consequence of her own rise. Or it may be that those are 
riglit who insist tliat Asia has always been too deep a quicksand for 
Biiropc to build ui)on it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, or 
religion ; that the material conditions forbid any lasting improve-* 
ment ; that the English legions, like the Homan, will tramp across 
the Asiatic stage and disappear, and that the clouds of confusion and 
suporstition will roll up again. Then after all the only abiding and 
iiumovablc figure in the midst of the phantasmagoria w’ill be that of 
the Hindu ascetic and secj^lie, looking on at the incessant trans- 
formation of men into gods and gods into men, with thoughts that 
have been caught by an English i)oet, and expressed in lines that 
have a strange Asiatic note— - 

“ All yo as a wind shall pfo by, as a tiro shall yo pass and bo jiast; 

Yo art' gods, and bidiold, yo shall die — and tho waves he upon you at last. 

In tlio darkness of times in the (h'ops of tafi years, in tho changes of things 

Yo shall sleep as a slain man sleeps, and tho w’orld shall forgot you as kings.’’ 

A. C. Lyall. 
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In a letter to Sainte-Beuve, expostulating with the great critic for 
bis judgment on Salnmmhoy the author asks the judge, ** Etes-voua 
bien s&r d^abord de n’ayoir pas obei un peu trop & votro impression 
nerveuseP Pobjet de mon livre vous d^plait en sw.” Perhaps- 
jVI. Flaubert, having beerf early put on his defence by the prosecu- 
tion of Madame Bovanj^ is a little too prone to be piqued at criticism. 
But it is hardly doubtful that the feeling which, os he thinks, 
prejudiced even Sainte-Beuvo is onu against which the critical 
reader of his books has to be decidedly on his guard. Both Madame 
Borary and Salammbo are very apt to produce the unfavourable 
nervous impression of which he speaks; U Education SSentinientaJe, 
with its unbroken presentment of meanness, feebleness, irresolution, 
vice without glamour, and virtue without charm, is open to the 
same charge; and though I myself coriAAjoT La' Tentation de 8aint 
Atdoinc attractive in the highest degree, I do not know that this is 
a general opinion. Of the three short stories rceently published. 
La Lcgende de Saint JuUcn is, I should think, beyond reproach, and 
Un Cipur Simple almost equally so ; but Jlerodins is, in defects as 
well as merits, almost a replica on a small scale of Sahmmbd. Thus 
it happens that the reader of this very singular novelist has to win 
his pleasure at the cost of a considerable effort. Like Saint Julian 
himself, he has to endure rcpiilsivencss in order to gain the subse- 
quent charm, and even when that charm is gained it is, perhaps, 
rather the charm of exquisite literature than of perfect fiction. 

One thing that distinguishes M. Flaubert in these days of easy 
writing is his determined and conscientious patience of workmanship.. 
The short list of books I have already given represents — ^if we add 
the unimportant comedy, Le Candidal — the whole of his published 
work up to the present time, and yet Madame Bovary was issued 
twenty-one years ago. Even Thackeray’s allowance of two years 
for the writing of a good novel sinks into insignificance beside this 
almost Iloratian reticence. M. Flaubert, a man of nearly sixty 
years, has in his lifetime produced about twice as much as one 
of our quarterly novelists accomplishes in a twelvemonth : but then 
M. Flaubert’s work is work which a man may bo proud of at the 
close of a lifetime spent upon it, and the quarterly novelist’s work 
is work which, if it cost as many minutes as it has hours, would still 
have deserved the iEschylean verdict — 

p6)(Bo^ ir€pKr(ros Kovtpovovs t ’ tvifOia, 

It has sometimes been thought — ^in my judgment erroneously— » 

Qq2 
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that mucli of the character of M. Flaubert’s work was determined 
by the prosecution of his first book. I believe there is now no 
difference of opinion about the injustice as well as the unwisdom of 
that prosecution. Madame Borart/ is, I frankly admit, a repulsive 
book in more ways than one ; but I should as soon think of calling 
a Dance of Death or a Last Judgment immoral, as of applying that 
epithet to it. An American critic — Mr. Henry James — ^has pleasantly 
suggested that it miglit make a useful Sunday-school tract, and Mr. 
James is a person who is wont to speak with all the sternness of 
3fcw England concerning any transgression of the proprieties. 
But I do not think tliat, the author was at all induced by the fate 
of this first book to aim at topping his part in the effort to obtain 
successes of scandal. It has ulways struck me that the outcry over 
Sahmmho arose mainly from the determination of the public to be 
shocked, and its disa])poinfment at finding nothing to shock it. 
As for L'Jidncation Sentimpntah — ^forty years ago it w'ould have 
been entitled PhtjHiolofjie de F Homme Manque — there is little 
enough to scandalise anybody in that vast treasure of pitiless 
observation, and the Train Conten contain next to nothing that can 
be called bravado. jVI. Flaubert gives me the# impression of a 
man of saturnine fcmperumeiit wlio happens to combine in very 
unusual measure the observing with the imagining faculty, and he 
has i)robably dcv(dopcd himself with hardly any reference to the 
opinion of the public or the critics about liis successive developments. 
Ills work is all w'orthy of attention, and its extent, fortunately, ' 
enables mo lo give some detailed notice of all of it hero. 

It is a peculiarity of M. Flaubert that he has been not merely a 
little- writing but a late- writing novelist. Some fragments of La 
Teniation de ISainf- Antoine, which wus not in its entirety lo be 
published till quite recently, appeared in H Artiste at the time w^hen 
Gautier edited it, more than twenty years ago. But Madame Borary 
W'as not given to the world until its author had passed the half-way 
house of his three score years and ten. It ajqjeared at first in the 
Ixvcae de Paris, and in this publication some unwise omissions were 
made, notwithstanding the iiuthor’s protest. Omissions have the 
force of asterisks — they are simply provocatives to the prurient ; and 
Madame Borary found itself greeted with a “//c fie ” almost before 
it was in the hands of the public. Now it so happened that the 
Second Empire was just at this time veiy anxious to justify its $ 
famous boasts as to the glorification of religion and the guardianship 
of the family. Madame Bovary w’as thought to be a proper object of 
its holy zeal, and w’as prosecuted accordingly. The proceedings arc 
appended to the later editions of the book. M. Flaubert was luckier 
than Baudelaire, for he escaped with a gentle censure. An incident 
of this kind influences the future of a book in the eyes of almost all 
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readers, and of all critics but a very few. But I need say no more 
about it, except to reiterate what I have already said, that the prose- 
cution is now defended by nobody. The second title is Mtmn 
Province, and the two between them describe more accurately than 
is the wont of titles the contents. On the one side it is an analytical 
description of a new Harlot’s Progress ; the history of the fall and 
punishment of a woman who happens to unite strong aspirations 
after luxury, in both senses of the word, with a. superficial sensibility, 
an utter heartlcssness, and an incurable vulgarity of mind. On 
the other it is a minute account from the outside of the pettinesses 
of provincial life, recounted not ill-naturedly or satirically, for M. 
Flaubert is the most impersonal and passionless of writers, but with 
fidelity and indifference, which are quite as ruthless ‘ns any satire. 

]']tnma Rouault is the daughlcr of a farmer of the Pays do Caux 
in Normandy, who is a widower. He is able to live in a kind 
of sluttish plenty, and withal to have his daughter educated at a 
convent. Here she acquires a reasonable measure of accomplish- 
ments and a still greater measure of sensibility in ifs eighteenth- 
century meaning. She reads endless romances and keepsakes, and 
dreams the usuakdretinis of girlhood, except that her dreams are apt 
to concentrate themselves much more upon Prince Charming’s pomp 
and magnificence than upon liis personal characteristics. At last 
her father takes her to the farm, and she subsides for a time into the 
uncongenial occupations of the housewife. All things considered, it 
is of course natural that she should marry the first man that asks 
her, and it so happens that her father, who is in no position to furnish 
her with a good dot, is not at all incliiKMl to make any objections. 
The suitor is, as fate will have i(, the doctor of the district, one 
Charles Bovary. Ho is a young man and not biid-looking, but 
hopelessly commonplace and uninteresting, with har(Jy brains enough 
to enable him to scrape through his examinations and start himself 
as a general practitioner. He has already been once married, young 
as ho is ; for his mother, who altogether disposes of him, has chosen 
him a wdfe as she has chosen him a profession. But this wife is 
dead, and he, now having been thrown by chance in Emma’s way, 
thinks of choosing for himself. They arc married, and the descrip- 
tion of the wedding guests is an early example of M. Flaubert’s 
peculiar style and power. Then Emma goes to live with the most 
honest, most affectionate, and most stupid of men, whose delicacy is 
pretty well gauged by his leaving the withered wedding bouquet of 
his dead wife to greet her successor as an ornament of the conjugal 
chamber, lie is on his part more than satisfied with his bargain, 
and enjoys the same sort of quiet animal felicity as that which pos- 
sesses a ruminating cow. With Emma, as it may be supposed, things 
are different. She has married in ex25Cctation of all the mystorioiis 
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delights of which her romances have told her, and as she altogether 
fails to experience them she is at first a good deal puzzled. Of such 
puzzlement there can be only one end, and she gradually begins to 
hate her husband, to watch with a sort of fascinated aversion his 
unrefined ways, his slovenly habits, his stupid and commonplace 
remarks. She is absolutely without society. Her home is in that 
marvel of dreary untidiness, an average French village, and she is 
one of those women who arc always dull without excitement. The 
climax is put to it all by a casual visit to a neighbouring chateau, 
whither the pair are invited with a view to electioneering matters. 
The dinner, the ball, the costly furniture, the viscounts and dukes, 
the champagne, and the Persic apimratus generally, are too much for 
Emma. Her merely passive dulness changes to an active rage 
because she has not all these things which the great ladies have ; and 
happening to pick up an embroidered cigar-case which one of the 
visitors has dropped, she preserves it as a kind of fetish, a relic of 
the luxury and excitement from which she is debarred. At last 
she becomes seriously ill, and Bovary, wdio adores lier in his stupid 
way, is prevailed upon to remove from Tostes, where they have been 
living, and where he has got together a fair practic^p, to Yonville, in 
another district, a larger place and within reacli of liouen. Hero 
Madame Bovary's moral malady is not long in coming to a crisis. 
A neighbouring squireen, a coarse brute enough, whom she takes for 
n model cavalier, soon perceives that the pear is ripe, and at his first 
touch it drops. For a time Emma persuades herself that she is 
happy, and indulges in the wildest eccentricities in order to build up 
her romance. She is gradually disenchanted, and at last, trying to 
lash herself into fresh excitement, she suggests elopement. But 
llodolphc, the lover, has not the least intention of saddling himself 
with such a burden. The revulsion is, of course, violent, and the 
usual devotional reaction sets in. But the excellent country priest 
to whom she has before her transgression tried to explain her 
spiritual state, is as unwilling and as unable to play the part of 
spiritual healer as an old-fashioned English parson, and cannot for 
the life of him make out her drift. she is ill at ease,'' he had 

asked her at her first c6nfidence, why doesn't she ask her husband 
to prescribe for her ?" So Emma is not long in returning to her 
first works. A law’yer’s clerk, with whom she had a platonic 
flirtation before the days of llodolphc, reappears, and a second liaison 
is entered upon as rashly as the first, and carried on almost more 
shamelessly. All this time she has been as extravagant as she has 
been unfaithful. A cunning village tradesman has got her com- 
pletely in his clutches. She has obtained from her foolish husband a 
power of attorney, and lias signed bill after bill, until the whole 
amount is to her immense. Payment is suddenly demanded. She 
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trios her old lover in vain ; her new one, frightened at the proposals 
she makes to him that ho shall embezzle the money, leaves her, and 
she is equally unsuccessful with the people she knows in Yonvillo, 
though she descends to the lowest means of persuasion. At last in 
despair she poisons herself with arsenic, and expires in horrible tor- 
ments. Her husband is totally ruined, but this is nothing iu his 
eyes compared with the loss of her. Ho neglects his practice, sinks 
into poverty, and only when he is utterly broken down discovers 
her treachery by chance. This is the last blow, and ho dies of u 
broken heart, wliilo the one child of the miserable pair becomes a 
factory-hand. 

I never myself read Madame Bovanj without thinking of another 
masterpiece of French fiction ; and I liavo no doubt that the com- 
parison has occurred to others also. Madame Boeavy and Manon 
Lfiieaut arc both histories of women whoso conduct no theory of 
morality, however lax, can possibly excuse. Jioth are brought to 
ruin by their love of material luxury. Jioth arc not only immoral, 
but (‘viielly unfaithful to men who in different ways are perfectly 
true and faitliful to them. Both perish miserably, not in either case 
without repentaiiijc. Why does Emma Bovary repel wliilo Manon 
licscaut irrcsistibl}' attracls us? I think the answer is to be found 
in file ignoble character of the former as compared with Manon. 
The mistress of Desgrieux loves Avealth, splendour, sensuous grati- 
fication of all sorts, for themselves with a kind of artistic passion. 
They are the first necessity to licr, and everything else comes second 
to this passionate devotion. On the other hand, Madame Bovary sets 
up lovers, spends her husbaiid^s money, cheats and deceives him, 
because it seems to her the proper thing to do. I Iv.r countesses and 
duchesses all had lovers and gorgeous garments, so she must have 
gorgeous garnients and lovers too. Her first reflection after trans- 
gressing is almost comic — “ J 'ai un amant I ” She has a sort of Dog- 
berry-like conviction that a pretty woman ought to have a lover and 
A’erything handsome about her ; the same sort of conviction w'hich 
more harmlessly leads her Jhiglish sisters to be miserable if they have 
not a drawing-room Avith a couch and chairs, and a chimney-glass, and 
gilt books on the table. Her excesses come from a variety of 
feminine snobbery, and arc not prompted by any frank passion or 
desire. 

The reproach usually brought against the book is that it is too 
dreary, and that there is not a sufficient contrast of goodness and 
good humour to relieve the sombre hue of the picture. I believe 
myself that the author felt this, and that ho intended to supply such 
a contrast in the person of M. Homais, the apothecary of iTonville. 
It has been suggested that Homais is not intended to be favourably 
drawn, but I think that this is a mistake. Homais has indeed the 
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Blight touch of charlatanism which half-educated and naturally 
shrewd men, whoso lot is cast among people wholly uneducated and 
mostly stupid, often acquire. But he is an unconscious humbug, and 
not a bad fellow as the world goes, besides being intensely amusing. 
Much of the amusement, indeed, results from the impossibly saturnine 
way in which M. Flaubert directs even the gambols of his puppets. 
This impassibility is the great feature, as we have said, •of all his 
books, and notably of this. The stupid commonplaconcss of Charles 
Bovary 's youth, the sordid diiliicss of his earlier married life, the 
more graceful dulness of the second, the humours of a county 
gathering and agricultural show at Yonville, the two liaisons with 
the vulgar i*ou^ squire and the dapper lawyer’s clerk, the stops of 
l^imma’s financial cntaiigleraont, the clumsy ojK'ratioii by which 
Bovary attempts to cure a clubfoot, the horrors of the heroine’s 
dcathbcnl, and the <piictcr misery of her husband’s end, are all told 
with the material accuracy of a photograph and tlie artistic accuracy 
of a great picture. As a spocimcii of the style I may quote the 
passage in which Emma’s first conscious awakening to her mistake 
in marrying Bovary is described : — 

“ Slvj by gazin" all rnund lo soo if iiotliing had changed since her lust 
visit. The foxgloves and th(< walldowora w(jv« 3 in the saino ])]accs. tho clumps 
of nettles still surrounded tho great stones, and tho blotches of li(jhoii still 
stretched aci'oss tlio windows, whoso closed shutters on their nisty hinges wero 
slowly inoiildoring IIkmiisoIvcs away. Ilor thoughts, at first of no precise 
eharactor, tlitUHl hitlior and thither likc! tho gi’oyhound which ran round in 
circles, Imrkod at tho bnltcuflios, liuntod tho field-inico, or nibbled tho coni- 
tlowers at tho edgo of tlio wheat. Littlo by little lier ideas grow more dcfiiiito ; 
and as sho sat c»n tho grass jind dug her 2 )arasol hero and there into Iho lurf, 
sho ko])t rtqwaling to herself, ‘V/liydid 1 many him »Sho asked herself 
whether she might not by some other chance liavo fallen in with some other 
husband, and she tried to imagine wliat these ewents which had not ha]>])Gucd, 
this life which had never <Jxi.stod, this husband whom sho did not know, would 
have been like. All mon surely wero not like Charles. IIo might have been 
haiulsoiuo, witty, gentlemanly, attract ivo, like tho hiishands whom her old 
schoolfellows no doubt had nijirriod. AVhat wero thej'^ doing now 't In I’aris, 
amid tho bustle of tho streets, tho excitement of tho theatres, the brilliance of 
tho balls, they wore living lives where tho heart had room to expand and 
tho senses to develop. 15iit as for her, her life was as cold as a garrot that 
looks to thn north, and ennui like a spider spr^i its web in the shadow of the 
corners of her hc'iirt. Sho 'thought of tho prizo days at tho convent, when she 
hud to go uj) to pm ])lalfonu to take her crown. With lior long hair, her white 
dross, and her kid shoes, sho must havo looked protty doubtless, for the gentle- 
mon as sho passed to hor place leant over to pay her ooinplimcnts. Tho court- 
yard was full of carriages, good-byes wei’O sounding from tho windows, and tho 
jnusic-mastor bowed as ho jinssed with his violin case under his arm. How far 
off it all soomed ! ” 

One might multiply passages of this sort almost indefinitely, hut 
one more extract must suffice. For my own part I do not know 
where to find a greater masterpiece of ironical contrast than the 
following pair of pictures. The wife in the heyday of her passion 
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for Bodolpho has recovered all, and more than all, her spirit and good 
looks ; she already dreams of an elopement and of tho stock sccnerv 
and joys of her novels and her hooks of beauty. Tho husband 
dreams too of a happy future, when his daughter shall have her 
mother’s charms 

When in the middle of the night he returned fromn visit to hia patients, ho 
did not dareito wake her. The shade of tlio night-light threw a cireular flicker 
on tho ceiling, and tho closed curtains of the little cradle looked like a white 
tent ill tho shadow I)}’ the side of tho bod. Charles gazed at both, and listened 
to tho light breathing of tho child. Sho would soon grow big ; every chatigo of 
tho seasons would bring a change on lior. lie saw lier in fancy coming liomo 
from school at evening, smiling, with her sleeves stained with ink and her 
basket on her arm. She would have to go to boarding-school, and that would 
bo i*xpcnsivo. How should they manage I" Then ho began to plan. Ho would 
take a little farm in the neighbourhood, and Viaiiage it himself, visiting it on 
» tho way to visit his j'aticnts. Ho would savo tho ju’oooods, and lay them up iu 
tho savings-bank. Then ho would invest the sum, no maltor how. llosidcs, 
his practice would increase. It must, for lie had made up his mind that Hertlia 
should bo w<dl brought u]», that sho should bo clover, that sho should jday on 
tlio ])i!nio. How pretty sho would be in tifteoii or sixteen 5'earH, when she 
would wear straw bonnets like her mother's in summer, and they would bo 
taken for a pair of sisters. Ho fancied Imt working in tho evening bj' their 
side under tho lamjdight, embroidering slippers, managing tho house, and tilling 
it with her gracious Vays and her cheerfuliioss. Then they would take ciro to 
settl(‘ her well ; they would find some honest fellow with a good livelihood; 
tlioy would make her happy for over.” 

Madame Hovary’s dreams are somewhat different : — 

“ Hohind four lioivc's at full speed sho had been travelling for a week to some 
now country, never to return: h'nun tlio mountain brow they saw sumo 
sjdondid city with domes, ships, bridges, forests of orangis-trcos, and cutlKMlruls 
ol white marble, with storks’ nests in their slender piiiiiaeles. Hells sounded, 
mules whinnied, the guitars jdayed, and tlio fountains plashed, while their spray 
as it floated cooltjd piles of fruit heaped ])yramid-wise at the foot of smiling statues. 
Then one day tlicy came to a iisliiiig village, wlioso hrowii nets were drying on 
the shore beside the huts. There they would stay and live in a low house with 
flat roofs, shaded by a palrn-treo, at the bottom of a gulf on the edgo of the sou. 
They would sail in gondolas, swing in liaimnocks : tlioir life should be as soft 
and as easy as tbeir silken garments, as passionate and starry an the nights at 
which they would gaze.” 

Tlie contrast. betAveen these aspirations is only less striking than 
the contrast of the actual to-morrows which Kght both these fools on 
their way to dusty, death. For the domestic happiness which Bovary 
forecasts, come shame, ruin, and misery ; for the dissolving- view and 
opora-sccnery delights which Emma promises herself, come cheap 
debauchery, insult, persecution, cowardly desertion, hideous suflpcriiig. 
There is no fault in tho composition of the picture ; every line tells, 
every line would be missed if it were away. Perhaps there is some 
unnecessary exaggeration in the loathsomeness, if not in the horror, 
of tho deathbed. Lamartine, who was a sentimental person, is said 
to have objected to this deathbed because it seemed to him that heavy 
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as were Emma’s crimes, her punishment was heavier still. I do not 
agree with this, and I do not miss or question the powerful relief 
which the details give when one remembers the sybaritic tastes and 
the horror of the disagreeable which characterized the victim. But 
I am not sure — falling in to this extent with the tract theory — that 
IL Flaubert was not rcprehciisibly influenced in this particular by a 
desire to point a moral ; and if this be the case it is certainljpf a painful 
instance of a lapse into the liercsy of instruction on the part of a 
faithful servant of art. 

Few greater contrasts can be found in Action than the subject of 

Flaubert’s first book and the subject of his second. Five years after 
Madame Borarif appeared From the dullest and flattest 

modomness the author liad shifted to remote antiquity — to the nation 
of which less is known than of any other civilised nation, and 
which has to us the strangest and most unfamiliar characteristics 
and history. Salammbb is a Carthaginian story, the history of 
Hannibal’s sister. Before writing it, M. Flaubert visited Carthage, 
and saw that of the ancient city there was nothing to bo seen, lie 
sought out with laborious erudition all the scattered fragments 
of historical information that yet exist respecting the city of 
Dido and Sophonisba, and discovered that there was little to be learnt. 
All his scanty information lie has woven into the narrative, supple- 
menting it with the results of his vivid imagination and liis endless 
patience. The merits of the book were violently contested, and on 
tlic whole its reception was scarcely favourable. I have already 
indicated what seems to mo to liavc been one at least of the causes of 
dissatisfaction. It had been impressed on the public that M. Flau- 
bert was improper, and the expected impropriety was not discover- 
able. From this came disappointment, which, if not respectable, was, 
pcrliaps, according to the ways of this world only to be expected. 
Furthermore, there can be little doubt that the barbaric scenery and 
the shadowy characters were not relished. It was said by an acrid 
critic that Salammbo might or might not be Carthaginian, but that 
she was not human ; and though the retort, that if it had been 
otherwise the critic would liavo said thjit she might be human but 
not Carthaginian, was witty, it was hardly valid. Lastly, it must bo 
admitted that the indulgence in repulsive detail, which is one of the 
author’s undoubted faults, is here rather painfully marked. The 
book is full of blood and torture, and, perhaps, this is justiflablc 
enough by what wo know of Carthage and Carthaginian institutions. 
But tlie way in which the leprosy of the suflete Hanno pursues us 
through it, is surely gratuitous. 

The story opens at the close of the flrst Funic war. The mercena- 
ries have alreaay begun to clamour for their pay, and the senate, half 
to appease them, half to spite the absent Hamilcar Barca, have 
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appointed his gardens os the scene of a great banquet to the soldiers. 
Wine leads to riot^ and the gardens are ravaged by the drunken 
throng, who, however, refrain fibm injuring the house or insulting 
Salammbd. The soldiers are cajoled into leaving Carthage, but faith 
is not kept with them, and they at last break out into open mutiny 
under their historical leaders Spendius and Mutho — the latter a 
Libyan, who has conceived a mad passion for the heroine. The mer- 
cenaries besiege Carthage, and it occurs to Spendius, a freethinking 
half-caste of Magna GroDcia, to attempt to carry off the mantle of 
the goddess Taiiit, the sacred Zaimph, the talisman of Carthage. He 
and Matho penetrate into the city by an aqueduct and achiovo their 
object — the narrative of tlie capture of the Zaimph being a miracle 
of description, lint Matlio cannot bring himself to leave the city 
without trying the effect of his prize on Salammbo, who is known to 
be a frantic devotee of the goddess, and he nearly falls into the hands 
of his enemies in consequence. Then the mercenaries retire to Utica, 
and the suilbtc llanno is sent to chastise them. He is at first suc- 
cessful, but is finally defeated with horrible carnage, and just at this 
crisis Hamilcur comes home. After a violent debate in the senate 
lull powers are gy'cn him, but the forces at his disposal are too 
small, and he can eilbet hardly anything against the morcenaries. 
Salammbd is therefore stirred up by her father confessor (to give old 
things new names) to attempt the rcco\'ery of the Zaimph. This, 
after a mysterious incantation scene with a tame python, she eu- 
*deavours to do, and she succeeds by her blandishments in carrying 
it off from MatIio*s tiait. But the effect is not miraculous. Tho 
mercenaries still prosper, and the popular fanaticism shifts from tho 
milder goddess Tunit to the terrible Moloch. One of tlie auto-da-f4s 
common at Carthage is resolved on, and Hannibal himself only 
escapes the fire by his father's artifice. The citizens gather courage, 
the Numidiaii prince, Narr Havas, who has hitherto supported the 
mutineers, deserts them for love of Salammbd, and Carthage at last 
triumphs, her rebellious soldiery perishing almost to a man by a 
'horrible mixture of force and treachery. j\Latho alone is reserved 
for the sport of the capital, and dies at Salammbd’s feet after running 
the gauntlet of hideous torture through the streets. Almost in- 
stantly she herself dies as she pledges the genius of Carthage, for 
that she had touched the mantle of Tanit.” 

I do not know a more difficult book to judge than Sahmmbd, At 
the first reading — at least this was my own experience when about 
the time of its publication I first read it — ^its absence of human in- 
terest, its profusion of hideous details, its barbaric and unreal world, 
where the figures seem half shadows, and the scenery and properties 
leave a confused impression of gold and blood, of gorgeousness and 
horror, bn the mind, it is difficult to avoid experiencing tliat nervous 
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impression of which its author speaks. But at every successive 
reading this disaj^pcars. The enormous genius which can thus re- 
construct — or iiiTcnt if you will — a world so different from the world 
wo know, yet coherent, consistent, possible even, and tallying well 
with the few known facts of the matter, the absolutely unsurpassed 
excellence of the descriptions which have the matter-of-fact exacti- 
tude that Macaulay w'as pleased to laugh at in Dante, the power and 
art of the thing in short, grow on one strangely. To read Sahwimho 
has an effect something like the described effect of hashich or opium 
without the unpleasant after-results, and it may be added that each 
successive* exhibition of the drug is more potent and less deleterious 
than the earlier experiences, a characteristic not common in artificial 
paradises. We grow accustomed to the grisly gorgeous world in 
whicli we find ourselves, the jiainting of God's judgments in purjdo 
and crimson becomes as natural as it was in a certain Hollow City, 
and tlic cruelty and tlie vigour, the hideous diseases and the hideous 
worship of the Semite, cease to affect us other than dramatically. If 
f^ahnmnho is colourless, we remember that Jephtha's daughter owes 
most of her colour to the Dream of Fair Women. If Ilamilear is 
treacherous and cruel, it occurs to us that some /jasuistry has been 
expended on the performances of Jacob and David. If Ilanno is a 
leper, what was Naaman ? But for all this I do not know that 
Saiammho is to be recommended for general reading. It is altogether 
an esoteric book requiriiig initiation, training, preliminary cere- 
monies and cflbrts. Now the novel-reader, not unjustly, is little* 
inclined to comply with such a demand. Ho prefers that his books 
should please him at tlie first reading, not at the second, third, or 
tenth. 

Another long interval — seven years — ^passed, and M. Flaubert 
once more presented himself. This time his burden was again of 
an entirely different nature. tiaJammbo is hardly more dilterent 
from Afadame Bovary than IJFdueafion Scnfimenfalc is from both. 
There arc hero no horrors, no splendours, no unfamiliar scenery, no 
hazardous description. I have already suggested an alternative 
title for the book, and of such altom'ntives very moderate ingenuity 
might suppl}’ half-a-dozen. It is an cncyclopiedic sort of novel, and 
goes some wiiy towards being a wdiole ComMk Ilamainc of failure 
in two volumes. But M. Flaubert’s critics were equal to the occa- 
sion. M. de Pontmartin had informed him that Salammbd might 
bo Carthaginian, but was not human. M. St. Rene Taillandier now 
informed him that Frederic Jilorcau might be human, but was 
unrcadably dull. Dulnoss, indeed, is a favourite charge against 
L* J^diteafion i:icntmentale, and the latest criticism I have read of it 
pronounces it full of all sorts of admirable things, but ‘'dead,” 
" sawdust and ashes.” Let us see what it is really like. 
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We are introduced to the hero on board a Seine steamboat wliicli 
is taking him home at the end of his college days, — college be it 
remembered in the French and Scotch, not the English sense. He 
meets on board the boat an affable gentleman, one M. Jacques 
Ariioux, with whose wife Frederic Moreau instantly falls in love, as 
in 1840 a young gentleman of eighteen years old was bound to do, 
considering that the lady had black hair and an olive skin, and was 
therefore strictly com me il fant in the romantic sense. Before he 
leaves the boat, the affable Arnoux invites him to go and see them 
in Paris, whither ho is soon to return to study law, and he reaches 
Lis mother’s lioiisc convinced of a great passion. As soon os he 
returns to the capital he makes his call, uselessly at first, but after- 
wards with better success. Arnoux is loi editor of an art journal, 
and liis office is the regular lounging place of a largo floating circle 
of artists, men of letters, amateur politicians, and the like, with most 
of whom Frederic soon makes acquaintance. He is also, after some 
little time, made free of the drawing-room as well as the office, and 
finds Madame Arnoux as charming as he hud thought her, but 
altogether free from coquetry, indeed a model wife and mother, 
wliilc he himself much too young and too diffident to lay violent 
siege to her. His acquaintance, moreover, is not confined to this 
clique. He makes friends uj) to a certain point with many of his 
fellow-students. He lias introductions to a M. ])ambreuse, a pro- 
vincial seigneur who has amalgamated his dc and taken to financ- 
•ing. After a time, too, his school crony, Jleshiuriers, comes up 
to Paris and keeps house with him. But he docs not take much to 
the study of law, and he docs not find that his friends and the 
amusements of Paris give him much pleasure. He discovers, while 
at home on a visit, that he is much poorer than ho had thought, and 
this makes a very disagreeable change in his ideas, the only conso- 
lation he has being the small auburn-haired daughter of a rich 
country neighbour, to wdiom he reads much romantic literature, and 
who is immensely fond of him. Suddenly an old uncle dies and 
leaves him twelve hundred a year. He of course returns to Paris 
expecting to lead a perfectly happy life. He renews liis old friend- 
ships and makes new ones, some of them notr of the most edifying 
description, for Arnoux introduces him to a certain Mademoiselle 
Bosanette, with whom Frederic in his lazy irresolute manner pro- 
ceeds also to fall in love, though he never ceases to regard Madame 
Arnoux with the old timid adoration. Thenceforward the book is 
a chronicle of the history of all these persons, and of many others 
whom we have not mentioned. The central figure is still Frederic 
and his irresolute philandcrings with Madame Arnoux, Bosanette, 
the auburn Louise Boquo, and Madame Dambrcusc, who at last 
admits him as amant en titre, and after her husband’s death wishes 
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to marry him. He is always going to do something, but never does 
it, and his usual mental attitude is typically represented in a scene 
where he is on the point of indulging his tender emotions, but 
reflects that “ somebody may come,” and so doesn’t. There is not 
a character of the scores which figure in the book that is not in 
itself a masterpiece. The feminine but somewhat colourless virtues 
of Madame Arnoux, the amiable vulgarity and matter-of-fact caprice 
of Rosaiiette, the calculating coldness of Madame Dambreuse, the 
feather-headed oddities of Amoux, who really loves his wife while 
he is ruining himself on her rival, and who loves art too much to 
make profit, and profit too much to be really an artist, the slangy 
romanticism of the journalist Hussonct, the crazes of the dauber 
Pollcrin, the amateur politician Regimbart, the honest clerk Dus- 
surdicr, the fatuous aristocrat l)e Cisy, the model man Martinon, 
who alwa 3 \s presents himself in three-quarter profile, and looks as 
neat as a jnecc of Sevres china,” the vulgar lawyer Dcslauricrs — 
arc all admirable. But most admirable of all is Frederic himself, 
good-hearted, not destitute of talent and culture, but unstable as 
>vator, given to look at all sides of a question, and so to take neither, 
and subjected to all sorts of humiliations and disappointments at the 
hands of men less gifted in every way than himself. Nor is the 
scenery worthy of loss jn’aise. The interiors throughout are perfect. 
The descriptions of a visit to tho Alhambra — in the Champs Elys^cs, 
not in Granada — of the fancy ball in Rosanette’s apartments, and, 
above all, of the revolution of 1848, of which Frederic is in hisf 
external way a spectator, yield to few things of the kind. But the 
greatest attraction of the book is tho profusion of observation and 
knowledge of tho intricacies of action and conduct which it displays, 
and which I do not hesitate to say is not excelled in the work of any 
contemporarj^’ writer. 

To what, then, are we to attribute the comparative unpopularity of 
the book, which in some ten y^cars has passed through but four 
editions, while MM. Belot, Droz, Daudet, can count their reappear- 
ances by fifties P I can only recur to my original explanation — the 
explanation suggested by the author l^pimBclf — that of an unpleasant 
nervous impression. The reader of IJEdvcation Sentmentah does 
actually journey from Dan to Beersheba, and find that all is barren. 
The book comes to no particular end, but j^cars and years after its 
active story ceases Frederic meets first his early love, Madame 
Amoux, and then his early friend, Deslauriers. Madame Arnoux 
comes nominallj" to restore him a sum of money which ho has long 
ago lent her husband, but really to make a tacit confession of that 
regret respecting which Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and a good 
many other people have wondered whether it is not worse than 
remorse. Deslauriers and Moreau as they review their lives decide 
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that the mere schoolboy follies of their early youth aro perhaps the 
happiest times they have known, and so the curtain falls on a ‘*set 
grey life and apathetic end.” Now the novel-reader does not like 
this. Ho probably knows in his secret heart that this setnesa and 
apathy arc the actual end of an enormous number of lives. But he 
is not accustomed to havo the fact thus sharply brought before him. 
The accepted laws of novel-writing require a dhioneinenty tragic it 
may be, arbitrary and insufficient it may bo, even to the extent of 
the traditional marriage bells, but still a denouement of some sort. 
The passionless review of folly and weakness which L^Education 
Sentimentale contains is too cold-blooded for most people to accept. 
They would rather havo downright satire, even of the red-hot brand 
of Swift, tlian this cool depicting of ffjiluro and impotence. To a 
certain extent no doubt this is a question of taste and not arguable ; 
to a certain extent, also, it is one i^roper to be argued, but not 
to be argued here. I should only wiy that to ino it appears that 
M. Flaubert’s process is a perfectly allowable one, and that the result 
certainly gives me pleasure. If the last remark should appear 
egotistical, I can only say in excuse that I know no other test of tho 
pleasure-giving properties of a novel, or for that matter of anything 
else, than its effects on one’s self. 

Five years again passed, and then appeared La Teniaiion de Saint 
Antoine^ a republication in part, and scarcely in strictness to bo called 
a novel, but far too remarkable to be passed over here. It is in 
• semi-draniatic form, tlie descriptions and scenery being given in tho 
form of stage diroclion. For his details M. Flaubert has ransacked 
all the pictures of Breughel, Teniers, Callot, Dc Bles, and a score of 
others, not to mention written fancies, and has added thereto, as 
usual, very much of his own. The book opens thus : — 

The scono in in tlio Thcbaid on tbo heights of a mountain, where a platform 
of soniicircuUir shape is surrounded with p;roat stones. Tho hermit’s cell 
occupies tho background. It is built of mud and roods, is ilat-roofod and door- 
lesc. Inside lire seen a pitcher and some black bread ; in tlio centre on a wooden 
stand a largo book ; on the ground, hero and there, split rushes, a mat or two, a 
basket, and ii knife, llalf-a- dozen paces from tho cell there is a tall cross 
planted in tho ground, and at tho other end of the phitforin a gnarled old palm- 
treo loans over tho abyss, for the sido of the mountain is scarped. At the 
bottom of tho cliff tho Nilo spreads like a lake. To right and left tho view is 
bounded bj' tho rocks, but on tho sido of tho desert immense undulations of a 
yellowish ash colour rise, one above and beyond tho other, like the linos of a 
beach, and far off beyond tho sands tho mountains of the Libyan range form a 
chalkliko wall shaded with violet haze. In front tho sun is sotting. To tlio 
north the sky is of a grey colour. But towards tho zenith purplo clouds like 
flakes of hair stretch over tho blue vault. These flakes grow browner, the grey 
paleness spreads over the bluer patches, tho hushes, tho pebbles, tho earth 
become ot a hard bronze tint, and through space there floats a fine gold-coloured 
powder, hardly distinguishable from tho vibrations of the light.” 

The saint begins to meditate over his past Kfe. As he recounts it 
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11 feeling of bitterness comes over him. His lot as anchorite is so 
hard and then so useless. Would he not have done better to have 
used his talents in somo worldly employment, and to have lived 
virtuously but in moderate comfort? While he muses thus and 
grows more and more discontented with his fate, strange things 
begin to happen. Shadows flit about ; voices are heard. At last, 
when hungry and thirsty, he finds that his water-jug is empty and 
that the jackals havo stolen his last crust, the temptation becomes 
definite. A mighty table with all sorts of cates arises before him. 
Hut ho resists this, and all is once more dark. Ifis foot strikes a 
cup ; it contains money — first small silver pieces, then gold. His 
thoughts go on gradually. With the first piece of money he can 
buy a sheepskin — even an i^nchorite may have a sheepskin. Then 
the ideas of avarice grow for a moment : ho has almost succumbed, 
and, thinking with a shudder how near he has been to mortal sin, 
he is on the point of despair. Suddenly a vision seizes him ; he is 
transported to the cajjital, is made the emperor’s first favourite — his 
minister — emperor himself even ; then from Constantino he becomes 
in fancy Nebuchadnezzar, and revels and is degraded like the great 
king. Hut this vision, too, passes, only to be followed by others. 
The Queen of Sheba comes, fantastically attended, to offer herself 
to him. When she has departed, his old disciple, Hilarion, appears. 
Ho discusses theology and e^cclesiastical affairs with Antony, hints 
evil things of the great bishops of the day, points out discrepancies 
in the gospels, all in a kind of tentative 'way, till the saint is • 
puzzled and weary. Once more he is transi^ortcd to a vast temple or 
series of temples, where all the myriad heresies and fanaticisms of 
Eastern Christianity are represented. The Gnostic, the Manichajan, 
the Marcionitc, assault him in turns ; Valentinus lectures him on 
the pleroma ; the feminine devotees of Montanus wrangle as to their 
master’s affection for them ; the lower Gnostic sects celebrate orgies 
of all sorts in his presence. Then ho is waft('d into the prisons 
of the Christian martyrs and the cemeteries where they are buried. 
In the former ho finds the martyrs regretting tlieir rashness, and 
only sustained in their resolution by pride ; in the latter he discovers 
mourncTs consoling thesnsclves in strange but historic fashion for their 
nightly vigils by the martyrs’ graves. Other tempters haunt him 
next — Simon ^Magus, an Indian gyranosophist, Apollonius of Tyana ; 
and the last especially almost converts him with his pompous theosophy. 
Then Hilarion reappears, and causes all the gods of old, from form- 
less idols to the inhabitants of Olympus, to file before Antony. Ho 
recounts the chief points of the respective cults, and while ho makes 
them all ridiculous, he puts them in such a fashion as always to 
recall something similar in the Christian faith or practice. The 
procession is closed by Jehovah himself, who laments the overthrow 
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of his service at Jerusalem. At last Ililarion declares himself. He 
is the devil, ready to show himself, if Antony will, in his proper 
form. The saint, struck with curiosity, consents, and the devil, 
obtaining by this consent some power over him, carries him off as on 
a cloud into space. There he reveals to him the truths of natural 
philosophy. The sun docs not set, there is no firmament, all things 
arc infinite, and the saint receives from the . devil explanations 
more and more Pantheistic, which lead up subtly to the last sug- 
gestion, “ Suppose there should be no God P But Antony liaa 
just resolution enough to refuse the fatal answer, and the fiend 
disappears. The temptation, however, is not over. Two women, 
one old and withered, one young and fair, dispute him. One is Death, 
the other Vice. Deatli offers him rt'st. Vice offers him pleasure. 
They wrangle over him, each striving to show that the joys which the 
other can offer arc paralleled by her own : and at last they wrestle- 
with one another, and disappear, strangely blended in one monstrous 
figure. Saint Antony has still his philosophical ideas in his head, 
and he begins to reason somewhat arrogantly on what ho has seen. 
Then the Sphinx and tlic Chimera present themselves, and these two* 
emblems of philesophical si)eculation argue like mediaeval disputants. 
They are followed by a procession of the “ fauna of fancy — the- 
pigmies and all the fantastic tribes that Herodotus tolls of — the 
basilisk, the unicorji, and their fellows. All mysteries of the living 
world pass before Antony do^vm to the creatures of the microscope, 
until once more the Pantheist ideal comes back on him, and he 
nearly blasphemes. Then tlic day dawns, the sun rises, and in tho- 
middle of the sun glows forth the face of Clirist. The saint crosses 
himself and falls on his knees. 

This Temptation is my own favourite among its author’s books.. 
It is the best example of drcam-litcraturc that I know, and the 
capacities of dreams and hallucinations for literary treatment are- 
undoubted. But most writers, including even De Quinccy, who* 
have tried this style, have erred, inasmuch as they have endeavoured 
to throw a portion of the mystery with which the waking mind 
invests dreams over the dream itself. Any one’s experience is suffi- 
cient to show that this is wrong. The events of dreams as they 
happen are quite plain and matter-of-fact, and it is only in the 
intervals, and, so to speak, the scene-shifting of dreaming, that any 
suspicion of strangeness occurs to the dreamer. This truth is fully 
kept in view in La Tentatmiy and I do not know any other book in 
which it is so kept. One views all Antony’s experiences exactly as 
Antony himself would have viewed them. The occasional misgiving 
of the supernatural is there : but the actually supernatural occur- 
rences are related with strict simplicity and verisimilitude. 

Last year M. Flaubert published, under the title of Trois ContBBy a 
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volume which has the curious merit of giving in little examples, and 
very perfect examples, of all the styles which have made him famous. 
Un Catur Simph displays exactly the same qualities of minute and 
«xact observation, the same unlimited fidelity of draughtsmanship, 
which distinguisli Madame Borary and L' lidnaafion SentiniPniale, La 
Li^yendc de tiaiut Jiilicn fJIospIfa/ier shows tlie same power over the 
mystical and the vague which is shown in La Tentaiion de Saint 
Antoine. Uvrodiaa lias the gorgeousness, the barbaric colours, and 
the horror of Salammhu. Of the three I have no hesitation in pre- 
ferring La Lrtjrmle de Saint Jut ten. The liistory of the Norman 
bonne Feliciti?, her fidelity, her narrow brain, her large heart, the 
way. in which cinployors, relations, and all connected with her make 
tise of her and owe her no thanks, is a w'ondorful four de forve^ but it 
has the delV’cts of its quality. One fijols tliat the author is in effect 
jsayiug, “ I am going to make you, Avhether j-^ou will or no, take an 
interest in this commonplace picture of humble life and thougli he 
is successful, there is a certain sense of efibrt and of disproportion. 
Ilcrodian, again, has much the same defects as its prototype. The 
sketch of Aldus VitelHus is faithfully loathsome, and the scenery of 
the sketch is as a piece of scene-painting unsurpassable. The breath 
of the Dead Sea and the desert, the atmosphere of Jewish, Idumiean, 
and Arab savagery, is all over it; but the ‘‘nervous impression’^ 
titill stands in the way. In Saint Jalicn this is no longer the case, 
and the effect is admirable. 

The legend begins, in true legend fashion, at the very birth of the 
saint, lie is the son of a wealthy baron and a noble dame who live 
at peace and in plenty. At his birth marvels are presaged of him 
by strange visitants, and lie is brought up in all the exercises of 
ohivalry. lie early develops, however, a certain propensity to blood- 
shed. He kills the mice in the chapel, the pigeons in the garden, 
iiiid soon his advancing years gave him the opportunity of indulging 
this taste in liuuting. lie spends whole days in the chase, caring 
less for tlie sport than for the slaughter. One winter day ho starts 
early, and game is more than usually plentiful. He slays insanely 
without attempting to retrieve his vici in*S and at last massacres a 
whole herd of deer, finding them enclosed in a glen which has no 
outlet. Then — 

“Across tlio vulloy, jit the edge of tho forest, ho perceived a stag, a hind, and 
her fawn. Tliu sing hluck and of hiigo size. His antlers had sixteen 
]}oints, and his beard wns white. Tho hind, of tho pule colour of dead leaves, was 
browsing, and gave suck lo tho dappled fawn without interrupting her stops. 
The whiz of the crossbow once more sounded and tho fawn fell dead. Thereat 
his mother looking up to heaven belled with a deep voice, agonizing and 
human, and Julian, irritated thereby, stretched her on tho ground with a second 
shot. Then tho great stag saw him and made a bound towards him. Julian 
<lispatchcd his last arrow, which hit him full in the forehead and stuck there. 
Hut the stag seemed not to feel it. He strode over tho bodies, ho came nearer 
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nnd nearer, he was on the point of ripping him np, and Julian alirank bade in 
terror unutterable. But tho mighty boost stopped suddenly, and with flaming 
eyes and a solemn tone, as of a hoary judge, ho said three times, while a bell 
tolled in the distance, * Accursed one ! nitliloss of heart ! thou shalt slay thy 
father and thy mother.' Then his knees tottered, and closing his eyes, ho 
expired.” 

Julian returns to the castle horrified at this prediction, and almost 
immediately accidents happen which seem on tho point of fulfilling 
it. In alarm he quits his home and becomes a wandering soldier. 
His success in war is equal to his good luck in tho chase, and at 
last he saves the Kmperor of Occitania from the Moslem, marries his 
daughter, and lives in peace and splendour. Hut nothing will induce 
him to hunt, for he fancies that on his abstinence depends tho MSI- 
mc'ut of the prediefion. His wife tries to combat this idea, and one 
evening he sets out. For a long time no game at all appears, and 
when ho meets a beast cither he is unready for it or he misses it. 
By degrees his ill luck becomes mysterious. Ilis lance splinters on 
the quaiTy, his arrows stop in mid course. At length — 

*'A11 llio birds and boasts that lie had been pursuing suddenly reappeared 
and closed round him in a narrow circle. Some were in a sitting posture, 
others stood upright ; ho liinisolf remainod in lliu midst, fi'ozen with terror and 
incai)ablo of movement. With a final effoit of Vill ho mado a stop forward, 
and then tho birds on tlio branches sjiimd their wings, tho beasts on the gi*ound 
stirred their limbs, all accoinpaiii(>d him. Before him maivhed tho hyouus, and 
behind him the wolf and tho boar. Th(j wild bull on his right swung his head 
from.sido to si<le, and at his loft f ho serpent writhed through tho grass, while tho 
])anther, arcliing her back, walked with dainty stops and long strides. Ho wont 
as slowly as possible for fear of imtaliiig tJieni, and from tho thickets thoro 
issued in crowds porcu])iiics, foxi^s, jackals, and bears. lie began to run: 
they ran too. The sori)C3iit hissc'd, the slaver of tho foul creatures dro2)pcd. 
Tho wild boar iiibhed his heels with his tusks, the w'olf thrust his shaggy head 
into the hollow of Julian’s hand. U'hc inoiikoys pinchr'd liiin and grinned, the 
l)olecat glided over his feet. With a blow of his paw a hear knocked off his hat, 
and tho panther, as if in scorn of him, tossod away an aiTow which she carried 
in her mouth. In all their gestures tlu^ro was an air of irony ; they watched 
him out of tho comers of their eyes, and seemed plotting vengeance, till deafened 
bj’ the buzzing of tho insects, blinded by tho flapping of tho wings, choked by 
tho noisome breath of the beasts, ho walked with outstretched hands, and eyes 
shut like one dci)rivcd of sight, and had not even strength to cry for mercy.” 

No actual injury comes to him from this ghostly procession. Its 
eflEect, however, is not to warn, but to provoke him. Ho is furious 
at his impotenco to harm ; and when he is at the edge of the forest, 
though his hideous cortege leaves him as the cock crows, fresh 
delusions of a minor kind beset him. He makes his way to tho 
castle in a mood of baffied rage, ready to break out on any object. 
During his absence his parents, who have wandered all over tho 
earth to find him, have come to his castle. His wife has received 
them joyfully, and made them rest in her own couch. Julian returns 
late and silently, sees a beard on tho pillow, and, mad with jealousy, 
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slays at a single blow, as he thinks, his wife and her paramour. 
He is not long in perceiving his mistake, and the horrible crime he 
has in consequence committed. Ilis resolution is soon taken. He 
leaves his wife and his riches, and once more becomes a wanderer, 
but this time a wanderer of a different kind. He turns mendicant 
friar, giving himself up utterly to penance and good works of all 
sorts, and finally he establishes himself on the borders of a dangerous 
river, and ferries over passengers at the hazard of his life and for no 
reward. At last, one stormy night he is summoned to the other 
side, and there finds a leper in the most loathsome stage of the 
disease. With siiperhumiin effort lie crosses the stream, but his trial 
docs not, as in the kindred instance of St. Christopher, cease there. 
The leper demands shelter and hospitality, and Julian gives him 
both, yielding up his whole scanty supply of food and drink, — an act 
which results, according to the horrible Jewish fancy, in the com- 
munication of the wretch’s disease to the inanimate objects he 
touches. Then he demands Julian’s bod, and it is given him. Tint 
he is dying of cold, and Julian must lie down by him, clasp him in 
his arms, revive him with his own vital heat. It is done. 

“Then the leper cinhracod him closolj' mid suddnilyf his eyes had the 
brightness of stars, his hair grow long and shnjwd like Iho rays of tho sun, llie 
brottth of hia nostrils was as tho sweetness of rosos, from tho hoarlh a cloud of 
iiicouso arose, and tho billows of tho river sang in harmony. Into tho soul of 
Julian thoro caino an abundanco of delight — a joy more than human and like 
a mighty wave. Ihit ho who hold him closer and closer grow and grow till the 
walls of tho hovel on both sides w'cro rcachcni by his head and his feet. Thou 
tho roof 2)artcd, and tho iirmumont w'us seen, and Julian wont up to the blue 
spaces of tho hoavoii, lace to face wuth Christ tho Lord.** 

No discussion of M. Flaubert’s merits would be complete witliout 
some notice of the realism of which, it seems, he is tlic chief master. 
I do not know that this unlucky term has been included in the list 
of those fallen words whose history has been often bewailed, but the 
idle mind may contemplate w’ith some interest tlie realism of William 
of Champeaux side by side with the realism of M. Emile Zola. In the 
latter sense it is, as the Marquis de Custine calls it, a grossihe 
etiqucHo enough, and even, as it seems me, one of which it is some- 
what difliciilt to understand the precise meaning. As a term of abuse 
it is as intelligible as most terms of abuse, that is to say, it means that 
the speaker does not like the thing spoken of, but as a classifying 
epithet having any literary or scientific value it appears to me to be 
of but small account. I suppose, if it means anything, it means the 
faithful patience and the sense of artistic capacity which lead a man 
to grapple boldly with his subject, whatever that subject may be, 
and to refuse fanquam scepuhim easy generalities and accepted phrase. 
This procedure is naturally more striking when tho subject matter 
is of an unpleasant character, and hence the superficial critic runs 
away with the idea that realism means the choice of unpleasant 
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subjects. From this to tho deliberate choosing of unpleasant sub* 
jects, in order to qualify for the title of realist, there is only a step* 
Xow, in this sense, I venture to say that there is no reason whatever 
for affixing the etiquette to M. Flaubert. Ilia subjects are doubdesa 
often unpleasant enough, but I cannot seo that there is the faintest 
evidence of their having been chosen for their unpleasantness. It is, 
perhaps, a question whether unpleasantness would not predominate 
in the absolutely hiithful record of any life. It has been said that 
no man would dare to write such a record of his own history ; and 
all that can be said of M. Flaubert is that he has dared to do, for 
certain classes and types, what tlioy dare not do for themselves. 
The ordinary novel is a compromise and a convention. Of compro- 
mises and conventions M. Flaubert^ knows nothing. Ho dares in 
especial to show failure, and I think it will bo found that this is 
what few novelists dare, unless the failure be of a tragic and striking 
sort, lie draws the hopeful undertakings that come to nothing, 
the dreams that never in the least become deeds, the good intentions 
that find their usual end, tlie evil intentions which also are balked 
and defeated, tlie ])artie8 of pleasure that end in pain or weariness, 
the entcrj)rises of pith and niomcnt tluit somehow fall through, 
rerliaps this is realism, and, if it be, it seems to mo that realism is u 
very good thing. It is plojisant doubtless to read about Sindbad as 
lie comes home in triumph regularly after every voyage with his 
thousands or his millions of sequins. But the majority of Sindbads 
have experiences of a somewhat different sort, and I do not see why 
the majority also should not have ilieir bard. 

The antagonism, however, which has grown up as a matter of 
association between real and ideal makes the use of this word realism 
in this sense distinctly objectionable, for it leads the reader to 
suppose that a realist must necessarily be unideal. How far this 
supposition, taken in a prejudicial sense, may lead even grave and 
sober judges astray, may be seen in some criticisms on our author. 
One French critic, to whom I have before referred, M. St. 'Rin& 
Taillaiidicr, has persuaded himself that Salainmbo is an attack on 
the idea of womanhood, that Uildamtion Sentimentale is an attack 
on the idea of manhood, and that La Testation de Saint Antoine is 
an attack on the idea of God ! Of such a hUke as this it is not 
easy to speak seriously ; one can only full back on the Dominie's 
vocabulary, and exclaim, “Prodigious ! " 

Enough must have been said to bear out the contention I have 
already made that tho importance of this writer is very much 
greater as a maker of literature than as a maker of novels, though I 
am far from inferring that in the latter capacity he must not be 
allowed very high rank. His observation of the types of human 
nature which he selects for study is astonishingly close and com- 
plete ; his attention to unity of character never sleeps, and ho has to 
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a very remarkable de^pree the art of chaining the attention even 
when the subject is a distasteful one to the reader. He has been 
denied imagination, but I cannot suppose that the denial was the 
result of a full perusal of his work. The reader of Madame Bomn/ 
only might possibly be excused for making such a charge, the reader 
of IJ Education Hcnthnentalc only would be almost certain to make it. 
But Salammho supplies an almost sufficient answer to it, and La 
Tentalion an answer very much more than sufficient. His imagina- 
tion, however, is poetic rather than fictitious ; it docs not supply him 
with a rush of lively creations like the imaginations of the Scotts 
and the Sands, but with fantastic and monstrous figures, which his 
admirable writing poAver enables his readers to perceive likewise, 
and that not dimly, nor through a misty and hazy atmosphere. 
There are few tilings more curious than the combination of such an 
imagination with the photographic clearness of observation and 
reproduction 'whicli his less imaginative work displays. 

His unpopularity us a novelist, such as it is, arises, I must repeat, 
in reality principally from the fact that he is a writer who not only 
deserves but demands to bo read twice and thrice before he can be 
fully enjoyed. I liave mentioned my own impression in first reading 
Snlammh6 : — how 1 wondered at the lack of intefest (as it then 
seemed to me) which distinguished* it, although at the same time I 
found it imj)ossiblo to drop or skip it, and how years afterwards I 
read it again, and then it no longer scorned to me to lack interest, 
and I was no longer in doubt as to what had made me read it 
through at first almost against my will. Much the same thing 
occurs, I think, with all M. Flaubert's books. One is struck at first 
by what can only be called the unpleasantness of the subject, and 
this colours the judgment. At the second reading the subject has 
ceased to engage the attention mainly, and the wonderful excel- 
lences of the treatment become visible, and at every subsequent 
reading this excellence becomes more and more apparent. 

How groat it is has rarely been denied by competent persons. 
Even M. Scherer, whoso antipathy to certain subjects and certain 
styles not unfrcqucntly weakens his critical faculty, has to confess 
how unmistakable is the position of the ^author of Madame JBovarf/^ 
comma vcrlvain, Hazlitt says somewhere about Shakespeare that ho 
is not for or against his characters. The same thing is eminently 
true of M. Flaubert. He is in his owm person a sufficient and 
victorious refutation of the theory which wdll have it that the 
artist's choice of subjects must express his personal tastes. M. 
Flaubert is altogether an outsider to his subjects ; as Falstafi? would 
say, they have lain in his way and he has found them. Some very 
few personal or semi-personal traits emerge now and then, but very 
rarely. His medical education, for instance, may be responsible for 
the almost unnecessary display of the loathsome details of the 
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hospital in which he occasionally indulges. But even this cannot bo 
affirmed with perfect certainty. It would seem indeed that there 
can be no absolute need of describing the appearance of a dead baby 
minutely, but yet this is, perhaps, explicable on the theory we have 
adopted. j\I. Flaubert’s subjects arc in a manner revealed to hiin» 
and the details hold therefore much the same place as the exact and 
careful enumeration of the armies of doubters and bloodmen in 
Banyan’s Iloly War. The extraordinary pains which he takes to 
secure accuracy in matters of referonee are sufficiently shown in the 
controversy which he carried on respecting Salammbo with an anti- 
quariau critic, and his accuracy in describing his own impressions 
and imaginations may be assumed to be equally minute. Wo cannot 
imagine M. Flaubert suppressing an idea because it was troublesome 
to express or unpleasant to handle, or in any other way intractable, 
ilo is altogether of the opinion of Grautier in his contempt for the 
writer whose thoughts find him unequal to the task of giving them 
expression, and he may be assumed to be of Gautier’s opinion also 
respecting the excellence of dictionaries as reading, for his vooabu- 
lar}»’ is simply unlimited. 

Xow all these characteristics are distinctly those of the abstract* 
litterateur rathef than those of the novelist. There is probably no other 
literary form in which they could have been so well displayed os in 
the novel, certainly tlioro is none in which they would have been so 
satisfactorily enjoyed. One takes up 11. Flaubert and reads a chapter 
or two or three with hardly any reference to the already familiar story, 
llis separate tableaux arc, as 1 have said, admirably and irreproach- 
ably combined. But their individual merit is so great that they 
possess interest indejicndeiitly of the combination. lie is a writer 
upon whom one can try experiments with one’s different moods, very 
much as one can try experiments witli different lights upon u 
picture. The immense labour which ho has evidently spent upon his 
work has resulted in equally immense excellence. Ills cabinets have 
secret drawers in them which arc only discoverable after long 
familiarity. It has been justly said of him that he can do with a 
couple of epithets what Balzac takes a page of laborious analysis to 
do less perfectly. All this is so rarely cl^aracteristic of a novelist, 
that it has, perhaps, seemed to some people incompatible with the 
novelist’s qualities — a paralogism excusable enough in the more 
subscriber to the circulating library, but certainly not excusable in 
the critic. M. Flaubert is a novelist and a great one. As a 
dramatist or a poet he might, had his genius so inclined him, have 
been greater still in the general estimation ; but ho could hardly have 
been greater in the estimation of those who are content to welcome 
greatness in the form in which it chooses to present itself^ instead of 
suggesting that it should suit its costume to their preconceived 
ideas. George Saintsrury. 
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What arc the ([ualiiics of a good contributor h What makes a good 
Review ? Is tluj best literature produced by the writer who does 
nothing else but write, or by the man who tempers literature by 
affairs P What are the different reeoinmeiidatioiis of the rival 
• systems of anonymity and signature ? What kind of change, if any, 
has passed over periodical literature since those two great periodicals, 
the lidinbHvtjh and tlio hold sway Y These and a number 

•of other questions in the same matter — some of them obviously not 
to be opened with propriety in these pages — must naturally be 
often present to tlie mind of any one who is eoneorned in the control 
of a Review, and a volume has just been printed which sets such 
musings once more astir. Mr. Slacvey Napier was the editor of 
the Mdinharffh Jterivir from — when Jeffrey, after a reign of 

seven and twenty years, resigned it into his hands — until his death 
in 1847. A portion of tluj coiTospondeiiec addressed to Mr.* Napier 
during this period has been recently juiuled for priVato circulation 
by his son. 13y his courteous pcriiuHsion I am allowed to refer to a 
volume tliat is full of personal interest both to the man of letters 
4ind to that more singular being, the Editor, the impresario of men 
of letters, tlio cnfrrprencfir of tlie spiritual power. 

To itianugc an opera house is usually supposed to tax human 
powers more urgently than any position save that of a general in 
the very heat and stress of battle. The orchestra, the chorus, the 
subscribers, the first tenor, a pair of rival prima donnas, tho news- 
papers, the box-agents in Rond Street, the army of hangers-on in 
the flics — all combine to demand such gifts of tact, resolution, 
patience, foresight, tenacity, flexibility, as arc only expected from 
the great ruler or the great soldier. The editor of a periodical of 
public consideration — and the Edudnmjh lleriew in the hands of 
Mr. Napier was the avowed organ of tlic ruling Whig powers — is 
sorely tested in the same >vay. The rival hou .o may bribe his stars. 
Ilis popular opigrummatist is sometimes as full of humours as a 
spoiled soprano. The favourite pyrotechnist is systematically late 
imd procrastinatory, or is piqued because his punctuation or his para- 
graphs have been meddled with. The contributor whose article 
would be in excellent time if it did not appear before tho cloSfe of the 
oentury, or never appeared at all, pesters you "with warnings that a 
month’s delay is a deadly blow to progress, and stays the great pro- 
fession of tho ages. The contributor who could profitably fill a 
sheet, insists on sending a treatise. Sir George Oornewall Lewis, 
who had charge of the I’Alutbunjh for u short space, truly described 
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prolixity as the hele noire of an editor. Every contributor,” he 
said, has some special reason for wishing to write at length on his 
own subject.” 

Ah^ que dc cJmcs dans un fnenuef, cried Marcel, the great dancing- 
niaster, and ah, what things in the type and itca of an article, cries 
an editor with the enthusiasm of his calling; such proportion, 
measure, comj^rcliension, variety of topics, pithiness of treatment, all 
within a space appointed with Procrustean rigour. This is what the 
soul of the volunteer contributor is dull to. Of the minor vexations 
who can tell ? 

“ Soinpcr ego auditor tantuiu ? Xunqiiamne rcpoxiam 
Vexutua tulies muci Thoscido Codri I" 

There is one single tribulation dire cnougli to poison life — even if 
there were no other — and this is disorderly manuscript. Empson, 
JFr. Napier’s well-known contributor, was one of tlic worst offenders; 
he would never even take the trouble to mark his paragraphs. 
I have the misfortune to have a manuscript before mo at this 
moment that would fill thirty of these pages, and yet from begin- 
ning to end there is no indication that it is not to be read at a 
single breath. The paragraph ought to be, and in all good writers 
it is, as real and as sensible a division us the sentence. It is an 
organic member in {)ro8e composition with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, just as a stanza is an organic and (leiiiiite member in the 
composition of an ode. ** I fear my manuscript is rather disorderly,” 
•says another, “ but I will correct carefully in print.” J ust so. 
llecause he is too heedless to do his work in u w'orkmanlike way, he 
first, inflicts fatigue and vexation on the editor whom he expects to 
read liis paper ; second, he inflicts considerable and quite needless 
expense on the publisher ; and thirdly, he inflicts a great deal of 
tedious and thankless labour on the printers, who arc for the most 
part far more meritorious persons than flfth-ratc authors. It is 
truo that Burke returned such disordered proofs that the printer 
usually found it least troublesome to set the whole afresh, and Miss 
Martincau tells a story of a Scotch compositor who fled from 
Edinburgh to avoid a great living author’s manuscript, and to his 
horror was presently confronted with a piece of copy which made 
him cry, “ Lord have mercy ! Have i/oh got that man to print for ! ” 
But most editors will cheerfully forgive such transgressions to all 
contributors who will guarantee that they write us well as Burke or 
Carlyle. Alas, it is usually the case that those who have least 
excuse are- the worst offenders. The slovenliest manuscripts come 
from persons to whom the difierenco between an hour and a minute 
is of the very smallest importance. This, however, is a digres- 
sion, only to be excused partly by the natural desire to say a word 
against one’s persecutors, and partly by a hope that some persons 
of sensitive conscience may be led to ponder w’hcthcr there may 
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not bo after all some moral obligations oven towards editors and 
printers. 

Mr. Napier hud one famous contributor, who stands out alone in 
the history of editors. Lord Ilrougham’s traditional connection with 
the lleview, — ^hc had begun to write cither in its first or third number, 
and had written in it ever since — his encyclopaedic ignorance, his 
power, his great fame in tluj country, and the prestige which his con- 
nection rcfiectcd on tlie lie view, all made him a personage with whom 
it would have been iiiost imprudent to quaiTcl. Yet the position in 
which Mr. Napier was j)lacc‘d after Brougham’s breach w’ith the 
Whigs, was one of the most difficult in which the conductor of a 
great organ could possibh" be placed. The Review was the repre- 
sentative, the chanii)ion, and the mouthpiece of the Whig party, and 
of the Whigs who were in office. Before William IV. dismissed the 
Whigs in 18fi4 as arbitrarily as his father had dismissed the Whigs 
in 1784, Brougham had covered himself with disrepute among his 
party by a thousand pranks, and after the dismissal he disgusted 
them by asking the new Cliancellor to make him Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. When Lord Melbourne returned to power in the 
following year, this and other escapades were remembered against 
him. ‘^If left out,” said Lord Melbourne, ‘‘he^ W'ould indeed be 
dangerous ; but if taken in, he would simply bo destructive.” So 
Brougham Avas left out, Pepys was made Chancellor, and the Premier 
compared liimsclf to a man who has broken with a termagant mis- 
tress and married the best of cooks. Mr. Napier was not so happy. . 
The toriuagaiit was loft on his hands. lie had to keep terms with a 
contributor who hated w’ith a deadly hatred the very government 
that the Review existed to support. No editor ever had such a con- 
tributor as Brougham in the long history of editorial torment since 
the world began. lie scolds, ho storms, he hectors, he lectures ; he 
is for ever threatening desertion and prophesying ruin ; he exhausts 
the vocabulary of opprobrium against his correspondent’s best 
friends; they arc silly slaves, base traitors, a vile clique “whose 
treatment of me has been the very nr plm ultra of ingratitude, base- 
ness, and treachery.” lie got the Review and its editor into a 
scrape Avhich shook tlic w^orld at the tinrer (1834), by betraying 
Cabinet secrets to spite Lord Durham. Ilis cries against his adver- 
saries arc as violent as the threats of Ajax in his tent, and as loud as 
the bello>vings of Philoctctcs at the mouth of his cave. Here is one 
instance out of a hundred : — 

“ Thot is a trifle, and 1 only moiitiou it to bog of you to pluck up a littlo 
courage, and not bo alarmed every time any of the littlo knot of threateners 
annoy you. ‘ They want to break off all kind of connection between me and the 
Edinburgh Eeview, I have long seen it. Their fury against the article in the 
Inst number knows no bounds, and they will never cease till they worry you 
out of your connection with me, and get the whole control of the Review into 
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thoir own haudB, by fbrcing you to rosign it yourself. A party and a pmomi 
engine is all they want to make it. Wliat possible right can any of these silly 
slaves have to object to my opinion being— what it truly is — against the 
Holland House thcoi*y of Lord Chatham's madness ? 1 know that Lonl Gren- 
ville treated it with contempt. I know others now living w'ho did so too, and 
I know that so stout a Whig as Sir P. Francis was clearly of that opinion, 
and he knew Lord Chatham personally. I had every ground to bdliovo that 
Horace Walpole, a vile, malignant, and unnatural wretch, though a very 
clever writer of Letters, was nine-toiiths of the Holland House authority for 
the tale. 1 know that a baser man in character, or a moaner in capacity than 
the firat Lord Holland existed not, even in those days of job and mediocrity. 
Why, then, was I bound to lake a false view boeauso Lord Holland's family 
have iiihoritod his hatred of u great riv.'il ‘f*' 

Another instance is as follows : — 

“ I sc‘lii'ifc your bt'st attoutiou to the fate wJiiiih seems hastening upon the 
Edinhurtjh The having always been Ireo from the least control of 

booksellers is one of its prineipsil disfinclion-^, and long W’as peculiarly so — 
perhaps it still has it nearly to itsedf. Put if it shall become a T^m/az/rt/ journal, 
I hardl}* sco any great advantage in one kind of indopondcnco without the 
rest. Nay, I dtmbt if its Hhrary freedom, any more than it? political, will 
lung survive. Potdvs will bo troalod aceordiiig as the Treasury, or thoir under- 

stra])p(3r8, regard the inithors Put, is it alter all possible that 

the Poviow should be suffered to sink into such a state of subsorvionoy that it 
dares not insert any discussion n]K>]i a general question of politics boeauso it 
might give uinbrago to the Govorniiient of the day 't I pass over the undeni- 
able fiict that it is Hndrrilnys only whom you aro scared by, and* that the 
jlinistors thcinsolvos have no such iiiordiiialo pretonsion .as to drt*am of inter- 
Ibriug. I say nothing of those undtulings generally, except this, that 1 well 
know the race, and a more despicable, above all, in point of judginont, exists 
not. Never mind their throfits, they can do no liann. biVcni if any of them 
aro contributors, bo assured the}” never will withdraw boeauso you choose to 
keep your course free and indo 2 ^e,ndent.’* 

Mr. Ifapior, who seems to have been one of the most con- 
siderate and high-minded of men, was moved to energetic remon- 
strance on this occasion. Lord Brougham explained his strong 
language away, but he was incapable of really controlliug himself, 
and the strain was never lessened until 1843, when the correspond- 
ence ceases, and we learn that there had been a quarrel between him 
and his too long-suffering corrcs 2 >ondent. Yet John Allen, — that 
able scholar and conspicuous figure in the annals of Holland Houso 
— wrote of Brougham to Mr. Napier: — “ He is not a malignant or 
bad-heurted man, but ho is an unscrupulous one, and where his 
passions are concerned or his vanity, irritated, there is no excess of 
which he is not capable.” Of Brougham’s strong and manly sense, 
when passion or vanity did not cloud it, and even of a sort of careful 
justice, these letters give more than one instance. The Qaeirffr/y 
Review^ for instance, had an article on Romilly’s Memoirs, which to 
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llomilly’s friends seemed to do him less than justice. Brougham 
took a more sensible view. 

“ Surely wo had no right whatever to expect that they whom Romilly had 
all his life so stoutly ojiposcd, aud who wero treated by him with great 
harshnoHS, slioiild treat him as his friends would do, and at tho vciy moment 
when a most injudicious net of his fuinily was bi'inging out all his 8601*01 
thoiiglLts against tboiii. Only place yourself in tho samo position, aud suppose 
tliut ('unuing's jiri vale journals had been published, — the journals ho may have 
kept wliihi the bitterest eneirij' <jf tho AVhigs, and in every l>age of which there 
must have been somo ]>aHsage oftensive to the Icolings of tho living aud of tho 
friends of tho dead. Would any mere}' have boon shown to Canning’s character 
and nuiinory by any of tin; Whig party, ritlior in soeiedy or in Reviews!*' Would 
tho lino huvt! been dmwiiof only attacking Canning's executors, who published 
tint papers, and leaving < ’aiininghinisclf untouched 't Clearly and certainly not, 
ainlyet I am putting a v*Ty iiiucli weaker ease, for we had joined Canning, and 
all ])olitical enmity w.ms at an end : whereas tho Tories and Romilly never had 
ibr an hour laid asido their mutual hostilit}'.” 

And if he was cajiablc of e(iuity, Brougham was also capable of 
licarty admiration, oven of an old friend who had on later occasions 
gone into a line which he intensely disliked. It is a relief in the 
j)ages of blusterous anger atul raging censure to «tomc upon what he 
says of Jeffrey, 

** I can truly say that tln're never in all my life crossed my mind ono single 
unkind feeling rcspectijig him, or indeed any feeling but that of the warmest 
adbetion and the most unmingled admiration of his character, believing and 
knowing him to bo as excellent and amiable as he is groat in tho ordinary, and, 
as I tliiiik, the far loss important souse of the word.” 

Of the value of Brougham’s eoiitribulions wc cannot now judge. 
They will not, in spite of their energy and force, bear re-reading 
to-day, aud perhaps the same may be said of three-fourths of Jeffrey’s 
once famous essays. Brougham’s self-contidciico is heroic. He 
thought he could make u speech for Bolingbroke, but by-and-bye 
he had sense enough to see that, in order to attemj)! this, he ought to 
read Boliugbroke for a year, and then practise for another year. In 
18*18 he thouglit nothing of undertaking, amid all the demands of 
active life, such a bagatello as a History if the French Hevolution. 

I have some little knack of narrative,” he says, “ the most difficult 
by far of all styles, and never yet attained in perfection but by 
Ilume aud Livy ; and I bring as much oratory and science to the 
task as most of my predecessors.” But what sort of science P And 
what has oratory to do with it ? And how could he deceive himself 
into thinking that he could retire to write a history P Ifobody that 
ever lived would have more speedily found out the truth of Voltaire’s 
saying, “ Le repos est ttite bonne e/iose^ mats Vennui est son frtre,** The 
truth is that one learns, after a certain observation of the world, to 
divide one’s amazement pretty equally between tho literary volup- 
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tuary or over-fastidious collegian, on tlic one hand, who is so im- 
pressed by the size of his subject that he never does xnoro than 
collect material and make notes, and the presumptuous politician, 
on the other hand, who thinks that he can write a history or settle 
the issues of philosophy and theology in odd half hours. The one 
is so enfeebled in will and literary energy after his riffinti amwnnn 
htcubrafionrs ; the other is so accustomed to be content with the 
hurry, the unfinishedness, the rough-and-ready methods of practical 
affairs, and they both in diflTcrent ways measure the worth and 
seriousness of literature so wrongly in relation to the rest of human 
interests. 

The relations between Lord llrougham and Mr. JTupier naturally 
suggest a good many reflections . on the vexed question of the 
comparative advantiiges of the old and the new theory of a 
periodical. Tlie new theory is that a periodical should not bo an 
organ but an open pulpit, and that each writer should sign his name. 
Without disrespect to ably conducted and cmiiicuit contemporaries of 
long standing, it may be said that the tide of opinion and favour 
is setting in this direction. Yet, on the whole, exporicnce perhaps 
leads to a doubt wjictlier the gains of the sj stcm of signature are so 
very considerable as some of us once expected. An editor on tho 
new system is no doubt ndioved of a cc'rtain measure of respon- 
sibility. Lord Coekburn’s panegyric on tlio first great editor may 
show what was expected from a man in such a position us Jeffrey's. 

He had to discover, and to train, autliors; to discern what truth 
and the public mind required ; to suggest sulyects ; to reject, and, 
more offensive still, to improve, eontributions ; to keep down 
absurdities ; to infuse spirit ; to exciter the timid ; to repress 
violence ; to soothe jealousies ; to quell mutinies ; to watch times ; 
and all this in the morning of the reviewing day, before experieneo 
had taught editors conciliatory firmness, and contributors reasonable 
submission. lie directed and controlled the clemcmts he presided 
over with a master’s judgment. There was not one of his associates 
who could have even held these elements together for a single year. 
.... Inferior to these excellences, but still important, was his 
dexterity in revising the wTitings of others. ’ Without altering tho 
general tone or character of the composition, he had great skill in 
leaving out defective ideas or w'ords, and in so aiding the original by 
lively or graceful touches, that reasonable authors were surprised 
and charmed on seeing how much better they looked than they thought 
they would.” (Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey^ i. 601.) 

From such toils and dangers as these, the editor of a Review 
with signed articles is in the main happily free.' He has usually 
suggestions to make, for his experience has probably given him 
points of view as to the effectiveness of this or that feature of 
an article for its own purpose, which would not occur to a writer. 
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The unriter is absorbed in his subject, and has been less accus- 
tomed to think of the public. But this exercise of a claim to 
u general acquiescence in the judgment and experience of a man 
who has the best reasons for trying to judge rightly, is a very 
different thing from the duty of drilling contributors and dress- 
ing contributions as Jeffrey dressed and drilled. As Southey 
said, when* groaning under tlie mutilations inflicted by Gifford on 
his contributions to the (imvtorhj^ “ there must be a power expur- 
gatory in the hands of the cditol* ; and the misfortune is that editors 
fre(|ucntly think it incumbent on thoTu to use that power merely 
because they have it (Southey *s Life, iv. 18). This is probably 
true on the anonymous system, where the editor is answerable for 
every word, and for the litovary-form no loss than for the substantial 
soundness or interest of an article. In a man of weakish literary 
vanity — ileffroy was evidently full of it — there may well be a constant 
itch to sot his bettors right in trifles, as Gifford thought he could 
mend Southey’s adjectives. To a vain editor, or a too masterful 
editor, the temptation under the anonymous system is no doubt 
strong. M. Buloz, it is true, the renowned editor of the Jicrue den 
doHJT MoHdoH^ is said to have insisted on, and to hv»ve freely practised, 
the fullest editorial prerogative over articles that were openly signed by 
the most eminent names in Franco. But 31. Buloz had no competitor, 
and those who did not choose to submit to his Sultanic despotism, 
wore shut out from the only pulpit whence they were sure of address- 
ing the congregation that they wanted. In England contributors 
are better off ; and no editor of a signed periodical would feel either 
bound or permitted to take such trouble about mere wording of 
sentences as Gifl’ord and Jeffrey were in the habit of taking. 

There is, however, another side to this, from an editor’s point of 
view. With responsibility — not merely for commas and niceties 
aud literary kicksha^vs, but in its old sense — disappears also a 
portion of the interest of editorial labour. One would suppose it 
must be more interesting to command a man-of-Avar than a trading 
vessel ; it would be more interesting to lead a regiment than to 
keep a tilting-yard. But the times are not ripe for such enterprises. 

( )f literary ability of a good and serviceable kind there is a hundred 
or five hundred times more in the country than there was when 
Jeffrey, Smith, Brougham, and Horner devised their Review in a 
ninth storey in Edinburgh seventy-six years ago. It is the cohesion 
of a political creed that is gone, and tho strength and fervour of a 
political school. The principles that inspired that group of strong 
men have been worked out. After their reforms had been achieved, 
tho next great school was economic, and though it produced a fine 
orator, its work was at no time literary. The Manchester school 
with all their shortcomings had at least the signal distinction of 
attaching their views on special political questions to a general and 
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proeiding conception of the modem phase of civilisation, as indus- 
trial and pacific. The next party of advance, when it is formed, 
will certainly borrow from C!obden and Bright their hatred of war 
and their hatred of the silly policy of imperialism. After the 
sagacity and enlightenment of this school, came the school of 
persiflage. A knot of vigorous and brilliant men towards 1856 
rallied round the lato editor of the Saturday Review ^ — and a 
strange chief he was for such a group, — ^l)ut their flag was that 
of the Rod Rover. They gave Philistinism many a shrewd blow, 
but perhaps at the same time helped to some degree — ^with other 
far deeper and stronger forces — to produce that sceptical and 
centrifugal state of mind, which now tends to nullify organized 
liberalism and paralyse the spirit of . improvement. The Ben- 
thamites, led first by Jainc's !Mill, and afterwards in a secondary 
degree by Mr. John Mill, had pushed a number of political improve- 
ments ill the radical and democratic direction during the time when 
the Ediuhuryh so powerfully rci)resented more orthodox liberalism. 
They were llie last important group of men who started together 
from a set of common iiriiiciplcs, accejifed a common. programme of 
practical applications, and set to work in earnest and with due order 
and distribution of parts to advocate the common cause. 

At present tlierc is no similar agi'eement cither among the 
younger men in parliament, or among a sufficiently numerous group 
of writers outside of parlianiciit. The Edinburgh Reviewers were 
^ost of them students of the university of that city. Tho West- 
minster Reviewers had all sat at the feet of Bentliam. l^lach group 
had thus a common doctrine and a positive doctrine. In practical 
jiolitics it docs not mucli matter by what (liffijreiit roads men have 
travelled to a given position. But in an organ intended to lead 
public opinion towards certain changes, or to hold it steadfast 
against wayward gusts of passion, its strength would be increased a 
hundredfold if all the writers in it were inspired by that thorough 
unity of conviction which comes from sincerely accepting a common 
set of principles to start from, and reaching practical conclusions by 
the same route. Wo are probably not very far from a time when 
such a group might form itself, and its work wbuld for some years lie 
in the formation of a general body of opinion, rather than in prac- 
tical realisation of this or that measure. The success of the French 
Republic, the peaceful order of the United States, perhaps some 
trouble within our own borders, will load men with open minds to 
such a conception of a high and stable type of national life as will 
imite a sufficient number of them in a common project for pressing 
with systematic iteration for a complete set of organic changes. A 
country with such a land-system, such an electoral system, such a 
monarchy, as ours, has a trying time before it. Those will be . 
doing good service who shall unite to prepare opinion for the inevit- 
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able changes. At the present moment the only motto that can be 
inscribed on the flag of a liberal Review is the general device of 
Progress, each writer interpreting it in his own sense, and within such 
limits as he may set for himself. For such a state of things signature 
is the natural condition, and an editor, even of a signed Review, would, 
I suppose, not decline to accept the account of his function which wo 
find Jeffrey giving to Jlr. Napier: — “Then? arc three legitimate 
cousidorutions by which you should be guided in your conduct as 
editor generally, and particularly as to the admission or rejection of 
important articles of a political sort. 1 . The effect of your decision 
on the other contributors u])on whom you mainly rely ; 2, its effect 
on the sale and circulation, and on the just authority of the work 
witli the great body of Us readers; and, 3, your own deliberate 
opinion ns to the safof}’’ or danger of flic doctrines maintained in the 
article under consideration, and its tendency cither to promote or 
retard the practical adoplion of those liberal principles to which, 
and their jmtctirol atlvnmrmenf, you must always consider the journal 
as devoted.'' 

As for discovering and training authors, the editor under the 
new system has inducements that lie entirely the other way ; 
namely, io find as many authors as possible whom the public has 
already discovered and accepted for itself. Young unknown writers 
certainly have not gained anything by tlio new system. Neither 
perhaps can they be said to have lost, for though of two articles 
of equal merit an editor would naturally choose the one which 
should carry the additional recommendation of a name of recog- 
nised authority, yet any marked superiority in literary brilliance 
or effective argument or originality of view would be only too 
eagerly welcomed in any Review in England. So much public 
interest is now taken in periodical literature, and the honourable 
competition in securing variety, weight, and attractiveness is so 
active, that there is no risk of a literary candle remaining 
long under a bushel. Miss Martineau says : — “ T have always 
been anxious to extend to young or struggling authors the sort 
of aid which would have been so precious to me in that winter 
of 1829-30, and I know that, in above twenty years, I have 
never succeeded but once." One of the most distinguished editors 
in London, who had charge of a periodical for many years, told 
tho present writer what comes to the same thing, namely, that 
in no single case during all these years did a volunteer contributor 
of real quality, or with any promise of eminence, present himself or 
herself. So many hundreds think themselves called, so few ore 
chosen. It used to be argued that the writer under the anonymous 
system was hidden behind a screen and robbed, of his well-earned 
distinction. In truth, however, it is impossible for a writer of real 
distinction to remain anonymous. If a writer in a periodical interests 
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the public, they are sure to find out who he is. The writer on 
Goethe in the last number of the Quar^rfy Ilmeic is as well known 
as the writer on Equality in the last number of the Fortnightly Review. 

Again, there is unfathomable folly in a periodical affecting 
an eternal consistency, and giving itself the airs of continuous 
individuality, and being careful not to talk sense on a given question 
to-day because its founders talked nonsense upon it fifty years ago. 
This is quite true. Tlicre is a monstrous charlatanry about the old 
editorial We, but perhaps therefore some tolerably obvious open- 
ings for charlatanry of a different kind under our own system. The 
man who writes in his own name may sometimes bo tempted to say 
what he knows he is expected from his position or character to say, 
rather than what he would have sai)^ if his personality wero not 
coTieerncd. As far as honesty goes, signature perhaps offers as many 
inducements to one kind of insincerity, as anonymity offers to 
another kind. And on the public it might perhaps be contended 
that there is an effect of a rather similar sort. They are in somo 
cases tempted away from serious discussion of tho matter, into 
frivolous curiosity and gossip about the man. All this criticism 
of the i)rinciplc of which the Fortnightly llnicw was tho earliest 
English adherent, will not be taken as the result in tho present 
writer of Chamfort’s maladiv don desalmsds; that would be both 
extremely ungrateful and without excuse or reason. It is merely a 
fragment of disinterested contribution to the study of a remarkable 
change that is passing over a not unimportant dcixirtment of 
literature. One gain alone counterbalances all the drawbacks, and 
that is a gain that could hardly have been foreseen or expected ; I 
mean tho freedom with which the great controversies of religion and 
theology have been discussed in the new Ilcviews. The removal of 
the mask has led to an outburst of plain speaking on these subjects, 
which to Mr. Napier’s generation would have seemed simply 
incredible. The frank avowal of unpopular beliefs or non-beliefs 
has raised the whole level of the discussion, and perhaps has been 
even more advantageous to the orthodox in teaching them more 
humility, than to the heterodox in teaching them more courage and 
honesty. 

Let us return to Mr. Napier’s volume. We have said that it js 
impossible for a groat writer to be anonymous. No reader will need 
to bo told who among Mr. Napier’s correspondents is the writer of 
the following : — 

** I have been thinking sometimes, likewise, of a paper on Napoleon, a man 
whom, though handled to tho extreme of triteness, it will bo long years boforo 
wo imdorstand. Hitherto in the English tongue, there is next to nothing that 
betokens insight into him, or even sincere belief of such, on tho part of the. 
writer. 1 should like to study the man with what heartiness I could, and form 
VOL. XXllI. N.S. S S 
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to myself iKmie i^lligible pioiuro of him, both as a biographical and as a 
historicol figure, in both of which senses ho is our chief contemporary wonder, 
and in some sort the epitome of his age. This, however, was a task of far more 
difilculty. than Byron, and ]>erhaps not so promising at present.” 

And if there is any difficulty in recognising the same hand in the 
next, proposal, it arises only from the circumstance that it is this 
writer above all others who has inadcBenthami.«im a term of reproach 
on tho lips of men less wise than ^lirnself : — 

“ A fur finer essay w«jro u faithful, loving, and yet critical, and m part con- 
demnutor}', delineation of .bjroiuy B«*iilliani, and his place and working in this 
section of tlio world’s history. Bontham will not be* put down by logic, and 
should not ho put down, for wo need him groatl}' as a backwoodsman : neither 
can rocoiicilialion ho otToctod till tho one party uiidenstands and is just to tho 
other. Ihjiilham is a donyor ; hfi demies with a loud and universally convincing 
voice; Lis fault is that ho can affinity nothing, except that money is 
pleasant in the purse, and food in tho stomach, and that by this simplest of all 
beliefs he can reorganize society. l£u can shat lor it in pieces — no thanks to 
him, for its old fastenings are (piilo rotttai — but ho cannot reorganize it ; this is 
work for quite others than he. Such .an essay on Bonthain, however, were a 
groat task for any one ; for luo a very groat one, and ijcrluips rather out of my 
road.” #• 

Perhaps Mr. Carlyle would agree that Mr. Mill's famous pair of 
essays on licniham and Coloridgt) have served tho purpose which ho 
had in his mind, though wo may well regret the loss of such a 
picture of IhuitliuTii’s philosophic personality as he would surely have 
given us. It is (oufliing to think of him whom we all know as the 
most honoured name among living veterans of letters, passing through 
the vcx<*d ordeal of the young recruit, and battling for his own 
against tho waywardness of critics and the blindness of publishers. 
In 1SJ51 ho writes to Jlr. !Nui>ier : ** All manner of perplexities have 
occurred in the publishing of my poor book, which j^t'rplexities I 
could only out asunder, not unloose ; so the MS. liko an unhappy 

ghost still lingers on the wrong side of Styx ; the Charon of 

Street durst not risk it in his fnnliUn vf/mha, so it leaped ashore 
again.” And throe months later, I have given np tho notion of 
liuwking my little Maiuisoript Book aboi any further ; for a long 
time it lias lain quiet iii itvS drawer, waiting fora better day.” And 
yet this little book was nothing less than the History of the French 
Kevolution. 

It might be a lesson to small men to see tho reasonablcnes.s, sense, 
and patience of theso greater men. Macaulay's letters show him to 
have been a pattern of good sense and consideratcncss. Mr. Carlyle 
seems indeed to have found JeflTrey's editorial vigour more than 
could be endured. 

“My respected friend your j^rodccc&sor had some difficulty with mo in 
a^iuiing tho respcctiyo x^rerogatives of Author and Editor, for though not, asl 
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hope, insonsiblo to fair roason, I usedmimefimes toxcbelagd^itlrlkalXTCotm^ 
mere authonty, and this partly perhaps as a matter of Utorary ootuoleiioe ; 
being wont to wnte nothing without studying it if possible to the bottom^ and 
writing always with an almost painful feehng of scrupulosity^ that li|^ 
editonal hacking and hewing tot right and loft was in general nowise to my 
mind.” 

» 

But wc foel that the fault mu««t have lain with Jeffrey ; the quali- 
fications that Lord Cockburn admired so much, were not likely to be 
to the taste of a man of Mr Cartyle’s grit That did not preyent 
tho most original of Mr. Napier’s contributors from being one of 
the most just and reasonable 

“Ihivo, biioly wilhm in\ tinn^, fiiiishid thit papoi Characteristics ”], to 
which }oU(mMiow hcirlilywil om« it ^ofl hn\o loom for it Tho dootiinos 
1 fro «.ot foith hi\o inosth lonpr been iimiliu loiivk tions with mo; yet it is 
]Kihups only within tho iw oh c month thit thf^ public uttoraneo of some of 
thorn (ould hi\o sot mod i dutj 1 ha^o stii\on to oxpKSS mysolf with what 
guixdoduos^ was possible , and is thcio will now be no timo for correoting 
2)1 oof*^, I must 1( ive it wholly in join cditoiiil hands Nay, should it on due 
consid<i ition ip])cai to ^ou in >oni plico (toi 1 boo that mittor dimly, and 
nothing clt ii but own mind tnd tho gcnoial condition of tho world), un- 
adMsibh to pimt tho jnjioi it ill, the ii piaj uudiistiud, iiy doai Sir, now and 
always tint I am no uiuoiMniibli in in, but it dogmatic enough (as Jeffiey 
u^od to c ill it) m iii> own bdu f^, i1m> tiuly dt siioiis to bo just towaids thosO' 
of othiis 1 shill in ill sinc(iit>, big oi }ou to do, without fear ot offonco 
(foi Him point of Miwrwill tlnii bo any), whit }ou youisolf seo good A 
might) woiL lies hifuio the wiiti is ot this tiino ” 

It is always iiitoK sting, to the min of letters at any rate if not to 
bih neighbouis, to find wliaf was fiist thought by men of admitted 
com 2 )ctcncc of the beginnings of wi iters who are now seen to have- 
made a maik on the woild “When the rejiutaiion of authors is 
made,” said Stc. Bcu^e, “ it is c asy to speak of them comemhlenwU : 
wc have only to guide ouibchcs by the common opinion. But at 
their debuts, at tho moment when they aic trying their first flight 
and arc in part ignorant of thombclvoB, thou to judge them with tact, 
with piecision, not to exaggerate thoii bcopo, to predict their flight, 
or divmo their limits, to put the rcasonahlp objections in tho midst 
of all due respect — this is the quality of the critic who is bom to bo 
a critic ” Wo have been speaking of Mr. Carlyle. This is what 
Jeffrey thought of him in 1832. 

“ I fcai Oailjlo will not do, that is, if jou do not take tho Lbortios and the 
pains with liim that I did, by btiikmg out freely, and wnaling in occasionally. 
Tho miofortuno is, th it ho is very obstmato, and unluckily in a place like this, 
he finds jieoplo enough to abet and applaud him, to intercept tho operation of 
tho otherwise infalhble remedy of general avoidance and neglect Jt is a gioat 
pity, foi he IS a man of g( iiiub and industry, and wnth tho capacity of being an 
elegant and impressive wilier.” 


s s2 
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The notion of Jeffrey occasionally writing elegantly and im- 
I)rc88ively into Carlyle’s proof-sheets is rather striking. Some 
of Jeffrey’s other criticisms sound very curiously in our ear in 
these days. It is startliug to find Mill’s Logic described (1843) 
as ^*a great unrcadahlo book, and its elaborate demonstration of 
axioms and truism.” A couple of years later Jeffrey admits, in 
speaking of Mr. Mill’s paper on the Claims of Labour — “Though I 
liavc long thought very highly of his j)owcrs as a rcasonor, I 
scarcely gave him credit for such kirgc and sound views of rcalitieH 
and practical results as aro disjdayed in this article.” Sir James 
Stephen — the distinguished sire of two distinguished contributors, 
wlio may remind more tliuii one editor of our geiicratioii of tho 
Iloratiun saying, that 

•* Fortes crcuiitiir foriibus ot bonis, 

. . iK-qufj inibolleiii foroces 

Fnigoiinraiit aqiiibo coluiiibam.” 

— this excellent writer took a more just measure of tho book which 
Jeffrey thought unreadable. 

“ My moro iniiiiculiato objoct in writiii*? is to remind 5 'ou of John MilPs book 
[System of Ijo^^ie’], of which J have lately been reading a considerable part, and 
1 have done so with the conviction that it is one of tho most romarkablo pro- 
ductions of this nineb'cnth century. Exceedingly debatable indeed, but most 
worthy of debate, aro m.iuy of his favourite tenets, especially those of tho last 
two or three cliajdcrs. No man is fit to oiicountor him who is not thoroughly 
eoiivorsant iV'ilh tho moral scienccH which ho handles ; and remembering what 
you told mo of yoxiv own stiirlics under Dugald Stowart, I cannot but recom- 
mend tho affair to your own pcnsoiial :itf eiition. You will find very fow men fit 
to bo trusted w ith it. You ought to bo aw^aro that, although with groat circum- 
spection, not to say timidity, Mill is an op]»om'nt of Ilcligioii in tho abstract, 
not of any jiarticular form of it. That is, ho evidently maintains that super- 
hiiiiiaii influences on tho mind of mail aro but a dream, whcnco tho incvitablo 
conclusion that all acts of devotion and prayer aro but a superstition. That such 
is his real moniiing, however darkly convoyed, is indisputable. You aro well 
aware that it is in direct conflict W’itli my own deepest and most cherished con- 
victions. Yet to coiidoinn liiin for holding, and for calmly jmblishiug such 
views, is but to add to tho dilliculiics of fair and full discussion, and to render 
truth (or 8 upi>osiul truth), le^s certain and valuabl i4hau if it had invited, and 
oncoiinterod, and triuinphod over every assault of every honest antagonist. I, 
therefore, wish ktiil to bo treated rospeotfull}’^ and handsomely.*' 

Few of Mr. Xupicr’s correspoudents seem to have been more con- 
siderate. At one pcu’iod (1841) a long time had passed without any 
contribution from Sir James Stephen’s pen appearing in the Feview. 
Mr. Senior wrote a hint on the subject to the editor, and Napier 
seems to have comin\inicutcd with Sir James Stephen, who replied in 
a model strain. 

“ llavo you any oflbr of a paper or papers from my friend John Austin P If 
you havOy and if you are not aware what manner of man he is, it may not be 
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amiss that you should bo apprized that in these parts ho epjoys, and deaerredly, 
a very high and yet a peculiar reputation. I hare a groat attachment to him. 
He is, in the best sense of the word, a philosopher, an earnest and humble 
loTer of wisdom. I know not an^'^’hereii larger minded man, and yet, eloquent 
as ho is in speech, there is, in his written style, an involution and a lack of 
vivacity which renders his writings a sealed book to almost everyone. Whether 
ho will bo able to assume un easier and a lighter manner, I do not know. If 
not, I rather fear for him when he stands at your bar. All I ask is, that you 
would convey your judgment in measured and (us far os you can honestly) in 
eourteous terms; for ho is, for so considerable a man, strangely sonsitive. 
You must have an odd story to tell of your intercourse with the knights of the 
Order of the Quill.’* 

And the letter closed with what an editor values more even than 
decently Christian treatment, namely •the suggestion of a fino subject. 
This became the admirable essay on the Olapbam Sect. 

Mr. Trevelyan has published the letter to Mr. Napier in which 
Macaulay speaks pretty plainly what ho thought about Brougham 
and the extent of his services to the llcvicw. Brougham in turn 
hated ilacaulay, whom lie calls the third or greatest boro in society 
that he has ever known, lie is furious — and liero Brougham was 
certainly not wiong — over the most profligate political morality ” 
of Macaulay’s essay on Clive. 

“In mj' eyes, his dcfoiico of (Mivo, and Iho audacious ground of it, moiit 
cxccrutioii. It is a most serious, and, to me, a painful siibjoct. No — no — all 
the sentences a man can turn, even if ho made them in puro tasto, and not in 
Macaulay's snip-snap tastcj of the lower empire, — all won’t avail against a 
rotten morality. The first and tho most sacred duty of a public; man, ond, 
above all, an author, is to k(M>p by honest and true doctrine — never to relax— 
never to couiitciiuiice vice — ovir to hold fust by virtue. What? Are wo 
gravely to bo told, at this liiiio of day, tliat u set-olf may bo allowed for public, 
and, therefore, atrocious crimes, tlioiigh lie udiriits that a eommon felon pleads 
it in vain ? Gracious God, whore is this to ond! What hoiT(;rs will it not 
excuse ! Tiberius’s grout capacity, his lirst-rab; wit, that which made him. tho 
jharm of society, will next, I suppose, bo set up to give a splendour to tho 
inhabitants of Capre«'o. AVhy, C'livo’s uddre^-s, and his skill, and his courage 
aro not at all more cerbiin, nor aro they qualities of a different cast. Ever}” 
great ruffian, who has filled the world with blood and tears, will bo sure of an 
acquitbil, because of his talents and his success. After 1 had, and chiefly in tho 
Edinhiirffh Hevietv^ been trj’ing to restore a better, a purer, a higher stundanl 
of morals, and to wean men from tho silly lovo of military glory, for which they 
are tho first to pay, I find tho Edhiburyh Itevkw preaching, not ineroly the old 
and common heresies, but ten thousand times worse, adopting a vilo principle 
never yet avowed in terms, though too often and too much taken for a guide, 
unknown to those W'ho followed it, in forming their judgments of graat and 
successful criminals.” 

Of the essay on Warren Hastings ho thought hotter, bating 
some vulgarity and Macaulay's usual want of all power of reason- 
ing." Lord Cockburn wrote to Mr. Napier (18J4) a word or two 
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on Macaulay. Delighting as I do/' says Lord Cockbum, “ in his 
thoughts, views, and knowledge, I feci too often compelled to curse 
and roar at his words and the structure of his composition. As a 
corrupter of style, he is more dangerous to the young than Gibbon. 
Ilis seductivo powers greater, his defects worse." All good critics 
now accept this us true. Jeffrey, by the way, speaking of the same 
essay, thinks that Macaulay rates Chatham too high. “ I have always 
had an impression," he says “ (though perhaps an ignorant and 
unjust one), that there was more •good luck than wisdom in his 
foreign policy, and very little to admire, except his general purity, 
in any part of his domestic administration." 

It is interesting to find a record, in the energetic speech of con- 
temporary hatred, of the way ici wdiich orthodox science regarded a 
once famous book of heterodox philosophy. Here is Professor 
Sedgwick on the Vestiges of Creation : — 

** I now know tho Yestigos well, and I dotost tho book for its shallowness, for 
the iiitcnso viilj^arity of its 2 ^hilo.so 2 )hy, for its ^^rn.ss, unblushing inatcrinlisin, 
for its silly credulity in catciin^? out of every fool’s dish, for its utter i^noraiico 
of what is mount by induction, for its gross (and I daro to say, filthy) views of 
X)hy8iology, — most ignorant and most false, — and for its shameful shuffling of 
the facts of geology so as to make tln*m .i)biy a voguo’s gamo. I believe some 
woman is tho author ; partly froin tlio fair dross and ogrcoablo exterior of tho 
Vostigos : uiid partly from tho iguoranco tho book displays of all sound 2 >hysical 
logic. A mtm who know so much of tho suri'aoo of Physii's must, at least on 
somo Olio 2)oiut or other, liavo taken a dooper plungo ; but all parts of tho book 

aro shallow l^’roin tho bottom of iny soul, I loatho and detest tho 

Vestiges. ’Tis a rank pill of usalcetida and arsenic, covered with gold leaf. 1 
do, therefore, trust that your contributor has stamped with an iron heel upon 
tho houd of tho filthy abortion, and put an cud to its crawlings. Thoro is not 
ono subject the author handles bearing on life, of which he docs not take a 
degrading view.” 

Mr. Jra 2 ncr scorns to have asked him to write on the book, and 
Jiiedgwick’s article, the first he ever wrote for a rovic\v, eventually 
appeared (184»0), — without, it is to be ho 2 )cd, too much of the 
raging contempt of the above and other letters. “ I do feel con- 
tempt, and, I hope, I shall express it. Bnts hatched by the incuba- 
tions of a goose — (logs 'playing dominos — monkeys breeding men 
and women — all distinctions between natural and moral done 
away — the Bible 2 iroved all a lie, and mental philosophy one mass 
of folly, all of it to bo pounded down and done over again in the 
cooking- vessels of Gall and Spurzheim ! " This was the beginning 
of a long campaign, w'hich is just now drawing near its close. Let 
us at least be glad that orthodoxy, whether scientific or religious, 
has mended its temper. One among other causes of tho improve- 
ment, as we have already said, is probably to be found in the greater 
self-restraint which comes from the fact of the writer appearing in 
his own proper person. Editor. 
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AViiex we read that Cook ^‘presented tlic king [of Otaheite] 
with two large liatchcts, sonic showy beads, a looking-glass, a knife, 
and some nails or when Speke, describing his reception by the 
king of Uganda, narrates — “I then said I bad brought the best 
shooting-gun in the world — Wliitworth’s rifle — which I bogged he 
would accept, with a few other trifles ; wo are reminded how travel- 
lers in general, coining in contact with strange peoples, propitiate 
them by gifts. Two concomitant results arc achieved. There is the 
immediato gratification caused by the worth of the thing given, 
which tends to bi'gct a friendly mood in the person nijproached ; and 
there is the t.acit expression of a desire to please, which has a like 
effect. It is from the last of tlicse that the devclopniont of gift- 
making as a ceremony proceeds. 

The alliance between mutilations and presents — ^lictwecn offering a 
part of the body and offering something else — is well shown by a 
statement of (Jarcilasso, resjiceting tlu' Anciimt IV'ruvians ; which, at 
the same time, shows how prescait-making becomes a propitiatory act 
apart from the value of the tiling presented. Describing 2 )Ooplo 
who carry burdens over the liigb passes, bo spcjaks of them as 
unloading themselves on the top, and then severally saying to the 
god Pachacaraac, — 

•“I give Ihanks that this has bfon carriuil,* and in making an otri'riiig Ihoy 
])ulled a hair out of thoir oycihiws, or took tlio herb called fiicft from thoir 
mouths, ns a gift of tho inoht ]»r<*cious things they had. Or if thero was 
nothing bettor, they off'tTod a small stick or piece of straw, or even n piece of 
stone or earth. There w(*ro great heaps of these ollerings at tho summits of 
passes over tho mountains.” 

Though, coming to us in this unfamiliar form, these offerings of parts 
of themselves, or of things they prized, or else of worthless things, 
seem strange, they will seem less strange on remembering that at tho 
foot of a wayside crucifix in France, may any day bo seen a heap of 
small crosses severally made of two bits of lath nailed together. 
Intrinsically of no more value than these straws, sticks, and stones 
the Peruvians offered, they similarly force on our attention tho truth 
tliat the act of 2)rcscntalion passes into a ceremony expressing tho wish 
to conciliate. How natural is this substitution of a nominal giving 
for a real giving, where a real giving is impracticable, wo arc shown 
even by intelligent animals. A retriever, accustomed to please, his 
master by fetching killed birds, &c., will fall into the habit at other 
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times of fetching something to show his desire to please. On first 
seeing in the morning, or after an absence, one he is friendly 
with, he will join to the usual demonstrations of joy, the seeking 
and bringing in his mouth a dead leaf, a twig, or any small avail- 
able object lying near. And this example, while serving to show 
the natural genesis of this propitiatory ceremony, serves also to show 
how deep down there b(‘gins the process of symbolization ; and how, 
at the outset, the symbolic act is as near a repetition of the act 
symbolized as the circumstances allcfw. 

Prepared us we thus arc to trace the development of gift-making 
into a ceremony, let us now observe its several varieties, and the 
social arrangements eventually derived from them. 

t 

In headless tri])es, and in tribes of which the headship is 
unsettled, and in tribes of wdiich the headship though settled is 
feeble, the making of presents does not become an established usage. 
Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegians arc instances ; and on reading 
through accounts of wild American races that are little organized, like 
the J^squiinaux, Chinooks, Snakes, Comanches, Chippewas, &c., or 
organized in a democratic manner, like the Iroquois^ and the Creeks, 
wo find, along with absence of strong personal rule, scarcely any 
mention of gift-making as a political observance. 

In apt contrast come the descriptions of usages among those Ame- 
rican races w'hich in past times reached, under despotic governments, 
ronsidorablo degrees of civilisation. Torquemada tolls us that in 
Afcxico, ** wdien any one goes to salute the lord or king, he takes 
with hiiri flowers and gifts." So too of the Chibchas w’O read that 
“ when they brought a present in order to negotiate or speak wdth 
the cazique (for no one Aveiit to visit him without bringing a gift), 
they entered wdth the head and body bent dowinvards ; " and among 
the ancient Yucatanesc, “ w’hcn there w^as hunting or fishing or salt- 
carrying, they alw'ays gave a part to the lord." Peoples of other 
types, as the Jlalayo-Polyncsians, living in kindred stages of 
social progress under the undisputed sway of chiefs, exemplify this 
same custom. Speaking of the things they bartered to the Tahitian 
populuce for food, native* cloth, &c., Forster says — “However, w'e 
found that after some time all this acquired w'ealth flowed as 
presents, or voluntary acknowdedgments, into the treasure of the 
various chiefs ; w'ho it seems were the only possessors of all the 
hatchets and broad axes." In Fiji, again, “ w'hoever asks a favour 
of a chief, or seeks civil intercourse with him, is expected to bring a 
present.'* 

In these last cases we may see how’ this making of presents to 
the chief passes from a voluntary propitiation into a compulsory pro- 
pitiation ; for on reading that “ the Tahitian chiefs plundered the plan- 
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tations of tlioir subjects at will,” and that in Fiji “chiefs take the 
property and persons of others by force ; ” it becomes manifest that 
present-making has come to be the giving of a part to prevent loss of 
the whole. It is the policy at once to satisfy cupidity and to express 
submission. “ The Malagasy, slaves as well as others, occasionolly 
make presents of provisions to their chiefs, as an acknowledgment of 
homage.” And it is inferable that in proportion to the power of 
chiefs, will be the anxiety to please them ; both by forestalling their 
greedy desires and b}' displaying lotalty. 

In few if any eases, however, does the carrying of gifts to a 
chief become so developed a usage in a simple tribe. At first the 
liead man, not much differentiated from the rest, and not surrounded 
by men ready to enforce liis will, fails te impress other members of 
the tribe with a fear great enough to make present-giving an 
habitual ceremony. It is only in compound societies, formed by tho 
overrunning of many tribes b)^ a concpiering tril)e, of the same race 
or another race, that there comes a governing class, formed of head 
chiefs and sub-chiefs, sufficiently distinguished from tho rest, and 
sufficiently powerful to inspire tho rccpiired awe. Tho above 
examples arc all t^ken from socictic's in whicli kingship has been 
reached. 

A more extended form is, of course, simultaneously assumed 
by this ceremony. For where along witli subordinate rulers there 
Vxists a chief rul(T, he has to bo j)ro 2 )itiated botli by the people at 
large and by the subordinate rulers. Hence two kinds of gift- 
making. 

A case in whicli tho usage has retained ils primitive character is 
furnished by Tinibuctoo. Here “the king does not levy any tribute 
on his subjects or on foreign merchants, but he receives jircscnts.” 
Hut Cailli<5 adds — There is no regular government. The king 
is like a father ruling his children.” AVhen disjnitcs arise, ho 
“ assembles a council of the elders.” That is to say, present-giving 
remains voluntary where the kingly power is not great. Among 
another African people, the Kaffirs, wo see gifts losing their voluntary 
character. “ The revenue of the king consists of an annual contri- 
bution of cattle, first-fruits, &c. ; ” and “ wfficn a Koossa [Kaffir] opens 
his granary he must send a little of the grain to his neighbours, and 
a larger portion to the king.” In Abyssinia, too, there is a like 
mixture of exactions and voluntary gifts : besides settled contribu- 
tions taking the form of pieces of cloth and corn, tho prince of Tigrc 
receives annual presents. And a kindred system of partially settled 
and partially unsettled donations from people to kings is general 
throughout East Africa. IIow in addition to presents which, liaving 
become customary, cease in so far to be propitiatory, there is a 
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tendency to make presents that are propitiatory because unexpected, 
will be understood on remembering that where the kingly power bas 
become great, subjects hold their property only on sufferance. AVhen 
Burton tells us that in Dahomey, “ there is scant inducement to amass 
riches, of which the owner would assuredly be ^ sciueezed ’ as often us 
he could support the operation;” and when we read of the ancient 
kings of Bogota that, “ besides the ordinary tributes paid several 
times a year and other numberless donations, they were absolute . . . 
lords of property and life of their subjects;” wo may see why,' 
beyond donations which at first voluntary and irregular have become 
compulsoiy and regular, there tend ever to grow up new voluntary 
donations. 

If when a private person* brings an offering to his chief or king, 
the act implies submission, still more does the bringing of an offer- 
ing by a suboi'diuule ruler to a supreme ruler : here, where dis- 
loyalty is more to be feared, the significance of the ceremony as 
proving loyalty becomes greater. Hence the making of presents 
grows into u formal recognition of supremacy. In ancient Vera Pas, 
“ns soon as some one was elected king .... all the lords of the 

tribes appeared or sent relations of theirs .... with presents 

They declared [at the proclamation] that they agreed to his election 
and accepted him as king.” Among the Chibchas, when a new king 
camo to the throne, “ the chief men then took an oath that they 
would be obedient and loyal vassals, and as a proof of their loyalty 
each one gave him si jewel sind si number of rabbits, &c.” Of the? 
Mexicans, Torfbio ssiys — “Each year, at certain festivals, those 
Indians who did not pay taxes, even the chiefs . . . made gifts 
to the sovereigns ... in token of their submission.” And so in 
Peru. “ No one approached Atahuallpa without bringing a present 
in token of submission; sind, though those wdio csimc w’crc great 
nobles, they entered with the presents on their own backs.” The 
significance of gift-nisiking as implying allegiance is w'cll shown 
by two contrasted statements in the records of the Hebrew’s. Of 
Solomon it is said that “he reigned over all the kings from the 
river oven unto the laud of the Philistines and to the border of 
Egypt ; ” and also tliat “ all the kings of the earth sought the 
presence of Solomon . . . and they brought every man his present 
... a rate year by year.” Conversely, it is written that w^hen Saul 
was chosen king, “ the children of Belial said. How shall this man 
save us? And they despised him, and brought him no presents.” 
Throughout the remote East, the bringing of presents to the 
chief ruler has still tlio same moaning. In Japan it was “ a duty 
of each lord to visit and pay his respects at the imperial court 
once a year, when they offered presents;” and further, “the 
secular monarch pays his respect and duty once a year to the 
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Mikado ... by a solemn embassy and rich presents.*’ In China 
the meaning of the act as expressing subordination is extremely 
marked. Along with the statement that at the installation of the 
great Khan four thousand messengers and ambassadors who came 
loaded with presents, assisted at the ceremony,” we read that the 
Mongol officers asked the Franciscan friars dispatched by Inno- 
cent IV., ‘‘whether the Pope knew that the grand Khan was 
heaven’s son, and that the dominion of the earth belonged of right 
to him . . . what present they had® brought from the Pope to the 
great Khan.” And equally pi*onounccd is tho interpretatiou put 
upon gift-making to tho monarch in Biirmuh, where, according to 
Yule, strenuous efforts were made “ on former occasions to introduce 
foreign envoys us su])plianfs on ‘beg-parfon days ’among tho vassals 
and dependants of the empire : their presents being represented os 
deprecatory offerings to avert deserved punishment for offences 
against their liege lord.” 

Xor does early European history fail to exemplify the meanings 
of present-giving, alike for general propitiation, for special propitia- 
tion, and as signifying loyalty. Wo learn that during tho Mero- 
vingian period “ oy a fixed day, once a year, in the field of March, 
according to ancient custom, gifts were offor(*d fo tho kings by the 
people,” and that this custom continued info the Carolingian period : 
tho presents being of all kinds — food and liquor, liorscs, gold, silver, 
jewels, garments. Wo have the fact that they were made alike by 
individuals and communities : towns thus expressing their loyalty. 
And wo have the fact that from the time of Gontram, who was 
overwhelmed with gifts by the inhubitiints of ( )rleans on his entry, 
it long continued the habit with towns thus to seek tho goodwill 
of monarchs who visited them. In ancient England too, when 
the monarch visited a tow’n, present-making entailed so heavy a 
loss that in some cases “ tho passing of the royal family and court 
was viewed as a great misfortune.” 

Grouped as above, the evidence wdll suggest to every reader 
the inference that from propitiatory presents, voluntary and excep- 
tional to begin with, but becoming as political power strengthens 
less voluntary and more general, there eventually grow up universal 
and involuntary contributions — established tribute ; and that with 
the rise of a currency this passes into taxation, llow this trans- 
formation tends ever to take place, and what are the motives which 
continually press it on, and change extra voluntary gifts into 
extra involuntary ones, is well shown by Malcolm’s account of tho 
usages in Persia. Speaking of the “ irregular and oppressive taxes 
to which they [the Persians] are continually exposed,” ho says - 
“ The first of these extra taxes may be termed usud an^ extraordinary 
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presents. The usual presents to the king are those made annually 
by all governors of provinces and districts, chiefs of tribes, ministers, 
and all other officers in high charge, at the feast of Nourouze, or 
vernal equinox. . . . The amount presented on this occasion is gene- 
rally regulated by usage ; to fall short is loss of office, and to exceed 
is increase of favour." 

That under such kind of pressure regular tribute originated from 
irregular presents, is in various cases iniidicd both by the nature of 
the things given and by the Rowing 2>criodicity of the giving, 
Suiiposing them to be acceptable, gifts will naturally be made from 
among those things which people have that are at once the best and 
the most abundant. lienee it will hai^pon that when they become 
regular in an extensive kingdom, they will represent the products 
of the respective districts; as in Ancient I^eru, where from 
one province the people sent fragrant woods, from another cotton, 
from anotlior emeralds and gold, from another jiarrots, honey, and 
wax; or as in Ancient Mexico, where the towns 2)aid ‘‘what the 
country afforded, as fish, flesh, corn, cotton, gold, &c. ; for they had 
no money." In other cases where the arrangements are loss settled, 
the gifts from the same jdaco are miscellaneous? ; as, for instance, 
those made by towns to early French kings — “oxen, sheep, wine, 
oats, game, wax torclu's, confe(dions, horses, arms, vessels of gold 
and silver, &e." Clearly, if tlie making of presents passes into tribute 
in kind, tlicrc \vill result these varieties of articles; determined some- 
times by the character of the loc.ality and sometimes by the abilities* 
of individuals. 

The passing of i)rcsont-inaking into payment of tribute as it 
becomes periodic, is well exemplified in some comparatively small 
societies where governmental power is well established. In Tonga 
“ the higher class of chiefs generally make a 2)rcsent to the king, 
of hogs or yams, about once a fortnight : these chiefs at the same 
time receive presents from those below them, and these last 
from others, and so on, down to the common people." Ancient 
Mexico, formed of provinces subjugated at various times and 
dependent in various degrees, exhibited ^veral stages of the transi- 
tion from jn'osents to tribute. Speaking of the time of Montezuma I. 
Duran siiys — “ The list of tributes included everything. . . . Tlie 
provinces . . . made these contributions . . . since they were conquered, 
that the gallant ^Icxicans might . . . cease to destroy them : " clearly 
showing that they were at first j)ropitiatory presents. Further, we 
read that “in Mcztitlan the tribute was not paid at fixed times . . . 
but when the lord wanted it, . . , They did not think of heaping up 
the tribute, but they asked what was wanted at the moment for the 
temples, the festivals, or the lords." Of the tributes throughout the 
country of Montezuma, consisting of “provisions, clothing, and a 
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great variety of miscellaneous articles/' wo are told tliat some of 
these were paid annually, others every six months, and others every 
eighty days/’ And then of tho gifts made at festivals by some << in 
tokens of their submission,” Toribio says — “ In this way it seems 
manifest that the chiefs, the merchants, and the lauded proprietors 
were not obliged to pay taxes, but did so voluntarily.” 

The transition from voluntary gifts to compulsory tribute is trace- 
able in early European history. Among the sources of revenue 
of the Merovingian kings, AVaitz ^'numerates the freewill gifts of 
tho people oil various occasions (especially marriage), besides tho 
yearly presents made originally at tho March gatherings, but after- 
wards at other periods about tho beginning of the year — voluntary 
when they began, but increasingly becoiping a fixed tax. And then, 
sjioiiking of these same yearly presents of the people in tho Caro- 
lingian period, the same writer says they had long lost their voluntary 
character, and arc even described as a lax by ITiiicmar. They in- 
cluded horses, gold, silver, and jewels, and (from nunneries) garments, 
and requisitions for the royal palaces ; and he adds that these dues, 
or Inbuta, were all of a more or less private character : though com- 
pulsory they had not yet become taxes in the literal sense. So, 
too, with tjie thingS presented to minor rulers by their feudal depen- 
dants. ‘*The donUf after having been, us tlio name sufficiently 
indicates, voluntary gifts, were in the twelfth century become 
territorial dues received by tlic lords.” There is evidence that the 
•voluntary presents made by towns to potentates on their entry, 
similarly passed from the voluntary into tho compulsory. Tho 
express orders of tho king wore needed to make I'aris give presents 
to the Duke of Anjou in 1-)«S4, as also on other occasions to ambas- 
sadors and foreign monarchs. 

In proportion as values became more definite, and payments in coin 
became easier, commutation resulted: instance in tho Carolingian 
jperiod, “the so-called wferenda — a due originally paid in cattle, now 
in money ; ” instance the OHhlir.% consisting of bread “ presented on 
certain days by vassals to their lords,” which “ were often replaced 
by a small annual due in money ; ” instance in our own history, the 
giving of money instead of goods by towns to a king and his suite 
making a progress through them. Tho evidence may fitly be 
closed with the following passage from Stubbs : — 

“ Tho ordinary revenue of the English king had been derived solely from 
tho royal estates and tho produce of what had been tho folkland, with such 
commuted payments of foormfultum, or provision in kind, as represented either 
the reserved rents from ancient possessions of the crown, or tho quasi- voluntary 
tribute paid by the nation to its chosen head.” 

In which passage are simultaneously implied* the transition front 
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Toluntarjr gifts to involuntar}' tribute, and the commutation of tribute 
into taxes. 

If voluntary gifts, made to propitiate the man who is supreme, 
by-and-by become tribute and eventually form a settled revenue, 
may we not expect that gifts made to subordinate men in power, 
when their aid is wished, will similarly become customary, and at 
length yield them maintenance P Will not the process above in- 
dicated in relation to the major ^tate-functionury, repeat itself with 
the minor State-functionaries P We find that it docs so. 

First it is to be noted that, besides the periodic and ordinary pre- 
sents made in propitiation and acknowledgment of his supremacy, 
the ruling man in early stages commonly has special presents made 
to him when called on to use his power in defence or aid of an 
aggrieved subject. Among the Chibchus, “ no one could appear in 
the prcscnco of a king, cazique, or superior, without bringing a gift, 
which was to bo delivered before the petition was made.'* In 
Sumatra, a chief “ levies no taxes, nor has any revenue, ... or other 
emolument from his subjects, than what accrues to him from the 
detcrmitiation of causes.’’ There is a kindred usage in North- 
western India. Of Oulab Singh, a lute tuler o£ Jummoo, 
Mr. Drew says — ‘‘With the customary offering of a rupee us 
lufzffr [present] any one could get his car; even in a crowd 
one could catch his eye by holding up a rupee and crying out. . . . 
‘Maharajah, a petition.’ He would pounce down like a hawk on* 
the money, and, having appropriated it, would patiently hear out 
the petitioner.” There is evidence that among ourselves in ancient 
days a like state of things existed. “We may readily believe,” says 
llroom, referring to a statement of Lingard, “ that few princes in 
those [Anglo-Saxon] days, declined to exercise judicial functions 
when solicited by favourites, tempted by bribery, or stimulated by 
cupidity and avarice.” And on reading that in early Norman times 
“ the first step in the process of obtaining redress was to sue out, or 
purchase, by paying the stated fees,” the king’s original writ, requir- 
ing the defendant to appear before him, we may suspect that the 
stated amount paid for this document rei^fesentcd what had originally 
been the present to the king for giving his judicial aid. There is 
support for this inference. Ulackstonc says— “Now indeed even 
the royal writs are held to be dcmundable of common right, on 
paying the usual fees : ” implying a preceding time in which the 
granting of them was a matter of royal favour to be obtained by 
propitiation. 

Naturally, then, when judicial and other functions come to be 
deputed, gifts will similarly be made to obtain the services of the 
functionaries; and these, originaUy voluntary, will become com- 
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pulsory. Ancient records from, tho East yield eTidenoe. lliusy in 
Amos ii. 6, it is implied that judges received presents ; as are said to 
do tho Turkish magistrates in the same regions down to our day : 
the assumption of the prophoti and of the modem observer, that this 
usage arose by a corruption, being one of those many cases in which 
the survival of a lower state is mistaken for the degradation of a 
higher state. Thus, again, in mediaeval France the king in 1256 
imposed on his various classes of judicial of&cinls '*high and 
subalterns, an oath to make or receive no present, to administer 
justice without regard to persons.*' Nevertheless the gifts con- 
tinued, if not in the same still in another form : judges received 
spices " as a mark of gratitude from those who had won a cause. By 
llUiJ), if not before, these were convertcyl into money; and in 1402 
they were recognised as a duo. Tho usage continued till tho Revo- 
lution. Jn our own history the case of Bacon exemplifies not a 
special and late prnctieo, but an old and usual one : local records 
show tlio Ijubitual making of gifts to officers of justice ond 
their attendunts; and the facts are summed up in the statement 
that “no approach to a great man, a magistrate, or courtier, 
was ever made without the oriental uecompaniniont — a gift." That 
in past times the propitiatory presents made to State-functionaries 
formed, in some cases, thedr entire revenues, is inferable from tho 
fact that in tlic twelfth century tho great ofliccs of the royal house- 
hold were sold : the implication being tliat tho value of the presents 
•received was grc'at enough to make tlio places worth buying. Russia 
in early days seems to have exciindifiod the phase during which tho 
dependants and deputies of the ruler subsisted chiefly, if not wholly, 
on presents. Karamsin “ repeats the' ohservations of the travellers 
who visited Jluscovy in the sixteenth eentiiry. ‘ Is it surprising/ 
saj' these strangcTs, ‘that the (1 rand I'rinco is rich? He neither 
gives money to his troops nor his ambassadors ; lie evon takes from 
those last all the costly things they bring back from foreign lands. 
.... Nevertheless these men do not complain.'" Whence wo 
must infer that, lucking wages and salaries from above, they lived 
on gifts from below. Moreover, we arc at once enlightened 
respecting the existing state of things in Russia ; for it Womes 
manifest th.at what wo now call the bribes, which the miserably 
salaried officials require before performing their duties, are the 
representatives of the presents whicli formed their sole maintenance 
in times when they had no salaries. And the like may be inferred 
respecting Spain, of which Rose says: — “From judge down to 
constable, bribery and corruption prcA’ail. . . . There is this excuse, 
however, for the poor Spanish official. His government gives him 
no remuneration, and expects everything of him." 

So natural has habit now made to us the payment of fixed sums 
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for specified services, that, as usual, wo assume this relation to 
have existed from the beginning. But when we read how, in little 
organized societies, such as that of the Bcchuanas, the chiefs allow 
their attendants “ a scanty portion of food or milk, and leave them 
to make up the deficiency by hunting or by digging up wild roots;” 
and liow, in societies considerably more advanced, as Dahomey, no 
officer under government is paid ; ” we arc shown that originally 
the subordinates of the chief man, not officially supported, have to 
support themselves. And sincc^their i>ositions give them powers of 
injuring and benefiting subject persons — since, indeed, it is often 
only by their aid Unit the c;bief man can be invoked ; there arises the 
Name motive to jiropiflatc them by presents that there docs to propi- 
tiate by presents the chief unin liimsclf ; wlienco the parallel growth 
of an income. Tlie inference that the sustentation of political officials 
begins in this way, will presently find verification from its harmony 
with the inference, more clearly to be established, that the siistcn- 
tation of ecclesiastical officials thus originates. 

Since at first the double of the dead man is conceived as being 
equally visible and tangible with the original, and as being no 
less liable to pain, cold, hunger, thirst; he is supposed similarly to 
want food, drink, clothing, &c., and to bo similarly propitiated by pro- 
viding tliein for him. »So that at the outset, presents to tlio dead 
differ from presents to the living neither in meaning nor motive. 

All over the world, in lower forms of society, past and present,* 
w'c find gifts to the dead paralleling gifts to the living. Food and 
drink are left with the unburied corpse by Papuans, Tahitians, 
Sandwich Islanders, ^Malaiians, Badagas, Karens, Ancient Peruvians, 
Brazilians, &c. Food and drink arc afterwards carried to the grave 
in Africa by tlie Slierbro people, the Loango people, the inland 
Negroes, the Dahonians, &c. ; throughout the Indian hills by Bhils, 
Siintals, Kukis, &c. ; in America by Caribs, Chibchas, Mexicans ; 
and the like usage was general among ancient races in the East. 
Clothes are periodically taken as presents to the dead by the Esqui- 
maux. In I’atagonia they annually open the sepulchral chambers 
and re-clothc the dead* ; ns did, too, the Ancient Peruvians. When a 
potentate dies among the Congo people, the quantity of clothes 
given from time to time is so great ‘‘ that the first hut in which the 
body is deposited becoming too small, a second, a third, even to a 
sixth, increasing in dimensions, is placed over it.” The motive for 
thus trying to please the dead man is the same as would have been 
the motive for trying to please the man while alive. When we 
read that a chief among the New Caledonians says to the ghost of 
his ancestor — ** Compassionate father, hei*e is some food for you ; eat 
it ;*bd kind to us on account of it;” or when the Veddah, calling 
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by name a deceased relatiye« says — '^Come and partake of thief 
Give us maintenance, as you did when living we see it to be 
undeniable that present-giving to the dead is the same as present- 
giving to the living, with the sole exception that the receiver is 
invisible. 

Noting only that there is a like motive for a like propitiation of 
the undistinguished siipcrnaturul beings which primitive men suppose 
to bo all around them — noting that whether it be in the fragments 
of bread and cake left for the elve§i &c., by our Scandinavian ances- 
tors, or in the eatables and drinkables which at their feasts theDyaks 
place on the tops of the houses to feed the spirits, or in the small 
portions of food cast aside and of drink poured out for the ghosts 
before beginning their meals by various races throughout the world ; 
lot us go on to observe the* developed present-making to the developed 
supernatural being. The things given and the motives for giving 
them remain the same ; though the sameness is disguised by the use 
of different words — oblations to a deity and presents to a living person. 
Tlic original identity is well shown by the words of Guhl coiicerning 
the Greeks — “ Gifts, as an old proverb says, determine the acts of 
gods and kings;” and it is equally well shown by a verso in the 
I’salms (Ixxvi. 11)— Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God : let all 
that be round about Iiim bring, presents unto him that ought to be 
feared.” Slorcovcr, wo shall find a parallelism in tlio details that is 
extremely significant. 

• Food and drink, which constitute the earliest kind of propitiatory 
gift to a living person, and also the earliest hind of 2)roj)itiatory gift 
to a gliost, remain everywhere the essential (components of an obla- 
tion to a deity. As, where ])olitical power is evolving, the ])re8eiits 
irregularly and then regularly sent to the chief, at first consist 
mainly of sustenance; so, where ancestor- worship, develojDing, has 
expanded the ghost into a god, the offerings, becoming habitmil, 
have as elements common to them in all iJaces and times, things to 
eat and drink. That this is so in low societies at large, no jiroof is 
needed ; and that it is so in higher societies is also a familiar fact, 
though a fact ignored where its significance is most worthy to be 
marked. If a Zulu slays an ox to secure the goodwill of his dead 
relative’s ghost, who complains to him in a dream that ho has not 
been fed — if among the Zulus this 2 )rivate act develops into a public 
act when a bullock is periodically killed as “a propitiatory Offering 
to the S 2 )irit of the King’s immediate Ancestor;” we may, witlioul 
impropriety, ask wdiether there do not thus arise such ads as those 
of an Egyptian king who by hecatombs of oxen hopes to please the 
ghost of his deified father; but it is not supposable that there was any 
kindred origin for the sacrifices of cattle to Jahveh, concerning which . 
such elaborate directions are given in Leviticus. When wo read that 
VOL. XXITI. N.S. T T 
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among the Greeks ** it was customary to pay the same offices to the 
gods which men stand in need of : the temples wore their houses, 
sacrifices their food, altars their tables ; it is permissible to observe 
the analogy Tjotweem these presents of eatables made to gods, and the 
presents of eatables made at graves to the dead, as being both 
derived from like presents made to the living ; but that the pre- 
sentation of meat, bread, fruits, and liquors to Jahveh had a kindred 
derivation, is a thought not to be entertained — ^not even though wo 
have u complete paralhd b(!tweei^ the cakes which Abraham bakes 
for the refreshment of tlie Lord when ho comes to visit him in his 
tent on the plains of ilamro, and tlio show-bread kejit on the altar and 
from time to time replaced by other broad fresh and hot (1 Sam. xxi. G). 
Here, however, recognising these parallelisms, it may be added that 
though in lafer ITohrow times the (uiginal and gross interpretation of 
sacrifices became obscured, and thougli the primitive theory has since 
iindorgono gradual dissipation, yet the form survives. The ofibrtory of 
our Church still retjiins the words — accept our alms and oblations ; ” 
and at her coronation. Queen Victoria offered on the altar, by the 
hands of the archbishop, “an altjir-cloth of gold and an ingot of 
gold,” a sword, tlujii bread and wine for the communion, then a 
purso of gold, followed by a prayer “ to recei \'0 tlici^e oblations.” 

Looked at without bias, tlu^ evidenev' coming from all parts of tho 
world thus provc'S tliat oblations arc at first literally presents. 
Animals arc given to kings, slain on graves, sacrificed in temples ; 
cooked food is f iiniislicd to chiefs, laid on tombs, placed on altars ; 
first-fruits arc presented alike to living rulers, to dead rulers, to 
gods ; here beer, here wine, here chlcUy is sent to a visible potentate 
and poured out as libation to an invisible doily ; incense, in some 
places burnt before distinguished persons, is burnt before gods in 
various places; and besides sueli consumable things, valuables of 
tjvery kind, given to socaire goodwill, are accumidatcd in the trea- 
suries of kings and in the iiunplcs of gods. 

There is one further remark of moment. Wo saw that the present 
to tho visible ruler was at first propitiatory because of its intrinsic 
W’orth, but came afterwards to Lave an extrinsic lu’opitiatory effect 
as implying loyalty. Similarly, the prc.,fots to the invisible ruler, 
primarily considered as directly useful, secondarily como to signify 
obedience ; and their secondary meaning gives that ceremonial 
character to sacrifice wliich still survives. 

. 

And now we come upon a remarkable sequence. As the presf^nt 
to the ruler eventually dcvelojis into political revenue, so the present 
to the god eventually develops into ecclesiastical revenue. 

Let us sot out with that earliest stage in which no ecclesiastical 
organization exists. At this stage the present to the supernatural 
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being is often shared between him and those who propitiate him : the 
supposition, commonly yague and unsettled, being either that the 
supernatural being takes a substantial part of the food offered, or 
else that he feeds on its supposed spiritual essence, while the votaries 
consume tlie material shell. Tho meaning of this, already indicated 
in the case of sonic other early usages, is that while tho super* 
natural being is propitiated by tho present of food, there is, by 
eating together, established between him and his propitiators a bond 
of union : implying protection on#the one side and allegiance on tho 
other. Tho priinitive notion that the nature of u thing, inhering in 
all its parts, is acquired by those who consume it, and that therefore 
thoNc who consume two parts of one thing, acquire from it some 
nature in common which binds them. together — that same notion 
which initiates tlie practice of forming a brotherhood by partaking 
of one another’s blood, which instigates the funeral rite of blood- 
offering, which suggests the practices of the sorcerer, and which 
gives strength to the claims established by joining in tho same meal, 
originates this prevalent usage of consuming part of the present of 
food made to the ghost or tlio god. In some places the people at 
large participate in tho offering ; in some ^daces the medicine-men 
or priests only ; ?iud in some places tho last practice is habitual 
while the first is occasional, as in Ancient Mexico, where commu- 
nicants *'who had partaken of the sacred food were engaged to servo 
tho god during the subsequent year.” 

► Here tlio fact which concerns us is that from the presents thus 
used, there arises a inainteuancc for priests. AVlicn wo read that 
the Chippewayaii pries! s “arc suiijiorted by voluntary contribu- 
tions of provision,” and that the priests of tlie Xlioncls have certain 
perquisites,' and receive gifts, wc vaguely see liow in these rude 
societies there begins the support of a priesthood out of sacrifices ; 
and in other cases wc sec this distinctly. Among the Xukis the 
l^riest, to pacify the angry deity who has made some one ill, takes, 
it may bo a fowl, which he says the god requires, and pouring its 
blood as an offering on the ground while muttering praises, “ then 
deliberately sits dowm, roasts and eats tlie fowl, throws the refuse 
into tho jungle, and returns home.” In like manner tho Battas of 
Sumatra sacrifice to their gods, horses, buffaloes, goats, dogs, fowls, 
“ or whatever animal tho wdzard happens on that day to bo most 
inclined to eat.” And again we read that by the Bustar tribes in 
the Mahadeva hills, Kodo Pen “ is worshipped at a small heai» of 
stones by every new-comer, through the oldest resident, with fowls, 
grain, and a few copper coins, which become the jjroperty of ^ 
the officiating priest.” More developed societies in Africa show us 
a kindred arrangement. Burton says that in Dahomey, “ those who 
have the ‘ cure of souls ’ receive no regular pay, but live well upon 
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the bencYolenccs of votaries ; ” and Forbes more specifically states 
that in their temples, “ small offerings are daily given by devotees^ 
and removed by the priests.” Similarly in the adjoining kingdom 
of Ashantec, “ the rcveiiuo of the fotishmcii is derived from the 
liberality of the people. A moiety of the offerings which are 
presented to the fetish belongs to the priests.” It is the same in 
Polynesia. Ellis, describing the Tahitian doctor as almost invariably 
a priest, states that he received a fee, i)art of which was supposed to 
belong to the gods, before commeiving operations. So, too, was it 
in the ancient states of (Central America. A cross-examination 
narrated by Oviedo, contains tlic passage : — 

“ 7'V. Do you oircr anytliinp; olsefii j'our toinplns ? 

** Ind. Kvory oiio brings from his house Avluit ho wishes to offer — as fowls, 
fish, or maize, or other things — and tho hoys lake it and put it inside the 
toinplo. 

** /'V. Who cats tho things thus offtTcd.® 

“/wf/. Tho father of tho toniplo oats them, and what remains is eaten by 
tliu boys.** 

And then in Porn, where worshiji of the dead was a main occupa- 
tion of the living, and when? tlie ecclesiastical system was elaborately 
developed, tlic accumulated gifts to ghosts and gods had resulted in 
sacred estates, numerous and rich, out of whicli tlie priests of all 
kinds were maintained. A parallel genesis is shown us by ancient 
historic peoples. Among the Greeks ‘'the remains of the sacrifice 
arc tlie priests’ fees,” and “all that served tlu' gods were maintained 
by tho sacrifices and other lioly offerings.” Nor was it otherwise with 
the Hebrews. In Leviticus ii. 10 wc read — “ And that which is left 
of the meat offering sliall be Aaron’s and his sons’ ” (tlic appointed 
priests) ; and other passages entitle the priest to the skin of the 
offering, and to tlie wliolo of tin.* baked and fried ofteriiig. Neither 
(Iocs the history of early Christianity fail to cxliihit the like develop- 
ment. “ In the first ages of the Church, those dojmita pictatis which 
arc mentioned by Tertullian were all voluntary oblations.” After- 
w'ards “ a more fixed maintenance was ncepsary for the clergy ; but 
still oblations were nuuTe by the people. . . . These oblations [de- 
fined as ‘whatever religious Christians offered to God and the 
Church’], w'hich were at first voluntary, became afterwards, by 
continual payment, due by custom.” In mcdircval times a further 
stage in tho tran.Nition is slio wn us : — “ llcsides Avliat was necessary 
for tho communion of priests and laymen, and that which ivas 
iutonded for eulogies, it was at first the usage to offer all sorts of 
presents, which at a later date wore taken to the bishop’s house and 
ceased to be brought to tlie church.” And then by continuation and 
enlargement of such donations, growing into bequests, nominally 
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to God and practically to the Church, there grew up ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

Doubtless sundry readers have mnde on the foregoing state- 
ments the running criticism that they represent nil presents as 
made by inferiors to propitiate superiors ; and that they ignore 
the presents having no such purpose, which are made by supe- 
riors to inferiors. Thesi', though they do not enter into what can 
be called ceremonial government, must be noticed. The contrast 
between the two kinds of iwcseiits in meaning, is well recognised 
where present -making is much elaborated, as in China. “ At or 
after tlie customary visits between .superiors and inferiors, an intor- 
<diangc of pre.^^ciits takes place; but tlioso from the former are 
h.'stoviTed as w'hilQ the latter are received as offerhiga : 

these being the Clnncsc terms for such presents as pass between tho 
cinporor and foreign princes.*’ 

-Naturally it hajipciia that as the power of the political head 
develops, until at leiigtli, w'ith little or no chock, he assumes 
universal ownersliij), tliere results a state iii which he finds it 
iieedful togi\e Jjuck to his dependants and subjects part of that 
Vvhich he lias inonojxdizod. And having been originally suhordi- 
nafed by giving, tliese are now, to a certain extent, further subordi- 
nated by receiving. People of whom it can ho said, as of tho Kukis, 
that “ all llie property tiny poss«‘ss is by simple suflbraucc of tho 
rajah,*' or people wlio, like the Dalionians, are owned in body and 
estate by tlieir king, are obviously so conditioned that 2)ro2>crty 
liaviiig fiowed in excess to tlio 2)oIitieal centre must flow down again 
from lack of oilier use; and lienee in Dahomey, though no State- 
functionary is 2xiid, tho king gives liis ministers and oiricors royal 
honiity. Without travelling further afield for illustrations, it will 
suffice if we note tlicse relations of causes mid efferils from early 
European times downwards. Of the ancient Germans, Tacitus says — 
'‘The chief must show his liberality, and the follower expects it. 
lie demands at one time tin's war-horse ; at another, that victorious 
lance imbrued with tho enemy’s blood. Tlie 2>rincc*s table, however 
inelegant, must always be j^lcjutiful ; it *is the only pay of bis 
followers.” That is, a moiio 23 olizing su2)reinacy had, as its sequence, 
gratuities to do 2 ieiidants. Jilcdiocval times in b'rance were characterized 
by modified forms of the same system. In the thirteenth century, 
ill order that the 2 ^riiiccs of the blood, the whole royal house, the 
great officers of the crown, and those .... of tho king’s household, 
should api^ear with distinction, the kings gave them dresses according 
to the rank they held and suitably to the season at which these solemn 
courts were celebrated. These dresses were called liveries 
because they were delivered,” as the kings' free gifts : u statement 
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showing clearly how the reception of such presents signified subor- 
dination. Down to the fifteenth century on a feast-day, the Duke of 
Burgundy gave to the knights and nobles of his household, presents 
of jewels and rich gifts .... according to the custom of that day : 
such presents, in addition to maintenance, house-room, and ofiicial 
dresses for themselves and their servants, probably constituting the 
solo acknowledgment for their attendance. It need scarcely he added 
that throughout the same stages of progress in Europe, the scattering 
of largcBBe to the people by kings, dukes, and nobles, was similarly a 
concomitant of that servile position in which such return as they 
got for their labour in addition to daily sustenance, was in the 
shape of gratuities ratlicr than.in the shape of wages. Jlorcovcr, 
wo still have, down to our oxm day, in vails and Christmas-boxes to 
servants, &c., the remnants of a system under which fisted remunera- 
tion was eked out by gifts — a system itself sequent upon the earlier 
system under which gifts formed the only remuneration. 

Thus it becomes tolerably clear that while from presents offered by 
subject persons, tliero eventually develop tribute, taxes, and fees ; 
from donations made bj” ruling persons there eventually develop 
salaries. 

Something must bo added concerning presents passing between 
those who do not stand in acknowledged relations of superior 
and inferior. Consideration of these carries us back to the primi- 
tive form of present-making, as it occurs between strangers or 
members of alien societies ; and on looking at some of the facts, there 
is suggested a question of much interest — ^Whether from the propitia- 
tory gift made under those circumstances there does not originate 
another important kind of social action ? Barter is not, as wo are 
apt to suppose, universally understood. Cook, speaking of his 
failure to make any exchange of articles "with the Australians of 
his day, says — “They had, indeed, no idea of traffic.” And 
other statements suggest that when exchange begins, there is 
little idea of equivalence between the things given and received. 
Of the Ostyaks, who supplied them ‘‘with plenty of fish and 
wild-fowl,” Bell remarks — “ Give them only a little tobacco and a 
dram of brandy, and they ask no more, not knowing the use of 
nioney.^^ Bemeiubering that at first no means of measuring values 
exists, and that the conception of equality of value has to grow 
by use, it seems not impossible that mutual propitiation by gifts 
was the act from which barter arose: the expectation that the 
present received would be of like worth with that given, being 
gradually established, and the exchanged articles simultaneously 
losing the character of presents. One may, indeed, see the intimate 
connexion between the two in the familiar cases instanced at the out- 
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set, of presents from European travellers to native <^e6; as wbere 
Mungo Park writes — “Presented Mansa Kussan [the chief wmn 
Juliiunda] willi some amber, coral, and searlot, with which he 
appeared to bo perfectly satisfied, and sent a bullock in return.” 
Such transactions show us both the original meaning of the ini- 
tial present as propitiatory, and the idea that the responsive pre- 
sent should have an approximatcly-likc value, implying informal 
barter. 

Leaving this speculation, however, wo have here to note the way 
in which the propitiatory i)rcsent becomes a social observance. Like 
every other kind of ceremony which begins as an efPort to gain the 
goodwill of some feared being, .visible or invisible, gift-making 
descends through successive? stages, until it becomes an act of civility 
between thiee who, while not actually subordinate) one to the other, 
plcaso one another by. simidating subordinal ion. That along with 
the original form of it, signifying allegiance to a chief or king, 
there goes the spread of it as a means of insuring the friendship of 
j)Owcrfiil porsous in general, w'o soo in ancient Peru, where, as 
already said, *‘uo one approached Atahiuillpa without bringing a 
present in token of submission,’^ and where also ‘‘tho Indians .... 
never thought of approaching a superior without bringing a present.” 
And then in Yucatan tlie iisjige extended to equals. ” At their visits 
the Indians always carry with them presents to bo given away, 
according to their position ; those visited respond by another gift.” 
In Japan, so rigorously ccrcmoniou.s, tho stages of tho descent are 
well shown : there arc the periodic presents to tho Mikado, expres- 
sive of loyalty ; there is tho fact named by Mitford that “tho giving 
of presents from inferiors to superiors is a common custom ;” and 
there is tho furtlier fact he names that “ it is customary on tho 
occasion of a first visit to a house to carry a present to the 
owner, who gives something of equal value on returning the 
visit.” Other races show us this mutual propitiation taking 
other forms. Markham, writing of Himalayan people, states that 
exchanging caps is “ as certain a mark of friendship in tho hills, as 
two chiefs in tho plains exchanging turbans.” And referring more 
especially to the Iroquois, Morgan says — “Indian nations, after 
treating, always exchanged belts, which were not only the ratifica- 
tion, but tho memorandum of tho compact.” 

How gift-making, first developed into a ceremony by fear of the 
ruler, and made to talce a wider range by fear of tho strong or the 
influential, is eventually rendered general by fear of equals who may 
prove enemies if they are passed over when others are propitiated, we 
may gather from European history. Thus in Rome, ** ell tho world 
gave or received New Year’s gifts.” Clients gave them to their 
patrons ; all the Romans gave them to Augustus. He was seated 
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in the cntrancc-hall of his house ; they defiled before him, and every 
citizen holding his offering in his hand, laid it, when passing, at the 
feet of that terrestrial god. These gifts consisted in silver money, 
and the sovereign gave back a sura equal or su])orior to their pre- 
sents.” Because of its association with pagan institutions, this 
custom, surviving into Christian times, was condemned by the 
Church. In 57S the Council of Auxerro forhadt? Xew Year’s gifts, 
which it characterized in strong words. Ives, of Chartres, says— - 

There are some wlio accept from ojhers, and themselves give, devilish 
Now Year’s gifts.” In the twelftli century, Maurice, Bishop of Ihiris, 
23roached against bad j)i!ople who ** i)ut their faith in presents, and say 
that none will remain rich during tiie year if he has not had a gift on 
New Year’s day.” Notwith.'^anding ecclesiastical interdicts, how- 
ever, tlio custom survived through the Middle Ages do^ii to modern 
times; until Jiow pricjjts themselves, us well as others, iDarticipiite in 
this usage of mutual j)ropitia1ion. iloreovcr, there have simultane- 
ously developed kindred licriodic ceremonies ; such as, in F ranee, the 
giving of Easter eggs. And j>resent-making.s of these kinds have 
undergone changes like tlioso whicli we traced in other kinds of 
2 )resent-makings : beginning as moderate and voluntary, the pre- 
sents have become extravagant and in a measure c()m 2 )ulsory. 

It thus appears that, sixintaneously made among jn'iniitive men 
by one member of a tribe to another, or to an alien whose 
goodwill is desired, the gift becomes, as society evolves, tlic origi- 
nator of many things. 

To the political liead, as his 2 )ower grows, the making of presents 
is j)roni])ted i)artly by fear of him and j^artly by the wish for his 
aid; and the 2)rcsents made, at first proi)itiatorv only from their 
intrinsic worth, come in’esentl}’ to be j^i’opithitory as expressions of 
loyalty : from the last of which there results jn’csent- giving as a 
ceremonial, and from the first of which there results jn-csent- giving 
as tribute, eventually devidoping into taxes. Simultaneously, the 
supidies of fond, i'ce., jdaced on the grave of the dead man to iDroj)!- 
tiato his ghost, developing into larger and repeated oflerings at the 
grave of the distinguished dead man, aiUi becoming at length sacri- 
fices on the altar of the god, differentiate in an analogous way. The 
present of meat, drink, or clothes, at first suj^posed to propitiate 
because actually useful to the ghost or the god, becomes, by implica- 
tion, significant of allegiance. ITence, making the gift grows 
into an act of worshii) irresjicctivo of the value of the thing given ; 
while in virtue of its substantial worth, the gift, affording susten- 
ance to the priest, makes possible the agency by which the worship 
is conducted : from the oblation originate Church rcA’’enucs. 

. Thus we unexpectedly conic ujion further proof that the control 
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of ceremony precedes the political and ecclesiastical controls ; sinee 
it appears that from actions which the first initiates, eventually 
result the funds by which the others are maintained. 

When wo ask what relations present-giving has to different social 
types, we note, in the first place, that there is little of it in simple 
societies, whore chieftainship does not exist, or is unstable. In 
wandering headless tribes it manifestly cannot become established 
and systematized ; nor iu simple settled tribes of which the head- 
ships are nominal, lint we fim^ it to prevail in compound and 
doubly-compound societies, as throughout the semi-civilized States 
of Africa, those of Polynesia, those of Ancient America, &c., where 
tlie presence of stable lieadships, priinar}’ and secondary, gives both 
the opiiortunity and the motive ; and Recognising this truth, we are 
h‘(l to recoguise the deeper truth Hint proseiit-making, while but 
indirectly related to the social type as simple or compound, is directly 
related to it as more or less militant in organization. The desiro to 
propitiate must bo great in proportion as the person to be propitiated 
is feared ; and tliercfore llio coiupua-ing chief, and still more the king 
who lias made hirnsedf, hy force of arms, ruler over many chiefs, is 
one wliose goodwill is most anxiously sought hy acts which simul- 
taneously gratify liis avarice and express submission. Hence, then, 
the fact that tlie ceremony of niaking gifts to tlie ruler prevails most 
in societies that are eitlier actually militant, or iu which chronic 
militancy during past times has evolved the despotic government 
• aiipropriato to it. Hence the fact tliai tlirougliout the East, where 
this social type exists every wliere, the inukingof presents to those iu 
authority is everywhere imperative. Hence the fact that in early 
European ages, while the social activities Avero militant and the 
struciiircs corresponded, loyal presents to kings from individuals 
and corporate bodies Avere universal ; Avliilc Ufnjmc from superiors to 
inferiors, also groAviiig out of that state of comjiletc depcndcnco 
which accompanied militancy, Avas common. 

Tlio like connexion holds Avith tlie custom of making presents to 
deities. In the extinct militant States of tlie Xcav World, sacrifices 
to gods Avere jierpctual, and their shrines Avorc being ever enriched 
by deposited valuables. Pajiyri, AA'all- paintings, and • sculptures, 
shoAV us that among ancient Eastern nations, highly militant iu 
their activities and types of structure, the oblations to deities Avero 
large and continual ; and that vast amounts of property were devoted 
to making glorious Jhe idaccs Avherc they were Avorshipped. So, too, 
in early militant times throughout Europe, gifts to God and the 
Church Avcrc more general and extensive than they haA^e become 
in later industrial times. It is observable, too, how, even now, that 
representatiA’c of the primitive oblation which Ave still haA'o in the 
bread and wine of the mass and the sacrament (offered to God before 
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being consumed by communicants), recurs, less frequently here than 
in Catholic societies, which are relatively more militant in type of 
organization; while the offering of incense, which is one of the 
primitive forms of sacrifice among various peoples, and survives in 
the Catholic service, has disappeared from the authorized service 
in England. Nor in our own society do we fail to trace a kindred 
contrast; for while within the Established Church, which forms 
part of that regulative structure developed by militancy, sacrificial 
observances still continue, they have ceased among those most 
unecclesiastical of dissenters, the Quakers ; who, absolutely unmili- 
tant, show us also by the absence of an established priesthood, and by 
the democratic form of their government, the typo of organization 
most remote from militancy mid most characteristic of industrialism* 

The like holds even with the custom of present-giving for pur- 
poses of social propitiation. We see this on comparing European 
nations, wliich, otherwise much upon a par in their stages of pro- 
gress, differ in the degrees to which industrialism has qualified 
militancy. In Germany, where periodic making of gifts among 
relatives and friends is a universal obligation, and in France, where 
tholiurden similarly entailed is so onerous that at the New Year and 
Easter people not unfrequently leave home to escape it, this social 
usage survives in greater strength than in England, less militant in 
organization. 

Of this kind of ceremony, then, as of the kinds already dealt with, 
wo may say that, taking shape with the establishment of that* 
political headship which militancy produces, it develops with the 
development of the militant typo of social structure, and declines 
with the development of the industrial type. 


Hekbekt Sfencek. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE PROPOSED 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. . 

Ix his paper in the number of this Review for January, Mr. Ooldwin 
Smith declares the question of university extension one of the highest 
national importance, and entreats ik not to let it drift, or leave it to 
be decided by the pressure of forces external to the interests of 
national culture.’^ I shall try to show that these interests are likely 
1o be better served by adopting a proposal which is the result of 
years of quiet natural growth, than by a scheme which, like his, 
would involve the reeoiistitution of the two older universities after 
the model of the University of London. 

Ho states our present position in this way : “ The foundation of 
colleges, then, for final education and general culture, with facili- 
ties for taking corresponding degrees, in our leading cities, is, we 
believe, a necessity of the time, and one which has already announced 
itself in various ways. The question is whether each of these coftegos 
shall bo a separate university, or whether they shall be federated 
under some central institution or institutions, standing to them in a 
relation similar to that in which the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge already stand to the Oxford and Cambridge colleges : 
the colleges teaching, the central university regulating the curri- 
culum, holding the examinations, and conferring the degrees.” The 
foundation of at least one of these colleges — Owens College, Man- 
chester — is not a necessity of the time. It is an accomplished fact. 
Owens College was founded in 1851. It has a staff of twenty pro- 
fessors and twenty-six lecturers and assistant lecturers for the day 
classes, with three additional assistant lecturers for the evening 
classes. In the day classes last session there were five hundred and 
ninety students, and in the evening classes nine hundred. The 
college thus stands on much the same level as University College 
and King’s College, in London, which were founded considerably 
earlier; but there is no other institution,' I believe, in England, 
which can at present compare with it in the number of its students, 
the extent and variety of its teaching, the eminence of its teachers, 
or the permanence guaranteed by the liberality of its local endow- 
ments. It is on its claim to be recognised as a degree-granting 
university, as recently submitted to the Government, that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith offers his complete alternative scheme of the foundation of 
colleges ” in all our large cities, to bo managed and examined 
by Oxford and Cambridge, and to stand to them, as far as possible, 
as the colleges in these towns stand to the university. 
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How would this echcmo differ, except in the exclusion from the 
new examinations of the students from no college at all, who supply 
nearly half of the candidates for London degrees, from that of the 
University of London, which now examines the students of all local 
colleges, and by determining the subjects of examination in advance 
practically directs and controls their education ? Its author would 
claim for it some distinct advantages. Oxford and Cambridge are 
resident universities — each lias a body of permanent teachers, and a 
rapidly changing staff of j'^ouvger residents, constantly brought 
personall}'’ tog<^ther. They arc not mere aggregates of examiners 
from every part of I he country, governed in an ill-defined way by a 
committee of the registrar of tlie university and the distinguished 
men who compose the London senate, lint the main functions they 
would undertake to discharge under the new schemo 'would bo those 
which Ijondon distdiarges at present. The old universities are not 
better able to regulate subjects and control examinations for outside 
colleges than IjoiuIoii is, merely because their members reside 
together. There is no reason to suppose that an old university 
board or syndicate would Iiave better information about the outside 
colleges, wider views of what an examination ouglit to bo, or more 
skill in arranging and conducting it. than tlic London senate, guided 
by tho long <»xp('ri('nce of JJr. Carjientcr. The two or three hundred 
resident teachers at Oxford or Cambridge woidd not hold frequent 
and anxious meetings on such sulijccts, and they liave no special 
facilities for watching every detail and variation in the management* 
and tcacliing of the outside colleges. A few able and active men 
must compose or control such an examination syndicate. Men of 
sound sense and administrative faculty, especially if these duties came 
to engross their whole time, would soon learn to do their work as well 
as the same kind of work is now done in London — no better and 
no worse. They might start, perhaps, with sonic advantage if 
the scheme, as ultimately adopted, threw open university and college 
honours and prizes to students of the outside colleges. 

No doubt, if those universities conducted the examinations, the 
younger teachers at Oxford and Cambndge would bo rather more 
eligible than other cdiniietitors for oinccs in the outside colleges. 
It may be wise to relieve what some suppose to be the apoplectic 
fulness of the treasuries of these universities; but if they hiive surplus 
revenues, and are willing or anxious to promote education in out- 
side localities, there is nothing to prevent them spending these 
revenues. There are many great cities where no local colleges 
have been, or for many years, perhaps, arc likely to be founded, 
except through external initiative. University colonies like that at 
Bristol, to which Dr. Percival has recently directed public attention, 
might be established at once. The founders would probably keep 
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sttoli colonies for some time in a state of tutdage. Whether they 
ottght ultimately to be organized as^ permanent extramural colleges^ 
directed and examined by Oxford and Cambridge, and in a federal 
affiliation, or whether they night seek, and be able after some 
reasonable probation to profit by, a larger independence, is a question 
that cannot be answered, and that before their foundation scarcely 
needs be raised. 

The first form of the university colony, which is nearly self- 
supporting, is the annual University Mission. Some of the more 
active fellows and lecturers connected with the university engage 
to deliver lecture courses in certain towns. They may take great 
trouble with these lectures — they attract numerous audiences — they 
hold voluntary examinations. This yca{, in a particular town, there 
may be three courses — next year, four or five — on new subjects, by 
new men, to new hearers. So long as the lectures are good, the 
towns and the lecturers benefit equally. New, useful, often profit- 
able work, is provided for many of the younger fellows ; pleasant 
intellectual occupation is found for many young people in the 
towns. A local committee advises the syndicate what lectures will 
be acceptable, and the syndicate does its best to meet their views. 
The instruction gi\bii cannot be very continuous or systematic, and it 
cannot replace the work of a permanent local college with a resident 
staff, whose students are constantly under their charge for eight 
months in the year, who prepare and work out a regular plan of 
•study, who lecture, teach, and examine pupils whom they know as 
vrell as an Oxford tutor does the undergraduates of his college. 

In its more permanently organized form, the university colony is 
such as Dr. Percival describes at Dristol. Mr. Payne has recently 
pointed out how most colonies began witli roving bands of adven- 
turous youths swooping down at irregular intervals on some savage 
paradise, whose visits gradually became periodic, and who ulti- 
mately settled and founded a new state. As the visits of these early 
adventurers grew into the plantation colony, the university mission 
will naturally develope into something like wdiat we see at Bristol. 
To such an institution a college or two may for a time assign the 
revenues of a fellowship. In the first beginning of the new life the 
advice of the benefactor will be gratefully welcomed, and may well be 
useful. With such a start, enriched perhaps by a fellow from one of 
the supporting colleges established as a resident professor, and gather- 
ing together all possible local funds, the new institution has good 
prospects of success. If the local support increases it becomes per- 
manent. In helping to set such colleges going, the universities 
seem to mo to be doing very useful work. But the question whether 
these colleges should be affiliated in a federal relation to the old 
university to which they owe their foundation, has not much 
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practical interest at present. As fbr as I know, Bristol is the only 
college of the kind founded in connection with the older Uniyer- 
sities, and with fellowship revenues assigned to it. Were Oxford 
asked to allow two or three years’ rosidence at University College, 
Bristol, to count for the B.A. degree, as equivalent to resideneo at 
Oxford, she would raise many preliminary questions. She would 
inquire into the character of the teaching and discipline, she would 
require some guarantee that these would probably be kept at a high 
level, she would ask whether the fact that two of her colleges have 
assigned it a portion of their income justifies her singling out Bristol 
for exceptional university privileges. She would not bind herself 
beforehand to colleges which have yet to be erected, and she will 
scarcely organize a great schoine of outside colleges, affiliated to the 
university, till several such colleges have been founded and have for 
some years at least Avorked successfully. As the new Institutions strike 
root into the soil, it is at least possible that their teachers may more 
and more find that they can teach best in the light of the results of 
their own experience ; they may find less and less that is profitable 
in the friendly advice of their original founders. But these insti- 
tutiqiis are cither in their infancy or in the air. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
says reproachfully that ** forecast is banislied froln English states- 
manship as inconsistent with practical wisdom.” In this case, there 
seem to mo advantages in its absence. Very few indeed of our 
statesmen have tried to legislate for a state of things not yet called 
into existence. But Avithout committing themselves to any far- 
reaching plans, Oxford and Cambridge have no lack of channels 
through Avhich their spare energy and capital can be used for the 
profit of outside localities. No one doubts the usefulness of Avhat 
I have called the annual university mission. If they have the 
money to spare, very few Avill say that the old universities may not 
do a^irable service by founding new Bristols in great centres of 
population, unlikely for some time to come to do anything effective 
for themselves. 

Oxford and Cambridge are not the whole of educated England. 
Institutions of a university character exist AA’hich have not been 
founded by either. University College and King’s College in 
London, Newcastle, and Leeds, are not old university colonies. 
Liverpool and Birmingham have, or will have, colleges of their own. 
Are those institutions all to be swjillowcd up, as I presume that 
Owens College is meant to bo, with or without their own consent, 
and annexed to the old universities, London being stripped at 
once, I suppose, of all but her non-coUegiate candidates for degrees? 
If not, what becomes of the majestic sweep and imposing generality 
of the scheme? Ten years ago substantially the same proposal 
was made in Manchester by Mr. Goldwin Smith, but it was never 
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pat forward authoritatiTelyi and it was not looked upon with 
favour. Two or three years ago negotiations were opened on a 
something like it between King’s College, London, on ihe one hand, 
and Oxford and Cambridge on the other. King’s College was ready 
to accept a sort of mutual affiliation mth Oxford and Cambridge. 
King’s College gives every guarantee of good teaching of a high 
character. After some deliberation and debate, however, Oxford 
finally broke off the negotiation. Cambridge, which has always been 
less inclined to think aloud than her sister university, let the ques* 
tion quietly drop without giving any public reasons. Surely the 
result is suggestive of the practical difficulties which surround the 
scheme. Had King’s College becomo affiliated its friends might have 
been reasonably anxious about the results of a union on such a basis 
at least as that suggested in detail in Mr. Qoldwin Smith’s paper. 
I should fear that the affiliated college, at least in its art and 
science departments, might tend to sink into a preparatory insti- 
tution, and that the university, the source of honour, the fountain 
of rewards and emoluments, the chosen seat of the higher learn- 
ing, would bo regarded us the indispensable finishing school for 
those compelled to pass their necessary years of common drill 
nearer home. In* some subjects, such us medicine, metropolitan 
advantages Avould have placed the affiliated college in the higher 
position, and departments might happen to be taught more success- 
fully at King’s College than at Oxford. Hut the general result 
• would, I believe, tend to degrade the afliliated college. A union 
on a basis of absolute mutual equality, admitting residence for a 
few terms at either scat of the joint university as of no less value 
than residence at the other, a union such as exists between Oxford 
and Cambridge themselves, between the different Scotch universities, 
and, I believe, between the three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, is jus- 
tified by convenience and has no bad results. Each of tho constitu- 
ents has complete direction of its own course of education, and directs 
it without reference to the union or to any external influence. 

From what I know of tho views of its governors and professors, I 
think I may say with confidence that Owens College is not likely 
to take the same step, or to accept such an affiliation, even if it 
were offered. They believe much of their teaching to be at present 
hampered, because one outside university prescribes the subjects of 
their studies and examines their students for degrees. They would 
be confused as well as hampered, if they were expected to prepare 
students either for Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 

Were University College and King’s College to unite, and to ask 
to be created a new university of which each was to be a constituent 
college, I think it would be difficult to resist the claim, if they 
offered adequate public guarantees of their degree examinations.' 
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Oonfusion would bo caused, of course, by tbe existence of a new 
. teaching university of London side by side with the examining 
university of. the same name. But University College has always 
been intimately associated in practice with the University of Lon- 
don, which, indeed, is virtually her creation ; and no such application 
has been suggested on either side, or is, I believe, in the least likely. 
Outside of the metropolis no teaching institution but Owens College 
has advanced, or, it is supposed, could at present advance such a 
claim. The fear that an excessive^ multiplication of new universities 
is involved in its admission, is not one to alarm statesmen* in 
whom the dangerous faculty of forecast has been so inadequately 
developed. 

In fact, the alternative scheme is in the air. The old universi- 
ties do not promote it — they are scarcely likely to consider it 
seriously. The application of King’s College made a first step 
in that direction easy and almost tempting, but both omitted 
to take it. Without asking the control of all the higher educa- 
tion of England, they find plenty of work ready to their hands 
both inside and outside of their university seats. To adjourn the 
clainDs of Owens College till so large and theoretical a measure has 
been once more discussed, would be dealing ungmerously with an 
institution which has quietly grown into a de facto university before 
asking to bo recognised as one de jure. Two years of debates in 
Parliament on the universities of Oxford and Cambridge issued in 
the bills of last session, and the administrative commissions which 
they created. It is not startling to be told by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
that, ^'To the eye of any one familiar with these matters, the 
Universities Act of last session betrays a want of grasp of tho subject 
on the part of the framers ; ” for many people, and certainly most 
Liberals, admit that it leaves untouched some grave defects in 
tlie old universities, and relegates difiiculties to the eommissioners 
in a way which virtually surrenders the control of Parliament. 
But it is startling to learn that, “ In the debates on the Universities 
Bill, neither tho framers of the bill, nor, so far as we remember, any 
other speaker, approached the subject of university reform from that 
which seems to be the fiaturnl point of view.” What hope can Mr. 
Goldwin Smith have in such a Parliament ? Full of old university 
men, many of them not too friendly to any government scheme, ready 
to use any fair weapon against political opponents, well acquainted 
with this alternative afiiliation scheme which has been before tho 
public for the last dozen years, it seems not even to have paid 
it the compliment of any serious discussion. Why should we expect 
it, or its successor, to return upon its steps P No doubt we are a 
people deficient in forecast, perhaps “wanting in statesmanship.” 
But where arc we to find the new force to supply these familiar 
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deficiencies, so that instead of driflbing under influences little eon* 
nected with the interests of education, acting amidst general apathy,” 
we may recast our old universities, and reorganize the higher eduoa* 
tion of the country so as to provide for the Grants of next century ? 

Mr. Gold win Smith seems to me to make a curious mistake about 
the origin of the university demand which he recognises as growing 
up in the large cities. IIo traces it to the immense development 
of the wealthy class, particularly in the great centres of manu^ture 
and trade.” The students of Owens College are not oil of the 
wealthy class, any more than the students of Glasgow. Wo are apt 
sometimes to talk of Slancliester as a city of wealthy cotton manu- 
facturers. Every great city includgs, of course, many poor people, 
whoso boys and girls need those flying bridges” from the elemen- 
tary schools which Professor Iluxley and Mr. Forster have made 
famous — children of clerks, tradesmen, schoolmasters, doctors, and 
clergymen, who think it a blessing to have the highest education 
brought to their doors. Knowing Munchestor and Glasgow pretty 
well, I confess that I nm surprised at the argument that, as places 
of learning, the local colleges could hardly bo expected to come up 
to a high level,” and that, *‘loft to themselves, colleges at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Bristol would be in great danger of 
yielding to the genius of the place, and becoming too exclusively 
* bread and butter.’ ” The tendency and temptation of a knot of 
imiversity men in a large town is to treat bread and butter ” some- 
what too loftily, and the mercantile public in this country is 
not eager to resent the indignity. The universities of the large 
towns of Edinburgh and Glasgow, left to themselves, as they have 
been for centuries, have contrived to maintain a reasonably high 
level, and have not yielded more than others to the genius of 
bread and butter. Scotch metaphysics touch no material interests ; 
and if the names of Beid and Adam Smith, of Dugald Stewart wd 
Sir William Hamilton, remind us of their past glories, those of the 
living professors of Edinburgh and Glasgow are quite as conclusive 
against the unexpected argument. An affiliated college, indeed, 
with scanty resources and little local support, struggling for a pre- 
carious existence, with no independence and little sense of dignity, 
might bo tempted to look to the hands of its masters, the rich men 
of the place, or the distant and dignified patrons at Oxford and. 
Cambridge. Even if by becoming a university it should be left to 
itself, no one need be anxious about the honour and self-respect 
of Owens College in the hands of its present professors. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith says that the precedents that have been 
quoted in favour of the issue of a charter to a new university are no 
precedents at all. London was a concession to the Konoonfonnists* 
So was the* Queen’s University in Ireland. Durham was somebody’s 
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^^happjr thouglit*’ how to dispose of great surplus reyenues, and the 
results have been disappointing. The precedents are good to show 
this only — ^that the nation has thrice in the last forty years refused 
to recognise finality in university matters, or to shut up the country 
to the programme of Oxford and Cambridge alone. They could 
never, certainly, have been adduced to prove more than this. The 
new university would not be established as a concession to Noncon- 
formists, though it would not bo troubled by questions about 
clerical fellowships or headships. ^It would not start full-grown 
from the happy thought of any one. It cannot, of course, offer a 
pledge that the prosperity of Lancashire will never fail, and that 
Manchester will never be like St. Andrews. But it is not to it 
that the remark applies that* no institution when first founded 
is expected ever to become weak ; ” it is to the unborn university 
colonies of tho future. Before asking recognition as a university, 
Owens College has waited till it has as many students and as com- 
plete a staff as Aberdeen. When other great cities follow on its 
lines and reach a similar position in respect of students and teachers, 
they will find many to support them in a similar claim. 

One point has not perhaps been sufficiently adverted to in this 
discussion. The Owens College authorities ask power to admit to 
federation colleges similar to their own, if these colleges wish it and 
receive tho sanction of tlic Privy Council. Under that power 
Leeds, for instance, might perhaps incline to join Owens College at 
an early date, and there would bo some obvious advantages in her 
doing so. These colleges would be rather entering an alliance as of 
younger and of elder sisters, like that which is conceivable between 
University College and King’s College, London, than submitting to 
affiliation to a central and dominant university. One or more of 
the present or future neighbouring colleges in tho northern distriet 
of England may come to wish for such an incorporating union. Such 
colleges, fit to take rank as permanent institutions of the higher 
learning adequate to the wants of a large local p(^)ulation, are not 
likely to bo numerous in England for many years. Some may 
attach themselves to Oxford, some to Qambridge, some to Man- 
chester. Others will doubtless continue their connection with tho 
great examination centre in London. But England is a moderate 
and conservative country, and a precedent established by granting 
Manchester a charter as a new university would be very easily 
defended against unwarranted intruders. My fear is, that it would 
not often need to be defended. 

William Jack. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The preliminary treaty of peace between Bussia and Turkey was 
signed at San Stefano^ on Saturday, the 2nd of March. The history 
of March is summed up in that fact. From the beginning to the 
end of the month the national energies, not merely of Enghmd, but 
of Europe, have been absorbed in a kind of confused endeavour to 
learn what the conditions of peace amounted to, and what the several 
European powers .ought, or are likely to do according as the terms 
boar this or that construction. The attention of the whole world has 
been concentrated on the Eastern Question during the past month; 
yet, so far from having discovered a solution, no nation appears to 
know how it would desire to solve it, were the task confided to its 
uncontrolled discretion. Tlic effect of the pending crisis has been in 
England to paralyse action of all sorts. Parliament, which was sum* 
moned a month before the usual time to do, or to see done, something 
momentous on the subject of the relations between Russia, Turkey, and 
England, has used its leisure in interrogating ministers from day to 
day about the afternoon’s news. This has come to be assumed to be 
so clearly the duty of Parliament, that Lord Middleton’s chief orgu* 
ment for his suggestion, on the 4th of March, that tho Lords should 
meet at four instead of five, was founded on tho opportunity the 
change would give to that House of obtaining news from Lord Derby 
earlier than could the House of Commons, which meets at five, obtain 
any from Sir Stafford Northcotc. Topics which at other periods 
would have attracted tho most eager controversy have been passed 
over with something like neglect. The Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill will, if passed, revolutionize tho moat trade of Great Britain. Yet 
its most striking provision, which would compel the slaughter of 
all foreign cattle at the port of disembarkation, provoked only the 
tamest criticism iii tho Lords, and was referred willingly to a select 
committee, not because of the opposition it stirred, but from the 
general indifference of the House and country for any theme not 
touching the ownership of Constantinople. The House of Commons 
discussed during the month with such semblance of interest as it 
could affect measures like the Factories and Workshops Bill and 
the County Government Bill. The latter, defective as it is, will, 
if in spite of the reasoned opposition of Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, and others, it shoidd become law, 
be the first step towards an utter change in county adminis- 
tration. But it showed as lively a partisanship respectia^g 
Mr. Pease’s Abolition of Capital Punishment Bill, which it was 
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known was not to pass, and a feeling much more animated on 
the Bcandal-mongoring propensities of Stamhoul official society, 
as elicited by Mr. Ashley’s motion of censure on Mr. Layard, 
for his part in the Negroponte incident. The discussion of the 
Army and Navy Estimates evoked some signs of real parliamentary 
life, so far as they indicated, or did not indicate, that the Govern- 
ment had been preparing them with a view to the Straits and Con- 
stantinople. But as a legislature, Parliament might as well never 
have met. Even its ordinary Jmsiness, in spite of the month of 
additional time it has enjoyed, has fallen into arrear, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to threaten a postponement of the 
Easter holidays. . ^ 

The country has no right to be severe on Parliament for having 
wasted its time. Tt has itself been just in the same way running 
round in a circle in the futile effort for the first three weeks 
of the month to guess at the articles agreed upon at San Stefano, 
and for the remaining week, when they had been published, to 
make out that they justified its fears. The financial and the 
ordinary business of the kingdom has been stagnant in the utter 
uncertainty, whether the resources of the nation might not soon be 
required to bear the brunt of a contest to keep a sandbank stationary 
while a torrent was rushing beneiith. No doubt a nation lives its 
life whatever the convulsions and flux of all outside it. In Victoria 
the popular branch of legislature has been fighting the nominated 
Council on the right to provide for the payment of members ; and * 
though the Ottoman Empire has been breaking up, England has been 
at its usual work of setting back its boundaries in India and in Africa. 
But the administrative organism of the Empire has in all other 
matters been operating spontaneously, and without the continuous 
and universal control that public opinion in other times brings to 
bear upon its every act. 

Never has England done less, or felt itself, so far as the force of 
public sentiment rather than opinion was concerned, called upon to 
do more than in this month of March. But happily even popular 
sentiment, in order to put effectual prespyro on a Government, must be 
conscious of a more or less definite aim, and of any such object popular 
sentiment has been during the past month, even more conspi- 
cuously than during previous months, flagrantly and notoriously 
ignorant. When the news in its original and exaggerated form 
came of the negotiations at jSan Stefano, a vague desire manifested 
itself that the British nation should fling itself in arms upon the 
Bussiws. But a nation’s dislike of something which has been 
effected by another State does not easily translate itself into so 
overt an act of will as war, unless it have a counter policy it desires 
to substitute for that of its rival. The difficulty that the war par^ in 
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England experienced throughout Haroh has been much more com- 
plicated than its diflSculty in launching the country into war would 
have been before Ohristmas. The rivalry and the jealousy and the 
fear of Russia were enormously enhanced in the last few weeks ; but 
previously war with Russia would have meant an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Porte. In that there was a positive 
policy, foolish and mischievous as it would have been. But in 
March, even had the Porte remained free agent enough to ally itself 
with England, no party in England worth the name felt the faintest 
wish to ally itself with the Porte. This is the one point on which 
the country came to know its own mind after the Treaty of San 
Stefano. During the siege of Plevna the Porte was a possible ally. 
The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano found England, in all its 
sections of opinion, absolutely careless of the fate of Turkey, except 
so far as it may involve British interests. 

The utter confusion of ideas and incapacity of appreciating any- 
thing but the inconveniences of Russian encroachment which have 
distinguished English popular opinion during the past month, have 
displayed themselves in supreme indifference for, and want of sympa- 
thy with, European needs in regard to the Eastern crisis, and a conse- 
quent inability to find any sufficient point of contact between them 
and those of Great Britain. The possibility of Austrian co-operation 
against Russia has been canvassed, and uninformed English opinion 
assumed easily enough during March that, if England gave the signal 
*for confronting Russia, Austria must strike in. But as for any 
popular understanding of the real difficulties and perplexities of 
Austria in the matter, or any affection for Austria as a possible ally, 
not a trace could bo detected. In the Crimean War the alliance 
between France and England brought Frenchmen and Englishmen 
closer together. In the War for Maria Theresa, as in the wars of 
Marlborough, Englishmen and Austrians regarded each other as 
natural allies, and as having a common object. So they did in the 
wars with the first Napoleon. The war party in England during 
March never pretended to believe that the two countries had a com- 
mon object ; they simply hoped that in endeavouring to secure her 
own ends Austria might help England in securing hers. An inter- 
national alliance is based on insecure ground, which rests merely on 
the negative foundation of a common antipathy. But there existed a 
very sufficient reason why Englishmen, who during the last month 
have been ready for a contest with Russia, should have shown no 
intelligent power of estimating the services any Continental 
power, Austria or another, might render us as an ally. They have 
exhibited no symptoms of understanding what our own British 
policy would be in engaging in such a conflict. Our ministers coil« 
sumi^ & fortnight in insisting that St. Petersburg should consent to 
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lay before tbe Congress for discussion the whole Preliminary Treaty 
of Peace ; hut the nation which applauded the demand was scarcely 
aware that wo were alone in making it. If we had definite objects 
to gain, we should have been keen to discover with whom we 
could act. Germany has been always regarded as England’s natural 
ally. But the popular English feeling has been eager to detect the 
contrarieties, much more than the resemblances, between the English 
and German manner of looking at the Eastern Question. France, 
which might be supposed to havc^common ground with this country 
in questions affecting Turkey and Eussia, might as well have been 
Japan, for all the interest French politics excited in England during 
March. France kept aloof from the Eastern Question, and that might 
be cause enough why persons whoso whole mind was concentrated 
on one question, should bo careless of controversies about colportage, 
and State of Siego bills, introduced to make another Sixteenth of 
May impossible, or of the dciinito dissolution of that league 
between Orleanists, Legitimists, and Bonapartisls, which alone made 
one Sixteenth, of May possible. But it could bo no reason, if 
only they had themselves had a positive policy in the East, why 
Englishmen should not have been endeavouring to discover how far 
they would, when the occasion came, have FranSe on their side or 
against them in pursuing that policy. The utter indifference in 
England, on the apparent brink of a general European war, towards 
the attitude of another important Mediterranean power, is another of 
the phenomena of March. The view Italy might take of the Treaty 
of Son Stefono must bo of critical importance if England were 
decided on vetoing that compact. But we have observed no indi- 
cation that any Englishman who desired war with Russia ever 
bestowed a thought on the effect the full of the Depretis-Crispi 
Ministry, or the still unsettled relations between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal, would have on determining the position Italy 
might bo likely to take up in the struggle. As for the 
Scandinavian Courts and Holland, what Englishman has spent a* 
thought on their possible policy ? Tet the conflict which perhaps a 
majority of Englishmen in the last towi weeks would have been con- 
tent to SCO commence, ^ust of necessity involve the whole of Europe. 
That popular opinion Isn England should be altogether careless of the 
bias of popular feeling elsewhere, is perhaps the less suiprising when 
regard is paid to the recklessness as to the objects that war could, if 
entirely triumphant, procure for us. One intimation, and one only, 
has public opinion offered, since the conflict between the Czar and 
the Porte began, of a suspicion that, if England dislikes Russian 
plans for the reconstruction of Turkey, she should he prepared to 
suggest a plan of her own. Lord Derby’s announcement on the llth 
of March, that England had proposed that Greece should be rqpre- 
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rented at tbe Congress, met with a cordial reception in Parliament 
and a respectful reception outside; but of any enthusiaam whioh 
might suggest that Englishmen had begun to think a substitute 
must be provided for the Porto, and that, as the Duke of WeUington 
thought, when Turkey once before lay crushed at the feet of Russia, 
Greece might be the substitute, there has not been a trace. It is 
not that any considerable section of Englishmen desire to graq^ at 
Turkish spoil for their own country. The persistent solicitations 
made in some quarters abroad as well os at home, that we should 
compensate ourselves for threatened Russian encroachments by 
snatching Egypt, have awakened no favourable response. The 
absence of any of the torritorial greediness, with which we have been 
commonly reproached in other periods of European crisis, would be 
in itself matter of congratulation ; but at the present time it has too 
close a resemblance to the general incapacity that English popular 
sentiment has evinced since the Russians came withhi sight of Constan- 
tinople to pass beyond the negative stage. When nations enter 
upon war, it is not very likely that their aims will undergo no modi- 
iication as the war progresses ; but it is a new national phenomenon 
to contemplate war with the hope, it is to bo presumed, of victory, but 
without the faintbst conception of the use to which we should wish to 
put victory. The Forte is annihilated as a Europem power. Every 
Englishman knows so much, excepting perhaps certain members of 
the House of Lords. For England to attempt to boat bock Russia 
from the corpse of Turkey is simple enough. But apris ? With the 
doubtful exception of the patronage tendered to Greece, which itself 
we cannot yet vonturc to assert is moro than a diplomatic feint, that 
question has never appeared to have presented itself to the general 
English intelligence, or, since the secession of Lord Carnarvon, to. 
any member of the Conservative ministry. 

It is an easy retort to make that Continental Europe is at least as 
much concerned in the reconstruction of European Turkey as Eng- 
land, and that the Continent has, no moro than England^ come to 
understand what it desires in the matter. The indecision of the 
Continent only renders the position of England, with the blind 
impulse to precipitate itself on Russia, an^no instinct of a solution 
of the crisis which would be good cither for England or for Europe, 
still more untenable. But it may be admitted that Continental 
nations have, in fact, during March, exhibited, though without 
the same irrational anger, very much the same suspiciousness 
as has been witnessed in EnglaTii^ of Russian ambition, and very 
much the same inability to set up a positive counter policy. The 
Slav populations of the Austrian Empire have been supposed to 
desire the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. If Europe^had ; 
given Austria a mandate to occupy those provinces, the Slavs of the. 
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empire would haye rejoiced ; but this inclination has shown itself by 
no overt act. Hungary is supposed to have desired an alliance with 
Turkey ; but Count Andrassy’s exposition, in defending his demand 
for the credit of 60,000,000 florins, of the benefits of conditional 
neutrality, obtained even more apparent favour from the Hungarian 
delegates than from the Austrian. In Germany no pleasure has 
been displayed at Russian successes, and a certain amount of real 
dislike has appeared for the terms agreed upon at San Stefano. But 
Germany has manifested a good d^al more interest in the power of 
TTltramontane and Separatist deputies to fret the petulant temper of 
Prince Bismarck, than in the position the Prince will assume on 
behalf of his empire in the presidency he is understood to have accepted 
over the contemplated Congre^ of Berlin. French national suscep- 
tibilities have at last, since the terms of San Stefano have been 
divulged, begun to pronounce themselves on the new situation created 
by Russian victories. But the only active sentiment that France 
has shown has been discontent, not that its own rulers are doing 
nothing, but that nothing has been done by Great Britain. Instead 
of encouraging Europe to unite in a Congress to coerce Russian ambi- 
tion, Franco has displayed a mistrust that such an assembly might 
be used by Prince Bismarck not to reform Easterh Europe, but to 
obtain a European ratification of the advantages obtained in Western 
Europe by Germany. The only European power which might be sup- 
posed to have felt any pleasure at the consummation of the downfall of 
.Turkey and the treaty of the 2nd of March, is Italy. Italy is still in 
that stage of national existence when territorial gain seems a good 
thing in itself, and Italy would have a part to play in any war which 
might break out. But what that part should be, Italy knows not, if it 
•cores; and during March Italian opinion has been more reticent 
than at any other period of the conflict. The Eastern Question has 
absorbed continental attention as it has done that of England. It 
has equally taken the heart out of matters of local concern, even 
when they have involved a local area so large as that concerned in 
the safeguards of Republican France, the realisation of German 
unity, the relations between the new Pontificate and the new reign 
in Italy. It has equally ‘been prolific in vague discussion, with the 
sole result of darkening counsel. But one point it has made abun- 
dantly clear, and it is that continental populations and their 
Oabinets, not excluding Austria or even the Porte itself, have made 
up their minds to give events plenty of time to shape themselves in 
the East, and if England go to war with Russia, to leave the two 
rivals to. fight it out. 

In England itself the original exuberance of the warlike sentiment 
has been steadily dwindling since the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed. The fire-eating zealots who dispersed Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
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following in Hyde Park on Sunday, the 9th of March, made them- 
selves as much objects of ridicule as their opponents. We no longer 
hear even the fierce sneers at the claims of humanity, which for 
months before March were the retort to the generous indignation 
against the Porte which had been stirred by the outrages in 
Bulgaria. The sneers have died away, and so has even much, 
though not all, of the passion for war for fighting’s own sake. But 
it may be questioned if Englishmen can have much satisfaction in 
the calmer temper, which is simply a settled determination to bare 
for nothing besides what arc imagined to be purely British interests. 
National self-love and the faith of nations in themselves are a 
useful clement in the world's economy. Certainly Europe would 
benefit by the payment of all proper regard to (rue British interests, 
l^iit it has been hard to discover during the last few weeks that 
anything else was commonly understood by British interests than 
that England has an interest in compelling tho world to stand still. 
Passion has a license to be blind, and the attitude of the unreflecting 
portion of our countrymen was intclligiblo wlicn, in tho first shock 
of tho march of the llussian army on Constantinople, tho cry was 
simply for resistance to Ilussia without thought what was to be done 
with Turkey. ^^ow that a cold consideration for the special 
interests of England has monopolized the mind, it is unpardonable 
that a large party in the country should be resolved to wrest tho 
task of reconstruction out of tho hands of tho Czar, yet waste not a 
thought oil substituting a reconstruction scheme of its own. 

A remarkable feature of tho past month has been the manner in 
which tho pressure of tho Eastern (Question has blurred party Unes 
and distinctions. A still stranger feature has been tho temporary 
occultation of the personal influence of individual statesmen. It is 
difficult to remember that so short a time has passed since Mr. 
Gladstone stirred all England, when tho serene indifference is 
observed with which it is discussed whether his letter to the Liberals 
of Greenwich may not signify final retirement from public life. But 
the greater weight attached to his rival's name is chiefly formal. 
Liberals and Conservatives who desire a policy of action, however 
blind and inconsequential, may choose to appropriate the authority 
of Lord Beaconsfield to their views, and to assume a radical differ- 
ence between his policy and Lord Derby’s ; but they do not affect to 
be guided by his judgment ; they only applaud him for an imaginary 
agreement with theirs, which is as likely as not to be disavowed as 
soon as an occasion offers. Lord Carnarvon’s secession at any other 
period would have shaken the Cabinet to its fall ; if it has been less 
by far than a nine days’ wonder at this time, it is not that the 
ministry is strong, but that a Cabinet which has no settled 
principles of policy can bear defection more easily than one which 
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lias a policy, and finds protests raised within itsdf against its 
oonrse. As for Lord S^bury, whose proposals at the Confer- 
ence of Constantinople have now been in some of their most 
essential points achieved by the Bussians at San Ste&no, he has 
vouchsafed no opinion whatever during the month of March on 
the Preliminary Treaty of Peace. Two continental statesmen have 
exercised a far greater personal influence than the English Ministers, 
or the front Opposition bench. Count Andrassy has maintained unity 
in Austrian, policy, notwithstanding the contradictory tendencies of 
the several elements in the empire and its Court. But it has been 
by pledging himself not to use the resources put in his power. 
Prince Bismarck has kept the views of Oermany on the Eastern 
crisis in a state of solution by inspiring his admirers with a belief 
that whatever happens will have been foreseen and in a way prepared 
by him, and that Germany will in some mode or other gain by the 
result. 

The place of the post month in history will be due to the 
signature at its commencement of the Preliminary Treaty of San 
Stefano. Neither England nor Europe at large cfn have much 
pleasure in recalling the shifting emotions and diplomatic manoeuvres 
which followed. The Great Powers had a clear title, gained by 
treaty and confirmed by their neutrality in the war, to have the 
results of the war submitted to them for approval or rejection. 
But to have a right to reject or modify, they were bound to under- 
stand their own joint mind, and to bo prepared to offer an alternative 
joint scheme for replacing by something sounder the rained edifice 
of the Ottoman Empire. The negotiations for a Congress revealed 
that Europe was as startled by a collapse, which had always been 
declared to be a certainty, as by the fall of Franco at Sedan. The 
Congress of Berlin may discover a substitute fur the Porto ; but the 
chaotic bewilderment of nations and statesmen at the news that 
Bussia, when absolutely victorious, was not more modest in her 
demands than when Turkey was showing herself an equal antagonist, 
is not of a nature to in^ire confidence. 


MmX 26, 1878. 
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THE EASTERN^ CRISIS. 

When the world is listening for the first gun, the task of the monthly 
writer on current events is not easy. To-morrow may cancel 
Avhat is written to-day. Before these lines are through the press 
the country may be at war. That war can be declared by England 
is .scarcely possible, because England has no assignable ground for 
declaring it. She has received neither wrong nor insult. Of the 
interests spccificdtas hers (though she has no more natural right to 
regulate the destinies of Constantinople than those of Rome) not one 
has been touched, and in spite of bitter provocation the language of 
the Czar and his ministers has remained studiously amicable and 
respectful. If it is not to the interest and honour of England but 
to the public law of Europe that wrong has been done, it is for 
Europe not for England to declare war. But as the Times says, the 
danger lies not so much in the diplomatic situation as in the position 
of the armaments which arc confronting each other on the Bosphorus, 
and which by their proximity, in the mood in which their nations 
are, may any day produce a collision. And this danger again is 
indicative of another and a deeper danger. The pretext on which 
the British fleet was sent to Constantinople — the protection of 
British life and property — ^was manifestly feigned, no peril to British 
life and property having existed for a moment, and no other govern- 
ment having felt it necessary to take a similar measure of precaution. 
A pretext which is manifestly feigned suggests the presence of a real 
motive which is not avowed ; and it was remarked by a speaker in 
the House of Commons that there is an influence which throughout 
these transactions has been at work to baffle pacific effort and to draw 
the country into war. That which was clearly foreseen, must have 
been intended ; and the possibility of a coUision between the arma- 
ments on the Bosphorus must have been clearly foreseen. 

One thing, however, at least there is wUch no to-morrow cm 
caned, let all the powers of evil do their worst. The Ottoman 

TOL. xxiii. y.s. X X 
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Empire has received its deathblow. The process of actual dissolution 
may bo quick or slow. To restore the power of the Turk is appa- 
• rently the present object of the British Government, which may 
possibly achieve a sufficient measure of success to sully the honour 
of the British nation. But the despotism of Bomba or that of the 
King of Hanover has a better chance of resurrection than that of the 
Turk after a great military catastrophe. To retrieve such a reverse 
there is no energy of a united nation, no buoyant resources, not 
oven an organized government. Those who called upon Turkey for 
reforms forgot that she had no meaud’of carrying them into effect, her 
only political and administrative system being in fact the domination 
of the Mussulman. The Ottoman Empire was in the camp of Osman 
Pacha. Those armaments created with money out of which the 
Turk had swindled tho Briiisli investor were the last. Bankruptcy 
will now complete the work begun by the Bussian sw'ord. In a few 
years tho army will be a scarecrow and tho ironclads will bo old iron, 
Greece had better W'ait for that time, now that she has let slip the 
opportunity of tho war. Instead of grappling w’ith the stricken 
tiger, she had better let him die. Die he must ; in all parts of his 
disjointed empire the fatal blow is already felt ; and the doom of such 
empires, when their militarj^ pow'cr has once bitten iho dust, is 
written in tho most decisive records of history. If, with all those 
machinations going on, tho time has not yet come for unqualified 
rejoicing, the end is not the less sure. The councils of diplomatic 
selfishness have been confounded and will be again confounded by 
forces which arc stronger than diplomacy, and which work in favour 
of humanity. Woven anew, the web will onljrbe rent and scattered 
more completely than before. The Ottoman yoke is broken, and 
over the regions which tho Ottoman has for centuries desolated, 
blighted, and defiled may bloom again, as it bloomed before, a rich 
and varied civilisation, pouring anew the tribute of its wealth into 
the material and moral treasure of mankind.^ 

This revolution is clear gain. If there is a thmg decisively 
proved by tho experience of history, it is that Islam, the military 
religion of a plundering Bedouin, extend its borders as widely as you 
will, settle it as lung as you please, plr cb at its command^wealth and 
^ves to the utmost measure of its lust, never can produce civilisa- 
tion — moral, political, or even material. Industry, liberty, science, 
progress of every kind, are essentially alien to it. Militarism, des- 
potism, fatalism, polygamy, concubinage, slavery, cleave to it as 
ports of its nature, every w'here and in all times. Its vaunted mono- 

t 

(1) li any one wantB another cloud of witnesses to tho character of Ottoman rule, we 
commend to him Mr. MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern Question, where, among 
other things, he will find Mr. Layard the traveUer confronted with Mr. Layard the 
dmbasBsdw. 
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theism is unzeal : its Allah is the power who gives the world over as 
a prey to Islam. It has no idea of Mon, or of the relations between 
men and God, such as real, monotheism has. Its morality is vitiated 
and paralysed as a motive power by the admixture of the most abject 
ceremonie^sm ; posture, pilgrimages, and ablutions, with their most 
frivolous details, being placed on a level with the weightier matters 
of its Law, and the value of prayer being assessed by ah absurd tariff 
according to the place in which it is mode.^ Of all systems it seems 
to be about the most effectual for destroying spiritual, moral, social, 
and political life ever devised bj^man ; and its history — the history 
of genuine Mahometanism — ^has been the rush of conquest followed 
by the stagnation of decay. If there has been life in Mahometan' 
communities, it has been life imparted from without, not generated 
by Islam : the brief glories of Baghdad were the glories of rational- 
ism, and the same may be said of the best period of Delhi. That to 
an African fetish worsliippcr Mahometanism may bo elevating, is 
possible; to any people above an African fetish worshipper it is 
degradation. Neither in the way of addition nor of modification, 
neither by tempering infusion nor by stimulating antagonism, can 
IsL^ui be of the slightest use to the roUgious, mordl, domestic, social, 
or political life sf Christendom. If Mr. Cowen or any one else 
thinks it can, let him tell us how, and point out the experience on 
which his belief is founded. 

Feoplo seem to think that the IMussulmau is a paragon of religious 
toleration, and that in defending liim against Russia or Greece, they 
arc defending religious liberty. No doubt the Turk is tolerant. Ho 
tolerates the misbelief of the rayah, just us the slave-owner tolerated 
the blackness of the Negro, and as the Norman lord tolerated the 
Saxon blood of the villein. It is his exclusive orthodoxy that gives' 
him a title to the land of the misbelievers, to the fruits of their 
labour, to their wives and daughters, to the daily delight of setting 
his feet upon their necks. He has no passionate desire to force upon 
them the true religion ; he is satisfied with making them, as the 
professors of a false religion, his slaves in this world, with the com- 
fortable assurance that they will suffer the punishment of their mis-* 
belief in the world to come. Only, if they attempt .to obtain the 
rights of man, he puts in force against them with pious energy the 
precept of the Koran which bids him smite unbelievers with the 
sword. The demand so often urged by the Christian powers upon 
the Porte of civil equality for the Christian was, we repeat, a demand 
for' the abolition of Islam. That the state of things which will take 
the place of Turkish intolerance is likely at first to be altogether 

(1) See Major Duiie Osborn’s Inlam under the Caliphs of Baghdad, which, with his 
other work, Islam under the Arabs, we would- strongly commend to the notice of iuij^ 
who may not be already acquainted with them. 

X X 2 
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edifying, or such as enlightened Liberalism would desire, we by no 
means affirm ; an improvement it cannot fail to be. As to Kussia, 
we know by experience that though bigoted in her national faith, 
she is not propagandist, and that so far as her influence extends wo 
may expect a real toleration of all religions which do not resist the 
government. The persecution in Poland has been j)oliticul ; and 
matters there have been made much worse by the action of the 
Papacy, which fajis the flamo of insurrection in I’oland from the same 
motives which lead it to support tlic worst of despotisms elsewhere. 

Within the short space c»f twenty years we have seen the triumph 
of Italian unity and independence ; the unification of Germany and 
her liberation from the Austrian incubus as well as from a domestic 
brood of petty despots ; tlio al^olition of slavery in the United States ; 
the establishment of a republic in France ; a revolution the net result 
of which is decidedly favourable to civil and religious liberty in 
Spain ; and the overthrow of the Ottoman Einjnre. liberals need not 
desjiair, though a back-stream may bo just now running in England. 
Toryism cannot appear more firmly seated in power than did Pona- 
partism on the very eve of its fall. 

Great has been the deliverance : groat and deathless is the grati- 
tude due to those who have wrought it with their blood, let jealousy 
cast upon their graves all the calumnies and insults that it may. 

, No doubt selfish motives largely mingled with the sympathy of the 
Russian people for their oppressed kinsmen and fellow’-Christians. 
There was the desire, not unnatural surely in the eyes of English- 
. men, to wipe out the disgrace of the Crimean war. There was the 
desire, ever present, of a young and growing nation to make its way 
to ail open sea. Rut that there was also an impulse us unselfish us 
national impulses usually arc, will hardly be questioned, unless we 
assume that the possibility of generous action is confined to England, 
and that the profession of disinterested motives on the part of any 
other nation must of course be only a cloak for self-aggrandisement. 
Pluck as many leaves from the wreath of the deliverer as in common 
justice you can, still the deliverer has earned his wreath ; ho has 
earned it perhaps as fairly as a foreign deliverer fver did. Who 
doubts cither that diplomatic and personal objects mingled with 
sympathy for the oppressed Protestiints of England in the breast of 
William of Orange, or that the sympathy of "William of Orongo for 
the oppressed Protestants was sincere ? The motives of everj'body 
are mixed, and everybody is liable to uncharitable judgments 
accordingly. Tho Marquis of Salisbury’s remarkable change of 
* front, and his completo submission to a leadership which he has 
denounced in W'ords never retracted as utterly untrustworthy and 
dishonest, are due no doubt to a sincere conversion; but it is as 
certain that they have brought him, in appearance at least, nearer 
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to tlie contested prize of the succession, as it is that the war with 
Turkey has brought Russia nearer to an open sea. 

Great has been the deliverance, but terrible has been its price. 
The havoc, the slaughter, the agony, even of a war in which the 
Turk is one of the combatants, are not all, perhaps not the worst. 
There is besides the loosing of the fiend of war, the reawakening of 
those hellish passions to the gradual repression of which wo owe our 
progress, such as it has been, in civilisation. Probably tho evil is 
increased by the new machinciy^of telegraphs, war correspondence, 
illustrated papers, which makes us eye-witnesses of tho distant 
struggle. Into tho present war fever, enters, if wo mistake not, 
besides tho ordinary ingredients of national pugnacity, something of 
the excitement' of tho arena, generated* by the daily si)ectaclos of the 
last year. 

And perhaps not the whole nor even half of the price has been 
paid yet. There arc men, no doubt, who will go with a light 
heart into a war with Russia, as with a light heart they have 
done their utmost to provoke it. Tho habitual practice through a 
long life of selfish intrigue, without tho slightest regard to the 
j)ublic interest, will render a man callous at last oven to tho fearful 
responsibilitj’’ of (Iragging a country into war. But no heart in 
which English blood runs, and in which a care for English blood 
resides, can bo light with such a prospect beforo us. Tho present 
generation of Englishmen docs not know what war is: even tho 
cider part of it has scon no Avar but tlio Crimean, in which, by tho 
combined fleets of England and France, the Russian navy was shut 
up in port. Not an English ship was then captured, English trade 
felt scarcely any interruption, and to all, except those who happened to 
have husbands, fathers, or brothers in the field, tho conflict was an 
exciting drama, enacted on a distant shore. Of the powers which 
were our allies in that war, the French Empire, which notoriously 
acted in its own interest and from motives unshared by the nation, is 
now in its grave of infamy. Sardinia took part merely for the sake 
of obtaining European standing and securing aid for tho cause of 
Italian independence, and she is now merged in Italy. No nation 
but our own has, or imagines itself to have, any interest in making 
the Eastern Mediterranean a British bay ; and though the treaties, 
or the rags and tatters that remain of them after the Turkish de- 
fiance of the Conference, the war between Turkey and Russia, and 
the virtual forcing of the Dardanelles by England, are nominally 
recognised as still binding by tho signatories, it is manifest that no 
mere signatory will draw the sword in their defence. To goad 
England on, in defence of “the public law of Europe," and “the 
menaced independence of nations," many of our friends arc ready, 
especially those ardent lovers of right who, if the English carrying- 
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trade were cut up, would come in for a large share of that trade. 
But our only alliance would be the miserable one with Austria, 
whose association with a Tory govonimcnt of England for the 
purpose of curtailing a work of liberation is a curious recurrence of 
old times. The next sick man ” Austria has been called. She 
reminds us rather of the Old Man of the Sea, throttling with the 
unrelenting grip of liis withered limbs the unhappy Sindbad of 
liberty and progress. Germany has succeeded in casting her off ; 
Italy has succeeded in casting lier Still she rides like a night- 
mare the comiuiinities of Eastern Europe. All life and growth in 
her neighbourhood are dangerous to her heterogeneous and rickety 
frame, but esp(jciiilly the life and growth of Sclav States ; and if she 
can clicck those, she euros little for the Vardanolles, less still for 
Suez and Batoiiin, and nothing at all for public law. It would be 
manifest madness on her part to make a mortal enemy of Russia, 
against wliom an English alliances can afford her no permanent pro- 
tection. She will i)rol)ably take what she wants for herself and 
bo gone. Lord Derby has told us his mind about her value as an 
ally, with the frankness wliich is the a])panago of resignation, and 
though Lord Salisbury docs not find the facts upon which Lord 
Derby’s opinion is based in the archives of the Foreign Office, they 
are to be found in tlic archives of history. 

‘‘This will bo an Indian war” — so wrote a correspondent of the 
Timcfty advocating the employment of Indian troops. Yes, the 
Crimean war was an Indian war ; the Abyssinian vrar, which cost 
nine millions, was an Indian war ; and if the present imbroglio ends 
in a rupture, this will be an Indian war also. That fact is marked 
by the appearance on the scene of the barbarian mercenaries whose 
presenco cannot fail to lend a savage character to European warfare, 
and whoso sinister figures may prove the heralds of a still more 
fatal influence to be exercised by the Indian Empire on the free 
country with which, under an evil star, it has since the fall of the 
Company been becoming politically blended. When the dissolution 
of Turkey appeared imminent, the first act of the British Government 
was, not to cull the guardians of European la' ''into conference upon 
the general danger, but to pounce upon the Suez Canal. For India 
England has sullied her escutcheon and degraded her foreign policy 
by complicity with the domination of the Turk. For India she, the 
land of liberators and philanthropists, has shut upon the Christian 
communities of Eastern Europe the gate of their cruel and loathsome 
prison-house. That we may convert and civilise India, we mai nt a i n 
the rule of Islam and barbarism in Bulgaria. So curious are the 
results when conquest undertakes to be moral. 

Why the Eastern Mediterranean should be deemed so much more 
importout than all the rest of the line ; why a maritime power at 
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Gonstantinoplo should be supposed to threaten our eonummication 
with Suez so much more than a maritime power at Brest, TouIoHi 
C adiz, or Brindisi — ^we never have been able to see. But such is the 
established belief. It is assumed as a cardinal principle of our 
policy, and wo have learned to exalt it into a principle of European 
law, that no great power, especially no great maritime power, but 
our own shall be allowed to exist in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Bussia being in this respect the one object of present alarm, the 
Dardanelles were to be locked against her, and the Ottoman Empire, 
with all its barbarism and vilencss, was to be maintained in order that 
it might keep the key. On the other hand, Russia was inevitably 
impelled forwards by the almost 'idtiil necessity of reaching an open 
sea, as well us by a religious idea and* by the sympathy of her people 
with their kindred. Jleiicc arose a eonflict as irrepressible as that 
between freedom and slavery in the United States. 

Still there were two courses. One course was to fight Bussia ; 
the other was to make her our friend. The first of these policies is 
one of evcr-rccurring and interminable war. Thwart Bussia, combine 
against her, boat her, throw her back — ^bcat Her even as severely, 
tlirow her back as far as you did with the help of France, Turkey, 
and Sardinia in i!lic Crimean war — at the first opportunity, impell^ 
by the dictate of nature, her eighty millions will resume their march. 
She will join or foment every comhination against you. She will 
watch for the moment •when you have other enemies on your hands. • 
You will have many foes, she will have only one. She will paralyse 
your action in Wostcni Europe, and in America, if any American 
complications arise. She wdll convert into a reality the bugbear of 
Russian intrigue in India, especially if she finds that India furnishes 
troops to repress her advance in Europe. Her military propensities 
will be continually intensified, and the tempering influence of com- 
merce and peaceful progress on her character will be always retarded 
by the conflicts. All the energies of your empire will be absorbed 
by the struggle against that which after all must come. It will be 
the labour of Sisyphus, only with the certainty of being crushed by 
the stone at last. 

The other course which was open to us before the Crimean war, 
and as we believe before the lato Busso-Turkish war, was to accept 
the existence of Russian power in the Eastern Mediterranean os 
inevitable, and to make Bussia our friend. In no way and in no 
port of the w'orld did the interests of the two nations really clash, 
while commercially there was everything to bind them together. 
The assumption that they must collide in Asia because their empires 
are conterminous, though with an immense mountain wall, or desert 
spaces as good as any mountain wall, between them, is childish. 
Russian invasion of India is a bugbear scouted by every cool-headed 
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and competent judge, while the falsified dispatches of Sir Alexander 
Bumes remain a shameful monument of the vain efforts to procure 
evidence of Russian intrigue made by the British intriguers who 
thrust their country into the Afghan w'ar. In fact, before the 
Crimean war, Russia was the one cordial friend on whom England 
could reckon in Europe. To political liberty in Europe Czar 
Nicholas was an enemy, to England he was none. The offer of Egypt 
and Crete was not a mark of hostility. But Louis Napoleon and 
Palmerston were resolved, each for jiis own objects, that there should 
be a war. What the war -was about, not ono of those who were 
responsible for it could ever clearly say. We were told in general 
terms, as wo are now, that wo were ligliting to uphold public right 
and truth against a great conspirator and a giant liar ; but of all the 
strange associates with wliom lionest men ever found themselves 
upholding public right and truth against conspirators and liars, the 
strangest was the late linipcror of the French. 

The Crimean war loft a dark shadow of enmity and suspicion, 
across whicli, avc admit, it was not easy to step. Still an English 
statesman, as we believe, would have stepped across it when he saw 
the Eastern crisis inevKably coming, if he had been thinking of 
England and humanity, not of himself. The* Czar Alexander 
frankly held out his hand, and it was and still remains a hand 
unsullied by anything that could afford the slightest justification for 
questioning liis sincerity, llis character as a man of honour stands 
as high as any in Europe. That he j)lcdged himself in the late war 
not to annex any territorj'^, so that he has broken his pledge by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, is a mere calumny, though its repetition has 
unfortunately had a great effect. Before the war, when his inten- 
tions were questioned, ho disclaimed in a general way the “ desire ” 
of territorial aggrandisement. When the war had begun, he said 
that he would not take more than the portion of Bessarabia wrested 
from him in 1856> and Batoum with its territory, provided that he 
was not obliged to carry the war south of the Balkans. Having 
been obliged, by the obstinacy of the Turkish resistance, to carry 
the war south of the Balkans, ho has added t ^Batoum Ears, as any 
other belligerent, whose sacrifices were increased, would have exacted 
some increase of compensation. Not long before, he had shown his 
desire for friendly relations with England by marrying his only 
daughter to an English prince. Nor, in spite of the attitude of 
constant suspicion and scarcely veiled hostility assumed towards him 
by our Government, the insults cast on him, his father’s memory, and 
his army by Court biographers, the torrent of calumnious abuse 
which, throughout their long and desperate struggle, has been poured 
on him and on his people, and which rivalled the torrent formerly 
poured on the American Republic, has he allowed himself personally, 
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or any one who represented him» to depart from the language of 
perfect friendliness and courtesy. Twice — ^through Lord A. Loftus» 
and again through Colonel Wellesley — ^he has personally sent cordial 
messages of amity and reassurance, though on the first occasion his 
message was suppressed, and he was met with insulting bluster. In 
June, 1877, he took our Oovernment into his confidence, and with 
the strongest expressions of his wish for a good understanding with 
them, communicated to them the project of a treaty which was iden- 
tical, so far as wo can see, in ull giatcrial respects with the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and against which they entered no protest at the 
time, on the ground of llritish interests or any other interests; 
scorning, on the coiiti*ary, rather to regard it with satisfaction.^ His 
reign bears not u trace of territorial ambition ; it has been devoted 
to great internal refonns, one of them of the most stupendous magni- 
tude and difficulty. Poland he has held, as >vo have held Ireland, 
because an evil destiny had made it a part of his iiihcritanco, but 
this no more prevents his liberating Bulgaria than it prevented our 
liberating Spain. An autocrat he is, and as such, perhaps, a natural 
object of aversion to liibcrals who liavo not philosophy enough to 
discriminate between the autocracy which is legitimate and that 
which is usurped, Aie autocracy which is reactionary and that which 
is practically progressive. But for the leaders of the Tory party 
and the Prime Minister who, since he ceased to bo a Chartist, has 
always been liostilo to freedom, and notably the bitter enemy of 
* Italian independence, the Emancipator of the Serfs was surely 
Liberal enough. Or have our Tories caught an inkling of the fapt that 
Bussia, though she has started late, is really a power of progress, 
while, mankind being rid of the French Empire, the Tory aristocracy 
of England is now likely to be the great power of reaction ? 

The Czar, in demanding that justice should bo done to the Chris- 
tian populations, had clearly right on his side — treaty right and 
right which was above treaties. lie had treaty right on his side, 
because justice to the Christian populations was an essential condition 
of the whole treaty arrangement, and witliout it the treaties would 
have been more scrolls of iniquity, and morally void ; at least we 
suppose few Englishmen are yet cynical enough to contend with Sir 
II. Elliot that the strong arc warranted in making compacts compel- 
ling, in their interest, the weak to submit to oppression. He had a 
right above treaties on his side, because the cry of the oppressed is, 
and ever will be, in itself a sufficient warrant for aiding them to him 
who has the power to do so, especially if ho is bound to them by 
kinship or by any natural tie. That the Christian populations were 

(1) Mr. Layard, of courao, objected violently, and urged on his client the Porte to its 
utter ruin. But it does not appear that Mr. Ijayard*s objections wore endorsed by the 
Govemment. 
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oppressed; and most grievously oppressed — ten times more grievously 
oppressed than wo English were when we called in William of 
Orange — it is not open to any one who took part in the Conference 
of Constantinople to deny. When a government, in place of law and 
police, imports a horde of murderous savages to keep down its sub- 
jects, its character and the condition of the people who are ruled by 
it need no laborious investigation. That tlie discontent of a popula- 
tion denied the rights of men was all the work of secret societies, 
and that the Czur got up massacrps in order that he might have a 
pretext for intervention, arc stories which cannot bo confuted, but 
may bo allowed to float down the kennel to the cesspool of oblivion. 

Did the Czar show an cageu* desire for war rather than for peaceful 
reform and re-settlement ? Doth Lord A. Loftus and Lord Salisbury 
have attested in the strongest terms his personal desire for peace. 
But his case does not rest merely on their attestation. Ilis pacilic 
disposition, his moderation, his willingness to act not alone but with 
the rest of Europe, and to be guided by the common councils, will be 
held hereafter by all impartial judges to have been proved by his 
submission of the case to a European Conference, by his loyal 
co-operation with the other powers at that Conference, and by the 
reasonable, and more than reasonable, character of the terms which, 
with their concurrence, he pressed upon tho Porte. Why did not 
the Conference succeed in averting war ? Why did the Turk set 
Eiiropcun justice at defiance ? Lord Derby did not hesitate after- 
wards to assert that the blame rested on llussia, because she had* 
mobilised her army, though his own colleague and ambassador has 
said that Bussia was “ the motive power of the Conference.” The 
Conference failed because Sir Henry Elliot was kept at Constanti- 
nople; because the ministerial press in England with one voice 
abetted the Turk in his resistance ; because Lord Derby conveyed to 
tho Porto, behind the backs of those with whom he professed to be 
co-operating in the effort to bring it to reason, an assurance, received 
by the Grand Vizier “ with deep gratitude,” that so far as England 
was concerned there should be no coercion. That the Czar was left 
to do the work alone was due, not to any r achinations of his, but to 
conduct on the part of the British Government which in the case of 
Bussia would have been denounced as perfidy. 

Posterity, we have little doubt, will say. You ought if you were 
statesmen to have stepped across tho shadow, to have token the 
Czar’s hand and acted frankly and honourably with him so lonjg as 
he acted frankly and honourably with you. If he proved faithless, 
you hod your sword at last. Easy the new settlement would not 
have been. Easy it never can be to regulate the destinies of distant 
communities of which you are not the keepers, and which nature has 
in no way given into your hand. But a new settlement then would 
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have been easy compar^ with a new settlement now. It would 
have naturally taken the form of a further extension of piuctical 
emancipation to the Sclavs, countervailed by a corresponding extension 
of the territory of Greece. England would have gone in with 
Greece instead of Turkey, liberty instead of tyranny, youth instead 
of decrepitude, hope instead of despair, for her client, and her policy 
would have been a resumption of that of her more generous and 
her wiser days. That the Turk would have resisted pressure vigo- 
rously put upon him by England,^u88ia, Greece, and the Christian 
principalities combined, while his own empire heaved with domestic 
insurrection, seems utterly incredible. lie must have seen that the 
British fleet would cut his empire in two, while an overwhelming 
force would descend on him from the Banubo. Vigorous action on 
the part of England Avould probably have determined the concur- 
rence of Austria. The Turk of Constantinople is not the resolute 
fanatic of Plevna : lie would have been content with a lease for life of 
his corruption. If he was filled with “ deep gratitude ” by the pro- 
mise that England would take no part in coercing him, ho would have 
been filled with equal fear by the firm announcement that she would. 

Our Government having declined to act with the Czar, the course 
of events was certain. War between Itussia and Turkey, a desperate 
resistance on the part of the Turk, at last a Bussian victory, with a 
corresponding extension of Russian influence and proportionate de- 
mands for a war indemnity, cither in the shape of money or of terri- 
tory. Any chance which might have been loft of modifying the 
Russian terms by amicable representulions in the general interests 
of Europe was forfeited by the hostile attitude at once assumed by 
our Government, the irritating speeches of the Primo Minister, and 
the presence of Mr. Layard at Constantinople as the bottle-holder of 
the Turk. Another consequence almost equally certain was the 
ruin of our special clients the Greeks, who were restrained from 
sharing in the Russian victory, and arc now being crashed by the 
Turk, whom neither England nor Russia dares to estrange. If any- 
body in power wanted to bring about a situation which would almost 
infallibly lead us into war, much credit is due to him for his states- 
manship. Otherwise it is difiiciilt to see how the course of events 
could have been more imfortunately guided, or tho practical objects 
of statesmanship more completely thrown away. Tho Suez Canal 
shares are ours ; but the Ottoman Empire has fallen without any 
new settlement in its place; the chance of Greece is lost; and 
Russia, which must be the great power in those parts, has been 
made our enemy for ever. As to the torrents of blood, tho hideous 
sum of human agony, the widespread devastation, the long legacy 
of hatred which already the conflict has entailed, we do not know 
whether to high diplomacy these are subjects of much concern. 
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In the personal character of the Czar, his honour, his humanity, 
his love of peace, the deep sense of responsibility which must have 
been produced by his lon^ life of care, his good feeling, apparently 
not yet quite extinguished towards this country, lies about the best 
remaining hope for the nations of getting through this imbroglio 
without again making the earth a charnel-house and once more 
sowing broadcast the seeds of future quarrels and calamities. Every 
right-minded man must surely see that it is the duty of those on 
whom this tremendous responsibility towards England and humanity 
rests, to spare the Czar’s honour as much as possible, to make allow- 
ance for the position in wdiich he lias been placed by all the abuse 
and insult that have been jioured on him and his people, and 
Btrengtheu his liaiids in restnuining, if lie will, the excited passions of 
his army and his people. Instead of this our new Foreign Minister 
exhibits his litoraiy gifts in drawing up a manifesto by which the 
Eussians arc warned that England takes exception to every article 
of the Treaty of San Stefaiio, and will do her best, if the Congress 
meets, to rob Eussia of all the fniits of her victories. 

Besides the general deliverance from Turkey, the experience of the 
last eighteen months has given England one or two useful lessons 
which the chances of to-morrow' cannot annul. She has scon once more 
the inherent tendencies of aristocratic government. When the Tories 
returned to power, if you had said that a war policy and war expen- 
diture Avould return with them, j'ou would have been treated as a 
party slanderer. Yet the law of nature has vindicated itself in this 
case us it did in the case of the military empire in France, wdiich, 
at its advent, proclaimed itself, and perhaps sincerely, to be peace. 
So it is, and so it will be till in the conduct of our affairs the in- 
dustrial clement fairly gets the better of the aristocratic. In an 
apology for aristocracy w^hich has recently proceeded from 
a distinguished pen, the modern institution is treated as a con- 
tinuation of mediievul feudalism with improvements suited to 
our times. We doubt the soundness of this historical position 
generally ; but it is certain that one most serious change has been 
made by the abolition of militaiy scrvic J That obligation, im- 
posed on the members of the great council of the nation, was an 
important check on foreign wars. The struggle between the king 
and the barons w'hich gave us the Great Charter was brought 
about by the refusal of the barons to follow the king’s standard to 
France. The reckless foreign wars of Edward III. and his son were 
made not with the feudal militia, but with armies composed of men 
partly pressed, partly hired, and commanded by professional soldiers, 
such 08 Manny, Calverley, and the Captal de Buch, Even the Black 
Prince, however, though he w'as neither the- most stainless nor the 
most beneficent character in history, was not a sybarite patronising 
a spirited policy of carnage ; he was a gallant soldier; he wore his 
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Garter where he won it ; and though ho dragged peasants from their 
homes for the objects of his ambition, he at least risked his life with 
theirs. If the firing of the first gun wero to be the signal for all 
tho titled members of the Stafford House Oommitteo to embark for 
Gallipoli, or the Baltic, we may depend upon it the powder would 
bo damped. But as it is wc have on one side of the picture a field 
heaped with death, mutilation, and agony, shattered limbs, ghastly 
wounds, convulsions, lock-jaw, piteous cries for water, whilo the 
death-roll is on its way to tho unconscious widows and orphans of 
many a cottage ; on tho other side we have his grace’s breakfast* 
table, at which, to the other morning luxuries, is added that of a 
highly exciting newspaper, as well as a proud glow of satisfaction at 
the thought of the patriotic policy of which his grace has been a pro- 
minent supporter in the Houso of Lords. Nor do the owners of 
great estates feel tho pinch of war taxation any more than they face 
the shot. Except those general sentiments of humanity, which they 
no doubt possess in as large a measure as other men, but which are 
liable in their case to be overruled, not merely by pugnacity and 
national ambition, but by the instinctive feeling that militarism is 
the best support of aristocracy, these men, whom tho country has 
allowed again to get its destinies into their hands, have nothing to 
prevent their pursuing a policy ruinous to industry, not only 
because it brings wasteful expenditure and interruption of commerce, 
but because by estranging from us the hearts of nations, it closes 
, their ports against our trade. A pacific and kindly policy is the 
only road to Free Trade ; nations will not relax their tariffs in order 
to provide an aggressive power with the means of domineering over 
tho W’orld. 

Lord Derby upbraids the English people with a variableness of 
mood which precludes a consistent foreign policy. Tho English 
people might find materials for a retort in a speech delivered some 
time ago at King’s Lynn by Lord Derby, in which he condemned 
beforehand, on conclusive grounds, every part of his own recent policy 
on this Eastern question except his resignation of office. But Lord 
Derby, instead of saying that England is always changing her mind, 
should rather say that there are two Englands, the aristocratic and 
industrial, which have different minds because they have different 
interests, and which in questions of foreign policy are always at 
strife with each other. Let industry have its way and it will be easy 
enough to carry on a consistent foreign policy of rational self-defence, 
combined with general non-intervention and friendliness towards 
other nations. 

Again we have received a lesson in the form of a remarkable 
disclosure as to the relations between constitutional government opd 
the personal power of tho Sovereign, especially in questions of peace 
and war. The comments of Verax on the third volume of the Life of 
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the Prince Consort were instructiTO, those of the QuarUrhf Bemgaiet . 
on Yerax are still more so. The Quarterly Itevieicer does not deny 
that the account of the existing state of things drawn by Yerax froni 
the Life is correct. He takes the hull by the horns and maintains 
that this state of things is right. He says that it is ignorance of 
the gravest kind to suppose that the occupant of the oldest throne in 
Europe, surrounded by a boundless prestige, possessed of a vast if 
undefined prerogative, and commanding countless sources of influence, 
could ever sink into the capacity of a mere mechanical register of the 
will of Parliament.” His views as fb the personal power of the Crown 
are very largo indeed ; his views as to its responsibility he has not 
laid before us. If we understand him rightly, he holds that the 
constitution neither affords nor ought to afford us any safeguard 
against the exercise of an influence, and perhaps a decisive influence, 
in a question of peace and war by such a sovereign as George III. 
even when the light of reason was barely flickering in his mind. 
Towards this consummation no doubt the country is again moving, 
and of a series of intrigues the crowning one may bo intended to 
depress the House of Commons and to restore the personal power of 
tho Crown. Some day the Liberals will find themselves again, as in 
former days, in opposition to the Court as well as to the Tory 
aristocracy. If this idea is shocking to them, shocked they must be. 
We are even inclined to suspect that the defence of English liberty, 
and of Parliumeuiary Govoriiracnt, is not unlikely to be rougher work 
during the next lialf-ccntury than it has been during the last. 

Such a tendency of things is, of course, increased by the weakness 
of the Opposition, which has made it almost worse than useless as a 
check upon tho proceedings of the Government in this time of peril ; 
so that the complacent acceptance by the rcx3rcscntativcs of the 
people of a long holiday at tho very crisis of our fate excited no 
indignation, and scarcely any notice. We have already ventured to 
express our mournful conviction that this weakness arises from no 
accidental or transient cause, but from a serious, and probably per- 
manent, divergence between the Whig and Liberal wing. No doubt 
individual Liberals have been carried away ^rom the main body by 
idiosyncrasies of their own, by an exaggerated and exclusive feeling 
about Poland, or by ultra-scientific antagonism to the pretensions of 
Christianity and the fear that a Hussion war of liberation would 
provo a Christian crusade. Nor do we deny that personal eccen- 
tricities and rivalries of various kinds have mournfully attested the 
absence of any leading 'and controlling mind. Still we think it is 
evident that the lino of cleavage in the main has been that which, 
divides Liberals from aristocratic Whigs. The conduct of the 
Whig leaders. Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, towards their 
party is allowed by all to have been as honourable as their position 
has been trying ; but with a party fundamentally united this would 
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hftvo hem. W Temal^ed. . Had fundamental union oaiated, %h ih 
challenge throwA' out by the Ooverninent in its demand for the 
grant of eix millions nught have been met not with mere fiscal 
Directions, whioh urexo liable to obvious misconstruction, but with a 
broad avowal of the policy which the Opposition widied to see 
pursued. By the Whig debandado on that occasion, all Parlia* 
ihentary action was discredited, and nothing was left but the press 
and the equivocal machinery of pi^ular agitation. Nowhere, we 
believe, was there more rejoicing over the triumph of the war party 
in the Cabinet than in Whig circlbs. The secession of the 'V^igs 
commenced after the Reform Bill of 1832 ; it has been going on 
over since ; it is going on now ; its causes are obvious, and no Whig 
scceder has ever returned. We would suggest nothing precipitate 
or ungracious. To no one do wc pay a*sinccror homage than to a 
man who, born in the aristocracy, casts in his lot with the people. 
But if a combination has hopelessly broken up, it is bettor to face 
the fact and provide for the future. Some intelligible basis, and 
some definite object, the party must soon find, or it will become a 
faction and a feeble one. The things which our godfathers and 
godmothers promised for us in our baptism arc excellent, but there 
is no use in puttingsthom into political language and calling them 
the principles of the Liberal party. They command universal 
acquiescence, and move no human being. Every party is a party of 
wisdom and virtue. 

^ A third lesson which these events have taught us, and which the 
nation will perhaps be ready to take into its consideration when 
the series is concluded, is the necessity of placing imder definite 
regulations the prerogative of declaring war. To talk of its being 
sufficiently under the control of Parliament because Parliament can 
withhold supplies is mere hypocrisy, if the Government can declare 
war when Parliament is not sitting, and thus place Parliament 
between the alternatives of granting the supplies and allowing the 
nation to be defeated. Even a formal and definite submission of 
the cause of war to the whole Privy Council would be some security 
against that which threatens us now — a war for which no intelli- 
gible cause can be assigned — a war of blind passion inflamed by 
stockjobbers and worked upon by intrigue — a war for which tho 
signal may at last be given, not by any decision of the national 
mind, however misguided, but a mere physical explosion of the 
elements of mischief which have been brought together at Con- 
stantinople. Matters, we fear, have now passed beyond tho control of 
national reason and morality. At tho end of the dark prospect 
there is just a glimmer of hope that these calamities may^ prove 
blessings in disguise, and that the ultimate result may be,^ not a 
re-enslavement of the Bulgarian, but an emancipation of the Englidi 
people. GfoLDWiN Smith. 
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In the early part of the present year there met at Lyons the annual 
Congress of French Workmen. It was in every sense the counter- 
part of those Tradcs-TTnion Congresses with which we are familiar at 
homo. Delegates were sent from most of the trades and districts of 
France; and during twelve days* every side of the labour question 
was actively debated. Here, if anywhere, we ought to get an 
insight into what is passing in tlic minds of the workmen abroad. 
For more than a year we have watched from day to day the political 
movement of Franco ; but df the yet greater social movement how 
little do wo really know ! I am not aware that any notice has 
appeared in this country of this remarkable gathering; and as I 
have studied for my own instruction the entire mass of the twelve 
days* discussions, I propose to give some account of their character 
and results. 

I shall give an account of the proceedings, not a criticism ; I shall 
neither advocate nor denounce ; and as I shall a\)stain from refuting 
the speakers, I sliall abstain from ridiculing them. To attempt a 
criticism would bo to embark in the discussion of almost every 
problem in economics and in social 2)olitics. It cannot be supposed 
that I make myself responsible for a mass of more or less divergent ^ 
statements, and I must decline the task of discriminating the truths 
or exposing the fallacies. tV'hat we want to know is what is being 
said and done. I know that there is a miserable social cowardice 
abroad which cannot bear to bo told even what things are discussed ; 
which treats those who try to understand, them as if they were the 
authors of dangerous heresies. There is much, it will be seen, in 
the schemes and arguments thrown up in this Congress which is the 
very negation of all that I believe in myself ; but there is much 
which I think deserving of serious thought and active sympathy. 
As a picture of the aspirations of the French workmen it is worthy 
of careful study ; for the future of the workmen of France is, per- 
haps, the most critical factor in the future of civilisation itself. 
Though the Congress, as a whole, seems to me to advance almost no 
way towards the true solution of social problems, as a statement of 
the problems its importance cannot be gainsaid. 

The first impression conveyed is this, that Communism, or indeed 
uny systematic Socialism, is entirely extinct in France. The differ- 
ence is conspicuous between the language now used and that of some 
thirty years ago. The difference too between the tone of these 
Fre|ioh workmen and that of the Germai^ assemblies of the same 
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kind is equally, striking. Communism is noir a German ideal oxcla« 
sively, as will be seen by any one who studies the report of the late 
congress at Gotha. In Lyons neither the name nor the notion 
appears. The decisions of the majority no more attack the general 
principle of property than do those of any English political assembly. 
Many of the best speeches insist on the usefulness of property as an 
institution, and the most brilliant and perhaps the most applauded 
speech is an elaborate defence of private capital, not only as against 
communism, but as against co-operation. There is an active and 
eloquent group who advocate “collectivism," but these stoutly repu- 
diate any intervention of the State; their “collectivism" calls out 
loud protests, and is ultimately rejected by a largo majority. Not 
only is there no systematic communism^ except in the form which 
wc should call universal Co-operation, but thero is no systematic 
socialism of any kind. I mean that no known theory of socialism, 
connected with a jiurticular name or a particular school, is even 
mentioned by the speakers. Throughout the wholo proceedings (so 
far as I can remember) tho names of Fourier, Cabet, L. Blanc, did 
not once occur. Proudhon is quoted, not ns a systematic socialist, 
but for incidental reflections. Auguste Comte is repeatedly cited by 
one speaker, but, with that exception, I do not think that the doc- 
trines of any school, much less the schemes of any practical socialism, 
are advocated by any single delegate. 

And yet the assembly is altogether socialist in ono senso. It is 
* socialist in the sense tliat every man of them insists that tho economic 
relations of society arc not in a healthy state, that they must be trans- 
formed in the future if civilisation is to advance. They cry out that 
tho condition of labour is radically wrong somovlicrc, that it is not 
in a permanent shape at all, and that its condition is often heart- 
rending. They will accept no political compensation, no religious 
consolation, no scientific assurance that it is all as it should be and 
all as it must be. In that sense they are socialists, and talk of the 
social revolution and the social settlement. But on the other hand 
they almost to a man repudiate any settlement by the State, or any 
patent scheme of social regeneration by legislative means. Their 
jealousy, their, so to speak, abhorrence of State interference, would 
quite satisfy Mr. Herbert Spencer. Nor is there a single working 
model of Utopia which inspires the slightest confidence amongst 
them. Tho demands they make of the legislature are matters of 
detail, nearly every ono of which is at work in this country. Their 
general schemes amount to very littlo beyond vague hopes of 
co-operation and the demand for legal freedom of association. The 
picture they paint of industry as it is, is terrible; their determination 
that it shall not remain so for ever is unyielding ; but their projects 
as to how it shall be ended seem as yet but blind yearnings for light 
VOL. XXlll. X.S. Y y 
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— the voice of one crying, " Watchman, what of the night P Will 
the night soon pass P ** Never was a people so much in need of a 
wise guide, so well prepared for guidance, so that it be not the per- 
petual monotonous lio, — It is all very good and right. 

The French Congress is in marked contrast to the English 
assemblies. With us the discussions turn entirely on matters of 
practical legislation ; certain bills before Farllamcnt are to bo sup- 
ported or opposed ; certain official inquiries, regulations, or conces- 
sions are demanded. Nine- tenths of what goes on in an English 
Trades-Union Congress has relation to the IIousc or the Home Office. 
There is nothing of tluj kind at Lyons. There not a single bill 
pending at Versailles is even mentioned throughout the discussions; 
no reference to a single parliamentary party or even politician ; 
there is not a public man, not a single employer, not a public writer 
with wliom tho Congress has the smallest relation, or in whom it 
seems to put the slightest confidence. Tho Badicals, the extreme 
Loft, are all treated as being just as hostile as the extreme Bight; 
the most ultra-republican journals, including that of M. Bochefort, 
are utterly repudiated ; indeed, M. Bochefort is called the Bed 
Jesuit; nor is there a single capitalist who seems to bo in tho 
slightest degree of contact with them. Now im England wo know 
there are dozens of members of Parliament, and oven members of 
governments, and tliat on both sides, from whom tho bills of our 
workmen’s congresses receive active support ; at every annual meet- 
ing there are great employers and great capitalists, public men and , 
public writers, in constant intercourse with them. Men in the same 
position as Mr. ]3ras.sey, Mr. Mimdclla, Mr. Forster, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. yamucl IMorloy, Lord Lichfield, Mr. Hughes, and the like, 
are utterly unknown in the French movement. Tho idea of popular 
Conservative employers is still more completely incomprehensible. 
Such a man as Mr. Cross*, a Conservative Minister of the Interior, 
legalising trades-unions and codifying tho vast network of factory 
legislation, would indeed be a portent in France. It is clear that the 
legislature in France is immensely behind that of England in its 
interest in labour questions ; that the poli'^cal and powerful classes 
in France are in no sort of real contact with the W'orkmGn ; and that 
great employers or great landowners having their confidence can 
hardly be said to exist. One cannot fail to see how far more truly 
tho governing classes in England in their own way sympathise with, 
and work at, the great social problems ; how much less sharp is the 
antagonism of class hero ; how much tho English labourers owe to 
that mass of protective legislation, against which the men and 
women with a crotchet are so urgent in protesting. At Lyons, 
M. Gamhetta is simply a bourgeois politician ; M. de Marcere is 
simply a continuation of M. de Fourtou; Victor Hugo is simply a 
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poet ; and Jules Simon is merely an intrigaer. The Fieneh irork^ 
men still cling to their dd idea of fashioning the fatare by them-^ 
selves alone — ^though now, be it said, without subversive measuree^ 
without legislation, and even without the State. 

There is in the French meeting on entire absence of that business- 
like and parliamentary treatment of the questions which we are 
accustomed to see at home. Here most matters are debated ftom 
more or less the same point of view in which they are debated before a 
Parliamentary committee or in a deputation to the Home Office. 
At Lyons nine-tenths of the speeches are simply essays on' the 
geneid relations of society and classes. There is no debating or 
discussion of opinions, and there is little that can be called the con- 
sideration of any definite scheme. But,^on the other hand, the essays, 
as statements of social questions, are full of energy and thought. 
They show reading, reflection, and a very high standard of literary 
skill. It is quite astonishing to fiJid workmen delivering composi- 
tions which, at any rate in form, are equal to any literature of the 
day. There is nothing of the loose conversational dribble which 
goes on in English meetings and even in the English Parliament. 
Speaker after speaker gets up and delivers wliat might fairly pass as 
passages recited frinn Jules Simon or Louis Blanc. A house-painter 
quotes Leibnitz and a crowd of political economists ; a vine-dresser 
enlarges on Bossuot, Descartes, and Dunoyer ; a femalo silk-winder 
gives an elaborate discourse on ignoruntism ; and a working printer 
expounds an ingenious theory of modern history. There arc many 
passages in many of the discourses which are tis closely reasoned and 
us tersely put as an article in the lUbatn or tho Remic den Deux 
Mondcs. This mastery of the mothods of expression is something 
far beyond anything of what we have experience hero. Tho dis- 
courses as a whole are vastly more readable and more skilfully 
composed than tho ordinary 2 )apers of a Social Science Congress ; 
and I doubt if tbo theories are vaguer and more unpractical. And, 
if the debates fall far short of those of the English Trades-Union 
Congress, in that they offer almost no tiling in the way of practical 
legislation ; on the other hand, tlioy probo to the * roots the social 
problem itself, and they present it us one, not of legislative tinker- 
ing, but of social regeneration. 

The Congress which met at Lyons on the 28th of January had 
been postponed from the previous September in consequence of the 
political crisis. It was attended by about one hundred and forty 
delegates from various parts of France, of whom nine were women 
representing women’s unions, and three were peasants representing 
rural societies. With one or two exceptions, aU were actual working 
men. The delegates were sent by bodies of very various kinds ; some 
being trades-unions, as we should call them; some co-operatiire 
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societies; some tradcs-councils ; and some democratic clubs. In 
consequence of the precarious condition of all such societies under 
French law, the want of strict representative character is very 
obvious. All federations of the kind are illegal ; the Congress itself 
met only on sufferance ; the police could have closed it by a simple 
word; and every speech was delivered under liability to instant 
arrest. Lut, tliougli the delegates had a constituency of a most 
irregular kind, and could not sliow, as in an Ihiglish congress, an 
express nomination b)^ at least a million of organized members, there 
is no reason to doubt that th(?y were the representatives of the leading 
groups of French workmen. And many of them came with a very 
strict mandat inypimHf from their electors, />. express orders on each 
specific question us to wliat they were to vote. 

Tho Congress sat during twelve days in one of the theatres of 
Lyons expressly arranged for the pui’poso. It was handsomely 
decorated with red drapery, red flags bearing the names of tho cities 
represented, and a fine bust of the Itcpublic with a red fillet. It 
may bo said that this colour red, which for decorative purposes is 
capable of magnificent effects, represents to French workmen, not, 
as some have absurdly said, violence in any way, but the peaceful 
Bepublic of industry. Of course the forms observed ^vcrc of the 
strict democratic sort. At each of the twelve sittings a president is 
chosen by vote, throe secretaries, and four vice-presidents. All are 
elected by acclamation ; that is to say, tho assembled delegates 
simultaneously call out tho names of their choice, and the issue seems 
to bo spontaneously evolved by the predominance of particular names. 
It is a process analogous to the Bieu h vvult of the Middle Ages, or 
tho recent nomination of Pope Leo XIII. I Iiiinan ingenuity, how- 
ever, has not yet succeeded in eliminating the necessity for some 
vestigo of individual dictation in the process ; so tlie secretary of the 
preliminary business committee has to stand on the edge of the 
tribune, and in a self-effacing manner invites the deputies to proceed 
to acclamation, and, with submission, suggests the result of the call. 
Thus every member of tliis ephemeral government receives at each 
sitting a spontaneous “call," as pure as that of a presbyterian con- 
gregation. The nine women have rather the lion’s sharo of the 
offices, and they do a proportionate part of the talking. Of course 
every one is strictly addressed or spoken of as citoyen^ citoyenne^ in- 
cluding a certain Comte de Calrinhac^ who appears as the delegate 
Citoyen Calcinhac. But though the president is changed every day, 
each deputy seems perfectly capable of doing tho work well, and he 
certainly, succeeds in keeping order a good deal better that M. Gr^vy. 
Secretaries, committees, presidents, and individual speakers, are not 
below the level of any representative assembly in the world. If the 
matter were only as admirable as the form, nothing could be desired 
better. 
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Tlio subjects successively debated at the Congress are as follows :~ 
1. Women's work. 2. Trades-unions and co-operative associations. 
3. Industrial crises, strikes, lockouts. 4. Education, tochniool 
instruction, apprenticeship. 5. Direct roprosentation of workmen 
in Parliament. G. Insurance funds for sick and superannuated 
workmen. 7. Agricultural labour and its relations to city industry. 
S. Vagrancy and vice in cities. 9. Boards of arbitration {eameih 
de prud'homnm). 

1. Womon^s Work, — The first Important address on this subject 
is that of Marie Fiuei^ a young woman of twenty years, delegate 
of the women’s union of Lyons, who speaks with groat force and 
eloquence : — 

*‘Tlie first qiiosti(»n,** feho says, “is iLis—Oiiglit womiiu to work ? ' Yes— 
ovon without noco>sity for it—in ordor that slio miiy bo xnorall}^ intellectually, 
socially the equal of iimii. The evils of women’s work uru in tho low wagos 
caused by nion invading llio fiphoro of woinon’s work, and by nion’s eniolty aud 
nogloct of tlio women tlioy ouglit to protoct. Tho girl of twelvo or Ihirtoon in a 
factory is treatod wiLli cruelty and brutality. More children, most of them 
foundlings, or brought up b}* buspitals or poorhousos, or, it may bo, ignorantly 
sunt into tho cities by poasants, aro employed as silk-wiiidors irom flvo in the 
morning until nine at night in summer and ton in winter. 7'Ar/r actual work is 
fifteen hours a <Aiy, broken only on Sunday, which is occupied by household 
work or sometimes in degrading ccnjinonics at church. What is most noodod 
is an instruction for woinc^n C(jual to that of men. Tho idea of tho mental infe- 
riority of women is a miserable commonplace of an olfoto society. Tho reel 
malady of society lies in the misery of woman. Whence tliis misery ? 1. From 
tho work which men rob her of. 2. From the work dono in convents, fi. From 
the competition of tho work of prisons. Tho ])raelical conclusions nro—firat, 
tho union of all classes of working people ; secondly, a universal jxotition of 
women throughout Franco to remove tho comi)ulilion of tho convents and tho 
prisons.” 

So far Marie Finei, with eloquence, passion, but an obviously 
incomplete grasp of the social question. Soiwhct follows, and ho 
insists, amidst apphiusc, that tho place of women is not in tho factory 
at all, but in tlie care of the home. A succession of speakers, men 
and women, give tho following figures as the wages earned by 
women and girls ; — 

“Making linen caps, six dozen (at not prices), 3 francs 50 centimoF. The 
worker can make two dozen a day. Thus the daifs imge is 1 franc 15 cents, ; 
and tho caps aro made at about fid. a dozen. Hhirts aro paid at 40 cents, each. 
She can make throe a day, gaining {less cotton) I franc 5 cents. Men’s holland 
trousers aro paid GO cents, a pair. The day's vmrk of ten hours vnth the machine^ 
deduding cotton^ amounts to 1 franc 5 cents. Military haversacks are made at 
2 francs 50 cents, tho hundred ; four of these can bo made in the hour ; which 
makes about 1 franc 25 conts., or a shilling^ for Uuelve hours' work. Cloth caps 
aro made at 2 francs 00 conts. tho dozen, at tho rate of 1 franc 20 cents, for the 
day's work. Women working with tho iicedio, without n machine, make from 
50 to 80 centimes (.5J. to 8d.) in a- long day at home. Tho use of tho sowing- 
machino becomes injurious to health after a few years of continual application. 
A shopkeeper of tho Rue Mercicre is quoted as saying, * I only employ at the 
machine young girls from sixteen to eighteen, for I know that at twenty they 
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are only fit for tho hospital.’ * Thcio is a socioty,’ says iMadamo Merle, of the 
'women’s union, ‘ to protect animals ; who is th«iro to protect woman ? Who 
comes to save her from tho slow suicide of overwork, or, what is worse, from, 
the self-abandonment to vice which is wrung from her by ber misery ? Tho 
sewing-machino was hailed as the godsend of tho poor sempstress. But, in her 
helplessness, all tho profit passes to her employer.’ 

“ To hor succeeds n printer, who wannly supports her demand for tho eman- 
cipation of women’s labour. l£o thinks that both Boxes should fix their own 
wages. Only ho warns tho Congress, amidst great applause, that tho attempt 
to inti’oduco w'omon into xinnting works, us advocated by somo mistaken 
philanthropists, has proved a total mistake. It has proved to be merely a now 
method of making a tool of tho workiifijn. h’or tlio employers only pay ‘ iUi^ 
women haff-tvatjpa for Jifiem houTH* trork, and tJu-n reduce ike wages of the men. 
The protended remedy is thus delusive and anti-social.’ Tho printer receives 
repeated applause, and is congratulated by tin.* president.” 

Other speakers insist that t^'omcii’s work should bo confined to the 
lighter employments, in wliich there is no competition with men. 
They invcigli against the competition of convents and prisons, 
against the introduction of forced religious discipline into certain 
factories, and against the grasping and sometimes even infamous 
proceedings in the agency offices for finding employment, which 
they declare arc used fur purx)osos of prostitution. The delegate of 
tho weavers of Vienne gives tho following statistics and facts : — 

** Girls iu carding and felt-making arc employed from six in tho morning 
until seven at night, or ihirtven hoars eontiniwmly ; meals being taken during 
the work, us no hand is allowed to leave tho mill on any pretext during working 
hours. Tho W'agos are from 1 franc 30 cents, to 2 francs a day, at tho rate of 
15 ccuts. (1 Jti') an hour. The night work in fiidorivs for girls is from 7 P.M. 
until 6 A.M., or 11 hourSy llio avcru;^o wages being 2 francs. Female weavers 
work from 0 A.^r. to 7 r.:M., making, witli one and a half hours’ rost, eleven 
and a half hours per day ; at 2 francs 25 conts. for pieceworkers, and 2 francs 
50 cents, for tho day-woikora. Tenters and winders work twelve hours and a 
half, at wages of 1 franc 40 cents, or 1 franc 50 cents, a day. Tho apprentices, 
sm\e of whom arc barely ten years of age, aro i)aid 70 or 75 cents, a day; their 
hours of xoork arc also twelve and a half hours, Tho insiiranco for loss of life is 
1,000 fmnes, an annuity of IlOO francs a your for tho loss of two limbs, 200 franca 
fur tho loss of one limb, and 100 francs for tho loss of several fingers or other 
mutilation. But women can hardly ever succeed in recovering those sums in 
full. Tho grossest language is used by managers and foremen even to girls of 
fourteen or liftcoii. ‘ Ab ! * says tbo weavers’ delegate, ' is it not enough to 
exploit these unfortunate girls : iiiust you insul . them os well ? ’ Women work- 
ing at homo roceivo on an avonigo 3 centimes an hour. Hero is Iho source of 
prostitution. Tho conclusions of tho rcportcu* .are : extension and application 
of tho law on children’s work (19 May, 1874) ; the abolition of all femalo night- 
work by a general legal prohibition ; establishment of tho same wages for tho 
same work, whether women or inou bo employed ; a reform of the law on in- 
surance of life ; industrial co-operation ; tho suppression of women’s work in 
factories.” 

The delegate of the Lyons silk-dressers calculates the number of 
women employed in factories and workshops in the entire district at 
two hundred thousand, their avet'age wages at 2 francs a day^ the 
hours at from eleven to thUdeen a day. He recounts the unhealthy 
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nature of certain works, which is such that a woman weaver cannot 
continue work after twenty-five, or at most thirty, years of age, and 
the great heat of certain factories. He declares that in the 
of muslin in the works of Tarare the heat is so great that the work- 
women con hardly bear any clothing. Ho next passes to the system 
of apprenticeship, declaring that girls of twelve are kept at work 
from twelve to fifteen hours, that the law of 1874 h a (lead letter^ as 
there exist neither inspectors nor commissioners to expose it, and 
that apprenticeship leads in the case of girls to continual seduction 
and outrage. He next attacks the system of religious workshops and 
convent workshops. These, he says, arc exempt from all restrictions 
of age or hours ; ihoij make me of children of fire and six; they sub- 
ject them to the most severe tusks ; iig they are endowed charities 
they are able to undersell all competitors; they thus continually 
reduce the current prices, and lienee the current wages ; and they 
constantly produce a glut and stagnation of employment, by which, 
as they are charitable, and not industrial, undertakings, they are not 
directly afiected. 

At the conclusion of the discussion a report, drawn by Josc^phine 
Andr^, washerwoman of Paris, was adopted. It proposes tho 
formation of womSn’s trades-unions ; that all work done in prisons, 
and military outfitting, should bo fixed at tho rates current in each 
trade ; prohibition of women’s night-work, and reduction of tho day 
to eight hours ; suppression of tho agency offices for employment ; 
revision of tho law of juvenile labour in manufactures; its extension 
to convents and religious workshops ; the ago of thirteen to be tho 
minimum for apprenticeship ; the removal of all laws restricting the 
freedom of association ; and a general petition for the suppression of 
conventual and religious workshops. 

It is impossible to doubt that France, with its stationary popula- 
tion, is no less tried than wo arc ourselves by destitution of women 
und low wages ; that tho conditions of the female factory workers 
are far worse than our own. Almost the one definite proposal which> 
these assembled workmen and workwomen can make is the adoption 
of that factory legislation which England has beon^rrying out 
over a period of forty years, and which has just been so ably conso- 
lidated by Mr. Cross. 

2. Trades-Unions and Co-operation. — Tho first speaker, Maria 
Vincent, of tho women’s union of Lyons, enlarges on the difficulties 
which tho female workers meet in the formation of a union, not only 
from without, but also from tho men of their own households. She 
insists that whilst men work ten hours, women work from twelve to 
fifteen, and even then have domestic work besides. She urges re- 
newed efforts for more enlightenment, a higher education of women, 
and a trade newspaper organ for the exchange of views. And she 
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concludes thus : Citizens^ I Jiave but one word more. We are 
under the domination of capital, because wo do not unite. Let us 
form eo-operativo societies, and this state will cease.” The other 
speakers continue much in the same vein. Almost all inveigh 
against the action of capital, and extol the value of trades-unions ; 
but almost nothing is said which in an hmglish congress would be 
thought to be of practical service. ITerc one of the standing rules 
is that discourses on the general utility of unions or co-operation 
are not admitted, us being needless. At Lyons, this forms almost 
the whole of the discussion, liut then the great diSerence is, that 
in France trades-unions arc dependent on tlio sufferance of the govern- 
ment, and the universal cry of the delegates is for legal liberty of 
association. The tendency is 1o regard unionism only as a stepping- 
stone towards co-operation, to denounce strikes, and to call for a 
general federation of unions. It is plain that unionism is not very 
much in favour witli them : for unionism recognizes the condition of 
iragPH as the basis of its actioTi, whereas the Congress repeats that 
wages Ibrm onl}'' the transitory state between serfage and that 
“ undefined state ” (ctat innomv) which is to be reached ultimately 
by productive co-operation. In the course of the discussion the 
deputy from Vienne gives the wages of tlie mciif.voavers at 1 franc 
05 centimes a day, and he states the hours of the fullers to be twelve 
to fourteen a day. Boyvf, a working jeweller of Lyons, treats tho 
economic question with much ability : — 

lie* wiiriis tlio Congmss against the danger that the new trades-unions 
should iinitatu tho narrow protective policy which Turgot denounced in tho 
ancient guilds. ** If we fail to rospcct individual liberty, uiid tho conditions of 
iudustr}'; if wo stillo that initiative of tho individual, which is our genius, 
wo full into coininunism. Tliero is tho dangcT.” Ho then argues against tho 
fallacy of a general rise of wages, which ho shows would bo immodiatelj' 
followed by a general nso of prices. Somo, ho continues, nrguo for c.vteroal 
aid and encouragement to worknieirs societies, meaning by that, tho aid of the 
State. “ This,” ho insists, “is uii old eiTor. The State is notliing, it is ourselves, 
it is nil impersonal being, chtirgcMl with material order. All social questions 
are to bo solved by themselves, without force, without commotion, by tho 
siniplo principle of freedom. Freedom for associiition is all that they ask, 
under the solo condition of publicity. Thus on* 3 j cun they get rid of secret 
Aooiotios, those cosmopolitan committees who ufiect to rule us from without; 
preaching revolt and rovoliitioii to the profit of their own ascendancy. Tho 
Black 111 ter national should bo jwoscribed. Let iis beware of thoso foreigners 
without country. Lot us ho Frenchmen before all, and look to patriotism and 
to education to erndiento the evils of Cmsarism. When the least village buried 
in tho gorges of our mountains shall havo its own school, tho reign of tho 
Bepublic will bo established fur ever. It is to the Hopublic that we must look 
to solve without revolution {sum liouhversement) tho economic ])rublom which 
oiigagcs us. No! no inoro violent revolutions; no more hatreds; no more 
recriminations ; no more suffering. An instructed people, jealous of its rights, 
of its honours and its dignity, will know how to solve the stiff problem of its 
economic emancipation by itself alone, without protoction, without calling for 
the intervention of the Stale ; for the Stato has nothing to do with tho matter 
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except to give us that which wo shall not qooso to demand : liberty Such is 
the language of a socialist of 1878. Tho npoakcr sat down amidst loud applause 
(v»/s applnuditsemenU)^ 

Co^o^yimtion . — The debate on co-operation is remarkable for the 
general tendency of the speakers to depreciate the value of trades- 
unions and to denounce strikes. **La ffrho,*’ says the delegate of 
the leather-dressers of Paris, ia v^esi Vaugtnentation de la 

umcrc** He goes on to show the economic consequences of a rise of 
wages in a corresponding rise iii prices. Ho points to America, 
where the day's wage is 12 to 13*francs, and where every article of 
necessity is three or four times as dear us in France. Tho remedy 
lies in co-operatien. lie is followed by tlie deputy of tho Co-opora- 
tivo Supply Society of l^uris, who in a long and elaborate repoH 
enlarges on co-oprrafion an the nole amt vompletc remedy for every w-> 
(lustria/ evil; unions are only good in so far as they proparo tho way 
to it ; strikes arc an evil which injure cverybod}^ ; co-operation must 
be extended until it embraces all industry, abolishes the wages 
system, and supersedes employers, by making all workers equal 
co-operators. He carries his objection to individual dictation so far 
that he insists on tho suppression of the president at all workmen's 
meetings ; all con»niuiiica lions to be made by a committee speaking 
impersonally. “ T/te word J^reHulcnf^*^ ho says, “ must be erased from 
fhc Hocialist vocabubtry, ” Pcrliups, by the way, a collective telephone, 
or co-operative i)lionc)grapli, might secure tho dcmocratio ideal of 
suppressing person ulily. 

Several of tho speakers propose to carry co-operation to the point 
of coUeetimm ; by which, in some undefined way, they appear to 
mean the possession by the State, or some collective body, of the* raw 
materials (including land) and the instruments of production (tools, 
machines), which arc to bo temporarily advanced to co-operative 
productive societies. No attempt is made to explain how, or on 
what conditions, this is to be done, or how, and on what terms, tho 
collective body is to acquire these materials. It remains as a. 
vague ideal which is to supersede employers and wages. In the 
end tho Congress, whilst adopting the principle of universal co- 
operation, rejects, b}’ a large majority, the amendment of the 
** collectivists." 

il. Indmtrial Crises and Want of Work , — On this question little 
that is new is said, and the discussion is chiefly confined to com- 
plaints of the recurrence of violent periods of overwork followed 
by long and terrible stagnation, in which vast bodies of workmen 
are reduced to misery by causes over which they have no control, 
and which they have no means of foreseeing. Tlie most remarkable 
speech is made by a working house-painter of Paris, -who 

presents to the Congress an essay of very remarkable merit. He is 
listened to with deep interest, and welcomed with a triple salvo of 
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cheers. Finance is u young workman belonging to the Positivist society 
of Paris, who has acquired an education of a really high order, and 
treats the social questions with insight and independence. At the 
former Congress of Paris he had produced a great impression by his 
speech on Co-operation, in which ho had warned his fellow- workmen 
against the delusion of seeing in it a universal panacea, and had 
insisted on the importance of capital and its independence, looking 
to its being improved in the future by the agency of moral means 
alone. It is impossible to give anj^idea of the unusual merit of the 
former essay, ^ or of that now delivered to the Congress of Lyons. 
Both are worthy to take their places beside the best philosophic dis- 
cussions of our day. 

Finance bogints by pointing tc) tho loailiug causes of industrial distress. 
Ho points out that by tli<3 iniprovomont of xnachinery our industrial system 
bos boon attained, but that no account is takon of tbo immodiato evils which 
aro caused by sudden changes in machinoiy. “ It is progress, wo are told ; thero 
must bo victims ; you must resign yourselves to your lot. 13ut tho victims of 
this new God are human beings. It occurs to no one that this deity perhaps 
may be appeased by a sacrifice of capital instead of men. Private property 
always receives its compousatiou when injured for tho public advantage. It 
occurs to no one to compensate in anyway workmen wbo are suddenly deprived 
of their living. To toll thorn that their sufreriugs prop]fire tho way for somo 
increase of material prosperity in years to come, is indeed u mockery. Why 
this perpetual mania for cvor-incroasiiig production, and not a word about ite 
due distribution ? It is tbo modo in which production is organissod and applied 
which is tho truly important thing : not the indefinite growth of production. 
Our economists are too much inclined to give all their tlioughts to the product^ 
and to waste little of their sympathy on tho producers. Wo refuso to believe, as 
Bostiat will have it, ‘ tlint the cvmumtr represents humanity,* Wo are socialists, 
md, os such, wo will give tho noble title of I’rogress to that form of material 
improvement alone which has rogaid to the physical, moral, and intellectual 
growth of tho labourer. Tho man first: tho product next. Production for 
Man : not Man for Production.** 

The speaker declines to suggest any scheme of compensation. He insists 
only on this us a general principle to bo worked out hereafter: that those 
capitalists who are responsible for great industrial changes which injlict wide ruin 
on their workmen^ are responsible also for the measures which shall neutralise or 
mitigate these consetptnices. A second cause of industrial distress is to bo fpund 
in the restlessness and caprice of consumers. ** Au idle fashion is changed for 
a whim ; and tho silk factories are paralysed ^ Habits, dress, occupations, 
amusements, ornaments, are flung aside or adopted in the very wantonness of 
oaprico. Furniture, clothing, house-building, decoration, must be constantly 
dhangod with a feverish vehomonco ; must bo instantly discarded or produced, 
at whatever suffering to all W’ho are sacrificed in tho change, or sacrificed in 
effort. If a house is to bo painted, as wo know to our cost, it is left to tbo last 
moment^ and then it. must bo completed in a scramble day and night. Wo 
starye and ore idle for half a mouth, to be driven by overwork the other half. 
The consumer is not satisfied unless ho have absolute freedom for his foncy-— 
firoedoxn to abuse rather than to use^— tho power of commanding instant execu- 

(1) See a pamphlet, he PoaitivUmc et le Congris Oworier, Paul Bitti. Paris : 1877. 
This is, a collection of three disooursca presented to the PoriB Congresa of 1876 by three 
Positivist working-men — Magnin, Laporte, Finance. It is my deliberate conviction 
that nothing in modem economic literature exceeds the truth, tho originality, and the 
dogoenee of these speeches by three Parisian working-men. 
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tion of bw caprices, and summoiy dismissal of all who hare asmd his wanto* 
But do I mean that we should rotum to the crudity of sumptuary laws? *Vif 
the State should intervene to prescribe fariiions P ' Far from it. I say oidy 
that our employers and the consumers aro to blame in the sight of the xboml 
law: the fint for their venal servility to their clients, the second for the 
criminal indifference of their caprice. 

** But is it true that wo ai*o in no sort responsible ourselves for this wretched 
situation ? Aro we doing all wo can to remove it ? In the settlement of this 
question of higher social morality, the arm of the law does harm rather than 
good. It is public opinion alouo which can deal with it. It is opinion which 
must blame or approve, and thereby influence the conduct of mankind. Now 
the working mass, by its number, is tlo base of public opinion. We workmen, 
then, have within otir own hands the weapon by which wo ought to carry out' 
legitimate appeal. Wo ought to impress on the publio those habits of provi- 
dence and thoughtfulness, iho daily neglect of which is one of the causes of our 
misery. 

And ill order to havo the right to appoifl to opinion, wo too must practise 
the euro wo preach. And if wo clnirgo on the fancies .'ixid caprices of pari; of the 
population so much of the actual iiidiLstrial distress, must we not, as oonsumero, 
and in our degree, bowain of caiirico our.solvos ? Alas ! how far aro we from 
this ! Wo, too, like the public, aio over ready to change our tradesmen or our 
caterers with iho easy sophism, * every one must live.* No ! it is this restloBS- 
noss of our dail}* habits which really injures all alike ; the consumer, the seller* 
the producer equally Hufler. The consumer, by his owii caprice, gets badly and 
dearly served. The manufacturer and the merchant havo to provide for rides 
and losses which thej^ cannot foresee. And wo, the producers, ore worst of all, 
for wc pass from exhausting overwork to enforced idleness and want. And yet, 
let mo repeat, no remedy can bo found in laws ; it must come from moral and 
voluntary regulation alone. Wo desire to havo the forcible rule of the law 
reduced to its minimum point. But then wo must bo a law to ourselves-— 

* La loi qnc Ton s'iinpOHc cst scale salutairc.* 

“ Far bo it from us to say to tlio cajiit-ulists. Take yourselves off, that wo may 
take your places ! No ! our aim is not to inako a change in the persons who 
possess wealth, but in the sense of duty under which they shall employ wealth. 
It would bo idle to change the functionaries who direct it, if wo make no change 
in the mode in which the function of raintal is understood. Would it servo ns 
one whit, oven if it were possible, to make tlio poor of to-day tho rich of to- 
morrow, whilst wo had done nothing to olevato tho spirit in which riches ore to 
bo used ? No ! wo accept tho personal appropriation of propoiiy, but wo deny it 
its ahaolnte claim. No man shall say to us, ‘I will do what I please writh my 
own, without a thought of any man but mysolf.' All capital comes from social 
co-Oporation, oftenest that of those who havo gono boforo us more than that 
of those who aro amongst us. And social considerations must alwa^'S bo kept in 
viow in its employmout. 

Lot us toll tho hourgeouie that it is littlo in our thoughts to make a taitda 
rasa of existing institutions, in order to put in their place a now society con- 
structed d priori out of our own brains. Our belief is that Progress consists far 
more in improving than in destroying. But wo tell tho rioh that it is in their 
power to do great things to avert in the future these industrial crises. Now, 
to hold such languago, wo must make it clear that we repudiate heartily certon 
doctrines which find favour with workmen, though our daily lives repudiate 
them most completely, tho effect of which teaching is this : * tho well-lw^g of 
industry can bo attained by carrying consumption to its farthest point, without 
any re^ud to economic stability or forethought.’ 

“ Pierro Laffitte has said : * To produce furiously , that we way consume, inde^ 
finitely^ eeema the one ideal that men imagine for human lifeJ* And the tOjgro- 
sentative of socialism in Belgium tells us that the one object of hmnonwnoty 
is to make individual oonsumption the utmost possible. So that, frraootk, the 
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mofit civilised of peoples will be that which consumes the most. Hence comes 
that incessant stimulus to now channels of production » or new kinds of con- 
sumption, throwing into constant disturbance the relations of the consumers to 
the producers, and of the producers one to tho other. This perpetual confusion 
in industry is duo to this, that all minds uro bent exclusively on the rage for 
producing: a r:igo maintained by nothing but personal interest, without a 
thought of .society or of morality being allowed to interfero. How do you 
propose, in tho faco of passions like thoso, to give any method to production Y 

“ To attempt to control production, whilst consumption is absolutely uncon- 
trolled, is to put tho cart before tho horse. 

** Tho solo remedy lies in an improved tono of opinion : and that opinion wo 
ourselves must create. It is for us to reAise our participation in this desperate 
race for money. We blame HoIdiei*s who make themselves tho passive instru- 
ments of au attack on society. Why should wo bo 2>nsdivo soldiers of industry 
when it threatens the public welfare ? It is for us to insist on moral and 
social considerations being hoard in tho employment of capital. Theologies 
are impotent to regulate industry. ' Theology has nothing to say but to preach 
almsgiving to tho rich, resignation to tho poor. That is not enough for us. 
Wo Jisk for a moral control. 

“ One groat protection that wo ought to have is legal possession of our own 
homes. Wo are wanderers who i>itch our tents only in tho midst of modem 
society ; wo liavo no hold on it, nothing to bind us to the past, or to the 
world In which wo live. 

“ After all efforts, thcro will always bo great crises in industry which no 
forethought (;au avoid. For these let us provide ourselves by insurance 
funds ; but there is place here as well for 2’ublio bodies. , Wo ask not of the 
State to settle tho social question ; wo ask it only to give us freedom of meeting 
and of discussion. But wo do say that public authorities, and the municipalities 
in particular, can do much to aUeviato these periods of distress by a wise distri- 
butiou of public works. 

“ As to tho work of wonion, by all means lot us ameliorate it, if possible. 
But wo must look to its gradual diminution, in order that woman may one 
day assume her true part, that of directing education and managing tho homo. 
Tho factory work of women is an anomaly, and we should not look to conso- 
lidate it. After all, our future in tho main rests w'ith ourselves. Let us give 
a civic character to our education ; lot us frooly lab.our at thoso practical insti- 
tutions which may improve our material condition, that, wo may improve 
thereby our moral elevation ; and prepare for tho ilay when industry shall 
enter on its peaceful reign.” 

And the young Positivist house-painter resumed his seat amidst 
a triple salvo of applause from the soeialist Congress of Lyons. . 

Space will not allow us to give an abstract of what was said on 
the questions of education, of apprcnticjAiip, of tho representation 
of workmen in Parliament, of benefit funds for sickness and old age, 
the relations between town and country, urban and rural industry, 
vagrancy and social vice, boards of arbitration. On all of these 
subjects striking remarks were made; but the only practical sug- 
gestions are such as have long been familiar with us at home. A 
remarkable and excellent book on our English trade questions has 
just appeared (The Conflicts of Capital and Labour, by George 
Howell). Any one who compares that volume with the report of' 
the Lyons Congress will see that the institutions of the French 
workmen are only in their infancy ; that the conditions of their 
labour are far more severe than here ; and that the divisions of class 
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and class are far greater in France. He will also observe that 
the French workmen are socialists in a true sense* though not com- ^ 
munists ; that their one aim is to find a radical social remedy for the 
misery of their lives. 

The uhiversal cry in which all their proposals centre is liberty of 
meeting and of discussion, and an honest execution of the actual 
factory law. To the State they look for nothing ; they repudiate 
and deprecate its help. The delegate of the engineers of Qrenoble 
stands up and says : — 

I camo lierc, citissons, with a mandate to demand the help of the State for 
superannuated workmen, lint sinco I havo heard the poTV’erful speeches in 
this tribune, and tho spirit of this congress, I am convinced that the State can 
give us no true help, but may in a momoiit become our enemy. And I go 
w'ith tho general fooling around mo in doinai^ling not a iirotoctivo law, but tlio 
simido abrogation of oppressivo restrictions." 

There is a general demand for compulsory, gratuitous, lay educa- 
tion ; for the abolition of standing armies, and of the State Churches. 
Some vcliernont tippcals are made us to the cruelty and tho im- 
morality which spring up in the system of apprenticeship. On the 
direct representation of the people a torrent of eloquence is poured 
out, and all the parties, and all tho deputies of Versailles, arc alike 
repudiated as iiiarlA'd with the fatal taint of the bourffeois. The new 
weapon to obtain honesty in a representative is a strict mandat 
Imperatif^ express orders as to the vole the delegate is to give. 

The delegate of tliiJ miners of St. ICticnno recounts how they work 
in the pit ticclca hoHrn a daij^ the miner dUvring it at the age of fen or 
ticelrCj and finding himself broken doicn and decrepit at the age of thirty. 
The delegate of the x)casuTits of the Haute Saonc is a peasant who 
speaks in epigrams, who quotes Hunoyor and Hossuet, and protests 
against a pedantocracy. lie declares that intellectual emancipation 
is necessary for the peasant, that superstition is the source of his 
conservatism. 

They toll the ploughman ol' Europe that his crox)s will flourish at tho will of a 
Power who is tho direct dosconduiit of Isis and Osiri<«. Tho old Egyptians thought 
that Isis blessed their fields ; now tho God of Mahomot has taken the place of 
Isis ; and yet tho felluh sees his com ripen just the same. Holigions decay ; but 
the laws of nature stay. Tho Indian thinks Brama descends on his rice fields. 
Tho Chinaman believes in the great All, or elso in Bouddha. Tho Greeks and 
Homans saw in it tho work of Ceres. In Asia it is tho Grand Ijorna; in 
Africa the Great Serpent, or tho Big Spirit.” 

So far tho French Joseph Arch. An eloquent peasant certainly is 
Citizen Jacquemin, agricultural labourer of Flcuroy-sur-Sadnc, though 
perhaps a little vague for practical business. Hut the schoolmaster 
is abroad in the Upper Sadne, and, it seems, the jiricst also. 

Historical disquisitions and political essays of this kind draw out 
a protest. One deputy insists that the apostles of collectivism, 
positivism, and all other new theories shall be called to order. . Tho , 
Congress contents itself with a formal vote that all the speakers keep 
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to tile question : a vote which, is as completely a dead letter as the 
French factory law. One of the most remarkable protests is the 
universal outcry against the French law of police dee niceure. It 
is not a subject on which wo can enlarge here. But the story of 
misery leading to vice, of the helplessness of the young abandon^ in 
great cities, of the results of the apprentice system, of the perversion 
of employment agencies, and of the infamies of the police licensing 
system, is very terrible to hear. The language is too strong and 
plain to quote. It may bo summed up in one sentence from the speech 
of a woman delegate of Lyons: '’‘Zrs aauvagee iConi rien^ d^aueei 
Scoeurantf d'aueei rSvoltaiit, d'aimi degrmlanL Toutee noe foreee 
dovoent iendre d. cc hut : la dhinfcction dee rillee par Vaholiiion dee 
maieom de tolerance vt de toue genres dc prostitution patentee 

I will close this account with extracts from a second speech by 
Finance, working house-painter of Paris, of the Positivist society. 
Ho is speaking of the mode of uniting Town and Country. 

Lot UB bowaro, in our cloalings with tho poasant, of wounding his sonse of 
personal indo2)ondonco ; lot us bowaro of alarming him by theorios which are 
still but crude ideals in our own minds. Tho Lmpiro and its twenty years were 
tho conse(iucnco of our absoluto doctrines of tho sovoroignty of the people. 
And do you think to rally tho peasant to tho Bopublic or to socialism by preaching 
to him tho doctrine of the collo(*.tivo appropriation of tho fi^jil ? lie is too much 
addicted, it is true, to unlimited subdivision of it ; this parcelling {morcdlement) 
of plots is a national evil. Hut do you think, that in view of tho general good, 
hois going to cast down his boundaries, to cut down his troo that ho has 
planted, to forsake the furrows ho has watered with the sweat of his brow, in 
order to throw liis acre into a vast communal estate ? No ! he will turn his 
back upon your preaching ; ho will seize his gun to defend his property, his own 
Aten; and they* who think they can preach the doctrines of ‘collectivism* in 
tho villages know little of tho fetichist lovo which tlie villager has for his 
land. 

“ And are wo to cure all tho evils of property by making property a pariner- 
flhip ? No ! the impersonal, anonymous form of property is tho worst of all. 
A single proprietor may bo open to pity, to justice, to shame ; a corporate pro- 
prietor has no bowels of mercy, no conscience to feel. As tho case now stands, 
a minority of capitalists exploit more or less the majority of the citizens. Under 
the system of collectivism tho parts are exchanged, and what is to prevent the 
majority from oppressing tho minority ? If tho minority bo free t 6 secede, tho 
collectivity is broken ; and from one secession to another wo return again to 
individual property. But if tho law forcibly rc ifrainod secession, the minorily 
can do nothing but submit in patience or else revolt in tho name of liberty. 
Wo can escape from tho despotism of one man, at least by getting rid of the 
despot ; but how are wo to escape from tho despotism of a multitude ? It is 
said that the majority m always right, or is usually right. No ! it is tho con- 
trary. It is the minority always, and sometimes it is one man, who is right 
against the many. 

“ We exclaim ogainst many wrong-doings of the possessors of capitol. But 
who 16 to protect us against these wrong-doings when the propriotoris a more 
ftggwgate P If the peasant proprietor is conservative, will he become a Tnun of 
progress simply by being one of a body ? if he be an utter egoist now, why will 
he be devoted to social progress when wo mass him into groups? VsQorities 
are often intolerant, oppressive, lawless. Whence is to come the discipline, the 
self-sacnfioe, the moderation of the ‘ collectivists * ? Who is to impose any 
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law or morality on them; what autlmrity is to teaoh thoin dutyi or hbd (tel 
into unity? 'Out of anarchy* they say. 'there will q^ntaneonsly arm 
hamtony:* this is indeed a mystery whidi exceeds the mysteries of the gospsL 
It surpasses my understandings. • 

We are told, too, that in^yidual property in the soil is a thing of Ute 
growth. * Social science and history, it sooms, have proved that collective 
appropriation of the land is the earliest form ; and that individual appropriatioi;i 
appeared for the first time in the history of mankind under the Boman Empilsf, 
and has only been universal in quite modern and Western Europe. Be it so* 
I coll this the natural dovelopmont of progress, not a deviation or degradation* 
If wo are to go back to the system of primitive man, we had better adopt tho 
old ideal of Taradise. Far from roturging to collectivism, property will remain 
for ever personal ; to bo regulated not by a now legislation, but by a new 
morality. Tho superiority of tho future over tho past will be in everytiung the 
abandonment of the force of tho law for tho voluntary accoptance of a scientifio 
morality. 

Nor property tho solo institution in v(bich, in tho namo of progress, it ia 
proposed to go backward. Tho Family has gono tlirough the same variations 
as Property ; and now it is proposed, by way of advance, to retom to the 
collective unions of our savago ancestors, taking divorce as the means to that 
end. And we wonder that women are not with us in our social reforms* 
Thoir conscience, I think, is better than our science. And so it is vain for US 
to seek to extend tho foyer of ideas which consumes us to tho jmcoful inha- 
bitant of the fields. Lot us wait to see tho end of our Utopias.’* 

** If social questions could be sottlod by counting voices 1 should believe in 
this appeal to numbers. But in tho difficult problems which we have before 
us, 1 would as liof jiflt it to tho voto, as I would put to tho vote the treatment 
to follow if I woro attacked by a fever.” 

** I know there is ii point in tho collectivist croed which might appeal to the 
peasant : tho suppression of the Stato, to bo succcodcd by tbo autonomy of the 
Commune. Well, but tho Commune is a government, it is a potty State. Let 
us. to bo logical, suppress tho Commune, and abolish all authority whatever, aa 
some democrats would do. It is tho fashion for those who protond to rule in 
the State, to doprcciato tho State. A candidate comes forward and says— 
' Citizens, I am for no Stato, no government, no president, no master, no chief 
in anything whatever. We must make our ideas dominant ; wo must organize 
our party, and so elect me— as your chief! ’ And he gains his object.” 

*'It is always tho abuses of tho Stato, tho abuses of property, theovilaof 
murriago — ^until it would seem that everything is abuso oiid needs to be 
rcfoimed off tho face of tho earth. Abuses thoro are, and enough ; wo are here 
to combat them. But abolishing it is not reforming; and 1 will not 
believe that there is any panacea or elixir vitas for any social malady* Tho 
communism, which they call collcctirisiii» or co-oporation, by its own avowal 
has neither philosophy nor moral doctrino ; it Las nothing to say on education, 
nothing to toach about duty* It is a simple attempt to deal with the material 
question alone. If so, it is a lame kind of socialism. For the socialism worthy 
of tho namo must prepare for a comploto regonoration of society ; philosophic^ 
and religious, political and social. 

" When wo see our way clear in this, wo may go into the country places and 
preach our faith. In tho meantime let us encourage the relations between city 
and village, and especially between our rural population and Paris, tho great 
city which is tho mother and tho martyr of Progress. There, in some distant 
date which we cannot see, in somo rogenerate society which wo yet can but 
dimly foreshadow, the representatives of nations will come together to celebrate 
the final era of man : when labour shall have taken the place of war, science 
of theology, and Humanity of Qod.” (Loud applauee.) 

Frederic Habetsoh# 



AN ANNIVERSARY. 


It is easy to laugh at most things : and there is assuredly nothing 
of special difficulty in the search for points to laugh at in the 
practice of celebrating anniversaries. Yet the laughers may perhaps 
bo asked to consider whether the search is worth the trouble, slight 
as that trouble may bo. A practicb which has been sanctioned by 
probably every religion in the world, and which, in the case of 
private friends, is the practice more or less of every man who is not 
of the shallowest and most selfish, may surely with no great offence 
he extended to those famous men our fathers who were before us, 
and to whom our minds, if not our souls or our bodies, owe gratitude 
for benefits received. Nor is it surprising that death-days rather 
than days of birth should be selected for the purpose. In a man’s 
lifetime his birthday is, for want of a better, that on which his 
friends agree chiefly to remember him. Rut when ho has disappeared 
from among men, the annivorsarv of his disappearance naturally 
takes the place of importance. It is death that finishes and sets the 
seal on the work for wdiich we value him. Shakespeare or Dante in 
the cradle is hut a possibility, in his coffin he is a fact : what he has 
done or can do for us is then summed up, if scarcely yet actually 
known and felt, and is the standard by which he will thenceforward 
be judged. 

No man therefore need doubt or question, in general, the propriety 
of such a celebration as that wdiich France, and with France 
Rurope, makes this year, and in part this month. Seldom, indeed, 
has any such commemoration occurred, the interest of which was so 
little local. Voltaire and Rousseau may have been and were eminent 
exponents of the French mind, but they were also more than this. 
They have, like other great men of letters, given pleasure and profit of 
the literary sort to thousands bcsidcj' their own countrymen, but they 
have done more than this also. No man who speaks with knowledge 
can deny that his own life and ways of living, his thoughts and 
beliefs, have been in great measure, though it may bo unconsciously 
and indirectly, modified by these two men. Their influence has . 
been fiercely discussed, ingeniously quibbled over, made the subject 
of endless research and endless talk. Well-meaning persons have 
triumphantly shown that Roliiigbroke said this thing before Voltaire, 
and that Locke said that thing before Rousseau. But it has not been 
showDi and never, I dare say, can bo shown, that the words and the 
ideas which in their mouths were so powerful, would, had they 
never existed, have had the same power and force in the mouth of 
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otliera. It may be a rough, but it is a true saying, that them are 
three things wUch chiefly distinguish the Englud of Victoria from 
the England of Anne, and that the same is the case with other 
countries. The first is the greater love felt and shown for nature 
and for man, existing as this love no doubt still docs, side by side 
with much practical brutality and callousness towards the beauty of 
the one and the well-being of the other. The second is the wider 
and more intense spirit of enquiry, the greater unwillingness to 
accept wrongs and absurdities merely because they exist, the senm 
that authority is something different from truth, and It is written*’ 
something different from ** It is.” The third is the cultivation of 
science, of literature, and of art, not as pursuits ennobling and 
respectable merely, not us means to pnds, not as professional and 
traditional employments, but for themselves and for their own sake, 
us things capublo of supplying the place of many pursuits, boliefs, 
and institutions, which have occupied the attention of men in old 
times. All these great changes have no doubt been brought about 
by the labour of many men ; but of these many men none have done 
more than the three great Frenchmen — for we may surely count 
Iloussoaii us Frencli — whoso names arc indissolubly linked together. 
Olio of these wo aih not now celebrating, and the sober Briton may 
pcrha 2 )s smile to find u French committee gravely lamenting that 
Diderot did not, like his great allies, symmetrically die in 1778. But 
it is quite safe to say that if any man nowadays objects to making 
the lakes of Wordsworth into the wash-pots of Manchester, and if any 
man strives to raise and assist his poorer fello^y-countrymen, it is 
more owing to Housscau tliun to any one wOio ever lived and wrote ; 
and that if any man refuses to put up witli an abuse or an 
anomaly, because it is an anomaly or an abuse, be it in matters 
social, in matters political, or in matters religious, that man, whether 
he knows it or not, would have hud less inclination to make his 
attempt, and less chance of, succeeding, had it not been for Voltaire. 
It is possible, indeed, that to some people the changes thus effected 
may seem of dubious value, noiAs it nccessaiy for our purpose to 
profess faith in their unmitigated excellence. But of their magni- 
tude, of their importance in tho history of the world, there can be 
no two opinions. Those to whose influence they can be traced have, 
by that fact alone, established tlieir claim to be reckoned among tlie 
famous men of the world, and their right to the honours and com- 
memoration which such great men should receive. 

Voltaire w'as bom, according to his own account, at Ch4tcnay, on 
the SOth of February, 1694. He could not exactly boast of tho un- 
mingled roture which at a latter period became the favourite affocta- 
tion of those who hated the aristocracy, inasmuch as his mother 
at least was of noble birth, though not, like Madame de Sotenville, of 
vor.. XXIIT. N.S. z z 
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that specially precious variety ou h venire anoblit. He was early 
set to follow his father’s profession, that of tho law, and early quar- 
relled with it, as oven in his time it hud become traditional for youths 
of genius to do. llis friendship with Ninon do I’Enclos, his introduc- 
tion by her and by others to fashionable and literary society, his 
banishment to Holland as a room for repentance, and his consequent 
approach to the Scylla of imprudent marriage instead of the Oharyb- 
dis of furtive literature, arc all sufficiently famous facts. How for a 
satire which he did not write ho was sent when barely of age to tho 
Bastille, how ho begun or finished there tho Ilenrimlc and (Edipe^ 
how he first made a friend and tlion an enemy of that singular man 
of letters J. B. llousseau, and Incurred the more dangerous enmity 
of tho Chevalier do llohaii, arc things also well known enough. It 
is not the anecdotes of tho life of great men of which people are most 
ignorant. Being ciuotahlo they are quoted, and many persons arc 
in this way informed of the too lively replies to llousseau and Con- 
grove, the curiously feeble epigram attributed to Young, the unlucky 
Trajan ed-il content? and tho strangely misinterpreted Deo erexit 
Voltaire^ who have probably never opened a single one of the hundred 
volumes, or at most that which containi^ Candide or some of its , 
follows. Literature, liowcvcr, is indebted to thef* Chevalier do Bohan. 
He sent Yoltairc to the Bastille, and the Bastille sent him to 
England, where he laid the foundation of his future edifice of thought, 
and of tho fortune which enabled him to work out that thought in 
literature without the luirassing pressure of dally wants, or the 
almost equally hsyrasslng 2)rc8suro of hack work to supply them. If 
it bo true that he returned to Baris with eight thousand pounds as 
tho result of tho UenriadCy he had already as much as would have 
amply sufficed for a bachelor in those nominally luxurious, but not 
extravagant days. Thenceforward his life lasted exactly fifty years, 
during which his fame and his fortune never ceased to increase. 
Some fifteen of these were passed with Madame du Chatelet at Cirey 
or elsewhere, ten at Paris, five in wanderings or at Berlin, and the 
last twenty at Fcrncy, tho placo* with which Voltaire is for all time 
associated. The too famous visit tr 'Borlinr succeeded with little 
interval the death of the divine Emille ; the sojourn at Femey was 
closed by tho triumphant but fatsil return to Paris. But this triumph 
was only a concentration and an epitome of the whole half-century. 
Never, save for tho annoyances with which tho Berlin sojourn closed, 
and the less inevitable battles with criticasters and poetasters in 
which he of his own accord indulged, did his luck desert him. 

Very different was tho companion life whoso close we now com- 
memorate. Eighteen years after the birth of Voltaire, Bousseau, 
who, it is sometimes forgotten, was of undoubted French origin, was 
bom at Geneva. In the same year os Voltaire, he died at Ermenon- 
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Tille in a manner which is stiU a mystery. Daring by fitr tha 
greater portion of this space of sixty-six years, his own autobiography 
is the sole authority for our knowl^ge of his lifo ; and of the latter 
period, to which his writings exclusively belong, the information 
which enables us to check or supplement his own statements is 
always meagre and often doubtful. Hence the lifo of Rousseau has 
always been a temptation to the speculative ; and some persons have 
oven gone so far as to set down as the fictions of his own brain, many 
of the events recorded in the Ccni/emom. Certain it is that the 
chronology of the book is often bewildering, and sometimes impos- 
sible, yet as a book composed long after the events to which it refers^ 
it does not perhaps lose its authority as a whole from this peculiarity. 
Tw I) things at least are indisputable, thuft the lifo which it records 
juoro or less faithfully, was a life always of diificulty, sometimes of 
actual want, of sordid employments and advantages denied, of a fame 
too late and too chequered to be enjoyed, and above all of u series of 
broken friendships, the breaking of which, to whatever fault it was 
due, unquestionably caused the bitterest anguish on ono side, if not 
on both. It would bo out of jdace to discuss any of these incidents 
here. Ilut the Impression of pain, as the characteristic of the lifo of 
Rousseau, must be ific one left uppermost on every mind. Never was 
there, perhaps, a more unhappy life, whether wo regard its troubles 
us home-brewed, or as resulting from the unkindness of fortune and 
the perfidy of friends. Never was literary eminence associated in 
*80 strange a way with insult and persecution, disappointment and 
chagrin. At Geneva, at Turin, at Chambery, at Lyons, at Venice, 
at Paris, at the Hermitage, at the Isle of fcJt. Pierre, at Wootton, 
Rousseau appears to us us an incomplete and one-sided IshmacI, with 
every man^s hand in reality or in fancy against him, and without 
the vigour or the insensibility which would have enabled him to 
retaliate in kind, llis mother’s death, his father’s peculiarities, and 
his lack of the wholesome discipline of a large family, may be said 
to have been his first misfortunes. He succeeded with his profession 
no better than Voltaire did, but his alternative was very different. 
Instead of princes and poets, his companions for years were lackeys, 
servant-girls, miscellaneous vagabonds of all kinds. Ho wandered 
about Savoy and the neighbouring districts of Italy and France like 
a stray animal. Now he had to pass his time in menial service, now 
to pick up the crusts thrown by religious prosolytism, now to wander 
houseless in the streets *of Lyons. The protection of Madamo do 
Warens sheltered him once and again, but ho broke loose at last 
from this haven, and made for Paris. There, or elsewhere, he lived 
for the next thirty years in the strangest manner, partly on the 
produce of his literary works and his niusic-copying, partly on the 
gifts against which his soul always revolted. His fame and his 

zz2 
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needs perpetually g&vo him protectors, of which his extraordinary 
lemper, or his more extraordinary luck as regularly deprived him. 

Few greater contrasts can thus be found than tho contrast of the 
lives of the two men who wore thus united in death, and whose union 
lives in history as something more than this chaiicc one. Tho life 
of Voltaire was not indeed one of unbroken felicity. lie had his 
troubles with lackeys and ministers, with rivals in love and rivals in 
letters, with Fr^rons and kings of Prussia, witli multiform abettors of 
PInfftmc and agents of darkness in cverj' shape. Ilis extraordinary 
sensitiveness made him feel these troubles quite as keenly as any 
human being ever felt. But his woes were, after all, only skin- 
deep. Ilis life was, on the whole, u grand success, a success from 
tho time when his early poems secured what seems to us rather dis- 
proportionate admiration, to the crowning triumph of his last hours. 
Ilis early troubles with his father w’^cre only a consequence of tho 
success which attended his efforts to got into the society of tho groat 
world in Paris, and to emancipate himself from a hated profession. 
His unlucky Butch love, his embroilment with the Chevalier do 
Rohan, his subsequent sojourn in the Bastille, were but trifles. On 
the other hand, his visit to England was 809^1 a triumph, and so 
solid an advantage, as perhaps no man of his 3Tar8 has ever yet 1 
reaped for purelj' literary or intellectual merits in a foreign countrj’. 
From the date almost of his return he was the intellectual king 
of the country which Avas acknowledged, rightly or wronglj", as 
possessing tho intellectual hegemony of Europe. The want of 
pence never vexed him as it has vexed other public men, though 
perhups he might have escaped some small annoyances had ho 
been more circumspect in his ways of loading himself with the thick 
cla3\ Ilis visit to Prussia did him no serious or lasting harm, 
and at least enabled him to show that a mere man of letters can 
possess weapons of offence equal to those of the most absolute, male- 
volent, and unscrupulous of monarchy. As for the last twenty years 
of his life, they present a spectacle W'hich is not paralleled in tho 
liistorj' of tho world. For once thr .republic of letters had ceased 
by its own consent to be a republic, and had submitted to a dictator- 
ship. Tho absolute superiority of Voltaire to every living genius of 
tho writing sort was not questioned by any contemporary, and, 
strange to saj% has never been seriously questioned by any successor. 
Men who were themselves intellectual princes did not hesitate to do 
homage to Voltaire, and those who most disliked his real or sup- 
posed principles, did not think ot questioning or disputing the 
ability with which those principles were supported and displayed, 
(buriug this time, too, he had, and availed himself of, the opportunity 
of adding to his crown of wit, intelligence, and literary skill, tho 
rarer crown of active benevolence. He made himself the champion 
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of the opprosEod, the reformer of abiiscsy the avenger of wrongs. It 
seemed throughout his whole life that he could put his hand to 
nothing — save, perhaps, diplomacy^ — without at onoo acquiring 
supremacy in it. He was admitted to bo Ihc greatest poet of his 
time, and even those who care little enough for his style of poetry 
are forced to confess that, during great part of his career, there was 
no l^hiropean poet so clearly master of his own stylo as Voltaire was 
of his. That he was the greatest dramatist of his time was and is 
indisputable. That liis 2)rosc yields in its way to none even in that 
century of splendid prose there c^n be no question. As a tale- 
teller of the lighter order wo must go back to Lucian before w^c can 
find his equal, and may go forward to our own days without tho 
chaiH'o of similar luck. On graver themes ho could write with duo 
gravity, and if his di'ptli was scarcely equal to tho smoothness of his 
surface, it was yet not contemptible. With regard to social matters, 
what has since hcen cliarged against him as a fault was then con- 
sidered almost as a virtue. While sotting his face against individual 
instances of corruption and oppression, lie did not advocate, perhaps 
did not sec the necessity of advocating, any sweeping or revolu- 
tionary changes of social order, and thus he earned the gratitude of 
reformers without incurring tho risk of an open broach with Con- 
servatives. Ill England, and perhaps to a small extent in Germany, 
he was thought of willi some reprobation as a scoffer ; but even this 
reprobation did not, during his life, either blind inon to his 
genius or generate calumny. To sum up all, for tho last half century 
of his long life, he possessed affluence, fame, and power such as no 
other man of letters from the bogiuiiiug of history has, without 
reverses and with steady growth of. success, been able* to attain. 

Very different, as has been said, is the picture of Boussoau’s life. 
In one point indeed, that of literary fame, thcro may bo said to have 
been some similarity. But Rousseau’s celebrity came to him grudg- 
ingly and mingled with all manner of annoyance ; so late, too, that his 
power of enjoyment was gone, and the sweetness turned to bitterness 
within him. In everything else there is nothing but contrast. For 
the society which early fell to Voltaire’s lot and never forsook him, 
Rousseau had the sordid companionship w'hich, w'hcther its morality he 
worse or better than that of more polished circles, inevitably leaves 
on those who have to submit to it a taint in manners, if not in 
morals. During his whole life ho had to subsist either on utterly 
insufficient earnings, or on the gift-bread which is bitter to all, and 
which seems to have been bitterest to him. Both of the philosophers 
suffered, it is true, many things at the hands of many women, but 
who of those whoso admiration for the divine ^milie is weakest will 
compare her to Ther^e le Vasscur ? And who of those who most 
share Frederic’s estimate of Madame Denis would hesitate between 
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her and Th^reso le Vasseur'a mother ? Voltaire was not over-fortu- 
nate in his friendships, but his wounds from this source wore neither 
many nor deep, and his position as king of letters gave him in every 
instance the immense advantage bolenging to the superior. Rous- 
seau was all his life in the condition where friend really means 
dependent, and lie know it only too well. Whatever view we take 
of any chapter in the long and woeful history of his quarrels makes 
little difference here, for it is as great a misfortune — ^perhaps a 
greater one — ^for a man to fancy himself the perpetual object of plots 
and treacheries, as to be in reality plotted against and betrayed. 
The splendid triumph which closed Voltaire's life docs not more 
strikingly contrast with tlio sombre and mysterious fate which, in 
whatever way, befell the reqluso of Jilrmenonville only a few weeks 
later, than the tenors of the lives which led up to these two ends 
contrast witli one another. The benefits which Shelley enumerates 
in the famous complaint — 

“ Alas ! T havt^ nor hope, nor health, 

Nor ])cac(! within, nor ealm around. 

Nor that iMjutc.nt surpasHin^ wealth .... 

Nor fairio, nor power, nor lovo, nor leisure ** — 

cannot indeed be all assertiid of Voltaire and Menied of Rousseau. 
Yet if wo leave fame and leisure out of the question, hardly one was 
possessed by Rousseau, hardly one was refused to Voltaire. 

In the brief interval which elapsed between the deaths of these 
famous men and the great assi/c of God's judgment with which their* 
names and teaching will always be connected, little alteration took 
place ill the manner in which they wcjrc regarded in France and by 
Europe at large. The influence, if not the fame, of Rousseau 
advanced indeed with more rapid steps than that of Voltaire, inas- 
inueh as tho questions upon the solution of which the minds of men 
were consciously or unconsciously concentrating, wore questions 
upon which Voltaire had less of direct, or at least of apparent, inte- 
rest to say than Rousseau. But with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, tho names of its supposed instigators became everywhere, 
beyond the reach of tho Revolution itself, Ac objects of the most 
violent onslaughts. Pcoplo of the stump of Johnson had indeed 
alrcady been accustomed to speak of both in a tone in which 
antipath}' was in happy proportion to ignorance. But tho general 
attitude had been perhaps that of George III. in his first conversa- 
tion with Miss Burney. Voltaire was a monster, though a clover 
monster ; but Rousseau was decidedly better. When the Revolu- 
tion had actually broken out, while there was no limit to tho enthu- 
siasm for both, especially for Rousseau, on the side of the innovators, 
there was no toleration fdr either left on tho side of the party of 
order. It was then that the greatest orator of Europe employed 
himself in describing tho unquestionable transgressions of Jean- 
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Jacques’ piinte life in the stjde of Billingsgate. It was then that 
the extraordinary legends respecting the deaths of the philosophm^ 
which the spite of a certain section of the clerical party in France, 
had embelli^ed or invented, were caught up and made an article of 
faith, so that they, or at least echoes of them, may be found ill works 
intended for the instruction of youth at quite recent dates. This 
attitude may be said to have been preserved and intensified in 
England, during the whole thirty years of the revolutionary 
struggle, so that even the crimes of tlie Corsican ogre, of whom it is 
difficult to say whether Voltaire h>T Bousseau would have had the 
most cordial detestation, were in some blind manner charged on their 
devoted heads. Meanwhile the attitude of the French themselves 
had been gradually changing towards the two men whom foreigners 
had so strangely yoked together. The extreme revolutionists never 
had been — are not, we may add, to this day — in sympathy with 
Voltaire. They miss<.xl in him the sentimental enthusiasm which 
they wanted, and which they found in Jean-Jaeques, and his light- 
minded wit was not to their taste. So that, oddly enough, the 
aristocracy being for the time unrepresented as a* class or power 
in France, Voltaire fell into the position of the pet author of 
the bourgeoisie; the class which, while it clung to the religious 
Aufkldruug^ dreaded and disliked the complete political development 
to which that AitfkUining led. Still more curious was the counter- 
influence which tended to produce a similar effect. So potent an 
Achilles’ spear was the genius of Jean- Jacques, that it inspired the 
reaction against the llevolution quite as much os it inspired the 
Bevolution itself, and was responsible for Ch&tcaubriand at least as 
much as for Bobespierre. So that the sentimental counter-movement 
of which Chfltcaubriand himself, Do Maistre, Lamartine in his early 
days, and much later Montalcmbcrt, may be perhaps taken as in 
different ways representative men, while often expressing no lively 
affection for Bousseau, contributed, in its turn, to exalt him at the 
expense of his rival. Both these movements culminated in the 
romantic outburst. In this the ultra-revolutionary and the anti- 
revolutionary currents met, and, strangely mingled, took a new 
direction. Never perhaps did a Idng of letters pay such a tribute 
to Nemesis as Voltaire did at this moment. As every man’s hand 
had been for him sixty years before, so every man’s was against him 
now. The clerical party revived and asserted its undying hatred. 
The sentimentalist excited the Jii^ dcs Croises to arms against the fils 
de Voltaire. The ornaments of young France hurled their most 
picturesque epithets at the favourite author of national guards and 
grocers, the composer of classic plays, the enemy of everything . 

boyant and romantic. Purely literary students turned to Corneille 
and Botrou, or went further back still to the great names of the 
sixteenth century, and if they condescended to pay any attention at 
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all to the philoHophe&t busied themselyes with the more sympathetic 
genius of Diderot. Steady-going friends of order shuddered over 
the memories attached to the name, and doctrinaire republicans shook 
their heads over it as that of anything but a Pur, These noisy 
classes did not, after all, represent the bulk of the nation, but they 
certainly took care to represent its voice, and tliat loudly. 

Meanwhile Itousscau fared better. All these sects owed him too 
much to abuse him very violently, though none cared fully to 
acknowledge their obligation. But justice and something more than 
justice had already been done to Bbusseau by a foreign poet. Few, 
I suppose, can now fairly estimate the influence which Byron exer- 
cised in Europe from 1S20 to 1840, and during that time the famous 
verses in Childe Jlnrohl rci^rcsent the view «)f Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, which all who were not independent students on the one hand, 
or religious bigots on the other, were likely to have most frequently 
in their mcraoiy. Every one still knows those lines, and out of pro- 
portion as the allowance is which gives X)agc after page of glowing 
tribute to the one, and a single stanza of not too accurato and utterly 
inadequate praise to the other, it is perhaps a fair specimen of time’s 
revenges on the life exiierience of the two men. 

But all things pass. The exaggerated idolatry with which Voltaire 
in his own later years was regarded, the exaggerated obloquy w'ith 
which religious and political fanaticism took occasion by the French 
Revolution to requite that idolatry, the sentimental enthusiasm for 
Rousseau to which Byron gives expression, the temporary disgrace 
into which Voltaire fell in France, the scorn which trunscendentalists 
and merely historical 2 )hilosophers felt for him in Germany, all had 
their day. In England Mr. Carlyle’s famous essays on the philo- 
Hophes cleared away at least the grosser calumnies of bigotry, sub- 
stituted knowledge for ignorance, and gave conclusions which, if 
they do not satisfy all students as accurate or adequate, were an 
enormous advance on anything previously accessible in the language. 
And in England, as in other countries, clearer and independent 
judgment became gradually x^ossible. Even theological and political 
intolerance has now for the most part agre- d to regard both our heroes 
as Satans sufficiently extinct to deserve polite treatment ; and High 
Tories and High Churchmen can now' treat the author of the Social 
Contract and the author of the Philosophical Dictionary with his- 
toric calmness. The last direct echo of the Noiivello HMm died ten 
years ago with Lamartine, the sons of the Crusaders have pretty well 
relinquished the unequal combat and descended from their prancing 
steeds, Garde National ” is a joke and a reproach no more, and 
Candida may be read in France without the slightest danger of any 
contributor to Le Parnasae cantvmporain brandishing adjectives in the 
face of the reader. Here and there perhaps some little outburst or 
survival of spite or ignorance may show itself. A clerical meeting 
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may here and there gravely discuss in England the ecmduot cxf a 
lecturer to young ladies who has hinted that Voltaire was not quite 
accurately to bo described as un infamous and abandoned wretch, 
and a clerical journal may here and there diligently sum up in 
France all the hard things* he said about democracy, and all his 
praises of English und Germans as compored with Frenchmen. Or 
even, which is perhaps most amusing to the impartial spectator, a few 
monotheistic devotees of Voltaire himself may protest against the 
association of the citizen of Geneva with their deity. But these are 
all exceptions hardly of force td bo mentioned. The mere volume 
and variety, to say nothing of the puq>ort, of the works of the tWo 
great men wo celebrate, must always occasion a Avide difference in 
the comparative estimate formcnl of their greatness ; but that they 
rank on any aduiissiblo system of estimation with the greatest names 
of the Avorld, is a proposition which I cannot conceive to be rejected 
by the majority of intelHgeiieci and culture in any country, whether 
for the standard of admission he taken the iiiHueiicc which the ideas 
tlicy expressed have exercised on human history, or the literary 
excellence of the forms in which those ideas were expressed. 

Some faint prcjtest has been lieard against a celebration of this 
sort, in this case, •on the ground of the moral character of tho two 
men whoso lives it is proposed to celebrate. No one, I suppose, 
will attempt to sol up eitlicr liousseau or Voltaire for saints. The 
transgressions of the latter were, indeed, from the point of view of 
his age and country, far from heavy ; and the uctivc und persevering 
benevolence of liis later life might be considered us something of a 
makeweight. Iluusseau’s abandonment of his children is a somewhat 
different matter, and, however wc may give him tho credit of having 
painted himself blacker than he really was, it is perhaps difficult 
to avoid a certain amouiit of disgust as one reads or thinks of some 
parts of his character. But we may ask whether it is usual in such 
case to test men who, in one way or another, may liave been notablo 
and eminent in the world, by the conformity of their life to moral 
laws P A very slight examination will, I think, show that this is 
very rarely done, and that if it were done, the profane hagiology of 
the world would find itself singularly curtailed and mutilated. Let 
us look only at tho contemporaries of the very men whose characters 
are now being discussed. Would anyone object to the commemora- 
tion of Frederic the Great for his indomitable courage, his earnest 
patriotism, his endeavours to do justice to the meanest of his subjects, 
and his splendid military genius, because his private moral character 
was in some respects undoubtedly, in others not improbably, one of 
the worst and most detestable on record P Is it so very certain, 
again, that tho moral character of Goethe stands higher than the 
moral character of Voltaire P And are wo sure that characters which, 
from the one-sided and imperfect knowledge we possess of them, now 
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appeal decorous enough, would bear the frightful strain of being 
depicted in such an autobiography as the Confemom^ or the con- 
centrated malignity of tho myriad scribblers who hated Voltaire P 
The general practice in such matters seems to be fair enough. 
Honour no man for his vices. But let his vices, as in the great 
majority of cases they do in fact, die with him. It docs no mortal 
any harm now that Voltaire did not always respect tho truth, and 
was sometimes impatient for supper; that Rousseau carried into 
later life the faults and vices of lackeys and children, and allowed 
his disease both of body and mind \o increase and magnify them. 
TiCt those dead things rest with the dead men who did them. They 
are dead and past, they arc not what wc celebrate, and tlius also 
* they can in no way be of forcq to interfere witli our celebration. 

Tho things that wo do celebrate arc something very different. I 
have already in some lame fashion hinted at the practical achieve- 
ments which may be laid to their account. But there is another 
side of their greatness, and one which is, fortunately, less likely to 
bo disputed. Wc have now, at least the wiser among us, arrived at 
some greater catholicity in literary taste than our fathers possessed. 
It is no longer a wonder, as ilacaiilay once admiringly asserted of 
Leigh Hunt, that a man should bo able to adore Shakespeare and 
Spenser without denying poetry to Drydcn and humour to Addison. 
On tho contrary, the man who should openly admnee such a denial 
in consequence of sucli a prepossession, would now be thought either 
an eccentric or a very silly person. And if wo have thus escaped 
the fetters of tho older criticism as to our own writers, how much 
more ought we to have escaped them in the case of foreigners, whose 
names have never, as far, at least, as literary matters go, had the 
misfortune to serve as shibboleths in England. I know that con- 
tempt is wrong and unworthy of the scholar, but I should myself 
find it hard to avoid despising a man who could not enjoy Mahomet 
or Zaire^ because of his admiration for iaimni Genest or Rodogune at 
one end of the roll, or for Hcniani at tho other ; who could not like 
Le Pauvt'p Diahle well because he liked La L^gendc d^s Siecles better, 
and who felt it necessary to find fault with TJlnghiu for fear of 
wronging Bonaventuro dcs Periers or Theophile Giautier. Whoever 
is insensible to the charm of Voltaire may take it for granted that 
his literary organization is wanting in one and a main faculty. I 
cannot admit, as Byron and many more would have it, that Voltaire 
succeeds better in ridicule than in anything else. It would rather 
seem that his lighter work appeals to a larger circle, and thus the 
incomparable literary aptitude which he brought to bear on every- 
thing is in less danger of escaping notice. It is true that in these 
lighter .works he has caught up the sum of Gallic wit, and uttered it 
onoe for all. But the literary charm of all his work is the same. I 
can remember once borrowing iAno Dictionnaire PhiloeophiquCy in some 
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half-dozen big volume^ from a friend (who was so obKging as to lead 
me his wheelbarrow for their better convojance)^ and r^ing them' 
straight through with immense delight, though such philosoj^y as 1 
am tinctured with is as far as possible from being Yoltairean. I can 
say the same of the notes on Corneille, with many of which I haye. 
tho pleasure of being in modest but irreconcilable disagreement. 
The stylo of Voltaire is so saturated with lightness and ohoerfulness, 
with reason that gives itsdlf no airs, and gaiety that knows how to 
keep reason at not too great distance, that it is in itself and irreqpte- 
tive of its subjects an intollectual refreshment and treat. 

Certainly as much, though in a different kind, maybe said of Bousseau. 
Few things cun bo more different from the style of Voltaire than the 
stylo of the NonveUe SeldiHOy of the Qonfrat Social^ of the Con/esstbns, • 
and of tho JRercrioa; not many such things even can be more different 
from each other than the styles of theses four masterpieces. Thera is 
not about the style of Itousseau tho unity which characterizes the style 
of his rival. Yet the luscious sentiment of the Hdloisej the crisp dog- 
matism of the Contraf, tho splendid narrative quality of the Cbn- . 
/rsswim, the meditative charm of tho Jtihrrles, find their expression 
with ecpinl ease and equal eflectiveness at Rousseau’s hands. Even 
a foreigner can discover at once in this style something which is not 
directly French, which has the strength that a ‘mixture of race 
sometimes gives, and at the sume time the distinctness of savour 
which such a mixture sometimes destroys. Sir Walter Scott is reported 
to have said that he could not feel the interest or see the merit of 
the IWciiac, Yet tho JIMiJir, whether Scott know it or not, is more 
than any other book responsible for the romantic movement of which 
ho himself was so doughty a leader. Ky it an end was put once for 
all to tho commerce rampant dc noupirn et de flammeSf as tho heroine 
of Corneille’s Scrtonint, born before or after her time, calls tho love-^ 
making of the classical school. By it rather than by any other book 
wore men guided to the discovery of the beauty that is in nature, if 
not of the beauty that is in art. It revived if it did not initiate the 
charm felt in — 

“ I/e refect ponsif ot confus 
D’avoir Ote ot n’otre plus,” 

os words attributed to the great French poet whom Boileau 
maligned have it. If in some cases it became the parent of a deplor- 
able family (to transfer an epigram from Diderot to Rousseau), in 
others it gave us some of the most memorable literary accomplish- 
ments of Europe, and but for it tho world had wanted many a noble 
song as well as many an idle one. As for tho Contrat Social^ its 
philosophical merit, as well as its historical influence, hardly here 
concern us. But as a literary performance, it may be fairly said of 
it, that it was almost the first political treatise which was sent home 
to its mark in a modem language by the feathers of literary power. 
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The* Confvmom have had u tnoro dubious influence. But it may at 
least be claimed for them that they have helped to overthrow tho 
custom of draping heroes and heroines in the garments of conventional 
success, and have impressed on not a few readers the tragedy that 
lies in sordid and undignified failure, no less than failure of the 
splendid and dramatic order. This truth has become in tho last 
century one far more recognised than at any former time, and 
curiously enough we may find it even to a certain extent recognised 
by Voltaire also. CandUle expresses the ironic side of the matter as 
fully as La Nonrelle IWciine expresses \he sentimental one, and so the 
Heraclitus and Democritus, the Jean-qui-jJeure and Jean-qui-rit, of 
tho eighteenth ccTitury, lend a hand to each other to influence tlic 
litoraturo of the time that comes after tliem as unwittingly ns tlicy 
have lent a hand to influence its conduct. Literature of persiflage and 
literature of complaint, guerilla w'arfarc against individual abuses 
and recurrence to first principles that so those abuses may not arise, 
thus complete each other in a very singular manner. And in 
literature as in life the question may perhaps be fairly asked, if 
1878 differs from 1778 infinitely more than 1778 from 1078, are 
there any two men to whom the increased proportion of change can 
be more fairly and in larger measure ascribed than Francois Mario 
Arouct and Jean- Jacques Housscau ? 

It is not without hesitation that a mere pawn in the army of Icttors 
can speak or write of men of this eminence. To take upon one’s self 
to commend those whose merit has with instructed and competent 
persons long passed out of the class of debated questions, may seem 
in all but tho few chosen among their successors something of an 
impertinence. But such an occasion as the present is one of those 
ill which the most insignificant of the living arc allowed and indeed 
expected to show their appreciation of the mighty dead. No fault 
that I know of is found with those who, wdth an intention of honour, 
strew flowers or even weeds on a grave, hoAvever small their claim to 
do so. Yet tho commemoration of Rousseau and Voltaire, whatever 
form it may take in their own country, and whatever support it may 
receive in other countries, will not add one jot to their merited glory, 
nor had it been omitted would it detract therefrom. For they are of 
the order of men of whom our twin dramatists ask in that magnifi- 
eent epitaph on Pompey : 

** Dare you think your 
Built to oUtduTo tho sun os you suppose. 

Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes. 

Are monuments fit for thorn ? No, brood of Nilus ! 

Nothing can cover their high fame but heaven ; 

No pyramids set off their memories, 

But the eternal substance of their greatness. 

To which I leave them.** 

George Saintsbuby. 



THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACCmS- 

FIELD. 

II.—Fkom 1820 TO 1837. 

In tlio preceding pages we have spoken of the mee and parentage of 
Lord Bcaconsfield. To some minds it seems impossible that yon 
can say that a man is a Jew without intending to reproach him for 
being a Jew. Unfortunately, the strength of still-surviving prqn- 
dices makes this confusion only too natural; and the imputation 
of an ungenerous appeal to hatrc<Vi of creed and race cannot be* 
avoided by any writer who discusses the chameter of the present 
Prime Minister. If Lord DcuconsHeld’s political adventures could 
he truly narrated without any reference to his Jewish blood and to 
the inherited qualities which arc deeply stamped upon his nature, 
physical and moral, we should be very glad to keep the things apart. 
Ilut the blood is the life, in another sense than that which the 
Tlcbrcw law-giver .attached to the phrase ; and the secret of Lord 
Bcaconsficld’s life lies in liis Jewish blood. It is not a matter for 
self-glorification, thougii it m'ms to ho so to him ; it is not a matter 
for disparagement and contempt, though both his assailants and 
cMilogists often appear to regard it us such. It is a simple question 
of fact and of natural history. So with the characteristics which 
two thousand years of pers(H:utiun and suffering have impressed upon 
the Jewish Captivity in Europe. If Israel was not the worse for 
what it had undergone, cruelly and wrong-doing would bo merely 
physical calamities. If a man loses half his worth on the day on 
which he becomes a slave, the nation which has been in servitude 
for two thousand years is not likely to bo morally the better fdr the 
experience. That the Jews have imbibed servile vices in nineteen 
oonturics of bondage is us obvious in fact us it was certain in theory. 
That freedom will bring to them the virtues of freemen wo do not 
doubt ; at present it has stopped at a period of transition, and has 
brought them the equivocal qualities of freedmen. Their persons 
have been enfranchised, but not their minds. They display too often 
the habits of a manumitted slave. It is not matter for wonder that 
Epictetus should be a rarer product of slavery than Narcissus. The 
Venetian is almost as conspicuous in Lord Beoconsfield as the Jow. 
The organization is duo to his race. Tho environment of several 
centuries, acting upon the organization, has been supplied by tho 
republic of St. Mark. Lord Bcaconsfield has always discussed 
English politics in terms of the Venetian state-system. To him tho 
British aristocracy are Venetian magnificocs; the sovereign io Om 
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doge whom on oligarchy has enslaved. George III. was a sort of 
Marino Falicro who straggled against the 'bondage by which an 
usurping oligarchy fettered him; and in the struggle, which has 
Lord Seaconsfield’s intense sympathy, forfeited not his life but his 
reason. 

Lord Bcoconsficld’s manhood began in the days of George IV. ; 
and the preparatory part of his career, his apprenticeship in 
literature and politics, extends over the last four years of the life of 
that sovereign and over the whole of the reign of William IV. His 
parliamentary life, which in England is the only forpi of political 
life, opens with the Parliament which was assembled on the accession 
*of the Queen. The circuin8tanc/3S of the time, the men who occupied 
conspicuous positions in the State, and the evident transition which 
was impending from an old to a new era, were such as would have 
roused the ardour of a generous and humane mind. The long Tory 
domination, which had been marked by the selfish foreign policy of 
Gastlereagh and the domestic oppression of Sidmouth, by political 
prosecutions and Poterloo massacres, was obviously drawing to a close. 
Huskisson had begun tliat policy of Free Trade which twenty years 
later was to receive its full development at the halids of Feel ; the 
political emancipation of Nonconformists and of Homan Catholics was 
obviously at hand, and formed tho subjects of aident strife ; Parlia- 
montar}^ Beform threq^cned a revolution in the near future. It was 
an era of great causes and struggling principles, which powerfully 
appealed to all minds in wliich tho love of freedom and the sense of 
justice were strong, and in which there was any conscioi^sncss of power 
to aid tho right cause and to combat the wrong. Tlic young Disraeli, 
a politician in his schoolboy days, felt no summons to the field. The 
history of his own race did not bid him sympathize with those who 
suffered from kindred oppression. The dreadful distress among the 
poor did not win from him any cry of indignation nor stir him 
to any efforts for its mitigation or removal. Tho successive Liberal 
administrations of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, with many 
weaknesses and follies, and much slothful inaction, yet unloosed one 
heavy burden after another from tho necks of the English people, 
and opened one closed pathway after another to tho energies and 
talents hitherto denied their free scope. Lord Bcaconsficld, in the 
days which ought to have been those of youthful enthusiasm, gave 
no help to tho work. He watched it closely ; he stood by and railed 
at those who were doing it, striving by scoff and jeer to discredit 
them. If he did not hinder it, it was for lack of power and not for 
lack of will. The presence of Canning and Huskisson in the Cabinet 
of Lord Liverpool was a sign that the era in which it had been 
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• Bobkingham and a Duke of Portland, was passing away; and the 
Premiership of Canning confirmed the augury. Yet when Canning 
was persecuted to his death and Huskisson was driven from offiee, . 
no word of rebuke or indignation rose to the lips of the young 
candidate for fame. To him, at a period when every ingenuous and 
sincero mind was stirred to noble thoughts and strenuous aotion, 
politics and politicians were simply the theme of literary satire or a 
field for personal intrigue and adventure^ At a timo when in 
literature the meditations of l^ords worth and tho speculations of 
Coleridge, the hardy realism of Crabbo, the mystic dreams of 
Shelley, the generous cnihusiasiu of Byron in his better moods, 
and tho manly historic sense of Sijott, had ^breathed a new and * 
healthier soul into English imagination, the young Disraeli felt no 
contagious inspiration of nobleness, and took his place among the 
novelists of high life and of political society, with Thoodoro Hook 
and the author of Tremaine, with Mrs. Gore and Lady Blessington* 
A free and generous spirit would liavo raised itself above the degrad: 
ing influences of a servile condition and ancestry. Lord Beacons-^ 
field, in his boyliood, us in his manhood and old ago, was content now 
to flatter, now tif mock and gibe, to be now the parasite and now 
tho bravo of the great, to write now a begging and now a threaten*-, 
ing letter. Tho ton years wliich preceded las entrance into Parlia- 
ment contained the promiso whicli has been fulfilled in tho forty 
years of his parliamentary life. 

Lord Bcaconsfield’s first adventure was literary rather than 
political ; but, it was literature with a large eloTneiit of politics in it. 
Vivian Grey, oi* rather tho first part of it, which is alone much 
remembered now, appeared in 1820 , wlicji the author was just of 
age. It was written probably in his latest boyhood. LordBeoeons- 
field affects now to bo ashamed of tho work, which he says that he 
has vainly endeavoured to suppress. Ho speaks of it as a puerilo 
production; but it really does not differ morally or intellectually 
from most of his other novels. The survival of boyishness in 
Lothair and the premature mannishness of Vivian Grey bring both . 
stories to about the same level. Apart from the contemporary 
allusions with which each work is filled, Vivian Grey mighf have 
been the child , of Lord Beaconsficld’s old age and Lothair the 
indiscretion of his youth. The work of the sexagenarian lacks 
ripeness and maturity ; the work of the boy has no tinge of ingenu- 
ousness. It lacks the hue of virtue. Bather the advantage is in this 
respect with the more recent work, which has not the unabashed 
hardihood of the earlier. In Vivian Gro}% however, the key-note of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career is struck. Wo need not tell the stoiy 
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which is familiar to every one. The type of character is that of 
the adventurer bent upon climbing by whatever means to the highest 
point of ambition. lie fails, and there is a good deal of virtuous moral- 
ising about his crimes and faults. In Vivian Grey, as in Contarini 
Fleming — the person, we mean, and not the novel — there is a curious 
blending of Beaumarchais and of Byron. The slipperj'^ adventurer, 
who is not much above the moral or intellectual level of the 
intriguing slave and valet of the classical and French comedy, is 
mixed up with the grand passions, the crime, and the remorse of 
Lara and the Corsair ; and the combination is not a little ridiculous. 
But the basis of the character is the impudent schemer. 

The story, as we have said, or rather its first parf, was published in 
1826, and it bears sqpic traces, .of the time of its production. Lord 
Livcq)ooI was IVime Minister, and when the second part of Vivian 
Grey appeared, ho had been succeeded by Mr. Canning, of whom, 
and of Brougham, and Lord l^ildon, there are perhaps traces in Mr. 
Charlatan Gas, Mr. Foaming Fudge, and Lord Past Century, though 
wo have the? names only and not the men. Who Mr. Stapyltan 
Toad and Mr. Liberal Snake may have been, it is not worth while 
to inquire. Sir Christopher Mowbray, who, on Liberal Snake’s 
“ presuming to inform liirn wliai rent was, damned himself several 
times from slu'or astonishment at the impudence of the fellow,” and 
whose “ most pt'oiiliar characteristic was an inexplicahlo habit of 
styling political economists French smugglers,” is pcrliapsthe liveliest 
sketch in the book. Sir Cliristophcr, we are told, “is perfectly 
aware of the present perilous state of the country, and watches with 
the greatest interest all the plots and plans of this enlightened age. 
The only thing Avl^ich he docs not exactly comprehend is the London 
University. This 'affair really puzzles the worthy gentleman, who 
could as easily fancy a county member not being a freeholder, as 
a university not being at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed, to this 
liour, the old gentleman believes that the whole business is a hoax, 
and if you tell him that .... there are actually four acres of very 
valuable land purchased near White Conduit Street for the erection 
.... the old gentleman looks up to leavcii, as if determined not 
to be taken in, and leaning buck in his chair, sends forth a sceptical 
and smiling,- ‘ No ! no ! no ! that won’t do.’ ” In Sir Christopher 
Mowbray damning French wines, Bible Societies, and Mr. ITuskis- 
8on, surrounded by lecturing political economists, and incredulous of 
the London University; in the inarticulate man of science, Mr. 
Macaw, who is contrasted with “ the mealy-mouthed professors of 
the Royal Institution, who get patronised by the blues — the 
Lavoisiers of May Fair,” a sneer vtq take it at Sir Humphry Davy or 
Faraday ; in Mr. Stapyltan Toad’s pamphlet on the Corn Laws, 
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" whidi ucited tho dire indignation of the Polilioal Economy Olob**^ 
the commencement of what we* may call the Brongham period of 
politics may be noted. The schoolmaster began to get abroadi and 
men talked about the popularisation of science and the dilSusion of 
useful knowledge. The movement which may bo supposed to have 
its personification in the contest between Lord Past Oantuiy and 
Mr. Liberal Principles had its weak and even its ludioroos 
side. Vivian Orey cannot be said to give a full picture of it in its 
earliest stage ; still there are in the book glimpses of it, drawn in a 
sketchy and scratchy manner^ but showing a conception of ita real 
character. 

To Lord Beaconsfield, as a boy, the situation on its literary side 
seems simply to have offered Iiim opportunities as a satiristi and if 
lie had made a literary career his owfi, this mbde of treating the 
society of his time would not have been fairly open to severe censure. 
Thero are men to whom the cynical view of human life is nnturali 
as thero arc others to whom life presents itself simply in its artistic 
aspects. The indifference of Goethe to the great struggles of his 
ago showed a constitutional defect of character; and the mocking 
temper which is always conspicuous in Vivian Grey, and is unabated 
in Lothair, is not f|^n amiable feature of youth or of old age. If 
Lord Beaconsfield had been content to play the part of a gibing 
chorus to the drama passing under his eyes, it would have been 
matter for regret that ho should have seen only on# aspect of the 
, human and English life of his time ; but that too ought to be seen, 
and it can be seen through his eyes. For other phases of it we 
must trust to the perceptions of other intellects and characters. 
The real ignoblencss which is impressed on Lord Beaconsfield's 
writings and political life lies in this, that \fhile men with 
any greatness of character withdraw from the pursuits and associa- 
tions for which they feel a contempt, liord Beaconsfield has been 
impelled into them in spite of, or even by, this very scorn. The 
meannesses and weaknesses which he ridiculed he felt could turn 
to the account of his own ambition. The satirist was also an 
adventurer. 

His early manhood was the beginning of a period which seemed to 
promise a new epoch. The Cabinet of Lord Liverpool in 1826, when 
in Vivian Grey Lord Beaconsfield took his first survey of English 
society and politics, contained two men of genius on whom the 
hatred of aristocratic dulness and monopoly hod conferred the name 
of adventurers. Mr. Canning and Mr. Hu^isson hod fought their 
way from difficult and inconsiderable beginnings to high places in 
the service of the State. Surrounded by heavy peers and squires, 
in a Ministry presided over by the very genius of decorous respeota- 
' VOL. xzin. N.8. 3 A 
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bflitji their political fortunes may haye helped to fire the \ 

of the younger Disraeli, who perhaps saw a Marquis , of OaralM ioi* < 
Lord Liverpool and a Vivian Grey in Mr. Canning. But tliioiig^v; 
Canning and Huskisson, and before them Burke, were stigmatised^ 
as adventurers, and although m a certain sense the name belongs, to 
them, they cannot bo brought into the same class with Lori Beaooito* ^ 
field. With a truer self-respect, Burko perhaps would not hava 
been content to sopvc great nobles, and to be rewarded in his earlier 
years with a private secretaryship under Lord Bockingham, and in 
bis maturcr manhood with an office outside tho Cabinet into which 
Charles Fox, while yet a youth, was admitted. Something of the 
servility which the prevalence of an aristocratic system produces even 
in genius and worth, is apparent in his submission. But Burke's too 
humble attitude wa8 redcemeSl by passionate political convictions and 
by devoted personal attachments. lie served these in serving his 
groat Whig patrons. Canning never failed in his enthusiasm for Pitt 
and in his steady friendship with Jenkinson ; and Huskisson's con- 
sistency as un economic statesman was bom of unwavering conviction. 
These men were adventurers in politics only in the sense in which 
the man who, not being born in the purple, wins his way to fortune is 
an adventurer; or as the founder, by genius and enterprise, of a great 
commercial house, which he has raised from low beginnings or from 
nothing, is an adventurer, when ho is compared with the inheritor of 
a business that has dealings with all tlie world. In the sense in 
which the word carries moral odium with it, as implying indifference 
to persons and principles, it is not applicable to them. This is the 
sense in which it is used when it is injuriously applied to Lori 
Beaconsfield ; and this use of the term, wo fear, his career too conclu- 
sively justifies. In liis interpretation of the motives of the great man 
whoso unworn title ho has audaciously borrowed, Lord Beaconsfield 
throws a strong light upon his own aims. lie thinks that Burke's 
passionate denunciation of tho French Bevolution was simply a 
vehicle for his exploding hatred of the Whigs whom he had served 
for hire, and who had kept his wages from him. When Fox was 
admitted to tho Cabinet, from which ho was excluded, '‘hard neces- 
sity," says Lord Beaconsfield, " made Air. Burke submit to the yoke, 
but the humiliation could never be forgotten. Pouring forth the 
vials of his hoarded vengeance .... ho dashed to the ground the 
rival who had robbed him of his hard-earned greatness," rent 
in twain the oligarchy that had dared to use and to insult him." 
We quote from Sybil, one of tho novels of Lord Beaconsfield's 
maturer manhood. Lord Beaconsfield reads his own political 
spite and malice into the majestic though disordered movements of 
Burke's genius. He attributes to him the anger of a discarded and 
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Mnrant. He fimoies that the authoar qf the Appeal frm 
^ Her to the Old Whigs was animated by timihenJuidaioliaM 

a Venetiaxi oligarchy. 

* The second part of Yitian Grey, which only sarviTOs in a 
dead-alhre union with the first, is a sort of prose OkiMe Harold. 
TbB penitent wanderings of the discomfited ^renturer have pio- 
tutesque and amusing passages ; but the political allusions are ftw. 
Lord Beaconsfield has himself imitated in later years the policy of 
the plebeian minister of the Grand Duke of Reisenburg, who took 
care to distribute offices among £^t nobles, so that, haying no 
fiunily influenoo of his own, ho might organize the family in« 
fluenceof othora In this, says the author of Vivian Grey, ^*he 
resembles the Prime Minister of a neighbouring state, whose 
jirivate secretary is unable to write a sentence, almost to direct a 
letter, but he is a noble/’ Mr. Canning was then Prime Minister 
of England, and Lord George Bentinck was, wo believe, his private 
secretary. 

In 1828 Lord Beaconsfield published the Adventures of Captain 
Popanilla. One of the most remarkable things about this work is 
the fact that the author has forgotten that ho ever wrote it. In the 
general preface prefixed to one of the later editions of Lothair, Lord 
Beaconsfield speaks of Contarini Fleming as his second work. It 
was really, at the very least, bis fourth, — Popanilla and the Young 
Duke, a three- volume novel, coming between it and*Vivian Gr<^. 
•Lord Beaconsfield appears to labour under the curious notion that by 
suppressing a passage or a book he makes it never to havo been, and 
becomes justified in asserting that no such thing was ^vor written. 
When in 18G1- a question was raised as to the tyrannicidal doctrines 
attributed to Mazzini, and the complicity of a subordinate member 
of Lord Palmerston’s Qoyernmciit in the enterprises of the great 
Italian revolutionist. Lord Beaconsfield was virtuously indignant, 
and did not rest until the offending member had been cut off. In 
the meantime some curious busybody — ^perhaps the person who 
afterwords traced a celebrated eulogy on the Duke of Wellington to 
M. Thiers, — got hold of a copy of the Revolutionary Epick, and 
quoted thence some L'nes which justified tyrannicide as explicitly as 
Mazzini was supposed to havo done. To clear himself from this 
accusation, and to enable the public to judge between him and 
his calumniators, Lord Beaconsfield promptly republished the poem, 
leaving out the lines impugned. More recently he has adopted a 
still more thorough procedure. In the preface of which we have 
spoken, he intimates that between 1832 and 1837 he wrote nothing 
at all. There was yet a barren interval of five years of my life, so 
far as literature is concerned.” The Revolutionary Epick, which 
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was published in 1834, is thus got rid of in tho most effectual 
manner. This is hurling his lyre to limbo wdth a vengeance. ** Til 
disown you, I'll disinherit you. I'll unget you,” says Sir Anthony 
Absolute to his son. Lord Beaconsficld apparently thinks that by 
disowning he can unwrite such of his works as he no longer finds it 
agreeable to acknowledge. He can not only make them cease to 
be, but cause them never to have been. But this is a feat which it 
is proverbially beyond the power of omnipotence to accomplish — 
factum infectum facere nequiL Since ho achieved respectability. 
Lord Beaconsficld has thought it necessary to affect a certain 
degree of penitence for having written Vivian Grey. He emulates 
the contrition of Chaucer and I)ryden. Such, he represents, 
was his sense of the demciyts of the work, that when his second 
novel was published, he did not describe himself as the author of that 
story. The fact is that Popanilla, which was published in 1828 ; 
the Young Duke, which was published in 1831 ; Alroy, which was 
publislied in 1833 ; and Ycnctia, which was published in 1837, were 
all described on the title-pages as by “ tho author of Vivian Grey.” 
They were recommended to the public by that fact. Contarini 
Fleming, which, as we have said, was neither the second nor the third, 
but the fourth of Lord Beaconsficld's works, is *the only one on the 
title-page of which Vivian Grey is not mentioned. This work, after- 
wards called a psychological romance,” was originally announced as 
a psychological autobiography.” There was therefore an obvious 
propriety in veiling its real authorship. Lord Beaconsficld, however, 
having persuaded himself that Vivian Grey was repented of as soon 
as written, proceeds to make a series of circumstantial statements in 
corroboration of that fact. The origin and growth of myths is thus 
pleasingly illustrated in an example to which historic inquirers 
ought to attach some value. A fixed idea generates a detailed 
narrative to support and confirm it. The idea gives credit to the 
narrative, and the narrative supports the idea, and yet both are 
fiction. It is interesting to observe the processes which have 
created religions in operation before our very eyes. A myth, it 
should be observed, docs not involviv conscious falsehood, but only 
a creative imagination embodying its conceptions in narratives, 
and straightway believing the narrative because it embodies its 
conceptions. 

There are, of course, reasons why Lord Beaconsficld should be 
desirous of ignoring Popanilla and the Revolutionary Epick, and 
should regret that Vivian Grey's tenacity of life has resisted all 
attempts to smother it. Popanilla does not respect the foundations of 
society, and there are passages in it which the future leader of the 
Protectionist party might be excused for wishing to deal with, as the 
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aaaailant of Mozsini and Mr. Stansfeld dealt with the tynauuddal 
preachments of the Bevolutionaiy Epick. It is impossible to mad. 
some association of Popanilla with its author. The shipwredked 
adventurer, brought from the island of Fantaisie to the coast of 
Yroibleusia, and mingling with the crowds in the streets of Hub- 
babub, was not more foreign to the scenes and people among 
whom he found himself, than the younger Disraeli in the politics 
and society of London. Tho description of the statue, of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and of the twelve managers, in which the 
sovereign, the landed aristocracy, and the Cabinet were ridiculed, is 
perhaps the cleverest portion of Popanilla. In the arrangements 
which the aboriginal inhabitant makes for forcing his own agricul- 
tural produce on tho inhabitants of •Vraibleusia, tho doctrine and 
practice of protection to native industry is openly ridiculed. It is 
clear that at this turn of his life ho was fhlly possessed of the argu- 
ments in favour of Free Trade, and understood them more clearly 
than might have been expected. Ilis eulogies in other works on 
the economic doctrines which Shelbumo and the younger Pitt 
derived from Adam Smith, show that until political exigencies made 
tho advocacy of protection expediont. Lord Beoconsfield was a free- 
trader. His phrases vary as occasion suggests, but his general 
doctrino is unmistakcable. The story is a clever boyish parody and 
imitation, which shows enough acquaintance with tho terms of the 
political, philosophical, and religious fashions of tho tiiho to enable 
the author to make fun of them. Lord Beaconsfiold has never 
thought it necessary to go much deeper into matters than phrases 
and catchwords will lead him. Mankind, in his view, is governed 
by phrases and catchwords, and to study thoroughly what you do 
not intend to treat thoroughly w'ould be a waste of time. Lord 
Beaconsfield has never treated either his subjects or the public 
seriously, and the public has been content to laugh at and with him 
until the present moment, when it may begin to think itself of the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. 

In such exercises as these, and in the travels in Etirope and the 
East to which we have referred. Lord Beaconsfield prepared himself 
for that public life in which he was anxious to play a conspicuous 
part. In the preface to Lothair, of which we have before spoken, 
he lays claim to a sort of political consistency. He represents 
himself as having through life avowed certain principles, which 
were the result of early study and meditation. “ Born in a library 
and trained from early childhood by learned men who did not share 
tho passions and prejudices of our political and social life, I had 
imbibed on some subjects conclusions different from those which 
generally prevail, and especially with reference to the history of our 
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own country.” Lord Beaconsfield then proceeds to set forth, in 
language suitable to a man who had been, and hoped to be again. 
Prime Minister of England, and who was still leader of the Conser- 
vative party, some ghostly shadow of the old doctrines about the 
Doge and the Venetian oligarchy, though those familiar names are 
never mentioned. He was not, however, so exclusively the recluse 
student working out liis own solitary conclusions in his natal library 
and among the learned men who traiiuHl his early childhood, as might 
bo fancied from the description. TJie discipline of a dissenting board- 
ing-school and the bustle of an attomey^s office had their share with 
'the learned men who were free from tlic passions and prejudices of 
our political and social life, in the formation of the young Disraeli’s 
mind and character. Familiarity with these passions and preju- 
dices, wheresoever derived, is more conspicuous in Vivian Grey^ 
Popanilln, and the Young Duke than new readings of English 
history and theories of the English constitution. These appear later 
in Lord Bcaconsficld’s life and writingSw The library and the 
learned men have probably had very little to do with them, except 
in furnishing an imposing and half-barbarous jargon of magnificocs 
and doges, in which the new. doctrines were expressed for the greater 
bewilderment of the public, prepared to take omne ignotum pro tnag- ^ 
nifico. Lord Beaconsfield’s view of the British Constitution at the 
commencement of his political adventures may be briefly expressed. 
It was a view from the outside. Its high walls and closed doors 
and barred windows were the objects presented to his gaze, and 
ho resolved to surmount them. In a man who has a high conception 
of politics, and who is eager to level unjust barriers that stand in the 
way of others as well as himself, attack upon oligarchic monopoly 
and privilege may bo commended as a noble and generous enterprise. 
To Lord Beaconsfield, how'ovor, by his repeated confession, and still 
more emphatically by the clear tenor of his life and writings, politics 
have been simply an exciting game in which he desired to take part, 
and politicians have formed an exclusive society into which he was 
resolved to force himself. The exclusion which he resented was the 
exclusion of himself. ^ 

There has been much discussion as to whether Lord Beaconsfield 
made his first appearance in politics as a Tory, or as a lladical, or as 
a Tory-Badical. The fact is that he was an anti- Whig, and his 
Toryism, or Badicalism, or Tory-Badicalism, were only so many phases 
of his opposition to the Whigs and their oligarchical ImtipossidenteB. 
Wo need not go into the details of Lord Beaconsfield’s candidature 
for ‘High Wycombe, and his unsuccessful overtures to other constitu- 
encies, until his election for Maidstone in 1837. The story has been 
sufficiently told in Mr. Macknight’s able biography, and is repeated 
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with more detail in the oarefiilly compiled yohime entitlodi Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfiold/’ He stood twice in 18^ fax 
the first-named borough ; issued, in hope of a yaoanoy whiidi did not 
occur, an address to the electors of Marylebone in 1833 ; and stood 
unsuccessfully against the late Mr. Labouchere for Taunton in 
1835. In the latter year ho first appeared distinctly as a Oon- 
servative. Up till then ho hod hovered between Toiyism and 
Badicalism, advocating the measures proposed by Mr. Hume and 
Mr. O’Oonncll on grounds draw^ from the writings and the conduct 
of Bolingbroko and Sir William Wyndham, who were in favour of 
triennial parliaments, and who, for good reasons, had certainly never 
said anything against vote by ballot or tho repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge. In 1834 Lord Beaconsfiold apj)ears to have bcen^utill 
hesitating between the two dements of his Tory-Badicalism. Ac- 
cording to a passage in the late Mr. Grcville’s diary, ho was unde- 
cided whether to sock his Marquis of Carabas in Lord Chandos or in 
Lord Durham. Ono thing only is dear. liord Beaconsfidd was bent 
on a political career, and found that tho exclusiveness of the Whig 
oligarchy was the main obstacle in his way. Ilis hatred of the Whigs 
wus, wc believe, genuine, and it dressed itself up in the guise of a 
principle. PolitiAil adventurers who are not content to be tho more 
servants and lackeys of a great lord, have usually played oifher 
ono or other of two games. They may be courtiers or they may be 
demagogues ; they may flatter the moh, or they may be tho syco- 
phants of the Crown. Tlicy sometimes play these parts in sucoession, 
as Wilkes did. They have not often combined them at one and the 
some time. This, however, is what Lord Beaconsfiold has done. 
The Crown and the multitude are set forth as natural allies against 
a rapacious, recreant, and haughty parliament. Tho Beform Act is 
described as issuing out of the popular frenssy of a moan and sdfidi 
revolution, which emancipated neither the Crown nor the people/’ 
The cause for which Hampden died in the field and Sydney on the 
scaffold was the cause of the Venetian republic. From the very 
beginning of his career, Lord Bcaconsfield has doubled the apparently 
inconsistent parts of king’s friend and mobsman. Under different 
conditions, and with a different ultimate object, he has played the 
same game in England as Louis Napoleon played in Franco. It is 
singular, however, that his political detestation of the aristocracy has 
been accompanied by on enormous social veneration of them. As 
a novelist, he is never easy when he is in any other society. His 
veneration, it is true, is mainly for their houses, their furniture, 
their grounds, and their liveries. His novels abound in descrip- 
tions of the mansion#, and parks of great people, all done in the 
style of a great auctioneer’s advertisements. The tone ai|d 
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phrases of the house-furnisher, the appraiser, and ihe salesman run 
through all the still life of his novels. A tailor 'matohing pat- 
temsi unrolling his sample- book, and combining a sweet thing in 
waistcoats with an article he can recommend for trousers, is the 
imago which Lord Bmonsfield’s inventory of the dresses of his 
heroes recalls. To him the Emperor Hadrian is almost at the head 
of mankind as being the most sumptuous character of antiquity.’’ 
A love of power, wealth, and finery, and a mixed hatred and 
reverence of the persons who possc^ them, is the common inspiration 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s politics and of his literature. In the curious 
mixture of servility and of mockery which runs through his de- 
scription of the lives and conversation of the high nobility, where 
roVeTblice ends and contempt « begins it is impossible to say. They 
arc both obviously there, and, inconsistent as they seem, they are 
inextricably mixed. 

This habit of mind, this inability to see much except the results 
of a large income and a patronage bestowed, wholly regardless of 
expense, on the tailor, the jeweller, the house-furnisher, and the 
ornamental gardener, arc as the tares which choke the wheat in 
Lord Bcaconsfield’s w'ritings. There arc every now and then 
glimpses of better feelings and of a more disinterested enjoyment of 
what is beautiful in nature and in human life ; but these things are 
evanescent. The angry sense of exclusion and the greed of coveted 
possession deform and discolour all but here and there a few pages. 
Apart from the purely satirical passages, the most natural and skilful 
touches are those in which the talk and games of boys, their brag 
and self-confidence, their absolute theories of life and purposes of 
action unqualified by a dream of failure, are set forth ; with a certain 
humour that is not without its veiled pathos. There is some 
delicacy, too, mixed with much fine writing and superfine sentiment 
of the Minerva press school in Lord Bcaconsfield’s heroines. Women 
do not enter into competition with men, and there is no sense 
therefore of struggle with rivals fortunately placed, to embitter his 
views of them. On the whole, the sort of mixture of a fitful 
generosity and nobleness, with the recklessness of the brigand and 
pirate of the circulating library, marks Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier 
stories. 

In these social feelings, the hatred of a plebeian and of a man oi 
foreign origin and despised race, for an aristocracy whose power he 
would have liked to share, whose houses, grounds, clothes, and 
jewellery he admired, and in whose society he pined to live, we get 
the inspiration of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, clothed in phrases 
borrowed from Bolingbroke. In 1834 he Was elected a member of 
the Westminster Beform Club, and in the following year he appeared 
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at Taunton as\^ci ^ndidata ot ibn Cbnaervative Olub and the 
porter of Sir l^bort Peel. These are facts not inTolying greater 
inconsistencies than those which mark crery period of his life. He 
has been everything except a. Whig, not only in saooeBsion» bat 
simultaneously. His conflict witli O’Gonn^, arising out of u speech 
made during his unsuccessful candidature at Taunton, has a certain 
interest as illustrating the qualities which were displayed by Lord 
Beaconsfield later in life in his assaults on Sir Robert P^. He had 
courted O’Connell’s political su^ort when he was a candidate three 
years before at High Wycombe. He had indulged in private ex- 
pressions of esteem and regard, which amounted to a solicitation of 
O’Connell’s friendship. But O’Connell, after denouncing the base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs, was supposed to have entered iniOMthe 
agreement with them known as the Tichfiold House Compact. Kent 
to his love of the Jews, Lord Beaconsficld’s strongest passion, as we 
have seen, has been hatred of the Wliigs ; and O’Connell and Lord* 
Melbourne’s administration were both denounced in terms which 
our readers would not thank us for repeating. O’Connell repaid his 
assailant in kind. The license of political aiid personal controverqf 
was more excessive than it is now ; but it may be safely said that 
English gontlemdi, of the attainments and intellectual power of 
either of the two combatants, could not have indulged in the reci- 
procal ribaldry and insult with which they bespattered each other. 
O’Connell and Mr. Disraeli, however, came each from a servile race 
and a proscribed and insulted religion. Through no fault of their^wn, 
the Vices of slaves were in their hearts and found expression in their 
tongues. Sclf-respcct was difficult to men whose ancestors through 
a long course of centuries hod been taught to cringe under a yoke, 
and who, when they did not speak low and in a bondsman’s key, 
exploded in violent and indecent insults. We have spoken of the 
vices of slaves as illustrated in this reciprocal vituperation. We 
ought rather to have said that they displayed the vices of freedmen, 
from whom the restraints of servitude have been removed, but who 
have not yet learned the moral restraints of personal self-respeot. 

The parallel does, however, some injustice to O’Connell, With 
some of the vices of the slave, the railing and licentious tongue, and 
the slippery and tricky nature, he combined the large ^and generous 
impulses of the patriot. Whether he had the self-denial which would 
havo accepted poverty, or exile, or unpopularity for a just but losing 
cause, is fairly open to question. There are few traces in him of the 
temperament of the hero or of the martyr. But, though he hod not 
the sensitive and exacting honour which would shrink from a paid 
and retained patriotism ; though he did not feel that the suspicion of 
selling himself to the advocacy of aima which he knew be illusioiii 
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was at any cost to be sbimned ; there is no reason whatsoever for 
thinking ihat the paid patriot would ever have been the purchased 
apostate. Justice and freedom^ his country and his church, were not 
simply articles of merchandise in which he carried on a trade : Uiey 
were to him, in spite of many meaner and debasing elements, a 
sacred inspiration. This large and generous nature could feel the 
fascination of a great and noble cause. The mixture of the buf- 
foon and the mountebank with the patriot and the national libe- 
rator, belongs to the transition period in Irish history and character. 
The old servitude and the newer freedom blond in this ambiguous 
result. 

The disgrace of this gladiatorial combat of manumitted slaves rests 
1 itgsl 3 r with the nation which, by proscribing them, their race, and 
their faith, helped to make them what they were. The penalty rests 
with it too. Sinister interests, and powerful influences which are 
not English, sway English politics. Finance and religion are cos- 
mopolitan, and men whose country is their counting-house indirectly 
govern us. The rulers of the synagogue arc more largely than is 
suspected the rulers of England. Lord Beaconsfield^s language to 
O’Connell, as his language afterwards to Peel, passing at once from 
fulsome eulogy to unmeasured vituperation, simply exhibits the tran^ 
sition from the obsequiousness of the mercenary seeking a place 
to the insolence of the mercenary refused or dismissed from one. 
In the Letters of Bunnymede, which appeared in the following 
yeas, these qualities arc very conspicuous. The author directly 
addresses the leading Whig statesmen of the day by name in terms 
of personal insult, which do not difiTer from the abuse with which 
a street-beggar who has been denied alms, will sometimes pursue a 
passer-by. 

In 1834, as we have seen from Mr. Greville’s Diary, Mr. Disraeli 
was hesitating between two patrons. There was a chance of his 
entering Parliament as a Badicol by Lord Durham’s aid, and 
some hope of doing so as a Tory by the help of Lord Lyndhurst. 
From whatever motive, the latter course was decided upon; and 
Mr. Disraeli went down to Taunton hi 1835. Possibly his friend- 
ship for Lord Lyndhurst decided him. In the preface to Lothoir, 
which contains Lord Beaconsfield’s latest confessionB, he speaks 
of Lord Lyndhurst as one of the two best friends he ever had. 
Lord Beoconsfield is just the man to appreciate the brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts of Lyndhurst, and he passes what may be a just eulogy 
ujponthe qualities he displayed in private life| '^the tenderness of 
disposition, the sweetness of his temper, his ripe scholarship^ 
and the playfulness of his bright and airy spirit.” Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s ostentatious indifference to political prineiples, and the readi- 
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nesB iriili vhidi lie took the large retuaing fee of ptofeeakinai end 
political employment and promotion, by vhioh he Iras boa{htoff 
frmnthe Liberal side in pcditics, and became the adTOoate ofTotyprin* 
ci^es, ate not likely to have impressed Lord Beaconsfield nn&rou* 
ably. Scruples, ho has said, are usually the creatures of perplesity, 
not of conscience ; and he would have thought Lord Lyndhurst a fbol 
to have thrown away his chances. The Mendship of the two men 
had one political result in the Letter to a Noble and LiBamed Lord 
in Tindication of the English Constitution, which was published in 
1835, the year following that in which the Revolutionaiy Epiok 
appeared. Tko Vindication does not rank ns a permanent oontribu* 
tion to English political philosophy. It is a queer medley of Burke 
and Bolingbroko, whose streams of thought do not readily miaiairifh' 
that sort of Tory-Dcmocratic doctrine in which renegado Badioals 
often endeavour to hide their apostasy. 

The second of the two host friends Lord Beaconsfield ever had 
was^“tho inimitable D’Orsay, the most accomplished and the most 
engaging character that has figured in this century, who with 
the form and universal genius of an Alcibiades, combined a 
brilliout wit and a heart of qnick affection, and who, placed 
in a public position, would have displayed a courage, a judgment, 
and a commanding intelligence which would have ranked him 
with the leaders of mankind.” Henrietta Temple, which was 
dedicated to Count D’Orsay, contains a portrait of him under tile 
name of Count Alcibudcs do Mirabel, from which one may judge 
of the qualities which in Ijord Beaconsfield’s view went to form 
the most accomplished and engaging character of this century. It 
might be unfair to judge the hero bythohoro-worshippor; but it is 
not unfair to judge the horo>worshippor by the hero, or at any rate by 
his idealised eoncoption of the hero. Count Alcibiades de Mirabd 
is a glorified Beau Brummcl ; and although the fault may he in 
Lord Boaconsfield’s portraiture, the t}rpo of character is not donbtfhL 
A dashing and showy social adventurer, who would have been a 
first-rate drawing-master, music-master, writing-master, French 
master, elocution-master, riding-master, courier, tailor, or cook— -a 
master of all those arts by which our life is only drest for show : 
mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, or groom ” — ^is to Lord Beaoons- 
field, in his advanced age, the most accomplished and engaging 
charactiw and universal genius of the cmitury. The impulses which 
inspire the reason, and direct the conscience, and shape the life to 
nobler ends than political advancement or social enj<^rmea^ are left 
out of his reckoning. His gaze is fixed on the D’Orsay^ and 
the Tom Buncombes, and the Louis Napoleonic with whom he 
associated at Ooie House tiie qiendthrifts and adventums and 
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conspirators who found themselves in salons to which ** gentlemen ” 
only (gentlemen os distinguished from ladies) went. Prince Louis 
Napoleon conquered a precarious respectability by his reception 
at Windsor. Lord Beaconsfield achieved a similar position vHben 
he was acknowledged by the late Lord Derby. His properly poli* 
tical life begins with his entrance into Parliament in 1837 on 
the accession of the Queen. His literary career was at the same 
time brought to a pause of seven years, which was broken in 
1844 by the publication of Conin^fsby. The two stories, Venetia 
and Henrietta Temple, published in 1837, and dedicated to 
Lord Lyndhurst and Count D’Orsay, have no polilical motive or 
character. They arc attempts in pure art, and cannot be deemed 
•SMsaiiaiful save in a few strokes of social satire. Byron is out- 
Byronized, and the Werther period of Goethe out-Werthered. In 
Venetia, Gaduras and Herbert are recognisable as Byron and 
Shelley, not by any truth of portraiture, but by plagiarism from 
their real lives. Lord Beaconsficld’s dealings with the grand passions 
always suggest the Porte St. Martin and the Surrey Theatre. His 
heroic vein lies perilously near to the mock heroic. There is a 
genuine breath of social and political satiro animating his works 
which might have earned him a more honourable place in 
English literature than the parliamentary career, on the threshold ^ 
of which we leave him for the present, has won for him in English 

In writing this sketch, wo lay our account with some censure, 
which we have no choice but to confront. The public career of Lord 
Beaconsfield is in our view the opprobrium of English politics during 
the past forty years, and his political character is, in the situation 
which he holds, a danger and defiance to England, and a threat to 
the peace of the world. There can be no reason whj% without 
exaggeration, but without reserve, we should not say what we believe 
to bo the truth about it. In discussing the actions of a politician 
from day to day it is neither desirable nor possible to be always 
examining character. Life is too .hort for business of that sori. 
The man must bo taken for granted, in the position to which he has 
raised himself, and in which the public sees him with acquiescence, and 
even maintains him with deliberate purpose. But this abeyknee, for 
convenience’ sake, of the moral judgment — this refusal to raise the 
previous question of general character and motives at every step in 
social intercourse or every stage of the public business — certainly 
does not involve the permanent renunciation of moral judgment. It 
is impossible to leave men to the appreciation of history only. To 
treat Lord Beaconsfield as if he were a Chatham, would simply be 
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ludioious twenty-five years hence. No one will grudge any paradox- 
monger of the twentieth century an amusement of that sorti if he ' 
can find nothing better or more plausible. But what will be bistoric 
folly then is a very present danger noW| a danger against which it is 
impossible without what is called attacking an individual. We qieah 
only of Lord Beaconsfield’s public character. His admirers have 
not even the least right to protest against personality in politios. 
The life of their hero has been little more than a series of personal 
assaults. 

This example, however, is thS last by which we should desire to 
justify ourselves, and wo have no intention of imitating it. The 
motive which has urged us to the task of studying his political 
career is of a different order. At present the doctrine of the pBBttBaL* 
power is loudly proclaimed. An attempt is being mode to revive the 
pretensions which George III. strove unsuccessfully to assert. This 
effort has always been tried under foreign inspiration. An able Ger- 
man, Baron Stockmar, undertook to instruct the Prince Consort in 
the theory and practice of the British Constitution, and the ideas of 
the Prince Consort were, of course, transmitted to the Queen, and 
sliaped her practice. English statesmen, by a careless compliance, 
due in part to thctdefercncc which they found it difficult to withhold 
from one whom, to use a phrase of Lord Palmerston’s, both as a 
sovereign and a lady it was unbecoming to thwart, too hastily 
yielded assent to doubtful pretensions. They even framed a 
theory of the Constitution to suit these ideas. Lord John Bussell 
consented, on a celebrated occasion, to become the mouthpiece 
of Stockmarism in the House of Commons. The speech which he 
delivered when the action of the Prince Consort was called in ques- 
tion, has become historic. It is habitually cited by apologists who 
desire to aggrandize the power and functions of the Crown. Like 
almost all attempts to frame a theory of the Constitution, it sought the 
living among the dead. By the time that a scheme of the English 
Constitution is concocted, it has almost of necessity ceased to be 
true. Depending, as the Constitution does, upon a balance of powers 
and forces which are in a constant state of relative growth and 
decline, the theory, even if it be brought up to the very latest date 
at the time when it is framed, is pretty sure to be out of date at the 
time when it is published. The position of things has changed. 
Baron Stockmar and the Prince Consort, drawing their doctrine out 
of old English books and historic precedents, illustrated by foreign, 
and chiefly German, analogies, adopted a procedure more certain 
perhaps than any other that could be devised, to lead them astray. 
Even if they possessed, as they certainly did not, the flexibility of 
mind and quickness of intuitive perception needful to discern the 
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genius of a people and the character of institutions foreign to 
their personal experience, the method which they employed, and 
‘ the conditions which surrounded them as observers, were almost 
of a necessity fatal to success. A court, even a court so pure as 
that of England, is the very last place in which parliamentary 
government can be fairly studied. A Prince Consort, even a Prince 
Consort so admirable in intention, so respectable in character, so con- 
scientious and painstaking in every relation of life as Prince Albert 
was, is the very last person to comprehend the working of Parlia- 
mentary institutions so developed ds those of England. It is too 
rough to bo congenial to a situation so delicate, difficult, and even 
equivocal as that of the husband of a reigning queen, and the father 
■ nf,^n j : ^ cir«apparcnt to the throne. The assistance of a kind of 
private physician-minister, such us Baron Stockmar was, would make 
matters rather worse than better. The disposition to minimize par- 
liamentary authority, and to assert an influence of the court and of 
the Crown above and beyond them, is in such circumstances inevi- 
table. 

The premature death of the Prince Consort, the withdrawal of 
the Queen for a long term of years from active interest in political 
afiairs, and the long Premierships of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Gladstone, men very dissimilar in most respects, but neither of them 
courtiers, nor possessing the qualities likely to make them the 
favourites of court favourites — men of great natural vigour of 
charactor, of strong purpose, and of resolute political convictions — 
all these things have contributed to keep in check for a time the 
assumptions which Baron tStockmar encouraged. Under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration they have revived, and revived in 
a more mischievous form and under worse guidance than ever 
before. They are ostentatiously set forth in courtier-like Memoirs 
appearing under the royal sanction, and in political manifestos 
of important Conservative organs.^ They fit in with the doc- 
trines which Lord Beaconsfield has professed with more steadiness 
than any other of his fluctuating opinions, and which ho pro- 
bably seriously entertains. They arr ^likely enough to receive 
very mischievous development at his hands — a development in 
which there may bo the seeds of future troubles, unless a more 
modest view of the functions of the Crown in the Constitution than 
that which he encourages, be adopted and acted upon in future. The 
personal power of the monarch is in danger of becoming either a 
means of thwarting a minister who has the confidence of the country 
without. the good-will of the sovereign; or, what might be yet more 
calamitous, the personal power of an adroit flatterer and a daring 
(1) See for imtance the new number of the Quarterig Stview. , 
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the place of tbe pereonal power of the mooaioh. Oaidioal WqIm^ 
wiot^ Ego ei m fm. Lord Besooulidd nakei ivxfm 
approdisometkestoasiimlar ego It is no longer poinlile 
to treat him with the hiilf*oontompiaoos indolgenoe that wii 
thought to be due to a political comedian. Up till 1814 Mr. 
Dianeli was treated by the whole political press of England as a 
joke, although he was often treated-ond espeoially in the Qmkrii 
Mto-es a very misplaced and untimely joke. In 1878, without 
being a serious personage, he«holds yeiy serious issues in Ida 
handa It is essential that men should be reminded what manner 
of man he is, to whom the English people, the English Padia* 
luent, and the Queen of England, have committed a sort of pdi|i||2L 
dictatorship. ' 
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II. 

The first years of the pontificate of Pius IX. can be remembered 
with satisfaction by no party. Seldom has history shown a more 
curious complication of false positions and inextricable dilemmas. 
The main points of the situation afe well known. The new Pope 
took from the first a lofty view of his spiritual prerogative, but 
began his reign without a definite temporal policy. He was kindly 
and simple-minded, but accessible to flattery and wanting in wisdom, 
^^ScTrSthor obstinate than strong. The liberal party took advantage 
of an amnesty which he issued on his accession — ^in itself a very 
ordinary act — to credit him with liberal tendencies, and to exalt him 
as the heaven-sent patron of Italian unity and freedom. He pro- 
mised reforms, and was rewarded by calculated acclamations. There 
was something contemptible in this mode of cajoling a ruler, and 
there was something undignified in the way in which the flatteries 
wore swallowed and the reforms postponed. The war of Piedmont 
with Austria in 1848 put an end to this childf’s play. At first, 
indeed, the demagogues pretended that the Pope had gone to war 
with Austria, and there was much debate as to whether ho had or 
had not blessed the banners of the volunteers, and, if he had, whether 
his blessing would still be valid if they crossed the Po. But on 
April 29, 1848, the Pope published an allocution in which he 
definitely took the Austrian side. From that moment his popularity 
was gone. Alarmed at its loss he temporised again. 

In the autumn of 1848 ho placed Bossi at the head of affairs. 
Bossi tried to steer a middle course. The task was impossible ; his 
own harshness and pedantry embittered the enmities on both sides 
which his policy evoked, and he succeeded in uniting the contending 
factions only in the single object of assassinating himself. On 
November 15 he was stabbed at the door of the parliament. The 
cowardly Assembly held its session without alluding to the fact 
that the prime minister had been killed on the stairs. Both 
parties welcomed this crime. The liberal papers spokp of it 
without reprobation ; the ultra-papal commandant of gendarmes 
refused to make any attempt to punish the assassins. The terri- 
fied Pope fled to Gaeta in disguise, and surrendered himself to the 
influence of Antonelli, who had pretended to join in the constitutional 
movement, but now showed his true colours, and kept his power till 
he died. It was now Antonelli’s object that Borne should fall into 
anarchy. Commissioners were appointed to govern in the Pope’s 
’^'^flame, who refused to do anything except protest against the assump- 
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tion of power by any one eke. Tbe deadlock was complete. 
Gradually a demand arose that Mazzini and Garibaldi Aould be 
sent for. Both accepted the call, Mazzini writing sternly of what 
had passed, and advising the convocation of a constituent assembly 
and the proclamation of a republic. This advice was followed, and 
on March 20, 1849, Mazzini and two Romans were chosen 
triumvirs. 

In the deliberate absence of any ruler the Romans had no choice 
but to create a republic, but it was clear from the first that the 
fortunes of that republic were almost desperate. Three of the four 
Catholic powers, Austria, Naples, and Spain, were certain to attack it. 
From two quarters only was help possible, from the rest of Italy or 
from France, the fourth Catholic power, but a power which wy at, 
that time republican also. As regards help from the rest 
the moment for seeking it had gone by. A year before, Rome wopld 
have found nil Italy, almost all Europe, in revolution, but now the 
flame was dying out. The defeat of Novara, on March 23, put an 
end to hope from Piedmont. An earnest attempt, made by Mazzini 
before his arrival in Rome, to secure co-operation from Tuscany 
failed, and the ill-conducted Tuscan constitutional modamefi t t 
expired with the return of the grand duke on April 13. ^ Y^co 
remained in arms ; her heroic defence against Austria was adding 
the last glory to her famous name. But she could spare no help to 
Rome. From Franco Mazzini never hoped much, though neither he 
nor the French nation wore preparcKl for what actually took place. 
France was undergoing a reaction* from the exaggerated enthusiasms 
of 1848, in a dark hour of apathy and fears in which more than one 
sinister ambition was finding a congenial air. M. Thiers^ has 
related with cynical frankness tho secret history >of the dispatch of 
the French expedition to Rome. 

Without his express authority we might have suspected, but should 
hardly have allowed ourselves to assert, that tho expedition was from 
beginning to end a deliberate fraud upon both tho French and Italian 
peoples ; that almost every word uttered by the French ministers in 
the Assembly and the French general in Italy was a conscious false- 
hood; that, as M. Thiers says, ^^It was not for the sake of the 
Roman people, it was not for the sake of Catholicism, that we went 
to Roma^ it was for the sake of France ; ’’ and for the sake of France 
in what way P In the first place to gain for the Prince-President 
the support of the clerical party, and in tho second place to assert 
the influence of France in Italy in opposition to that of Austria, 
since, said M. Thiers, rather than see the Austrian eagle on the 
flagstaff that rises above the Tiber, I would destroy a hundred con- 
stitutions and a hundred religions.'' This seems a needless energy 
of resolve, but M. Thiers tells us that we "can hardly conceive tl^^ 

(1) CouTenattons with Mrl Senior, Fortnightly fieview, October, 1S77. 
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interest which France takes in Borne/’ not only on vulgar grounds 
which all may share, as the centre of Catholicism, art, and history, 
but ** as haying long been the second city of the French Empire.” 

From any less exalted point of view it was certainly hard to find 
n reason why France should interfere in Borne in 1849. As a 
Catholic country she could not be expected to help the Boman 
republic against the Pope. Still less did it befit her, as a republic, 
to stiflo a sister republic which had in many ways a stronger right 
to existence than herself. But although France was a republic, her 
ministers wore not republicans ; they wore paving the way, as fast 
as they dared, for an ultramontane empire ; they wore resolved to 
orush tho Boman republic, and to help them to deceive the Assembly 
which they led, they counted upon their countrymen’s vanity, on 
^keir desire to pose as herbes on every stage which the world's 
history ofiers. M. Odilon Barrot rested his proposal for the dispatch 
of troops to Italy on the expediency of maintaining tho French 
influence in Italy, and the wish to be instrumental in securing to the 
Boman jJcoplo a good government, founded on liberal institutions.” 
The Assembly consented, and a body of troops under General 
Oudinot was sent to Civita Vecchia. Before them went an aide- 
de-camp to announce ‘Uhat the wish of tho jnajority would be 
respected, and no form of government imposed which tho Boman 
people had not chosen.” Won by fair words, the municipality of 
■Civita Vecchia allowed the French to land. Tho triumvirs remon- 
etrated, but it was too late. They then sent to Oudinot a dignified 
protest, stating that this invasion was a violation of the law of 
nations, and declaring their intention to resist. Oudinot replied 
with a proclamation, written by M. Drouyn do Lhuys, which re- 
peated that the French “had no wish to exercise an oppressive 
influence, or to impose a government contrary to the wish of tho 
Bomans.” Ho then declared Civita Vecchia in a state of siege, 
disarmed the garrison, and forbade the municipality to meet. The 
prefect protested, and Oudinot put him in prison. 

Tlie French Assembly had authorised Oudinot to enter Borne “ if 
ho w^ere likely to meet w’ith no serious : feistance, or were invited 
thither by the wish of the population.” The triumvirs repeatedly 
told him that any attack on Borne >vould be strenuously resisted. 
He did, however, attack Borne on April 30, and was drivo” oflf by 
Garibaldi, leaving many wounded and prisoners. The wounded were 
carefully tended by a band of Boman ladies, who were afterwards 
described in the French Assembly as courtesans. The prisoners were 
released by the triumvirs, who refused to keep captive republicans 
who had been deluded into a fratricidal war. They thus expressed 
their belief in tho brotherhood of all free men, just as Callicratidas, 
Ijy releasing Greek prisoners, expressed his belief in the brotherhood 
^^f aU EUlenes. 
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The news of £his attack on Borne caused grat discontent in 
France. M. B^rrot disavowed Oudinot’s action, Init sent him rein-^ 
f orcements instead of recal^g him. The general displeasure, how* 
ever, compelled the ministers to send some man of high reputation 
as diplomatic agent, ** to devote himself to ne^tiations and the 
relations to be established between the Homan authorities and the 
Homan people.” M. de Lesseps, then one of the first of diploma- 
tists, as he is now the first of engineers, was dispatched with full 
powers. The masterly State-paper in which he afterwards defended 
his mission, supplemented as it^is by the original documents, remains 
the unanswered history of these transactions. 

Heaching Homo on May 10th, M. do Lesseps found that the 
French position was an entirely falser one, that the Homan».w^itt47y 
no means in a state of anarchy, but resolute, united, and in no need 
of French arbitration. Tlie most alarming element in the situation 
was the wounded vanity of the French officers, who wished to wipe 
out the memory of their defeat before Home by a second assault 
upon that friendly city. Wliilc lil. do Lesseps negotiated, they 
prepared their attack. In spite of the armistice they threw a bridge 
of boats across the Tiber, and cut the communication between Home 
and the sea ; they seized the church of St. Paul-without-the-walls ; 
they occupied Monte Mario — a most important position. There was 
a peculiar perfidy in this last act, since M. de Lesseps himself was 
deceived into informing the Homan government that this occupation 
was a mere misunderstanding,’* and intended to guard Home 
against the advance of foreign foes. The triumvirs, justly im- 
pressed with M. cle Lesseps’ honour, took ])ains to quiet tho natural 
anger of the Homan people, w-ho thus saw one point after another 
seized by the Fren(;h troops. Meantime IVI. de Lesseps and the 
triumvirs concluded a convention as follows : — ^Tho Homans, welccun- 
ing the French as friends, allowed them to take up such positions 
outside Home as health and tho defence of the country required. 
This arrangement was in no case to be put an end to, except at a 
fortnight’s notice. 

M. de Lesseps signed this convention, as he was fully empowered to 
do. But General Oudinot refused to be bound by it. He went further ; 
he broke a promise of his own given in writing to General Hoselli, 
tkatIRb would defer the attack on Home at any rate till June 4,, 
and began the attack on June 2. Almost at the same moment— ^on 
May 29 — M. de I^esscps was recalled. The fact was that on that 
very day the Constituent had given place to the Legislative Assembly, 
there was a shifting of power at Paris, and M. Barret and those 
behind him could do as they pleased. 

We may pauso here to consider the internal condition of Itemo. 
At the time when the Hepublic was proclaimed there was muo&%ta,. 
justify the contempt which was widely felt in Europe for the new 

3 B 2 
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goTemment. The Eomans seemed to be acting only because they 
could not help it ; and the debates in the Assembly showed little 
except aimlessness and terror. Suddenly this temper changed. A 
mass of men in imminent danger may be sobered by it or mad- 
dened according to the impulse given, and the Homans were like the 
crew of a sinking ship whose captain comes on deck and takes the 
command. A diplomatic dispatch ^ has preserved for us an account 
of Mazzini’s arrival in the Assembly, and the transformation of a 
scene of confused recrimination into a scene of enthusiasm and 
vigorous action. His influence on the troops was of the same kind. 
On his election as triumvir the officers of the National Guard told 
him that most of the guard would refuse to defend the city. It 
^inmnil Jn me,” he says, iha]| I understood the Homan people far 
better than they, and I therefore gave orders that all the battalions 
should dcflle in front of the Palace of the Assembly, that the 
question might be put to the troops. The universal shout of war that 
arose from the ranks drowned in an instant the timid doubts of the 
leaders.” 

It is, however, to Garibaldi that the credit of the heroic military 
defence of Home must be mainly ascribed. Wo must look to the 
internal management of the city, its finances, o’^dcr, religion, for 
definite traces of Mazzini’s government. And here M. de Lcsseps 
must first bo hoard. After speaking of a suspicion which he at first 
entertained that Mazzini was influenced against Franco by Protestant 
missionaries, he adds : — 

“ I have tlio less licsitation in making known the opinion which I 
then held of Mazzini, with whom I was in open conflict, inasmuch 
as throughout our subsequent negotiations I have nothing but 
praise for the loyalty and moderation of his character, which have 
won my entire esteem. Now that he has fallen from power, and is 
doubtless seeking a refuge in some foreign country, I owe an 
expression of homage to the nobility of his feelings, the sincerity of 
his convictions, his high capacity, his integrity, and his courage.” 

When the triumvirs assumed power, |he state of the public 
finances was such that their first act was to debate whether govern- 
ment could be carried on at all. Under the papal rule the treasury 
had been entrusted to a dignified person who could not be called 
upon to show accounts, and was only removable by being tuade^a 
cardinal. During the three perilous months of the triumvirate the 
finances were thoroughly put in order, and a large reserve of money 
collected, which was duly appropriated by the papal functionary on 
his return. The republican leaders loft office poorer than when 
they accepted it. Mazzini, as triumvir, dined for two francs a day ; 
Garibaldi, less provident than w'hen, in 1860, after conquering a 
..ki^Sdom,' he found that he had still nearly thirty pounds, left Rome in 
(1) Bxanchi's Diplomazia Euxej^, voL vi. p. 452. 
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absolute penury. More surprising was the unwonted honesty of the 
lowest of the people. Some families whose houses were endangered 
by the French bombardment were quartered in the empty palaces 
of Roman nobles who had fled to Gaeta, leaving money and jewdilery 
lying about their rooms. Not so much as a brooch was stolen. 
Grime, in fact, was for the time almost unknown. Some assassina* 
tions were committed at Ancona, which Mazzini instantly punished 
with terrible severity, threatening to send half the forces of the 
republic to Ancona if such crimes were repeated. If order, honesty, 
courage are tests of civic life, it is not too much to say that Rome had 
never been so Roman since the Punic Wars. This spirit found a fit 
expression in Mazzini’s State papers, which show the characteristic 
Roman dignity, the absence of flattery or exaggeration, the stcru* 
assumption that the aim of every Roman is to live and die for Rome. 

The accusations brought against Muzzini's government elude for 
the most part precise examination. To call him a communist, a 
bandit, a “ modern Nero,” was merely to use conventional language 
in describing a rcjmblican chief. There was more force in the 
complaints of some of his own party that by his Quixotic regard for 
the property and life of enemies, he throw away advantages which 
Rome could ill spare, — as when he exempted the rich men who had 
fled to Gaettt from taxation because they had not consented to bo 
taxed, — or forbade Garibaldi to follow up the flying French army 
on April JIO, because the Romans could not believe themselves to be 
at war with a friendly republic, except when they caught the French 
in the act of trying to enter Rome. 

On a more serious matter Mazzini’s government provoked fears in 
many quarters. It was suspected that ho meant to disestablish 
Oatholicism in favour of Protestantism, or of some other schismatic 
communion. It is worth while to consider what position he actually 
took up. Ho seems to have interfered with nothing which he did 
not think absolutely immoral, but rather to have laid stress on those 
acts of common worship or reverence which have the same force for 
all. Thus, on the one hand, he turned the Inquisition into a 
lodging-house for poor families, and protected monks and- nuns who 
wished to re-enter the world. But when the people took some con* 
fessionals to strengthen barricades, he ordered them to 'be instantly 
i^placed, and warned the Romans to shun oven the appearance of an 
outrage against the religion of their fathers. 

Easter, which fell in the time of the triumvirate, was celebrated 
with the accustomed solemnity. It is not the Pope whom Christians 
worship, and his absence need not stop a Christian feast. A priest 
blessed the people from the balcony of St. Peter’s, and Mazzini, as 
representative of the republic, consented to stand there too,— a 
prophetic figure intercalated among so many pontifls more stran^ctyu 
than Cromwell among the !E^lish kings. 
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Borne was defended long and bravely/ but on June 30 tbe French 
were masters of the bastions and all the heights, and it was plain 
that the end was near. Mazzini then proposed a scheme which 
recalls ‘‘the oath of the Phocscans’’ and one of Horace’s noblest 
odes. Ho proposed that the triumvirs, the Assembly, the army, and 
such of the people as chose should leave Borne, and create in the 
Campagna a centre of desperate resistance to Austria and France. 
But the Assembly refused. “ The singular calmness,” adds Mazzini 
with some naivete, “ which they had shown until that moment had 
induced me to believe that they would have hailed the proposition 
with applause.” This voluntary exile of the whole State — this 
carrying, as it wore, into the desert of the fortune and the fame of 
4tome— wwould doubtless have ci^atcd a profound impression through- 
out Italy uiid Europe. The men who made that expedition would 
probably all have been killed — as almost all the men who did 
actually go out with Garibaldi w'cro killed — but if they had main- 
tained themselves even for a few months, it is still conceivable that 
Italy might have risen. The Assembly were not ready to do this, 
but wliat they did has won them the praise of heroism from judges 
less stern than the triumvir. Through all the perils of the siege 
they sat unmovedly — such of them as w'cre not needed on the walls 
— perfecting the now constitution ; and when the French were in 
the city, when once again — 

** Oalli per dumos adcnint, arcoiiKiuo tenebant, 

Dofonsi tenebris ot dono noctis opaca>,** — 

on that last morning the Assembly — destined, every man of them, 
to exile, imprisonment, or death — ^proclaimed upon the Capitol the 
Statutes of Republican Home. Like the Roman who bought the 
field on which Hannibal was encamped, they testified to their belief 
that the enemies of the Eternal City shduld perish and that she should 
endure. 

The French entered Rome. Garibaldi marched out with a handful 
of brave men, meaning to fight his way ^ Venice, which was still 
in anns. Mazzini remained in Romo to watch for any chance of 
renewing the struggle ; but ho know in his heart that no such chance 
would come. 

It is hard to lose the dream of a life ; and when that dream hus 
drawn all its lustre from virtue, when joy has been conceived only 
in the loving service of the noblest being, the highest ideal we know, 
then if a man sees his ideal crushed before his eyes, and feels that 
honour itself has turned against him, and that because he has dis- 
dained base things he has lost all — then shall it bo known whether 
his virtue is a derivative and conquerable thing, or has in it an 
igjK!^ energy that is incapable of despair. If he can raise iiis head 
to fight anew, he will find all fighting easy now. The worst has 
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oome to the worst; henceforth can no man trouble him; he bene in 
his spirit the tidemark of its highest woe. 

Through such an hour Mazzini passed, sitting among the ruins of 
his Rome. Ho waited for friends to rally round him, but none 
dared to rally — for foes to slay him, but no man dared to day. At 
last he passed through the midst of them and went his way, and aa 
for the last time he saw the sun set on Rome, he might surely haye 
said with moro truth than any Cato of tragedy, 

** Son Roma i Roma son io.’* 

And here, if it were cast into a drama, the tale of Mazzini’s life 
would close ; for there arc careers which culminate in defeat, as 
otliors in victory, and tho labours of another score of years gave no* 
second chance to face unshaken such a crash and ruin of a world. 
Tho year 1849, in spite of its crushing defeats, was in fact a turning 
point in Italian fortunes. Men had measured themselves with the 
enemy; they had learnt to dare; and the movement throughout 
Italy was never wholly checked again. In each onward stop 
Mazzini aided. His words, his writings, gaining fresh authority as 
advancing years confirmed their wisdom in the past, were the 
fountain-head of that clear and continuous manifestation of the 
national will which impelled and enabled tho Piodmonteso govern- 
ment to take advantage of each opportunity that offered for tho 
unification of Italy. Of the way in which this was done, however, 
ho often disapproved. Nothing, for instance, could be more dis- 
tasteful to him than the alliance on which Piedmont dq)ended 
in 1859. Ho foretold, and truly, that it would be bought at an 
extravagant price. And had it been granted without sinister 
end, ho yet could not endure that Lombards or Yenetians, th& 
descendants of Livy and Dandolo, should owe their liberty to a 
foreign despot's grace, should accept from an unclean hand 

''A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all tho blended powers of earth and heaven.*’ 

After the peace of Yillafranca he used all his influence to induce the 
small States of Central Italy to annex themselves to the Piedmontese 
mona^y — unity, as ever, being his first aim. It was he again who 
prepared, and urged Garibaldi to undertake, the revolution in Sicily 
and Naples, promising that if it succeeded he would claim nothing 
of the glory, and that if it failed it should be accounted a Mazzinian 
dream.^’ After Garibaldi’s splendid success in Naples in 1860, 
Mazzini’s eyes were turned to Yenice and Rome. The liberation of 
Yenice was marred by the same intervention which had marred the 
liberation of Lombardy. The deliverance of Rome was long, and, 
as Mazzini thought, needlessly delayed, and when it came in 187CH^- 
came <^y to show him that tbo Rome of his aspiration, the religious, 
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republican Borne which was a third time to head the world, was not 
to be built in a day. 

He felt, too, a sorrow which came not from Italy alone — ^the 
sorrow of seeing the cause of liberty and progress in Europe defiled 
by anarchy and divorced from religion — tyranny and bigotry opposed 
not by free co-operation and deeper faith, but by communistic out- 
rages and materialistic unbelief. And of all this his religious isola- 
tion weighed on him the most. “The religious question,” he wrote 
in 1865, “ pursues me like a romori^c ; it is the only one of any real 
importance.” And although to the last, and through the long decay 
of a terrible disease, he continued his active work of all kinds, and 
died by inches in liarness, , toiling without haste or rest, yet his 
•^ncreawng preoccupation with^religious ideas becomes jjlainly evident. 
This is accompanied by a melancholy wonder that others cannot see 
as ho sees, by a painful yearning for the progress of kindred souls. 
Yet with this there is that serenity which often comes to those to 
whom youth has been a generous struggle, and manhood a disci- 
plining pain. There is a disengagement as of a spirit which has 
already borne all ; and wliich, like one who awaits a solemn cere- 
mony, is making ready for the Sacrament of Death. 

And surely, when Maxzini’s story shall have {fassed into Italian 
legend and song, men will say, in old Greek fashion, that it was 
“ not without the will of heaven” that it was appointed to this man 
to die not in Genoa, turbulent nurse of heroes, where in dark days 
he had been born, not in Home, where he had ruled in manhood, 
more royal than a king, but in that still city upon Arno’s stream to 
which, after all her tumults, it has been given to become the very 
sanctuary and image of peace, — 

“ To body forth tho ghostlincss of things 
In silenco visiblo and perpetual calm.*’ 

Even SO, will their poets answer, Apollo sought the body of 
Sarpedon, “ best-beloved of men,” and carried him far from the 
battle, and washed him in Scamandcr’s w'ave, and gave him to two 
mighty ministers to bear him home, — i 

fcal Oavdrtf SiSvfidoa-iv, oi pd p.iv wKa 
KdrOcaav €v Avatcijs ivpiCris iriovi Si/fuu. 

III. ‘ 

In discussing a public life we naturally consider it first as the 
public saw it — its struggles or weaknesses concealed beneath at any 
rate an external strength and consistency. But when the character 
is BO exceptional as Mazzini’s, we desire also to know something of 
its springs of action, of the natural instincts which transformed 
themselves into so unusual a vigour of pubUc virtue. And Mazzini 
.bA himself told the story of the chief inward crisis of his life, after 
the failure of his first insurrection and the death of many of his 
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firiends. A few quotations will indioate the tounea alike of Ida 
weakness and of his strength : — 

Were I to live for a century I could never forget the dose of that yeer 
(1836), nor the moral tempest that passed over me, and amid tko vortoz of 
which my spirit was so nearly overwhelmed. I speak of it now with reluctanoe, 
and solely for the sake of those who may be doomed to suffer what I then suf- 
fered, and to whom the voice of a brother who has escaped from that tempest — 
storm-beaten and bleeding indeed, but with re-tompored soul — may, perhaps, 
indicate the path of salvation. 

** It was the tempest of doubt, which I believe all who devote their lives to a 
great enterprise, yet have not dried a^d withered up the soul, like Bobospierre, 
beneath some barren intellectual formula, but have retained a loving heart, are 
doomed, once at least, to battle through. My heart was overflowing with and 
greedy of affection ; as fivsh and eager to unfold to joy as in the days when 
siLstainod by my mother’s smile ; as full of fer\'id hope, for others at least, if 
not for myself. Hut during those fatal months there darkened aroundpsne such 
a hurricane of sorrow, disillusion, and deception, as to bring before my eyes, in 
all its ghastly nakedness, a foreshadowing of tho old ago of my soul, solitary, 
in a desert world, wherein no comfort in the struggle was vouchsafed to mo. 

“It was not only tho overthrovr, for an indefinite period, of every Italian 
hope ; tho dispersion of tho best of our party ; the scries of persecutions which 
had undone the work we had done in Switzerland and driven us away from tho 
spot nearest Italy; tho exhaustion of our means, and tho accumulation of 
almost insunnountablo material obstacles betwoon me and tho task I hod sot 
myself to do ; — it was tho fulling to pieces of that moral edifice of faith and 
love, from 'whiih aloflo 1 hud derived strcuigth for tho combat ; the scoptioism I 
saw rising around mo on every side; tho failure of faith in those who hod 
solemnly bound ihoinsolvos with mo to pursue unshaken tho path wo had 
known at tho outset to bo choked with sormws ; tho distrust I detected in those 
most dear to mo a.s to the motives and intentions which sustained and urged mo 
onwai^ ill tho ovidoxitly unequal struggle. J^lveii at that time tho adverse 
opinion of the majority was a mutter of Uttlo moment to me ; but to see myself 
suspected of ambition or any other than noble motives by the one or two beings 
upon whom I had concentrated my whole power of attachmont, prostrated my 
spirit in doop despair. And theso things wore rovoulod to me at the very time 
when, assailed as I w^as on cv(;ry side, 1 felt most inteiisoly tho need of comfort- 
ing and re-tempering my spirit in communion with tho fraternal souls I hail 
deemed capable of comprehending even my silcnco, of divining all that I 
suffci'ed in deliberately renouncing every earthly joy, and of smiling in suffer- 
ing with me. It was precisely in this hour of need that these fraternal souls 
withdrew from me. 

“ When I felt that I was indeed alone in tho world— alone, but for my poor 
mother, far away and unhappy also for my sake — I drew back in terror at tho 
void beforo me. Then, in that moral desert, doubt camo upon mo. Perhaps I was 
wrong and tho world right ? Perhaps my idea was indeed a dream P Perhaps 
I hod been led on not by an idea but by my idea ; by the pride of my own oon- 
cgntigs^ intellectual egotism withering the spontaneous impulses of my 
heart, which would have led mo to the modest virtues of a limited qihore, and 
to duties near at hand and easy of fulfilment. 

“ I will not dwell upon the effect of these doubts on my spirit. 1 will simply 
say that I suffered so much as to be driven to the confines of madness. At 
times I started from my sleep at night and ran to tho window, in delirium, 
believing that I heard the voice of Jacopo Bnffini caUing to me. Tho slightest 
incident, a word, a tone, moved me to tears. Whilst I was struggling and 
sinking beneath my cross, I heard a friend, whose room was a few doom distant 
from mine, answer a young girl who, having some suspicion of my unharay 
condition, was urging him to break in upon my solitude, by saying: ‘Lmyo • 
him alone; he is in his elenlent— conspiring and happy/ ” 
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He goes on to narrate how the conviction came to him that his 
sufferings were the temptations of egotism, and arose from a mis- 
conception of life, from some remaining influence exercised on him 
by the theory which proposes to each man the nearch after happiness 
as the aim of his existence here. 

had combated tho evil in others, but not sufllciently in myself. In m}' 
own caso, and us if tho better to Reduce me, that false definition of life had 
thrown off every baser stamp of material desires, and had centred itself in tho 
affections, as in an inviolable sanctuary. 1 ought to have regarded them as a 
blessing of God, to bo accepted with gratitude whenever it descended to irradiate 
or cheer my existence, not demanded them either as a right or as a reward. I 
had unconsciously made of them the condition of tho fulfilment of my duties. I 
had boon uilablo to realise tho true ideal of love — love without earthly hope — 
,and had unknowingly worshipped, not love itself, but tho joys of love. When 
those vanished, I hud despaired of *£111 things; ns if tho joys or sorrows I en- 
countered on the path of life could alter the aim I had aspired to reach ; as if 
tho darkness or soroiiity of heaven could change tho pui-poso or necessity of tho 
journey 

**I camo to my better self alone; without tiid from others, through tho help 
of a religious couco 2 )ti<)ii, which I verified by history. From tho idea of God I 
descended to tho conception of 2)rogros3 ; from tho conception of progress, to a 
true conception of life ; to faith in a mission and its logical consociucnco — duty, 
tho supremo rule of life ; and having reached that faith 1 swore to myself that 
nothing in this world should again make mo doubt or fc^rsako it. ... T dug 
with my own hands tho grave, not of my affections— God is my* witness that 
now, greyheaded, I feel them yet as in tho days of my earliest youth — but of 
all tho desires, exigencies, and ineffable comforta of affection ; and 1 covered the 
earth over that grave, so that none might ever know the buried beneath. 
From reasons — some of them apparent, some of thorn unknown — my lifo was, 
is, and wero it not near tho end, would remain unhappy ; but never sinco that 
time have 1 for an instant allowed myself to think that my own unhappiness 
could in any way influence my actions. Wliother the sun shine with tho scrciio 
splendour of an Italian morn, or tho leaden corpso-like hue of tho northern mist 
bo above us, I cannot see that it changes our duty. God dwells above tho 
earthly heaven, and the holy stars of faith and tho future still shine within our 
own souls, oven though their light consume itself unrcflcctcd as the sepulchral 
lamp.’* 

Is not this what the poet means when he speaks of Vir/ae like a 
household god promising eminre ? — ^this return upon itself of the 
resolute spirit, beginning, as it were, an ir^vard epoch with a Hegira 
from all earthly joy, and proclaiming an unknown triumph in the 
very extremity of disaster and defeat P I have quoted this passage 
because of all his writings it best explains the man ; because it 
shows that the passion of love in its loftiest meaning was the 
guiding energy of his whole career, so that if Garibaldi is ** one of 
Plutarch’s men,” Mazzini is one of Plato’s ; ho is the cpaniKov 
fiera ^\oeo(/)ba9, the man who has carried down with him the 
instincts of love and of philosophy from the heaven where he has 
looked on truth ; he mounts from step to step that chain of high 
affections along which Plato teaches that a soul can rise from the 
love of its human counterpart to the love of God. The intermediate 
passion between these two is the love of country — the love, as Plato 
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has it, of institutions and of laws — the devotion to greet ideas wUok 
widely influence the wel&ro of mankind. For Ae patriot too is 
enamoured ; he is enamoured of his conception of a g^reat multitude 
of kindred souls, leading the life which ho deems noblest after the 
fashion which he can picture best, happy amid the scenes inwoven 
with his earliest and his inmost joy. 

This parallel between the lover, the patriot, the saint, might 
bo carried far. It will be enough here to notice some analogies 
between Mazzini's love for Italy and that love which tho world has 
agreed to take as the loftiest typ^ of individual passion, the love of 
Dante for Beatrice. Both loves were wholly free from self-assertion 
and jealousy, both were intensified and exalted by sorrow. ^ 

Mazzini’s whole public career was ^ series of solf-abneg^ions. 
lie sowed the harvest whii;h another statesman reaped ; tho people 
for whom he had toiled tho first and tho hardest made its idol of 
another hero. But for this there is not in his most intimate corre- 
spondence the shadow of a regret. The only solicitude which he 
shows is for the memory of somo of his earliest friends — tho Kuffini, 
the Bandicra — whom ho thinks in danger of missing tho reverence 
which is their duo. To his own acts he rarely alludes ; and but for 
the pressure which induced him to write somo autobiographical notes 
towards the close of his life, there would already bo great difficulty 
in retracing his career. It is owing to tho care of others that his 
writings have not been dispersed and lost. What need was there 
for him to put on record his love for Italy ? What could other 
men’s knowledge or ignorance of it add to it or take away P That 
Italy, as he conceived her, should exist, would have been enough 
for him. 

Another fonn of jealousy leads the lover to disparage all loves 
except his own, from his uneasy fear lest sho may not in truth be so 
unique as he wishes to believe her. From this also the truest lovers, 
the truest patriots, arc free. Like Dante, they desire that Moiina 
Yanna should walk with Monna Bice on the flowery way, that 
Lucia should stand beside Beatrice in tho height of heaven, that all 
fair women should grow to their best and fairest, and keep thereby 
the sweeter company with her whom they never can excel ; or their 
patriotism is like Mazzini’s, who desired that all other nations also 
shoeMTbS free and grow, that each should express to the full the 
divine idea which is the centre of her strength, being assured that 
the place of Italy could none other take, nor city in either hemi- 
sphere diminish the name of Eome. 

Consider again the influence, on lover or patriot, of exile, sever- 
ance, sorrow. There are some, indeed, who have called human love 
an importunate and perishable thing, which must be fed with suoh 
food as earth can give it, lest it pine and die ; but a love like Dante^«. 
is not so, but grows more pervading through self-control, and more 
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pasBionato through tho austerity of honour, and only draws a 
stronger aliment from separation, anguish, and death. And simi- 
larly tho intensification of Mazzini’s love for Italy, through her 
sorrows and his own, is manifest in all his works. Loving Italy 
in every phase of her existence, he ** loss loves her crowned than 
chained ; ’’ his passion is the passion of a chivalry which at once 
compassionates and adores. And we see it strengthen in his own 
yearning solitude ; we feel it in many a mournful sentence, whose 
immediate impulse wo can now no more retrace than the anatomist 
can retrace the pang which has gi^cii birth to a tear. 

Few natures could have derived more suffering than Mazzini’s 
from a life of conspiracy and exile. Compare him, for instance, with 
his fallow-townsman Hixio„ the true type of the Genoese revolu- 
tionary. llixio needed for his happiness nothing but adventure and 
storm. When tho last despot in Italy was overthrown, “ the second 
of the thousand ” of Garibaldi’s heroes could find no peace till he 
went out to struggle with tho elements and an unsailcd sea. Men 
like Bixio, like Garibaldi, are at case in revolutions. Mazzini was 
differently wrought. Tho beuuiiful melancholy countenance, the 
delicate frame, the candid and y(*arning heart, — all these indicated 
a nature bom for thought and affection, not meant for suspicions and 
controversies and the bitterness of a life-long w’ar. Courage, indeed, 
was easy, conspiracy was endurable, but exile broke his heart. Dante 
was exiled, but Dante could still look on Italian faces and hear Italian 
speech, and know that the city of his love and hatred lay beneath the 
same arch of heaven. With this other exile it was not so. It w’as 
in London — the visible type of a universe hastening confusedly to 
unknown ends and careless of individual pain — that Mazzini must 
regret that land whose name, even to men born far off, seems to 
make a part of all soft desire, — the land whoso very air and memory 
invito to unworldly emotion and to passionate repose. 

And in that inw'ard exile of the heart, it w'as easy in comparison 
for Dante to sustain long life upon the brief possession of what no 
soul can forget. Mazzini’s was a hsj^der lot. Ifo eyes were to 
promise him his peace, — noi damn pace a roi diktto ; he must 
imagine for himself the unknown delight ; he must recognise, as he 
said, those for whom he cared most deeply rather by the pain they 
could give him than the joy. Even as for the sake of ItalylDLe^lbUst 
endure to be exiled from Italy, so for love’s sake he must renounce 
love ; his affections must be tho more ardent because impersonal ; ho 
must foster them only to forego. 

It does not seem, however, that Mazzini considered himself as 
entitled to any especial pity. Hod ho chosen his own lot on earth, 
it is likely that he would have desired that some great cause should 
. absorb his energies, and teach him to make life one effort of virtue 
and to adventure his all unreservedly upon the instinct of duty 
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which he carried in his heart. It is likely that ho would have pur* 
chased this temper at the cost of lifelong pain, if ho could make of 
unselfish sorrow his initiation into the mystery of human fellowship, 
his needed impulse to an impersonal hope. For indeed tender- 
ness is as necessary as courage if a life of sorrow is to be mode 
wholly heroic. Tho very unselfishness of such a man’s work for 
others is in danger of bringing with it something of isolation as well 
as of sympathy. Against his will a certain sternness and aridity 
will infiiso itself into his manner and his stylo ; by silence rather 
than by speech his self-supprcssioA will bo too plainly seen. 

It is against such an impression of Mazzini as this that his friends 
arc at most pains to guard. They wish us to imagine him as a man 
kept in deep peace by aspiration only, and by such simple pleasures 
as are inseparable from tho child-like Iieurt. They tell us of his 
playful humour, of tho mild brightness of his friendly eyes, of his 
delight in birds, in flowers, in children — of moments when the 
yearning exile was overheard singing softly to himself at dead of 
night, while his guitar ** spake low to him of sweet companionships.” 
They would have us believe that “ there is nothing which a spirit of 
such magnitude cannot overcome or undergo” — ^that tho storms 
which beat on such % head can only give a new depth to tenderness, 
a new dignity to the appealing look, chi* pur aorrm ed c doiore. 

And what then, wo may ask, were tho beliefs from which this 
Constancy was born ? On what conception of the universe did he 
sustain this impregnable culm Y 

The answer to this question, which has already been given in 
cfiect in Mazzini’s own words, is somewhat singular. Without 
appeal to revelation, with only the afterthought of an appeal to 
history, ho as it were discovered and lived by a theology of his own. 
He became the apostle and martyr of a view of tho sum of things 
which simply ocemred to him, of dogmas which no one taught 
him, and which, though ho constantly preached them, ho scarcely 
attempted to prove. Before we consider the dogmas themselves, we 
may pause to inquire whether there can bo any justification for this 
prophetic attitude in an ago which may be supposed to have learnt 
to attain truth by organized methods, and independently of indi- 
vidual enthusiasms. 

of profound modification of received beliefs it would 
socm that a man’s duty with regard to religion may bo of three 
kinds. There are some who, though almost hopeless of arriving at 
any convictions as to an unseen world, seem strong enough to dis- 
pense with hope; who can labour for their own progress, though 
they believe it ended in the tomb, — for tho progress of tho race, 
though they doubt whether man will ever raise into a worthy happi- 
ness his transitory and perilous ” being. The duty of these i^ 
clear. They are the champions of a forlorn adventure ; their mission 
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is to show by their lives that Virtue can never be a paradox; that 
she can approve herself by the mere fact of her existence even in a 
world where the truth is bad. But these, above all men, must be 
strong. Cato and Brutus were men of iron ; but these men must be 
made of sterner stuff than Brutus or Cato. They must be able to 
meet unflinchingly the most iniquitous ruin, the last defeat, and not 
despair, like Cato, of the Republic ; nor full, like Brutus, exclaiming 
in death’s disillusionment, " Ah, wretched Virtue ! thou wert then 
nothing but a name.” 

There aro others again who, ifliilo they do not assert that reli- 
gious tradition suffic.es to meet the wider view and keener scrutiny 
of the advancing time, consider, nevertheless, that there is some- 
thingj>remature, something ;ilmost impatient, in already abandoning, 
us insolublo, problems of such import to mankind. So variously 
may history be read that, while to some minds wo may seem 
tho empty-handed heirs of all the ages, who have asked every 
question and found cver}^ answer vain, to others it uj^pears that 
those ages have been* but the infancy of man ; that he has hardly as 
yet formulated tho question which ho would ask of the Unseen ; that as 
yet ho can neither estimate the value of such answers as have been 
given nor anticipate those which are to coma For Socrates, too, 
prided himself on having, brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth, from unprovablc speculations about the firmament to debates 
upon tho nature of man, while in reality tho speculations of Thales 
and Anaxagoras, though premature, were not useless; and mean- 
time Euclid was writing, as it were, upon the dust the first letters of 
that learning which should weigh and analyse the very stars of 
heaven. Men who take this view, also, have tlieir duty clear. If 
they surmise that it may not bo impossible to know something of the 
destinies of man, they must pursue that search, though it be by 
means which bear as humble a relation to the moral universe as the 
diagrams of Euclid bore to the sidereal heaven. 

There aro others, again, to whom a certain view of the universe 
appears axiomatic; who seem to the'jpsclvcs to be speaking that 
which they do know, testifying that which they have seen, when they 
describe the character and counsels of tho Eternal. Such men tho 
world tests by a rough standard of its own ; if it holds them for 
prophets it suffers itself to bo swayed by them, even if theVpredace 
no evidence of what they affirm. 

Such was Mazzini’s case. He appealed, indeed, to history ; but 
who has not appealed to that echo of our own voices from the pastf 
In reality ho rested his doctrine upon the convictions of his own 
heart. Nor need this defect of evidence make us refuse to consider 
his creed. For we know that even in ages when proof was very 
readily admitted, religious feeling rested far less upon proof than 
upon intuition. Some religions scarcely appeal to proof at all ; in 
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almost all religions the religious instinot lA presupposed and the alleged 
proofs do but direct its manifestation. And as the World ad^anoeSy 
this subjectivity of religion becomes increasingly apparent. For the 
moss of religious feeling increases while at the samo time alleged 
proofs are more vigorously tested and more freely overthrown. The 
result is that the old revelations, while they remain sacred, tend 
gradually to affect mankind in a new way — ^less as an external 
evidence of an unseen world than as a venerable confirmation of 
what is felt within. It may, indeed, be urged that if in an exact 
age wo are to attain to any conclusive knowledge of an unseen world 
we must attain it by on increased power of accurately apprehending 
unseen forces — ^by experiment rather than by tradition, by scientifie 
rather than historical inquiry. This is not the prophet’s business ; 
and lie may fairly assume that in the meantime religious conviction 
must be bold instinctively if it is to be held ni all, and that nothing 
would bo gained by invoking defective cvidenco to supplement 
imperfect intuition. 

This absolute and prophetic tone, commending itself irresistibly to 
many minds as the vehicle of lofty truth, was the source of much 
of Mazzini’s influence in the political, us well as in the religious 
sphere. And hen^o the cfieci whh'h he produced was within its own 
limits more intense and pervading than the effect — ^powerful though 
this was — ^ijroduced by Garibaldi or Cavour. A physical analogy 
will serve to illustrate my meaning. 

We are apt to pass through somewhat blinilar stages in our con* 
tcmplation of Nature and of Man. The eliild or suirago takes the 
common course of things for granted, and is impressed only by the 
ahnurmal and xirodigious ; lie reverences tlie tempests and not the 
tides, the thunderbolt rather than the dew. With the birth of 
Science our view changes. Wc learn to sen in Order tlio highest 
Force, to recognise the highest Will in adherence to unchanging 
Law. The sense of power which this conception gives is such that 
the mind seems capable of coping with tho sum of things ; we are 
tempted to believe that there is no room in tho universe for phenomena 
that transcend our analysis. 

But in tho face of certain problems tho inquirer is forced to change 
his tone once more. For he finds that the laws and ojierations 
wj^^can be known have no finality ; that they afford him a subtle, 

^ almost a visionary, perception of operations beyond hi^ken, of laws 
of which our highest generalisations may be but tho specialised case 
or the incidental aspect. {Standing on the shore of the sea of truth 
he divines a universe alive and restless as the sea — tho storm of 
inconceivable energies, and the stress of an unknown control. 

And thus it is with our judgment of tho lives of men. Our first 
admiration is for heroic impulse: great cities surge around tjie 
progress of a deliverer, whose deeds have overpassed the commoa ' 
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measure of humanity, and confronted him with death and fame. 
Later comes our reverence for statesmanship and wisdom — the reign 
of Law without, the reign of Season within ; it scorns clear that all 
other ideals can be but distortions or mutilations of this. Nor does 
the great statesman ignore the faiths and impulses which most men, 
dimly feel : he accepts their validity up to a certain point, and the 
fact that he goes no further seems to prove that there is no farther 
to go. In our sense that sueli a man is a microcosm, we half forget 
that even our cosmos is an island in an infinite sea. 

It may well be that nothing leads us to change our ideal again. 
Mon have few aims which cannot be compassed by a Garibaldi or a 
Cavour. 

But a stonier stress may come. For ourselves, or for a whole 
people, wo may need a courage which no chivalrous eagerness can 
sustain, nor wisdom of this world justify, which shall be at once 
persistent as deliberate habit, and unhesitating as the impulse of one 
crowning day. Then wo learn that the lever which moves the earth 
has its fulcrum iu the unseen, that the maximum of human energy 
can only be evoked by one wliom wo may call as we please enthusiast 
or prophet. 

The indications of a Higher Law to which a prpachor like Mazzini 
appeals may always seem to us inconclusive, may sometimes seem 
illusory : but whether the cause of his faith and hope be real or 
unreal there is reality in their effects ; tlie very aspect and rumour 
of lofty conviction carries a sovereignty among men, and to those who 
have had close cognizance of such a soul it will seem to have been 
raised up like a god’s statue facing eastward iu the market-place, 
ui claroH spcctaret in ortus — ^to look towards the dawn of day — to 
make “ a precursory entrance into the most holy place, by a divine 
transportation.” 

Such, at least, was the impression which Mazzini produced upon 
minds attuned to his message — upon men who died, like Quodrio, 
affirming their belief in ''God, Mazzini, and Duty.” And what 
Mazzini preached was God and Duty — God, indwelling, just, and 
good; Duty that prompts to endless Effort, rewarded by endless 
progress, while the soul mounts through ascending existences to an 
inconceivable oneness with the Divine. There is nothing new in 
such a conception of man’s destinies as this. It doscen4ed4Ji, a 
mystery froi|| the East, and before it was preached by Plato .an^ 
Yirgil, the prophets of the Greek and Boman world, it had been 
through infinite sorrows the consolation of unnumbered men. Nay, 
more — Mazzini believed that Christ himself, looking with an unique 
fordinowledge beyond the horizon of his earthly age, had foretold 
the progressive revelation of a faith whose teaching should embrace 
His own ; He had said that it was expedient that He should depart 
from us that the Paraclete might come ; He had promised us the 
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Spirit of Truth, who should guide us into all truth, who should diow 
us the things to come, who should abido with us for ever. 
Mazzini — continuing that controversy between prophet and priest 
which is as old as the Jewish Theocracy — ^believed that religion is 
not a tradition maintained by rites, but an inspiration renewed 
the Spirit; and that the Holy Ghost is with us now; and that chosen 
souls express the message, as the whole world works out the thoughts, 
of God. Each quickening of the higher life, each pure strain of 
reverence for God, for Nature, for Humanity, which science or art, 
or solitary musing, or the collective action of nations could . teach, 
he held as a gift from the same hand which hod already given our 
all. And it was his passionate impulse to incarnate in humanity,’* 
us he said, that portion of eternal truth which it is granted ^ us to 
perceive — to convert into un earthly reality so much of the kingdom 
of heaven, the Divine conception permeating life, as it is given us 
to comprehend,” which ‘Miauntcd him like a remorse,” which 
controlled him as a mission, which bade him speak as one having 
authority, and confront the (Kcumcnicul Council with a theology 
more august than their own. 

“Thoarchof tlio Christiiiii liouveu,” lio siiid to thoin,' “is too narrow to 
cmbraco thu earth, l^fyunil that li(*aveu, across tho fields of tho iiiOnito, wo 
discern a vaster ek}’, illueiiiied by the dawn of a now do^ma; and on tho rising 
of its sun your own heaven will disa])pear. Wo are but tho precursors of that 
dogma — few us yet, but earnestly believing ; fortified by tho colloctivo instincts 
of tho peoples, and suflicicnlly numerous to eonviiieo you — had you sonso to 
comprehend it — that when the tide of materialism shall recede, you will find 
yourselves confronted by a far other foe. God, tho Euther and Educator — ^tho 
law prefixed by Him to life — the euj)aeity, inborn in all men, to fulfil it — ^free- 
will, the condition of merit — progress upon the ascent leading to Qod, tho 
result of right choice — these are the cardinal points of our faith. 

“ You believe— thus depriving yourselves of every basis of iiitelloctual cor- 
taint}’ and criterion of truth — ^in minicha ; iii tho supernatural ; in tho possible 
violation of tho laws regulating tho universe. 

“Wo believe in the Unknown, in the Mysterious — to bo ono day solved— 
which now encom])asses us on every side ; iu tho secrets of an intuition iuaccos- 
siblo to analysis ; in tho truth of our strange presentiment of an Ideal, which is 
the primitive fatherland of tho soul ; in an unlbroscoii power of action granted 
to man in certain rare moments of faith, lovo, and suiu'emo concentration of all 
tho faculties towards a determinate and virtuous aim ; but wo believe all these 
things tho preordained consequence of laws hitherto withhold from our know- 
ledge. 

lalieve in a heaven extrinsic to tho uniyerso ; in a deteiminate portion 
of^eation, on ascending to which wo shall forgot tho past, forget the ideas and 
affections which caused our hearts to beat on earth. 

“ Wo believe in One /Imrtn in which we live, and move, and lovo ; which 
embraces — as an ocean embraces the islands that stud its surface — ^the whole 
indefinite series of existences through which wo pass. Wo believe in tho con- 
tinuity of life ; in a connecting link uniting all tho various periods through 
which it is transformed and developed; in tim eternity of all noble affections; 
in tho progressive sanctification of every germ of good gathered by tho pilgrim 
soul in its journey upon earth and otherwhere. • 

(1) Letter to the (Kcamenical Council. Fortnightly Reviow, June 1, 1871* 

VOL. xxiir. x.s. 3 c 
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*‘We reject the possibilitj' of irrcvocablo poi'dition as a blasphemy a^inst 
God, who cannot commit Eelf-dcstruction in tho porson of tho creaturo issued 
from himself — ns a notation of the law x»rofixc(l to life, and as a violation of the 
idea of lovo which is identical with God. 'Wc believe that God called us, by 
creating us ; and tho call of God can noilher bo impotent nor false. as 

wo understand it, is tho tendency or faculty given to us all gradually to incar- 
nate the Ideal ; it is the law of progi’css which is Ilis ineffaceablo baxdisin upon 
our souls.” 

It is plain that lie who believes tliesc tilings has nothing left to 
desire. What can wo ask of the sum of things hut an eternity of 
love, an eternity of virtue, — to mount upwards to tho utmost limits of 
the coiicoivablc, and still )jo at tlie hoginning of our hope? And 
yet we need not woruU'r that ilazziiii was mournful. High thoughts 
bring u^deep serenily ; hut while liis brolher-inen w'crc so suflbring 
and so inijicrleot tlio yt arniiig for their progr(‘s.s was to him an ever- 
present pain. Jlis mind liad taken so strong a bent, that he conceived 
the future always lor liiinself as duty, and only for othcr.s as joy. 
Such an one must see of the travail of his soul and ho satisfied ; ” 
it must be enough for him — ■ 

“ That to luiii too tho high fates gave 
(iiiico to bo .''ucriliord and mivc.” 

And Is there any life which on refh’ction seems W us more desirable 
than this? Jstlierenot sometliing within us ’which even exults at 
tho thought that Maz/ini’s years were passed in iminisonment and 
exile, in solitude and (lisappoiiilment, in poverty and jmiii ? Arc 
wo not tempted to feel a proud triumjdi in tho coiitKist between such 
a man’s outer and his inward fortunes, in the obhupiy or indifference 
wliicli surrounded so high a soul? And this feeling, though exag- 
gerated, has in it. a germ of truth. For wo may rejoice for any one 
that for him life' has been stripped of its tinsel, that things have 
been shown him as tliey are, that .there has been nothing to disguise 
or darken the chief ooneerns of man. And as in the case of some 
private heroism, dear to our hearts, we may bo well content that it 
has run its fair course unnoted and in sileneo passed away, so wo 
may he glad, even for a xniblic and uaiuyinl hero, that ho has missed 
the applause of the unworthy and nil tnat is vidgarising in a wide 
renown. Yet all iivo hound, so fur as they may, to use the memory 
of a good man’s life as ho used the life it-^elf, as an example to whom 
it may coiieoni ; and for this reason, perhaps, those who 
of Muz/iiii with better right than I, may. pardoix this imperfect 
pictui^c of one whom we would not willingly that Iwisc men sh /Old so’ 
much us praise : 

uvSpo?, or Qvi' ah’tiy rourt Koicoun 

FRKnEKic W. H. Mybbs. 
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The present weakness and disunion of the Liberal Party adthit of 
many explanations, and many have been the proposals for its 
regeneration. Of these, none has been more ably advocated, or more 
heartily embraced by the Radical section of the Party, than the 
proposal to emancipate it henc6forth from Whig influences. Thia 
is not the first time that such advice has been offered to Radicals in 
the hour of trial, but the wisdom of it is certainly not self-evident* 
If an army were numerically so inferior to the enemy that it could 
not risk nn ciigagomont in the open field, it would be thought a 
strange piece of generalship to dismiss half the force, including most 
of tlic oflicers and veterans, with a view of increasing its fighting 
power. Nor would this system of tactics be likely to prove more 
sucec'ssful if a considerable number of the disbanded soldiers were 
sure to find tbeir way into the enemy’s camp. IFowcvcr, the rules 
of war do not always hold good in politics, and the reasons adduced 
in favour of purging the Liberal Party from the leaven of Whiggism 
deserve,* at least, respectful consideration. It is alleged, in effect, 
that nothing but a series of historical accidents uitachod the 
Whig aristocracy to the caus(5 of the people in former ages, that its 
sympathies have inevitably gravitated towards Consci'vatism since 
the (jause of the people has become identified with the progress of 
Democracy, and that its alliance with Radicalism having become 
an anachronism and a delusion, ought now to be dissolved in 
the interest of the Liberal l^arty, which cannot otherwise put 
forth the real strength latent in its democratic ideal. Such are the 
main conclusions urged by Mr. Goldwin Smith in an article which 
appeared in a recent number of this Review, and they probably 
represent with tolerable accuracy opinions widely prevailing below 
the gangway on the Opposition side in the House of Commons. 

It ill with sincere difiidence that I dissent from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith* on a question so vitally affecting the future action; if not tho 
very existence, of the Liberal Party in this country.' But the 
didfilTbhce between us, however momentous, is a difference of policy 
rather than of principle! ^Vith the conception of Liberal principles 
which underlies his whole argument I heartily concur. I hold, os 
strongly as ho docs, ''that the day of privilege and hereditary 
government is post, and that the time is come or coming for placing' 
political institutions on tho basis of reason and equal justice.” Liko 
hiifi, 1^ accept the progress of democratic ideas, not merely as s 
political necessity to which statesmanship must in future adapt 

•3c2 
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itself, but as, on the whole, an auspicious stage in the civilisation of 
mankind. I fully admit that no body of politicians who refuse to 
recognise this movement, or sot themselves against it, can be trusted 
with the leadership of the Liberal Party, or even regarded as loyal 
members of it. If I do not go so far as to assert that it is easier 
for a camel io go through the eye of a needle, than for a peer or a 
great landowner to be a democrat,*' I am by no means inclined to 
depreciate the sacrifices which such a democrat roust be prepared to 
encounter. And yet I believe what he calls the Whig, but I should 
call the Moderate, section of the lAcral l^arty, to be the soundest, 
the stablest, and the solidest clement in that Party — an element 
which it would be impossible to replace, and therefore suicidal to 
expel. • 

I have little inclination to criticize Mr. Ooldwin Smith’s masterly 
sketch of the historical causes to which the Whig aristocracy owed 
both its popular sympathies and its long tenure of power. Put he 
scarcely docs justice to tlio mode in which this power was exercised, 
or the services rendered by the Whigs to constitutional liberty. The 
fact that some of the great Whig houses had been enriched by 
grants of church lands, and their aristocratic impatience of the auto- 
cratic statecraft practised by the Stuarts, may godar to explain their 
fidelity to the I’rotestant succession, but these circumstances will not 
account for the essentially Ijiberal spirit of Whig administration 
during forty-five yeiirs after the death of Anne. Neither Walpole 
nor tho first Pitt were scions of the nobility ; they W'ere essentially 
Great Commoners, who studiiKl the character of the people whom 
they governed, combining an intelligent regard for national interests, 
and especially for tho landed and commercial interests, with very 
questionablo methods of parliamentary management. They were 
not “ advanced Liberals,” it is true, and Walpole is said io have 
boasted that he M’as no reformer, but, as Mr. Green has well pointed 
out in his Sliort History of tho English People, “ they were true 
throughout to the principles on >vhich they had risen to power, and 
their unbroken administration converted j^hosc jirinciplcs into national 
habits. Before tho fifty years of their rule had passed, Englishmen 
hud forgotten that it was possible to persecute for differences of 
religion, or to put down the liberty of the press, or to tamper with 
the administration of justice, or to rule without a PafTiaftm^” 
Even when the Party had been disorganil^ed by the cunning of 
George III., no less than by internal discord, and when Liberal 
faith was tested, us it has never been tested before or since, by tho 
outbreak of tho French Revolution, the Whigs long stood firm, with 
Fox at their head, against an anti-revolutionary coalition, and Pitt 
himself, still a *Whig at heart, was only driven into a regicide w'ar 
by the irresistible pressure of public opinion. No doubt . the great 
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majority of the Whig peers deserted Fox tifter the execution of 
Louis XYl., and when tho Reign of Terror had roused the instinota 
of humanity itself against the excesses of Jacobinism, but many of 
these deserters soon rejoined the Liberal ranks, and held tho pass 
against overwhelming odds, for a whole generation, with a constancy 
which modem Radicals have never yet exhibited. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
frankly admits that what, in its origin, had been “ a party of circum- 
stances ” had become to no small extent “ a party of conviction,*' and 
that such men as Fox and Grw, Althorpe and Russell, were con- 
scientious, as well as bold, advocates of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform. Rut ho surely undervalues the importance of this concos- 
sioTi. These Whig chiefs were really tho founders and first loaders 
of the Liberal Parfy, as it has been# ennslituted since thcpReform 
Act of 183‘2. They were men of definite aims and firm purpose, 
steady under fire, skilled in retrieving a lost battle, inspired by 
a lofty patriotism superior to mere partisanship, and capable of 
saerificing their own personal ambition for the sake of a great cause. 
Tho political characters of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Rright were largely 
influenced, if not moulded, by their example, and it is possible that 
men of a like spirit may hereafter arise in tho younger democratic 
section of tho Libcfl’al Party, but none sucli have yet appeared, and 
until they do, it may be well to pause before finally deciding to 
break with old Whig traditions. 

After all, however, the question raised by ]\[r. Goldwin Smith 
mainly turns u])on more recent experience, and upon tho present 
composition of the Liberal Party. According to him, tho outburst of 
vexation called forlh among the Liberals below tho gangway by tho 
withdrawal of Mr. Forster's amendment on Ibc Vote of Credit 
marked an inevitable, though long deferred, rupture between Whigs 
and Liberals. He is further of opinion that, in this case, the 
“ Liberals " were entirely in the right, and tho “ Whigs " entirely 
in the wrong. I cannot assent to either of these propositions. I 
maintain that on the whole Eastern Question, as well as on that par- 
ticular occasion, ''the line of cleavage” in the Whig-Liberal com- 
bination, as Mr. Goldwin Smith calls it, has not run between Whigs 
and Liberals, or between tho aristocratic and the democratic section. 
On the contrary, I believe that, upon tho whole, tho proposal of Mr. 
Foster's amendment would have been condemned, and its with- 
drawal approved, by the most democratic constituencies in the 
country, upon the grounds stated by Mr. Cowen, had popular 
opinion been tested by a dissolution. I believe, moreover, that 
popular opinion would have been so tested, if Mr. Forster's amend- 
ment had been pressed and supported by the whole strength of the 
Liberal Party, and that a just apprehension of the crushing defeat 
that would have befallen that Party at the poll induced the wiser 
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members of it, with very few exceptions, to deprecate a division. 
I believe that, bad Lord llartington forced on a division, tbe 
defection below the gangway would have been more numerous than 
above it, and would have included several members of known demo- 
cratic opinions. I believe the small body of Irrcconcilables who 
indulged in that somewhat ill-bred and most ill-timed ebullition, to 
have been very far from unanimous in sentiment, some being 
actuated by a pure zeal for ec*onomj% some by a desire for peace at 
any price, and some by a hc«arty sympathy with llussian designs 
which had led them, at an earlier period, to call for a joint invasion 
of Turkey. But I must not shrink from adding that, in my judg- 
ment, Lord irartington and those who have acted with him, .or 
followed him, have shown throughout a calmer, wiser, and more 
impartial appreciation of the crisis in Eastern Europe, and would 
have kept England more truly ^‘in the line of Liberal nations,” 
than those who, under the nominal guidance of Mr. Gladstone, 
though often with ill-disguised impatience of his conscientious 
reservations, have allowed their feelings to govern their reason ever 
since they were first horrilied by the Bulgarian atrocities. It is not 
Wliiggism, but statesmanship and common sense, to keep the head 
cool in moments of national excitement, to mistrust the capacity of 
indignation meetings to regulate foreign policy, and to foresee the 
probability that a passionate and onc-sided agitation in favour of a 
philanthropic crusade would provoke a counter-agitation, equally 
passionate and one-sided, in favour of war for “ British interests.” 
Had the words of truth and soberness obtained a fair hearing — had 
not the coimsels of moderation and political experience been rejected 
with the (!ontenipt of ignorance — the Liberal Jhirty might not have 
frittered away in philo-BuIgarian and anti-Turkish demonstrations, 
not uninixed with unpatriotic sclf-abascmciit, that moral power 
which should have been reserved to force, if need be, upon the 
Government a consistent and dignified non-intervention. 

Happily, these reflections arc now beginning to impress themselves 
even on those whom Mr. Gold win S*|piith describes as ^‘thorough- 
going Liberals,” and the diminished strength of the Irreconcilable 
minority was clearly shown in tho division against the motion for 
calling out tho Reserve Forces. Even wore it otherwise, it would be 
a mistake to lay too much stress on any dissensions among LIRISmiIs 
in regard (o foreign policy ; still more, on the angry protests of two 
or three Whig noblemen against a certain line of foreign policy 
which they gratuitously assumed to have been adopted by tbe 
Liberal Party. These noblemen, though of thoroughbred Whig 
ancestiy, have never been among the leaders of that Party ; they 
have not seceded from it absolutely, but only on a single question of 
foreign policy, and their secession is more than cQmpensated by 
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counter-secessions from the Conservative aristocracy. Nor must it 
bo forgotten that, while Conservatives always attack in coluiim^ 
it has been the general practice of the Liberal Party in opposition 
to fight in loose order, and to allow its individual members an 
independence of action easily taken for mutiny. Still, it remains 
to bo considered whether “the Whig-Liberal combination/’ that 
is, the combination between moderate Liberals and Radicals, can 
be much longer maintained in the field of home-politics. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith emphatically disavows any wish to precipitate its 
dissolution, ** merely hccaiisc it^ harmony is not perfect, or because 
it cannot do everything that some of us would desire.” If that 
combination is sound and based on a fundamontal union of principle 
and purpose, such as existed on the mojTow of the first Reform Act, 
or even twenty years ago, he would allow no sectionalism, much less 
personal jealousies, to stand in the way of its preservation or recon- 
struction. This is all that any Whig could ask, and quite as much 
as could he required by any Liberal wlio is not afraid to adopt a 
democratic point of view. Let us, then, consider .what is the natural 
function of tlic AVhigs, and the iiioderato liibcrals associated with 
them, in the organization of tlic Liberal Party ; wbetber that function 
is now exhausted, mid liow fur tiic ])resont aspect of English politics 
justifies the belief that “a more distinct i)arty of thorough-going 
Liberals,” formed on tlio basis of No Compromise, would prove more 
powerful for good, us it might well prove more powerful for evil, 
than a Whig-Liberal combination. . 

However little it may be in logical harmony with democratic 
principles, there can he no doubt that, in tlic past, the natural 
function of the Whig element in the Jjiberal Party has been that of 
leadership. Though public opinion has long been tho real founda- 
tion of sovereignty in this country, thougli cairigity has been recog- 
nised for ages as the supremo qualification for power, though 
Wolscys and Cromwells and Pitts have at rare intervals forced 
themselves into the highest positions in the State, yet tho preference 
of the nation for leaders of aristocratic, or at least of gentle, birth 
has been constant and decisive. It was doubtless a narrow oli- 
garchical spirit which excluded Burke from tho Cabinet, while such 
men as Newcastle were considered necessary parts of an Administra- 
tiiuT'bur there was no popular outcry against it, nor has there ever 
been a genuine popular outcry against tho preponderance of Peers 
over commoners in almost all Cabinets, Whig or Tory. ^The fact is 
that, with all its democratic sympathies, England has never been 
democratic at heart, or practically embraced the democratic hostility 
to a governing class. As English soldiers and sailors would rather 
serve under a gentleman than under an officer promoted froni tho* 
ranks, as English tenants like a landloiti of the old stock, however 
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needy, better than a new-comer, however free-handed, and as a 
titled candidate will generally poll more working-class votes than a 
man of the people, so in Parliament itself a party leader, and espe- 
cially a Liberal party leader, of ancient lineage has always had an 
advantage over parvenu rivals. 

Nor is this advantage wholly invidious or unreasonable. For 
three or four generations at least the Conservative Party has been 
the party of country gentlemen, bound together by a hundred links 
of family, neighbourhood, common interests and common prejudices, 
and fully capable of maintaining itfs cohesion, whether it has been 
led by a great peer or by a political adventurer. The Liberal Party, 
on the other hand, is composed of very different and far less homo- 
geneous materials, which tlic..Whig aristocracy have often succeeded 
in combining, but which have never been combined for any long 
period by any Liberal of the democratic type, mainly because no 
such Liberal could acquire the confidence of all its sections. The 
Highland chiefs of the seventeenth century, knowing the jealous 
spirit of their clansmen, were not unwise in giving the command of 
their armies to !Hontrosc or Dundee instead of to one of themselves, 
nor have the Radicals been wrong in choosing for their general 
Lord Altliorpc, Lord John Russell, or Lord Hartiington, rather than 
a thorough-going Radical, liut the reasons for so doing have not 
been merely strategical. Tlicro is really less political antagonism 
between the Whigs and any of the various classes into which 
Radicals may be divided, than between these classes themselves. 
For instance, no difference of religious principle can be greater than 
exists between the I’uritan tendencies of Nonconformists and the 
latitudiiLuriun tendencies of Liberal Church-reformers — not to speak 
of ultra-Radical Ritualists — yet both are important sections of the 
Liberal Party, and the Whigs are allied, by history and senti- 
ment, with both. Again, no difference of social or commercial 
principle can be deeper tliun that which divides the middle-class 
shopkeeper and manufacturer from the artisan; but the Whigs 
have no quarrel with either, and ^ave advocated the rights 
of both in their respective turns. A still more formidable obstacle 
to a purely Radical government of the United Kingdom is pre- 
sented by the condition of Ireland. A plehiseHe in Ireland would 
probably result in Home Rule and anarchy, as a j^libiscite in Engtaskd 
at the beginning of the last century would probably have resulted in 
a Jacobite restoration. Now on strictly Radical principles no suffi- 
cient answer can be given to the demand for a pUbiscite in Ireland, 
whereas the Whigs, having defended constitutional liberty against a 
Tory populace in the one country, are in a position to defend it 
against a Fenian populace in the other. 

'But this is not the only justification for Whig ascendancy in the 
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Liberal Party. To speak frankly, there is a widespread and by no 
means unfounded belief in this country that an hereditary connection 
with a party is among the most powerful of all securities for political 
fidelity. A man who has risen to political cmincnco by his brains 
and energy alone has notliing to lose but his reputation for con* 
sistency — which may bo a worthless stake — ^by changing his ojnnions, 
if not his allegiance, as often as he may find it convenient. It is 
fur otherwise with a man such as Lord Ilartington, who inherits a 
name and family traditions associated with some of the noblest 
memories of our constitutional history. To him the desertion of his 
party and principles might bo tlio loss of casic, tho loss of a great 
portion in society, the loss of all that can make public life, and of 
much that makes private life, desirablp to an Englishman. It is idle 
to ignore the fa(;t that a party leader, so born and so circumstanced, 
is bound over in far lieavier recognisances than ordinary men to 
political loyalty ; and it is therefore imfuir to deny tho existence of 
legitimate motives for the elevation of Jjord Ilartington to the post 
A'acated by Mr, Gladstone. Mr. Goldwiii Smith, indeed, fully 
recognises Lord Ilartingtou’s public spirit and honesty, but ho adds 
that “ every one also knows the reasons which led to tho selection of 
him as leader, and tho consciousness of those reasons is almost 
enough in itself to strike a chill into tho heart of a party of pro- 
gress.*’ I must confess myself ignorant of tho reasons to which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith here refers. It Las iilways been understood 
that Lord Ilartington’s only rival was ^fr. Forster, who most 
honourably retired in liis favour — ^not because ho was thrown over 
by tho Whigs, but, on the contrary, because he found himself less 
acceptable than Lord Ilartington to tlie Radicals, who had been 
olFended by his policy on education. Instead of seeing in this selec- 
tion a proof that Whigs and Radicals have ceased to understand 
each other, I sec in it a fresh proof that even Radicals do not dislike 
a lord, especially when he commands the resources of a wealthy con- 
nection, and will put up with a good deal in an aristocratic leader, 
justly respected, which they will not bear from one of themselves. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith might perhaps reply that, while Radicalism of 
tho genuine democratic type is but feebly represented in the present 
House of Commons, it has a powerful hold on tho political intelli- 
gence of*the nation, and on the masses of the people. I wish I could 
share that opinion, holding, as I do, that notwithstandinj^ the aberra- 
tions of impulsive Radicalism, Liberal principles are and must be 
democratic in their essence. Fully adopting the hearty tribute which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith pays to Mr. Gladstone’s merits, I cannot admit 
that his unique popularity is due to his being regarded as tho 
champion of Democracy. It is fully explained by his genius, by his 
eloquence, by his matchless services, by his single-minded dovotibn . 
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to public duty, and by his earnest sympathy with the toiling and 
suffering millions of his countrymen. Had Mr. Gladstone professed 
the democratic creed in its entirety, I greatly doubt whether he 
would over have become so popular ; and it is a significant fact that 
when he threw himself over-confidcntly upon the people, the classes 
and ‘‘ interests ” proved too strong for him. The very idea of demo- 
cratic equality, as it is understood in Fraace, has yet to be implanted 
in the English mind, while the evil spirit of Privilege has always 
haunted trades* unions — the only quasi-demi/sratic organizations 
which have any political importance *In England. So fur as there is 
any genuine democratic sentiment in the country it is strangely mis- 
directed, being anti-monarchical instead of anti-aristocratic. There 
ore one •or two constituencies in which a considerable body of 
electors have discovered a grievance in the supposed influence of the 
Grown, which is trifling compared with that of the American 
President, and think it highly patriotic to strike off a few fivousand 
pounds from the allowance of a prince or princess. But how many 
constituencies arc there in which the great question of Primogeniture 
has ever been popularised at all, or in which it would bo even 
possible to obtain a discussion of the French law regulating t ie 
succession to property — a law which lias been adopted, with sone • 
modifications, by nearly all the leading nations of Europe? Mr. 
Goldwin Smith cites the Land-law question as the most critical 
question of the immediate future, and as one upon which the 
common action of Whigs and Badicals is hopeless. If it were 
credible that he could refer to agrarian reforms of a communistic 
typo, he would assuredly be justified in holding this opinion, though 
not in assuming that Communistic liadicalism has many adherents 
among English peasants or urtizans. But if, as I believe, he refers 
only to comprehensive reforms in the laws regulating the descent 
and transfer of landed property, I replj'^ that such reforms have been 
mostly proposed and supported by Whigs or moderate Liberals, who 
on these subjects are far in advance of the country at large. Dis- 
establishment is a far more burning q'^estion, and might well divide 
Whigs from an important section of middle-class Radicals, but it • 
remains to be proved whether it will divide them from the masses of 7 
the people, who are not set against the Church by social jealousies, ^ 
and who sec it in its most beneficent aspect. Indeed, Mr. 'Gold wo 
Smith himself has elsewhere foreshadowed a possible settlement of 
this question, in a democratic sense, which is by no moans at variance 
with’ true Whig principles, though it is very doubtful whether 
Radical Nonconformists will entertain it. 

As for the House of Lords, the obstructive power of which is by 
far the greatest anti-dcmocratic force in this or any other country, 
Mr. Gladstone truly interpreted the popular feeling when he declared 
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that ho had not the courage to meddle with it! Baring the cttsU el 
the first Reform Bill there was a loud and probably sinoera outcry 
against it, and a similar though much weaker outcry was provoked 
by the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the Repeal of the Paper 
Duties. With these exceptions, the obstinate resistance of the 
Upper House to popuLir measures, and the enormous wasto of public 
time entailed thereby, have been tolerated with perfect good-humour, 
and neither the legislative nor the social privileges of the peerage 
appear to excite any democratic resentment worthy of attention. 
The introduction of Life Peerages would be a democratic amendment 
of the Constitution in the largest and best sense ; but it may safely 
bo affirmed that not one Radical candidate in a hundred ever men- 
tioned it in a!i election address, or jiad a question put tp him in 
regard to it. The same popular apathy has been exhibited when- 
ever administrative reforms of whicli the real aim was democratic 
have been i)roposcd by ‘‘ Whig-Liberal ” ministries. Such wore the 
Abolition of Purchase in the Army, and of Patronage as the moans 
of admission and promotion throughout the public service. Those 
only who have vainly striven to impress tho design and effect of 
these reforms on the unwilling cars of electors, can fully appreciate 
tho difficulty of bitnging home democratic ideas to English minds. 
Were it otherwise, no hotter watchword could bo devised for the 
Liberal Party at the present moment than tho creation, or rather 
the revival and reconstruction, of popular sclf-govornment in Eng- 
lish counties. This is a task which tho “Whigs” are specially 
competent to undertake, and the chief reason why it is not under- 
taken is the belief that no democratic enthusiasm could bo evoked 
in support of it, as appeared by the cold reception of Mr. Gosohen’s 
comprehensive bill in 1871. In short, there is absolutely no evi- 
dence that a democratic spirit, “ capable of giving life to a party 
and of sustaining a movement,” has yet been developed in this 
country, and no presumption that it could be produced by hoisting 
tho red flag of democracy under any leader existing or conceiv- 
able. In a political sense, England is still a nation of shopkeepers, 
chiefly governed by landowners or by shopkeepers eagerly strug- 
gling for promotion into the landowning class. To democratise 
English institutions without destroying the nobler features of our 
aational character, is the aspiration of a few enlightened minds, but 
democratic institutions must be the outcome of democratic social 
conditions, and it is probable that several generations must elapse 
before the process of democratizing English society can be accom- 
pHshed. 

No one sees more clearly than Mr. Goldwin Smith how portentous 
is the league of reactionary forces which constitutes modem Toryism^ 
and how essential it is that a democratic party should be armed with . 
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an impregnable moral strength of its own : “ Its leaders would have 
to be disinterested men, willing to forego the prizes of personal 
ambition, content to propagate their convictions, to organize the 
means of giving them effect, and to bequeath victory to their 
successors. . . . They would find it necessary to stand more decidedly 
apart from the Court and aristocracy, and to give to their followers 
the guarantee, and to themselves the moral force, of unquestionable 
social independence.” Hut where and how is this constancy, and 
self-denial, and social independence, to be secured ? It was exhibited, 
as wo have seen, by Whig leaders of fonner days, but is it exhibited 
by, or can it bo expected from, any candidate for democratic leader- 
ship either below the gangway in tlie House of Commons, or outside 
the walls of Parliament ? No doubt a most culpable neglect of the 
political succession has produced its natural result in an extra- 
ordinary dearth of rising statesnien, and such political ability as 
there is among the younger members of the Liberal Party — except 
in the House of liords — is to bo found mainly on the extreme Loft of 
the House of Commons. Hut the more wo analyse the composition 
of this lladieal section, the more clearly shall we discover it to be 
“ a heap of sand ” — an incoherent mass of individuals, each one pos- 
sessed with liis own mission or crotchet, many btill under the spell 
of hereditary rank” if not amenable to '‘Court influonce,” and few’’ 
indeed capable of that disciplined, far-sighted, and statesmanlike 
action contemplated by Mr. Goldwdn Smith. Dashing skirmishers 
and men jircparcd to go on forlorn hopes may generally be found in 
the ranks of the lladicals, but it is the Whigs and Iheir follo>vers who 
have ahvays brought up the reserves and consolidated the conquests 
achieved. Even in Franco, ^vhero Democracy is fur better organ- 
ized than ill England, and w’herc the idea of social equality has long 
been familiar, the extreme Left has proved itself greatly inferior to 
the Loft Centre in the higher political virtues, and the one beneficent 
revolution that has been effected in French politics since the end of 
the war, has been effected upon principles which may properly 
be called Whig principles. In the English. House of Commons, 
however, the Left Centre includes not only Whigs, but men like 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Stansfeld, who 
have notliing in common w’ith the Whigs except the general mode- 
ration of their views and a sense of political responsibility. %> 
exclude such men from the councils of the Liberal Party, and to 
drive them — ^Avere that possible— into becoming the Left wing of the 
llight Centro, would be an act of downright political suicide, worthy 
only of Spanish revolutionists. 

If any further argument were needed to strengthen this conclusion, 
it is suggested by Mr. Goldwin Smith’s very striking description of 
the change that has been wrought in the spirit of English aristocracy 
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since it lost its feudal character. Into the place of the ancient 
nobility, ho tells us, **has crept another aristocracy, not of loc al 
administration, national defence, or public service of any kind, but 
of wealth, pride, and privilege, existing in the face of civilised 
means of government, by which its political function has been 
entirely superseded, while by its retention of the territorial tides 
formerly borne by the aristocracy of administration, it at once 
indicates its historical origin, and proclaims that its usefulness is 
past/’ The instincts of this new aristocracy, which is, in fact, a 
titled plutocracy, are essentially Tory, and so, it is to bo feared, are 
those of the ignorant proletariat on whom Tory politicians place so 
much reliance. Is this a time for Iladicals to fall out with allies 
who contribute tlie very qualities and resources in which Radicalism 
is signally deficient ? In presence of such a coalition, can it bo wise 
to alienate that remnant of the ancient nobility which remains 
faithful to its patriotic traditions, which retains the old patrician art 
of guiding and following the national will at the same time, which 
has attached to itself nearly all the political expericnco and most of 
the political capacity now existing in the Liberal party, which alone 
commands the confidence of that great non-political class by whose 
support the fortune^ of elections is turned, and which alone possesses 
either the social or the political consistency necessary to unite a 
great party 

Let me, once more, declare that I yield to no man in my desire to 
see the Liberal I’arly educated into such a perception of tlio highest 
democratic ideal as may idtiraately raise it, not merely above Whig 
influences, but above the influence of all the narrow and sectarian 
prejudices which now distract and weaken it. I heartily wish that 
democratic principles, rightly understood and honestly embraced, 
may hereafter inspire in Englishmen half that political courage 
which the first Whigs showed, not at the hustings or in Parliament 
alone, but on the battle-field and on the scaffold. 1 wish that 
political intelligence among English voters, stimulated by democratic 
self-respect, may hereafter rise to the level of that exercised, not by 
Pericles or Socrates or Demosthenes, but even by ordinary citizens of 
ancient Athens. I wish that self-made men in our great centres 
of manufacture and commerce, instead of clinging to the skirts of 
o^' landed aristocracy, inherited the manly sense of independence 
characteristic of the old English yeomanry. I wish that more of 
the lesser country gentry were of the same democratic mettle as 
Squire Western, who vowed that his daughter should never marry 
a lord. I wish that a narrow and selfish Toryism, chiefly founded 
on anti-democratic jealousy of the working-classes, did not animate 
the great body of clerks in public offices and private counting-houses, 
os well as that still more genteel bourgeoime which resides in suburban 
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Tillas. I wish that Lord Beaconsfield’s enfranchisement of the ** resi- 
duum” had not turned out to be a master-stroke of unscrupulous 
policy, and that Coiisorvativo working-men, with the strongest love 
of Protection and antipathy to political economy, had not become 
a formidable power in every constituency. 

All this T wish, and even hope to see in gradual process of fulfil- 
ment, but I do not mistake wishes or hopes for present realities. It 
may be that the cycle of Toryism through which England now 
appears to bo moving is destined to bo presently succeeded by a new 
cycle of lladicalism, in which the* working-classes may have the 
opportunity of displaying those aptitudes for political domination 
which have been so boldly claimed for them. In this case, while an 
abundance of motive-power wUl bo supplied from below, the want of 
a stable regulator - -of a moderating and steadying force in the 
political machinery — will be more sensibly felt than ever. It may 
ho, on the contrary, that wc liavo arrived at that which economists 
call the stationary condition” in politics, and that no grand 
political reforms, but only administrative improvements, remain to 
bo accomplished by the Liberal Party in the present generation. 
In that case, it would be the destructive energy of thorough-going 
Liberals,” and not tho more cautious and thoughtful statesmanship 
of the Whig school, that would find itself out of harmony with tho 
spirit of the ago. In neither case, and in no case that can bo ima- 
gined, could tho democratic section of the Liberal Party (if such a 
section existed) afibrd to dispense with tho aid of the so-callcd 
Whigs, that is, of men fitted by education, character, and convic- 
tion to liarmoni/e democratic ideas with the permanent Conserva- 
tive forces of tho country. It is among them, and not among the 
Padicals, that constructive ability is still to be found ; it is they, and 
not the Padicals, who thoroughly understand the difference between 
a faction and a Party. The sinister maxim Divide et impera would, 
indeed, be fatally misapplied, if it were applied, by advocates of 
Democracy, to produce a dissolution of that union which constitutes 
the Liberal Party, which enables it, even in its lowest depression, 
to maintain a national character, and which^is tho best security for 
its continued influence on the political destinies of England. 

George C. Brodrick. 
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It is a good sign that the attention of so many eminent scholars has 
of lato been drawn to Catullus. Lachraanii, Ilaupt, and Schwabe^ 
and more recently Dr. Baehrens, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Munro, have all 
made valuable contributions to the interpretation of an ancient poet 
whose great and exceptional geftius deserves and repays any pains 
which can be spent upon the right understanding of it. It would 
be out of place in these pages to attempt anything like a detailed 
exposition of the results attained by il\e three scholars whose labours 
on Catullus have lately been given to the Morld. It is only duo to 
them, however, before using their woi*k for the purposes of a short 
article like tlie present, to state briefly, and in a general form, what 
arc the main points in which thej’’ have contributed to the right 
interpretation of their author. Commentaries and critical editions 
arc addressed only to a small circle of experts ; yet it Is on commen- 
taries and critical editions that the gencnil reader must, in tho case of 
an ancient author, vltimatoly depend for any trustworthy information. 

Our existing text of Catullus depends on a single copy, which, 
after having been lost for more than threo linndred years, reappeared 
at Verona in tlic fourteenth centurj", and was afterwards again lost to 
the world. Until Dr. Bachrens undertook his recension of tho text 
only one copy of tills manuscript, preserved formerly at St. Germains, 
but now at l\ii’is, was known to lie in existcncie. Br. Bachrens has 
been fortunate enough to discover, in tlic manuscript Catullus of 
tho Bodleian Tiibrary at Oxford, a sister copy to that of St. Ger- 
mains, dependent likewise on the lost Verona manuscript. On these 
two copies then, the manuscripts of Oxford and of Si. Germains, editors 
of Catullus must mainly if not entirely work, until some lucky 
chance enables them to strike on more traces than they now possess 
of an older and purer tradition. 

Mr. Ellis is quite right in calling attention to the fact that a 
commentary on Catullus has long been a dmdvmtum. For though 
Catullus is not, in tho sense that Virgil, Dante, and Milton are, a 
learned ^oet, vivid and rapid and sparkling as most of his effusions 
are, his poems are, as a rule, so personal and occasional, so hound 
up with the occurrences of their time, as to bo, without notes, 
hardly intelligible. Yet there has been no continuous commentary 
on Catullus since that of Doering (1788 — 1792). The advance made 
by Mr. Ellis upon Docring is immense. He bas brought to bear upon 

(1) Catulli Yeronensis Liber. Kecensait Acmilius Baobrens. A Commentary, on 
Gatidlus, by Itobinson Ellis. Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, by H. A. J. Munzo. 
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his author a wealth of informatiou and illustration, all the more 
valuable because much of it is drawn from genuine Latin sources, 
and especially from the contemporary Latin of Cicero and Yarro. 
Mr. Munro’s masterly and original volume throws new light on a 
number of points obscure before; his general command of the 
subject rendering his interpretations and proposed corrections, even 
where not convincing, suggestive, stimulating, and in the highest 
degree instructive. 

Few periods have been so fertile iu good writing of all kinds as 
the years of Homan history from 144^ h.c. to the Christian era. The 
political tumults of the last century of the Homan republic did not 
in any way intorfero with the movement and development of litera- 
ture. It was then that the Homans finally perfected a stylo which 
was only surpassed by the Greeks in beauty, and not even by the 
Greeks in point and effect. All this time they were industriously 
labouring at the improvement of their poetry, drama, and oratory, 
were studying the grammar and antiquities of their own language, 
the theory and practice of their law, and the history of their empire. 
What remains of the productions of this century and a half is a mere 
fragment. Of the development of the tragic drama from Accius to 
VariuB, so important in every connection, wo Iie^vc nothing to bear 
witness but broken lines and isolated passages ; much the same is the 
case with comedy in its various branches, with the saturaf and with 
the numerous works on Homan history and antiquities, law, and 
grammar. The orators have been more fortunate, for though wo 
have (except in the case of Cicero) lost their speeches, wc have in 
the Brutus something like a critical history of tlie earlier oratory of 
the period, WTitten by a great master in the art. But it is only of 
the poets who flourished during the seventy years before Christ, and 
of the progress of poetry in the hands of Lucretius and Catullus, 
Virgil and Horace, that we can be said to have any real, any 
detailed, knowledge. 

The development of Homan literature, so far as its form is con- 
cerned, proceeded during these years on a double line. On the one 
hand the Homans were studying with cvoi growing care and con- 
scientiousness the great models of Greek literature ; on the other hand 
they were developing the resources and perfecting the finish of their 
own language. 8o that the influence of Greek on Homan literatui^o 
is twofold : there is much iu the Homan writing of direct translation 
and imitation, there is much also of the indirect, wc might almost 
say the moral, influence which the mere study of great works 
always produces. The direct influence of Greek upon Homan letters 
is the more obvious, the indirect influence on all accounts the more 
important. It was much to learn how to translate and imitate the 
Greek authors ; but how much more to learn from Greek literature 
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its lesson of perfection ; to be taught to speak and write Italian as 
Greek was spoken and written by the Greeks, with all the freedom 
and beauty and music of which the language was capable. This 
was the lesson which, during the last century of the republic, the 
Italians were humbly and industriously learning ; and the record of 
their success is written in the history of Western literature. 

A marked characteristic of the period which we are considering 
is the active cultivation of Latin literature in the provincial districts 
of Italy. Not that these districts had not previously done their 
duty ill contributing illustrious ifamcs — witness those of Ennius and 
Lucilius — to the roll of Italian writers. But the tendency of which 
wo speak was devcloiiing itself still further at the beginning of the 
last century before Christ. Cicero and Catullus, bom rosiioctively 
at Arpinum and at AVrona, may be taken as typical representatives 
of it. Cornelius Nopos, the friend of both, came from Transpadano 
Gaul ; so did Tanusius Geminus, Catullus' enemy, the Volusius of 
AnnakH Vohm, that unsavoury sacrifice oifered with so much 
delicious incrrimont to the goddess of love. Parity, perhaps, from 
the love of repose natural in their position, partly because they 
belonged, to a great extent, not to the order of nohikti, but to the 
ccpiestrian or iniddb order of society, tho upper Iwurf/rokk of Borne 
and Italy, who were much engaged in trade, and to wliom security 
of possession was essential, the men of letters mostly figure on tho 
conservative or unti-denioci’atic side in politics. This is tho case 
with Ilorteiisius, Cicero, Nepos, Lucretius, Catullus, Nigidius 
Figulus, Terentius Varro ; as it was also tlic case with tho literary 
men and orators of the Scipionic circle in the time of tlic Gracchi. 

In the conventional performance of llumkt on tho English stage 
it is common to represent Polonius as a silly dotard, who, tliough 
incapable of seeing into the depths of things, is shallow and pre- 
suming enough to assign for Hamlet's apparent derangements tho 
last reason which ought to bo assigned — Still on my daughter.” 
Tho audience, of course, knows bettor ; and the actor of tho part, in 
consequence, usually forgets that Polonius has not walked on the 
castle-terracc at midnight. But what can bo more natural than that 
he should attribute the luncs of Hamlet to the first and best reason 
that occurs to him P No one but Hamlet and tho audience can, by 
any conceivable power of divination, see any further. 

It has sometimes struck us that writers on Roman history who are . 
absorbed in contemplating the event of the great struggles in which 
the republic fell, treat the men of letters who wrote on the opposition 
side in somewhat the same way as that in which our ordinary actor 
greats Polonius. Too much is expected of the literary men ; it is* 
supposed that the inevitable tendencies which arc now so clear to U8 
as we look back on the past would naturally have been obvious *tb 
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them also. But the literary men, like Polonius, knew nothing 
of the movements of the invisible pioneer. They desired above 
all things repose for their work and fume as the crown of their 
honourable ambition ; there was nothing to show them, Italians 
us they were, that Italy was more likely to prosper under the 
rule of the democratic party than under that of the senate. 
Beyond Italy they did not look, and could hardly be expected 
to look. Sulla had in the first quarter of the century proved 
himself, to all appearance, stronger than liis enemies. The demo- 
cratic party was comparatively disorganized. No one, perhaps not 
even Ciesar himself, realised the full tendency of Ciesar’s designs ; 
the party of order saw little more in him than a fearless, unscrupu- 
lous, ddingerous adventurer,* cherishing revolutionary ideas, and 
surrounded by doubtful companions. The nuni of letters hoped for 
the inaintcnancc of a Jloman republic respectably administered by the 
select spirits according to constitutional forms. And there is little 
doubt that th(jy were hoping according to their own interests. They 
did not see that the Itonuin empire was grown too unwieldy to bo 
governed, even tolerably, by a quarrcllijigand unscrupulous oligarchy; 
but tlu^y felt with a true inst inct that a strong government, supported 
by an army, would, as things then were, be futat to the free growth 
of literature. 

Tlio life of our poet falls into the very years in which it would bo 
most natural for a. man of letters to take sides against the revolution. 
Gains V^alerius Catullus was born at. Verona either in 87 or in 84 n.c. 
Probably the latter date is tlio true one, for while there is no doubt 
lliat lie was alive in 54 and no evidence that ho was alive after 
lliat year, there seems no reason to doubt the statement of Jerome, 
that is, of Suetonius, that he died at the ago of thirty. All indica- 
tions lend to show that his position was that of an vques^ a gentleman 
whose family was not ennobled either bj^ birth or office. He began 
to write poetry — love-poetry of course — when a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen.^ “ Wlieii first the garb of manbood was given me, Avhen 
my primrose youtli was in its pleasant spring, I played enough at 
rhyming ; tlio goddess knows me well who mingles sweet bitterness 
ill lior cup of passion.” He was much bound up with a brother — 
apparently his only brother — ^u’hoao death he describes as the ruin of 
his whole house, of all his joj”, and all his delight in study.® The 
death of his brother, perhaps the necessity consequent upon it of 
arranging his homo affairs, took him at one time back to Verona ; and 
towards the end of his life he may have been at Verona when he 
dined with Julius Cii\sur; but for all the years during which wo 
know him his real home was Rome — there he had his books, his^ 
friends, and his mistress.'* Like many other Italians of the same 
soefal jiosition, he had his villas, one at Tibur and another at Sirmio^ 
(1) 16. i(2) Ixviii. 20 foU. (3) Ixviii. 36. 
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to both of wbicb, especially that at Sirmio^ he liked to retire for 
health or refreshment.' He was, if wo may trust his own complointSi 
poor ; ^ that is, he was probably not rich enough to support the 
expenses of a life at the capital, the attractions of which were now 
drawing into their circle many ambitious youths from the provincial 
towns. 

When Catullus came to Romo we do not exactly know ; but wo 
know to a certain extent in what society he lived there. Ho was in 
good company. Ho seems to ha'^o been introduced to a circle of the 
greatest literary and social distinction, where ho met the Mctelli and 
others in liigh place, Ilortoiisius, L. Manlius Torquatus, tho two 
Ciceros, and perhaps also Gains Meminius, and his far worthier 
friend the poet Lucretius. Here, too, ho met the lady to whom wo 
virtually owe so many of his best poems. For on a reconsideration 
of the (widence I am convinced that the numerous scholars are in tho 
right who have identified the Lesbia of Catullus with Clodia, the 
sister of Cicero’s cnemj'’, rublius Clodius Pulchor, and the wife of Q. 
Metc'llus Celer, consul in j«.c. GO. Now supposing that Catullus camo 
,to Home in GJ3 or G2 u.e. (and his arrival there can hardly bo put 
later), lie w’ould find himself in an atmosjphero veiy favourable to tho 
develojmumt of his bonservalive sympathies. In G2 the conspiracy 
of Catiline hud just been crushed; the equestrian ord(T, ovlouryoome^ 
had not for a long time been in such high feather. It seemed us if 
tho union of the senate with the eqftifrs had stifled the democratic 
party. Cicero Avas still on good terms wdth Clodius, and, though his 
relations with jSletellus Nepos w(‘re strained, he does not scorn to 
liave broken seriously with Mctellus Celer, with whoso wife, Clodia, ho 
was undoubtedly on terms of friendship. It must have been at this 
time or thereabouts, and in this circle, that Catullus first met Clodia, 
who would then be somewhat past thirty, and in the full bloom of 
her ruinous channs. Of Clodia we know little except from her 
enemies. Hho cannot certainly be held up as a model of domestic 
virtue ; but there is no sort of reason for accepting as true tho terrible 
charges brought against her by Cicero and Catullus, two masters of 
burning and magnificent, but wholly wild and unscrupulous, invec- 
tive. Beautiful, talented, accomplished, she appears to have liked 
the society j>f distinguished and cultivated men. She struck Catullus 
with a fatal love, which passed from tho stage of blind devoted 
passion to that of furious hatred. Much of his j)oetry is merely 
taken up with this passion in its various phases. We can discern 
different periods in it — a period of pure happiness, of doubt and fitful 
estrangement and reconciliation, of final desolation and despair. At 
first it is a life which gods might envy, and more, to sit and gazo on 
her and listen to her sweet laughter with tingling ears and speU-, 
(1) ixxl (2) xxvi. 
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bound tongue.^ Let us listen to the VkamxiB mcaLeabid atque amemua' 
in Mr. Ellis’s charming hciidecasyllables * : — 

“ Tiivin", Lc.sbia, we should e’en be loving, 

Sour severity, toiiguo of old maligning, 

All bo to us a penny’s estimation. 

Suns set only to rise again to-morrow; 

AVc, wlu-n sots in a little hour the brief light, 

Sleep one infinite ago, a night for ever. 

Thousand kisses, anon to thoso a hundred, 

'J'liou'-iiiid kisses agtdn, another hundred, 

Thousuiid give iiio .ag.ifn, another hundred ; 

Then, oiK'u heedfully counted all the kisses, 

AVe’ll urieouiit Ihcun as idly'; so wo shall not 
Jv’iiow, nor iruitorous eye shall envy, knowing 
vVll tliosc niyrij^d happy, happy kisses.” 

And so on through u niiTubor of happy poems, till a change occurs, 
aud all is fumed to doubt and consuming pain. There aro bicker- 
ings, (piarrelliiigs, rc'coiK! illations. Catullus* soul is tom asunder: 
“ I hate and I love. Ihndiaps j'ou ask how that can be ; I cannot 
say, but that it is so I know, aud am sore torraeiitod.** ® Finally, 
however, Lesbia must go, and the poet must master his pain as hb 
can. Ill this eouiiecllon perhaps the moat beautiful and spontaneous 
poem is flic R(»veniv-sixtb, of wliicli Jlr. Ellis rfghtly observes, ‘‘The 
intensity of tJiis sc»liIo(juy makes it one of the most interesting in the 
cycle of Losbia-po('ius. As an expression of resignation struggling 
with despair it ])osscsses a force and reality which belong only to the 
liighest genius.” L('t Mr, Ellis again translate it for us in tho 
metre of the original : — 

“If to a man biing joj' past sciTico dcaidy remembered, 

\Vh<-n Iv till) soul ber thought speaks, to bo blameless of ill, 

Faith not rudely lu’ol'aned, nor in oath nor charter abused 
Heaven, a Uod's inis-.swoni sanctity, deadly to men. 

Then doth a lib* -long ]»leasuro await tlico surel}', Catullus, 
rieasurc of all this love’s traitoiuns iujury born. 

What so a man may speak, whom charity loads to another, 

AVhatso I'liact, by mo spoken and acted is all. 

Waste on a traitorous heart, nor finding kindly requital ; 

Thorerore cease, nor still bleed agoi Aed any moro. 

[Make tliee as iron a soul, thyself draw back fix)m affliction ; 

Yea, tlio’ a God say nay, bo not unhappy for aye. 

Wliat, is it hard long lovo so lightly to leave in a moment ? 

Hard : yi't abides this ono duty, to do it ; obey. 

Hero lies safety alone, ono victory must not fail thee. 

One last stake to bo lost baply, perhaps to bo won. . 

O great Gods immortal, if you can pity, or over 
1 lighted sibuvo dark death’s shadow, a help to the lost. 

Ah’ look, a wreteb, on mo ; if white and blameless in all I 
Lived, thou take this long canker of anguish away. 

(t) lb (2) V. 

(3) Ixxxv. “ Odi L*t amo ; quaro id faciam, fortasse requiris ; 

Xcscio ; sed fieri sentio ct cxcrucior.” 
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If to my inmost voins, like dull death drowsily crooping, 

Every delight, all heart’s pleasure it wholly benumbs. ' 

Not any mqro I pray for a love so faulty returning, 

Not that a wanton abide chaatoly, sho may ifot again ) 

Only for health I ask, a disease so deadly to banish ; 

God, vouchsafe it, us I ask that am harmless of ill.” ^ 

** White and blameless ; ” “ harmless of ill ; ” , for to this pass has 
it come, that for poor Catullus, in the glow of liis love, the wholo 
guilty relation is transformed into the guise of iimoccuco itself. 
Indeed, nothing is more striking than the clearness and depth of 
passion w'hich those j)ocnis to Lcsbia reveal. Seldom has a poet 
spoken in so perfect a form tlio language of so lransj) ircnt, so simple 
a soul. But darkness foil upon all, and tlio tale of Catullus’ love 
ends in hatred of his mistress and sliantt*ful invective. Nothing >vill 
awaken his dead affection, any more tliaii yr)u can call a flower to 
life again that the passing plough has touched on Iho border of a 
meadow.^ 

I do not know whether it is worth wliilo to observe that thorc is a 
rough correspond ence in time between iho duratioii of Catullus’ con- 
nection with Olodiii and that of Cic(3ro with the democratic party. 
In the year 02, Avheii or about when Catullus came to Home, Cicero 
was still, as avc liavo seen, on friendly terms with Clodius. This 
relation was, however, soon changed into one of bitter hostility. 
Yet until 50, tlic y(‘ar of tlio first triumvirate, Cicero tried to keep 
on good terms Avitli iho great loaders of tlic revolution. Onesar did 
his best to save liim. The conduct of ronij)cius (owarcls the orator, 
who belonged to the sanm order as Iiimself, and to Avliom he had 
owed all the support that Cicero’s devotion aud ehxjuonce could lend 
liini, deserves to be branded as in the liigiiest degree trcaclicroiis and 
cold-bcartcd. Now Catullus Avas, apparently, (mtirely estranged 
from Lesbia In 57, and in 59 or 58, some two years before, she had 
engaged in her intrigue Avith Caelius Ilufus, anil had become more 
or less unfaithful to Catullus. In other Avords, Clodia began to 
desert Catullus about tho time of tlio first triumvirate, the very 
time when tho final breach took place between Ciosar, Bompeius, and 
Crassus and the boni, or party of order, to Avhicli Catullus belonged. 
Clodia, like other cultivated women of the time, Avas not without her 
interest ioi politics ; and it may be that her conduct towards Catullus 
Avas a by-stream influenced by the great tide of public events. 

In CO or 59, if one may trust slight indications, the brother of 
Catullus died in tho Troad, an event which, as aa'c have seen, plunged 
the poet into tho deepest affliction. In 57 wc find Catullus away 

(1) xi. 21. “ Nec meum renpectet, ut ante, ainorom, 

Qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi ilos, preetorounto poslquani 
Tactua aratro cst.” 
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from Rome, in Bithynia, in the suite of Gaius Memmius, the patron 
of Lucretius. Pde nohilea amicoa!^ The poet, who, like many 
other young men in his rank of life, had gone out in the train of a 
Homan propnetor, hoping, perhaps, for some share of provincial loot, 
was as much disappointed as his friends who, in the same year, fol- 
lowed riso,“ for the same reason, into Spain. On his return he 
visited the tomb of his brother and wrote the exquisite hundred and 
first poem, beginning, Mnltaa per gentca vi mnlta per wquora rectus 
Advenio has miseras f rater ad inferias. 

By this time, indeed before he? went to Bithynia, all is over 
between Catullus and Lcsbia, and henceforth all the 2 )oems which 
have any permanent personal interest are his political lamjjoons. In 
politic»his friends and enemies are on the whole those of Cicero — ^his 
friends Calvus and Scstius and Ilortcnsius; his enemies Piso,Vatinius, 
Clodius, and Julius Cmsar himself. The scuitUoiis abuse hurled at 
the head of Caesar by this Homan Aristophanes has sometimes been 
thought to fix a stain on the memory of the great dictator ; it has in 
reality done more harm to Catullus than to him. From the year 59 
onwards, and osi3Ccially after the conference at Luca in 56, the more 
discerning 8i)irit8 at Home began to perceive that Ca}sar was the 
rising genius. From this time or thereabouts Oiccro and Catullus 
appear to realise with hatred and fury that they, and such as they, 
have found their master. During the time immediately following 
Csesar’s invasion of Britain in 65 Catullus relieved his feelings in 
several virulent lampoons. "No tenn of abuse is sjoared which 
popular license could siqiply and literary convention would allow ; 
nothing is too bad for Cfcsar : ® he is a glutton, a dicer, an infamous 
profligate. Is all this, or any of it, to be taken seriously ? Here let 
us attend to the admirable remarks of Mr. Munro in liis commentary 
on the twenty-ninth poem : — 

“ Couiilod with tho lovo of personality [among the Greeks and Eonians] there 
was a Jeiidoncy, which to us seems stinngo and incom 2 )rehoiisiblo, towards 
outrageous indecency and buffoonery. There was more in this than can bo 
explained on any ordiiinr}' principles of human conduct. When in old Greece 
tho inajestic beautj’ of epic poetry came into ’ifeing, together with the orotic 
license of lyric, elegiac, and iambic poetry ; when side by side with tho august 
solemnity of tragedy was seen tho old comedy rioting in a liberty which turned 
into ridicule gods and men alike ; tho belief clearly was that gods and men 
alike dreaded Nemesis, and wished by such sacrifices of dignity to appoase that 
awful power. We must give a similar interpretation to tho scones witnessed m 
tho cathedrals of (]?hristondom during those ages when men had faith, if they 
over had it, and yet ut stated seasons in tho year parodies went on, tho most 
blasphemous and obscene, of all that was held most sacred. Apparently from 
long use und wont, this curious lovo of indecency continued till quite recent 
times to infest the light literature of jest-books and the embittered polemics of 
angry adversaries. In tho middle of last century Voltaire’s calumnies upon 

^ (1) xxviii. (2) xxviii. 1. '* Pisonis comites, cohors inaxiis.” 

(3) xxix. 10. ** Ks inipudicns et vorax ct aleo." 
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Frederick of Prusbia arc quite as reTolting to our.sonso as those of 
against Cresar, or CoItus and Clodius against Pompey, and they mie TMW rtj 
too, more in earnest. 

** In ancient Italy tho union of indecency with bitter personality wiui vSry 
rife, tho latter being fust(>rcd, as in Greece, by tho fierce struggles of porty in 
tho free communities, tho former by curious religious suporstitions. As iqi 
Grceco and throughout the East, so in Italy, tho evil cyo, the fa6ciiiom,«:SFas 
supposed* to have an exlruordinary infiuence, and this infiuenco it was thought 

could best be averted by obscene s^'mbols and obscene verses Tho evil 

eye was most eilioacious where human happiness apx)e<ii'cd to l)o greatest, lu 
three cases, thorefoTO, it was ospecLilly gu.mlrd against : in tho case of chil- 
dron, a marriage, and of a triuniph, when man was supposed to stancl on tho 
highest pinnacle of glory mid tclfcit}*. .... A similar protection agointt 
Fortune, tho cxccutioinu* of glory and happiness, was afioidod from thQ earliest 
times by tho fesc(‘niiino sojig^, conin»(‘tcHl in meaning and origin with this 
f.iMinum; tho indecent riduule thrunii tluic*l>yon the great or fortunate was 

bilieved to turn .isidn tho imI eye Isi lUiiiiiago, as might bo« expected, 

tho evil C3’0 was gieatly dre.tdud, and tlioK^fon^ the fcsceiiiuiio verses wore a 
vital 2 )art of the ceivinoii} , .is iiiqxn t.uil as tho jiivoc it ion ot llyuion JlymoiiiCnis. 
.... TIio car oi the ('Diniueior could not (bc.i]>is imd wo know from Livy and 
others that on every triumph tho victoiious commander w.is followed by his 
legions binging ridicuhuib le*-*co!iiimo vei‘*(‘s. l\io gieatcr h(» was and tho moro 
adored by his soldieis, tho greater w’ould h » tho sieiiiice djinandod by Fortunu, 
and tho men* ribald th«' liiu in honour ol their much-loved general, (\osiir. . • . 

ha's sutfeisHl gue>ously ])y this In tlu* d.iys of Sii(*touius and Dion 

("assius people had loigotb n that in Ills tiinotho abiiMi mem* little or nothing; 
and those two writ<^»s hive tiken htoralJy what soldiers haid in boisterous 
good -humour, or (\itul1us and the like iroiii teiiqxnMry inquo or bomo e<iually 
frivoloub motive,’* 

Those very original and sugg<‘stivc remarks go far towards putting 
tho matter iu a true light. AVhetber made in tho sjnrit of mere rail- 
lery or ill that of real liatrcd, there is no doubt that the kind of charges 
brought by Catullus against C.esar are in no way to bo taken seriously. 
Tt cannot bo too often reiieated that much of tlio indecency of tho 
ancient poets and orators was purely conventional, and carried wntli 
it no slur on the character cither of the writer wlio uttored it or of 
tho person whom ho attacked. Tho Greek comedy and tho Latin 
satire and cjiigram were of llie earth, earthy ; they probably sprang 
from rude performances which, if they binclt of the fields, ^elt also 
of the stable. Thi' fesceimino verses easily assumed tho character 
of a simple act or drama ; and much of tho obscenity which shocks 
our modern notions of decorum was a mere property taken over from 
these primitive scenes of half- superstitious revelry. For there was 
fi, strong tendency in the ancient literatures to sioreotype, in the 
form of their written compositions, traditions of utterances which had 
their origin in the real life and beliefs of an earlier age. Thus the 
literary safura grew out of the imperfect ancient Italian drama ; the 
literary pastoral out of the genuine idyll ; tho literary dir(f‘, or curses, 
such as Ovid’s Ibis, from tho primitivo derotionea. These considera- 
tions should be borne in mind before wc pass a sweeping moral 
judgment on the classical writers. So imitative were they, such 
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lovers of literary tradition purely for its own sake, that they were 
loth to let go any elements, even the coarser ones, which they found 
existing in the productions of a bygone age. 

Ciesur succeeded, and the infamous scurrilities of Catullus have 
lived with his glory. It is forgotten tliat things as foul were said 
by Calvus of the grave and respectable I^ompciiis. What if Pompeius 
had succeeded us Ctesar did ? Perhaps the Pompeius of history would 
have been identified with the Pompeius of Calvus’ foscennine lam- 
poon ; the statesman of real life (to use the nearest modern analogy) 
with the statesman of Punch or o^the pantomime. But enough 
of this subject. 

Of Catullus* death nothing is known or conjectured but the year 
of it, luj. 0-1. Tf this date be correct, wo may, perhaps, guess 
that our pocit died comparatively suddenly ; for it is nearly certain 
that lie wrote poems in tliis year. Besides some lampoons we must, 
if Mr. Muiiro be right in arguing from internal evidence, include 
among the number the elaborate conclusion of the Pclous and 
Thetis. 

A sense of disappointment at coming to the end of this broken and 
passionate life so soon, iind with so little real record of its strivings 
and actions, is the first feeling that comes over us when looking back 
on what we know of Catullus. lAnv men of genius thus cut oft* in 
their early manhood have given so brilliant a promise. Few poets 
have ever struck so true a note of feeling. The mainsprings of 
Catullus’ work arc his passion for Clodia — so powerful as to absorb, 
almost to consume, his being — and his love for his brother. For all 
who can w’cep wdth those that weep, his iiocms arc the transparent 
revelation of a pure impassioned soul, of deep natural sincerity in 
love and hate, of commanding genius in expression. But his lot was 
cast on evil days of dissolution, uncertainty, and desjjair: on the 
time of the very death-agony of the struggling republic. Catullus 
throws himself wdth all his natural ardour into the fight. lie takes 
his side \vlth the fiercest combatants, not scrupling to mingle with the 
crowd and throw dirt and stones with the lustiest of them. Ho has 
nothing in him' of the philosophical spirit ,^he know’s nothing of the 
austere, almost religious seclusion in w'hich Lucretius lived and 
looked down from far on the struggles of nobility, genius, and 
ambition. The ills of mankind as a whole do not touch Catullus ( 
still less has he a panacea, for them in the shape of a philosophical 
creed. Common as the study of philosophy w'as among his country- 
men, there is hardly a trace of its having taken any hold upon him. 
He studied Greek, indeed, with ardour, but it was for purely literary 
purposes. The effects of his reading arc to be seen in his more 
artificial poems, such as the Coma Berenices, the Pelous and 
Thetis, and others in which he translates or paraphrases Alex- 
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andrian or other (Ireok models. Catullus is not at his best in t h? i w 
elaborate pieces, though th^ contain here and thoro passages of 
perfect beauty and limpid clearness. Ilis real triumph is in his 
short occasional lyrics and lampoons, in which he appears as, perhaps, 
the greatest poet of ancient Italy, certainly as one of tho greatest of 
all times and countries. His style in poetry is very analogous to 
tho prose style of Cicero, with whom, though the orator was somo 
twenty years his senior, Catullus was probably on terms of great 
friendship ; a stylo natural, direct, vivid, powerful, tremulous with 
life and energy, perfect in fton, genuinely Latin, yet penetrated 
with tho Greek f(x:ling for clearness and finish; classical and 
romantic in one luminous whole. 

Tho analogy between Cicero and Catullus is not indeed l^itod to 
their stylo. Jloth writers represent the genuine protest of minds 
which long for a free development, against tho inevitable advance of 
social and political forces that involvo tlio sacrifice of individual 
motive and restricted interest. They were too lato in discerning tho 
coming wave, and, powerless to avoid it, (hoy yenkxl their fear and 
anger in utterances of bitter hatred. They were in tho wrong — ^tho 
gods a2)plaudcd tho winning causo. But they erred from blindness, 
and it was in great measure the ver}' force and hopelessness of their 
error that enabled them to render the great services wliich they have 
rendered to the literature of Europe. Tho historian, while taking 
chief notice, as in duty bound, of the great forces which in tho long 
run mould society, and of the great men who consciously or uncom 
sciously obey them, has also his otforings of memory, frnterno mitltum 
mananiin jMu, for those who have had inner and individual ideals, 
tho current of whoso thoughts and aspirations has been absorbed in 
tho advance of the great flood by w'hich old chaiiuels ami landmarks 
arc swept away. 


n. NKtrLBSHIP. 
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“ WiiAT would you say of the owner of an immense palace, who 
should spend all his life in going up from the cellars to the atties, 
and going down from attics to cellar, instead of sitting quietly in 
the midst of his family ? That is the imago of the traveller.” Yet 
Diderot, whoso words these are, resolVcd at the ago of sixty to under- 
take no less foriniduble a journey than to tlie remote capital on the 
shores of the Neva. It had come into his head, or pcriiaps others 
had put«it into his head, that ,ho owed a visit to his imperial bene- 
factress, w'hoso bounty had made life easier to him. He had recently 
made the acquaintance of two Russian personages of consideration. 
One of them was the Princess Dashkow, who was believed to have 
taken a prominent part in the confused conspiracy of 1702 which 
ended in the murder of Peter III. by Alexis Orloff, and the elevation 
of Catherine II. to the throne. Her services at that critical moment 
had not prevented licr disgrace, if indeed they were not its cause, and 
in 1770 the Princess set out on her travels. H'U’ucc Walpole has 
described the curiosity of the London world to see the Muscovite 
Alceto, the accomplice of the northern Atlialiah, the amazon who 
had taken part in a revolution when she was only nineteen. In 
England she made a pleasant impression, in spite of eyes of “ a very 
Catiline fierceness.” She was equally delighted with England, and 
W'hen she >vent on from London to Paris, she took very little trouble 
to make friends in the capital of the rival nation. Diderot seems to 
have been* her only intimate. The Princess called nearly every 
afternoon at his door, carried him off. to dinner and kept him 
talking and declaiming until the early hours of the next morning. 
The “ Imrricanes of his entliusiastic nature ” delighted her, and she 
remembered for years afterwards how on one occasion she excited 
him to such a pitch that he sprang from his chair as if by machinery, 
strode rapidly uj) and down the room, and spat upon the floor with 
passion. 

The Prince Galitzin was a Russian friend of greater importance. 
Prince Galitzin w'as one of those foreigners, like Holbach* Grimm^ 
Goliani, who found themselves more at home in Paris than anywhere 
else in the world. Living mostly among artists and men of letters, 
he became an established favourite. With Diderot’s assistance 
(1767) he acquired for the Empress many of the pictures that adorn 
the great gallery at St. Petersburg, and Diderot praises his knowledge 
of the fine arts, the reason being that he has that great principle of 
(1) A chapter from a forthcoming work. 
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true taste, the belle dm. Oue must have soul/’ as Yauveuargues 
said, “ in order to have taste/* He wrote eclog^uee in French, A rU d 
he attempted the more useful but more difEcult task of writing in the 
half-formed tongue of his own country an account of the great 
painters of Italy and Holland, lliderot mokes thcr pointed remark 
about him that he believed in equality of ranks by instinct, which 
is better than believing in it by reflection. It was through the 
medium of this friendly and intolligent man that the Empress had 
acted in the purchase of Diderot’s library. In 1769 he was appointed 
Hussion minister at the Haghc, and his chief ground for delight 
at the appointment was that it brought him within reach of his 
friends in Paris. 

Diderot set out on his expedition, some time in the sqminor of 
1773 — ^tho date also of Jolmsoii’s memorable tour to the Jlebridos — 
and his first halt was ut the Duleh capital, then at the distance of a 
four days' journey from Paris. Here ho remained for many weeks, 
in some doubt whether or not to persist in the project of a more 
immense journey. He pjissed most of liis time with the Prince and 
Ih’inccss Galitzin, as bi^tween a good brotlier and a good sister. 
Their Iiousc, ho notices, had once been the residence of Burnevcldt. 
31011 like Diderot tiro the last persons to think of their own historic 
position, else we might ]la^'o expected to find him musing on the 
saving shelter wliich iliis land of freedom and tolerance had given 
to moi e than one of his groat precursors in the literature of eman- 
cipation. Descartes had found twenty years of priceless freedom 
(1(329 — 1(349) among the Dutcli burghers. The ruling ideas of tho 
Encyclopaedia came in direct line from Haylc (d. 170(3) and Locke 
(d. 1704), and both Daylc and Locke, though in different measures, 
owed their security to the stout valour with which the Dutch de- 
fended their own land, and taught tho English how to defend theirs 
against the destructive pretensions of Catholic absolutism. Of these 
memories Diderot probably thought no more than Descartes thought 
about the learning of Grotius or the art of Hcmbrandt. It'was not 
the age, nor was his tlie mind, for historic sentimentalism. The 
more I see of this country,” he wrote to his good friends in Paris, 
the more I feel at home in it. The soles, fresh herrings, turbot, 
perch, are all the best people in the world. The walks are charming ; 
ll do no^ know whether tho women are all very sage, but with their 
great straw hats, their eyes fixed on the ground, and tho enormous 
fichus spread over their bosoms, they have tho air of coming back 
from prayers or going to confession.” Diderot did not fail to notice 
more serious things than this. His remarks on the means of travel- - 
ling with most profit are full of sense, and the account which he 
wrote of Holland shows him to have been as widely reflective imd 
observant os we should have cxjiected him to be. It will be ifloro 
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convenient to say something on this, in connection with the stay 
which he again made at the Hague on his return from bis pilgrim- 
age to Russia. 

After many hesitations the die was cast. Nariskin, a court cham- 
berlain, took charge of the j}hilo.sophcr, and escorted him in an excel- 
lent carriage along the dreary road that ended in the capital reared 
by Peter the Great among the northern floods. It is worth while 
to digress for a few moments, to mark shortly the difierence in 
social and intellectual conditions between the philosoj)her’s own city 
and the city for which he was bound* and to touch on the signifi- 
cance of his journey. We can only in this way understand the 
position of the Encyclopfcdists in Europe, and sec why it is interest- 
ing to the student of the liis^ory of western civilisation to know 
something about them. It is impossible to have a clear idea of the 
scope of the revolutionary philosojdiy, as well as of the singular 
pre-eminence of l^iris over tlie western w'orld, until we have placed 
ourselves not only at Feriioy and Grand val, and in the parlours of 
Madame GeofFrin and Mademoiselle Lespinasse, but also in palaces 
at Florence, llerlin, Vienna, and Saint Petersburg. 

From Holland with its free institutions, its peificofui industry, its 
husbanded wealtli, its ricli and original art, its great political and 
literary tradition, to go to Russia was to lake a measure of a great arc 
of western progress. It was to retrace tlic steps of the genius of 
civilisation. The political capital of Russia represented a forced 
and artificial union between old and now conditions. In St. Peters- 
burg were united the age of barbarism and the ago of civilisa- 
tion, the tenth century and the cightecnlh, the manners of Asia 
and the manners of Europe, the rudest Scythians and the most 
polished Euroiicans, a brilliant and proud aristocracy and a people 
sunk in servitude. On one side were elegant fashions, magnificent 
drosses, sumptuous repasts, splendid feasts, theatres like those 
which gave grace and animation to the select circles of London or 
Ihiris : on the other side, shopkeepers Asiatic dress, coachmen, 
servants, and peasants clad in sheepskins, wearing long beards, fur 
caps, and long fingerless gloves of skin, with short axes hanging 
from their leathern gii’dles. The thick woollen bands round their 
feet and legs resembled a rude cothurnus, and the sight of thesd 
uncouth figures reminded one who had seen the bas-reliefs on 
Trajan’s column at Rome, of the Scythians, the Dacians, the Goths, 
the Roxolani, who had been the terror of the Empire.^ Literary cul- 
tivation was confined to almost the smallest possible area. Oriental as 
Russia was in many respects, it was the opposite of oriental in one : 
women were then, as they arc still sometimes said to be in Russia, 
(1) Segm'd Mem., ii. 230. 
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more cultivated and advanced than men. Many of thorn ooold speak 
half-a-dozen languages, could play on several instruinents, and were 
familiar with the works of the famous poets of Franco, Italy, and 
England. Among the men, on the contrary, outside of a few excep- 
tional families about the court, the vast majority wore strangers to 
all that was passing beyond the limits of their own country. The 
few who had travelled and were on an intellectual level with their 
century, were as far removed from the rest of their countrymen as 
Englishmen are removed from Iroquois. 

To paint the court of Cathcfinc in its true colours, it has boon said 
that one ought to have the pen of Procopius. It was a hotbod of 
c orruption, intrigue, jealousy, violence, Initred. One day, surrounded 
by twenty-seven of her courtiers, tJathcrinc said : “ If J were to 
believe what j’ou all say about oiio another, there is not one of you 
who docs not richly deserve to have his head cut off." A certain 
princess was notorious for lier inhuman barbarity. Ono day she 
discovered that one of her attendants was with child ; in a frenzy 
she pursued the hapless Callisto from chambor to ehambor, came up 
with her, dashed in lier skull with a heavy weapon, and finally in 
a delirium of passion ripped up her body. When two nobles had a 
(piarrel, they felUipon one another then and there like tipsy navvies, 
and Potemkin liad an eye gouged out in a court brawl. Such 
horrors give us a mcasuro of the superior humanity of Versailles, 
and enable us also in passing to see liow duelling could be a sign of 
a higher civilisation. Tlic reigning passions w'cro lovo of money and 
ihc gratification of a coarse vanity. Friendship, virtue, manners, 
delicacy, probity, said one w’itness, are here merely words, void of 
all meaning. Thii lone in public affairs was as low us in those of 
private conduct. I might as well, says Sir 0. Macartney, quote 
Clarke and Tillotson at the divan of Constantinople, as invoke the 
authority of Puffendorf and Grotius here. 

The character of the Empress herself has boon more disputed than 
that of the society in which she was the one imposing personage. 
She stands in history wdtli Elizabeth of England, with Catherine 
do* Medici, with Maria Theresa, among the women who have been 
like great men. Of lier place in the record of the creation of that 
vast empire w'hich begins with Prussia and ends with Chinn, wo 
have not hero to speak. Tho materials for knowing her and judging 
her are only in our own time becoming accessible.^ As usual, the 

(1) Tho Imperial Historical Society are publishing a Itcemil Omeral of documents, 
many of which ehed an interesting light on Cutherino's intercoui'se with tlio men of 
letters. In the Archives of tho House of Woronzow (especially Vol. xii.), amid much 
of what for our purpose is chaff, aro a few grains of what is interesting. M. Bambaud, 
the author of the learned work on the Greek Empire in the Tenth Century, gave 
interesting selections from these sources in two articles in the Jtevue dat dtux Mondei tor 
February and April, 1877. Besides what is to be guthcrei from such well-known 
authorities as William Tookc, Segu^, Dashkow, there aro many iuteresting pages in the 
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mythic olcmonts that surrounded her like a white fog from her 
northern seas^ from which she loomed like a portent, arc rapidly 
disappearing, and arc replaced by the outlines of ordinary humanity, 
but with more than the ordinary human measure of firmness, resolu- 
tion, and energetic grasp of the facts of her position in the world. 

Wo must go from the philosophers to the men of affairs for a true 
picture. These tell us that she offered an unprecedented mixture of 
courage and weakness, of knowledge and incompetence, of firmness* 
and irresolution ; passing in turn from the most opposite extreme^ 
she presented u thousand diverse surfaces, until at last the observer 
hud to content himself with putting her down as a consummate 
comedian. She had no ready apprehension. Too refined a pleasantry 
was throwii away upon her, and tliero was always a chance of her 
reversing its drift. No playful reference to the finances or the 
military force, or even to the climate of her empire, was ever taken 
in good part. The political part of her nature was the serious part. 
Catherine had the literary tastes, but not the literary skill, of 
Frederick. She is believed on good evidence to have written for the 
use of her grandsons not only an Abridgment of Russian History, 
but a volume of Moral Talcs. The composition of moral tales was 
entirely independent of morality. Just as Lewis^'XV. had a long 
scries of Cliateaiiroux, roinpadours, Dubarrys, so Catherine had her 
Orloffs and I’otemkins, and a countless host of obscure and miscel- 
laneous Wassiltchikows, Zavadowskys, Zoriczes, Korsaks. On the 
serious side, Lewis XIV. was her great pattern and idol. She 
resented criticism on the Grand Monarque as something personal to 
herself. To her business as sovereign — mon menage^ as she called 

the control of her huge formless empire — she devoted as much inde- 
fatigable industry as Lewis himself had done in his best days. Not- 
withstanding all her efforts to improve her country, slie was not popular 
and never won the affection of lier subjects, but she probably cared 
less for the opinion and sentiment of Russia than for the applause of 
Europe. ' Tragedy displeases her, writes the French minister, and 
comedy wearies her ; she does not like mi^jic ; her table is without 
any sort of exquisiteness ; in a garden she cares only for roses ; her 
only taste is to build and to drill her court, for the turn that she has 
for reigning and for making a great figure in the universe is really 
not so much taste as a downright absorbing passion. • 

Gunning, the English charge d'affaires, insists that the motive of 
all her patriotic labours was not benevolence, but an insatiable and ^ 

momoirs of tlwt uttruciivo and interesting person, the Prince de Ligne. The passages 
from Engliidi and Preneh di8X>atbhes, 1 have taken from an anonymous but authentic 
work published at Berlin in 1858, La Cour do la Utmie %l y a cent an& : 1725 — 1783 : 
JExtraits dee depcehea des Ambassadeurs anylaia et franqais. Catherine's own Memoirs, 
published in London in 1859 by Alexander Herzen, are perhaps of too doubtful 
authority. 
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unbounded thirst for fame. ** If it were not so, we must charge her 
with an inconsistency amounting to madness, for undertaking so 
many immense works of public utility, such as the foundation of 
colleges and academies on a most extensive plan and at an enormous 
outlay, and then leaving them incomplete, not even finishing the 
buildings for them.’’ They had served the purpose of making 
foreigners laud the glory of the Semiramis of the north, and that 
was enough. The arts and sciences, said the French minister, have 
plenty of academies here, but the academies have few subjects and 
fewer pupils. How could there bo pupils in a country where there 
was nobody who was not either a courtier, a soldier, or a slave P 
The Princess Sophie of Anhalt, long before she dreamed of becoming 
the Czarina Catherine IL, had bcon brought up by a* French 
governess, and the tastes that her governess had implanted grew 
into a passion for French literature, which can only bo compared td^ 
the same passion in Frederick the Great. Catherine only continued 
a moA'ement that had already in the reign of her predecessor gone to 
a considerable length. The social reaction against German predo- 
minance had been accompanied by a leaning towards France. French 
professors in ai*t and literature had been tempted to Moscow ; the 
nobles sent to PaHs for their clothes and their furniture; and a 
French theatre was set up in St. Petersburg, where the nobles 
were forced to attend the performances under pain of a fine. 
Absentees and loiterers were brought to their boxes by horse- 
patrols. 

Catherine was more serious and intelligent than this in her pursuit 
of French culture. She had begun with the books in which most of 
the salt of old Franco was to be found, with Eabelais, Scarron, 
Jlontaignc ; she cherished Molierc and Corneille ; and of the writers 
of the eighteenth century, apart from Voltaire, tlic author of Gil 
lllas was her favourite. Such a list tells its own tale of a mind 
turned to what is masculine, racy, pungent, lively, and sapid. ** I 
am a Oauloisc of the north,^* she said, “I only understand the 
old French ; I do not understand the new. I made up my mind 
to get something out of your gentry, the learnei men in iste: 
I tried them ; I made some of them come here ; I occasionally 
wrote to^them; they wearied me to death, and never understood 
iao ; there was only my good protector Voltaire. Do you know, it 
was Voltaire who made me the fashion ? ” ^ This was a confidential 
revelation, made long after most of the philosophers were dead. Wo 
might have penetrated the secret of her friendship for such a man as 
Diderot, even with less direct evidence than this. It was the vogue 
of the philosophers, and not their philosophy, that made Catherine 
their friend. They were the great interest of Europe at this time, 
(1) To tho Prince de ligno. 
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just as Greek scholars had been its interest in one century, painters 
in another, great masters of religious controversy in a third. “What 
makes the great merit of France,’’ said Voltaire, “ what makes its 
unique superiority, is a small number of sublime or delightful men 
of genius, who cause French to be spoken at Vienna, at Stockholm, 
and at Moscow. Your ministers, your intendants, your chief secre-* 
tarics, have no part in all this glory.” This vogue of the philo- 
sophers brought the whole literature of their country into universal 
repute. In the depths of the Crimea a khan of the Tartars tofk 
a delight in having Tartufo and the bourgeois Gentilhomme read 
aloud to him.^ 

As soon as Catherine came into power (1762), she at once applied 
herself to make friends in this high region. It was a matter of 
course that slie should begin with the omnipotent monarch at Ferney. 
'Graceful verses from Voltaire were as indispensable an ornament to 
a cyowned head as a diadem, and Catherine answered with compli- 
ments that were perhaps more sincere than his verses. She wonders 
how she can repay him for a bundle of books that he had sent to 
her, and at last bethinks herself that nothing will please the lover 
of mankind so much as the introduction of inoculation into tho great 
empire ; so she has sent for Dr. Dimsdalo from England and submitted 
to the unfamiliar rite in her owm sacred person. Presents of furs are 
sent to tho hermit of the Alps, and he is told how fortunate the 
imperial messenger counts himself in being dispatched to Ferney. 
What flattered Voltaire more than furs, was Catherine's promptitude 
and exactness in keeping him informed of her military and political 
movements against Turkey. It made him a centre of European 
intelligence in more senses than one, and helped him in his lifelong 
battle to pose in his letters as at least tho equal of his friend, the 
King of Prussia. For D’Alembert tho Empress professed an admira- 
tion only less than that she felt for Voltaire. She was eager that he 
should come to llussia to superintend the instruction of the young 
Grand-Duke. But D’Alembert w^as too prudent to go to St. Peters- 
burg, as ho was too prudent to go to ^erlin. Montesquieu had 
died five years before her accession, but his influence remained. She 
habitually called tho Spirit of Law's the breviary of kings, and when 
she drew up her Instruction for a new code, she acknowledged how 
much she had pillaged from Montesquieu. “ I hope,” she saidj 
“ that if from the other world he sees me at w'ork, he will forgive my 
plagiarisni for the sake of the twenty millions of men who will 
benefit by it.” In truth the twenty millions of men got very little . 
benefit, indeed by tho code. Montesquieu’s own method might have 
taught bier that not even absolute power can force the civil system of 

free labour into a society resting on serfdom. But it is not surprising 

« 

(1) Bambaud, p, 673. 
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that Catherine was no wiser than more democratic reformers who 
had drunk from the French springs. Or possibly she had a lower 
estimate in her own heart of the value of her code for practical 
purposes^ than it suited her to disclose to a Parisian philosopher, 

Catherine did not forget that, though the French at this time were 
pre-eminent in the literature of new ideas, yet there were meritorious 
and useful men in other countries. One of her correspondents wfUF 
Zimmermann, of Hanover, whose essay on Solitude no second-hand 
beokselleris library is ever without. She tried hard to bribe 
Peccaria to leave Florence for St. Petersburg. She succeeded^ in, 
persuading Euler to return to a capital whither he had been invited 
many years befoi'e by the first Catherine, and where ho now 
remained. 

Both Catherine’s position and lier temperament made the society, 
of her own sox of little use or interest to her. ** I don’t know 
whether it is custom or inclination,” she wrote, but somehow I can 
never carry on conversation except with men. There are only two 
women in the world with whom I can talk for half an hour ut once.”' 
Yet among her most intimate correspondents was one woman well 
known in the Encyclopaedic circle. She kept up an active exchange 
of letters with Madame Gcoffrin — that interesting personage who 
though belonging to the bourgeoisie, and possessing not a trace of 
literary genius, yet was respectfully courted not only by Catherine, 
but by Stanislas, Gustavus, and Joseph II.' 

On the whole, then, we must regard Catherine’s European corre- 
spondence as at least in some measure the result of political colcula* 
tion. Its purposes, as has been said, were partly those to which in • 
our own time some govcrnincnts devote a Reptile fund. There is a 
letter from the Duchesse dc Choiseul to Madame du DcfPand, her 
intimate friend and the friend of so many of the literary circle, in which, 
the secret of the relations between Catherine and the men of letters is^ 
very plainly told. “ All that,” she w'rites, “ — ^protection of arts and 
sciences — is mere luxury and a caprice of fashion in our age. All 
such pompous jargon is the product of vanity, not of principles or of 
reflection The Empress of Russia has another object in pro- 

tecting literature ; she has had sense enough to feel that she had 
need of the protection of the men of letters. She has flattered 
nerself that their base praise would cover with on impenetrable veil 
in the eyes of her contemporaries and of posterity, the crimes with 

which she has astonished the universe and revolted humanitj^ 

The men of letters, on the other hand, flattered, cajolcd» caressed by 
her, are vain of the protection that they are able to throw over her, 
and dupes of the coquetoies that she lavishes on them. These 
people who say and believe that they are the instructors of the 

(1) See H. lUony’fl Intioductloii to her Coirespondonce with Staniilts. 
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masters of the world, sink so low as actually to take a pride in the 
protection that this monster, in her turn, seems to accord to them, 
simply because she sits on a throne.” ^ 

In short the monarchs of the nortli understood and used the new 
forces of the men of letters, whom their own sovereign only recog- 
nised to oppress. The contrast between the liberalism of the northern 
sovereigns, and the obscurantism of the court of France, was never 
lost from sight. Mannonters Bclkariitn was condemned by the 
»Sorbonnc, and burnt at the foot of the great staircase of the Palace 
of Justice, but in Russia a group of courtiers hastened to translate it, 
and the Umpress liersclf undertook one chapter of the work. Diderot, 
who was not allowed to enter the French Academy, was an honoured 
guest at the Russian palace*. For all this Catherine was hand- 
somely rei)aid, AVhon Diderot visited St. Petersburg, Voltaire con- 
gratulated the Empress on seeing that unique man ; but Diderot is 
not, he added, “ the only Frenchman who is an enthusiast for your 
glory. Wo are all lay missionaries who preach the religion of Saint 
Catherine, and wo can boast that our church is tolerably universal.” * 
Wo have already seen Catherine’s generosity in buying Diderot’s 
books, and paying him for guarding them as ^ her libmrian. 
should never have expected,” she says, “that the purchase of a 
library would bring me so many fine compliments ; all the world is 
oficring them to me about 11. Diderot’s library. But now confess, you 
to whom humanity is indebted for the strong support that you have 
given to innocence and virtue in the person of Calas, that it would 
have been cru(?l and unjust to separate a student from his books.” ^ 
“Ah, madamo,” replies the most graceful of all courtiers, “let your 
imperial majesty forgive me ; no, you arc not the aurora borealis ; you 
are assuredly the most brilliant star of the north, and never was 
there one so beneficent as you. Andromeda, Perseus, Callisto, are 
not your equals. All these stars would have left Diderot to die of 
starvation. He was persecuted in his own country, and your bene- 
factions came thither to seek him ! Lewis XIV. Avas less munificent 
than your majesty: ho rewarded me^ft in foreign countries, but 
other people pointed it out to him, whereas you, madame, go in search 
of it and find it for yourself. Your generous pains to establish 
freedom of conscience in Poland are a piece of beneficence that t^je 
human race must ever celebrate,” ^ ** 

^ When the first partition of Poland took idace seven years later, 
Catherine found that she had not cultivated the friendship of the 
French philosophers to no purpose. The action of the dominant 
party Jn Poland enabled Catherine to take up a line w'hich touched 
tho French philosophers in their tender^St port. The Polish oli- 

(1) Cmrrctp. Compute de Mdme. du DeffamU fEd. 1877.) i. 116. Juno, 1767. 

(2) November 1, 1773* (3) November, 1766. (4) December 22, 1766. 
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f^orchy was Catholic, and imposed crushing disabilities on the 
non-Catholic part of the population. ‘*At the slightest attempt 
in &vour of the non-Catholics/* King Stanislas writes to Modame 
Oeoffirin, of the Diet of 1764, ** there arose such a cry of fanaticism I 
The difficulty us to the naturalisation of foreigners, the contempt for 
roturiers and the oppression of them, and Catholic intolerance, are 
the three strongest national prejudices that I have to fight against 
in my countrymen, who are at bottom good folk, but whom their 
education and ignorance rcndc{ excessively stubborn on these three 
heads.” ^ Poland in short reproduced, in an aggravated and more 
barbaric form, those evils of Catholic feudalism in which the philo- 
Bophers saw the arch-curse of their own country. Catherine took 
the side of the Dissidents, and figured as tho champion of religious 
toleration. Toleration w^as chief among the philosophic watchwords, 
and seeing that great device on her banners, the Encyclopmdic party 
asked no further questions. So w'ith tho significant exception of 
Pousscau, they all abstained from that cant about tho Partition which 
has so often been heard from European liberals in later days. And 
so with reference to more questionable transactions of uii earlier date, 
no one could guess from the writings of the philosophers that 
Catherine had ever been suspected of uniting with her husband in a 
plot to poison the ]^]mi)rcs8 Elizabeth, and then uniting with her 
lover in a plot to strangle her liusband. “lam quite aware,” said 
Voltaire, “ that she is reproacluri with some bagatelles in tho matter 
of her husband, but these are little family affairs with which I 
cannot possibly think of meddling.” 

One curious instance of Catherine’s sensibility to European opinion 
is connected with her relations to Diderot. Pulhiere, afterwards well 
known in literature as a liistorian, began life as secretary to Bretouil, 
in the French embassy at St. Petersburg. An eyewitness of tho 
tragedy wrhich seated Catherine on the throne, ho wrote an account 
of the events of the revolution of 1702. This piquant narrative, 
composed by a young man who had read Tacitus and Sallust, was 
circulated in manuscript among the salons of Paris (1768). Diderot 
had warned Pulhiere that it was infinitely dangerous to speak 
about princes, that not everything that is true is fit to bo told, that 
ho could not be too careful of the feelings of a great sovereign who 
^as the admiration and delight of her people. Catherine pro- 
tended that a mere secretary of an embassy could know veiy little 
about the real springs and motives of the conspiracy. Diderot had 
described the manuscript as painting her in a commsndiug apd 
imperious attitude. “ There was nothing of that sort,” she said ; 
“ it was only a question of perishing with a madman, or saving 
one’s self with the multitude who insisted on coming to the re^ue«” 
(1) Corretjf. pp. 135, 144, &c. 

8e2 . 
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Whut she saw was that the manuscript must be bought, and she 
did her best first to buy the author, and then, when this failed, to 
have him locked up in the Bastille. She succeeded in neither. The 
Frencli Government were not sorry to have a scourge to their hands. 
All that Diderot could procure from Rulhiere was a promise that tho 
work should not be published during the Empress’s lifetime, and it 
was not actually given to tho world until 1797. When Diderot was 
at St. Petersburg, the Empress was importunate to know the contents 
of the manuscript, which ho had see^, but of which sho was unable 
to procure a copy. “ As far as you are concerned,” he said, “ if you 
attach great importance, madanie, to the decencies and virtues, tho 
worn-out rags of your sex, this work is a satire against you ; but if 
great vfows and rnasculino a/id patriotic designs concern you more, 
the author dcjDicts you as a great princess.” Tho Empress answered 
that this only increased her desire to read tho book. Diderot 
himself truly enough described it as a historic romance, con- 
taining a mixed tissue of lies and truths that posterity would 
compare to a chapter of Tacitus.' Perhaps the only piece of it 
that posterity will really value is the page in which the writer 
describes Catherine’s personal ai^pearanco ; her broad and open 
brow', her largo and slightly double chin, her *hair of resplendent 
chestnut, her eyes of a brilliant brown into which the reflections of 
the light brought shades of blue. “ Pride,” he says, “ is tho true 
characteristic of her physiognomy. The amiability and grace which 
are there too, only sc(.*m to penetrating eyes to be the effect of an 
extreme desire to please, and these seductive expressions somehow 
let tho design of seducing be rather too clearly seen.” 

Tlie first Frenchman whom Catherine welcomed in person to her 
court was E alconet. His introduction to her was due to Diderot. She 
had entreated him to find for her a sculptor who would undertake a 
colossal statue of Peter the Great. Falconet was at the height of 
his reputation in his own country ; he seems to have been actuated 
by no other motive than the desire to seize tho opportunity of 
erecting an immense monument of his a |t. Diderot’s eloquence was 
not wanting. Falconet had the proverbial temperament of artistic 
genius. Diderot called him the Jean Jacques of sculpture. He had 
none of tlie rapacity for money which has distinguishecU so many 
artists in their dealings with foreign princes, but ho was irritable, 
.turbulent, restless, intractable. Ho was a chivalrous defender of 
poorer brethren in art, and he was never a respecter of persons. His 
feuds mth Betzki, tho Empress’s faithful factotum, were as acrid 
as tho feuds between Voltaire and Maupertuis. Betzki had his own 
ideas about the statue that was to do honour to the founder of the 
P^pire, and ho insisted that the famous equestrian figure of Marcus 
(1} Satire /. mr les earaeih'ee, etc. (Ettp, vi. 313. 
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Aurelius should be the model. Falconet was a man of geniuSi a nd 
be insisted that what might bo good for Marcus Aurdias would not 
be good for Peter the Ghreat. The courtly battle does not ooncern iisi 
though some of its episodes offer tempting illustrations of biting 
French malice. Falconet had his own way, and after the labour of 
many years, a colossus of bronze bestrode a charger rearing on 
a monstrous mass of unhewn granite. Catherine took the liveliest 
interest in her artist’s work, frequently visiting his studio, and 
keeping up a busy correspondence. With him, as with the others, 
she insisted that he should stand on no ceremony, and should not 
spin out his lines with courtl}' epithets on which she set no 
value. She encouraged him to poster her with a host of his obscure 
countrymen in search of a living, and a little colony^of Frenchmen 
whose names tell us nothing, hung about the Russian capital. 
Diderot’s account of this group of his countrymen at St. Petersburg 
recalls the picture of a corresponding group at Berlin. Most of 
the French who are there, rend and halo one another, and bring 
contempt both on tlienisclvcs and their nation : ’iis the most 
unworthy set of rascals that you can imagine.” ^ 

Diderot reached St. Petersburg towards the end of 1773, ond ho 
remained some five^ months, until the beginning of March, 1774. 
His reception was most cordial, as his arrival had been eagerly 
anticipated. The Empress always professed to detest ceremony and 
state. In a letter to Madame Geoffrin she insists, as wp have already 
seen her doing with Falconet, on being treated to no oriental pros- 
trations, as if she were at the court of Persia. There is nothing in 
the world so ugly and detestable as greatness. When 1 go into a 
room, you would say that I am the head of Medusa : everybody turns 
to stone. 1 constantly scream like an eagle against such ways ; yet 

the more I scream, the less arc they at their ease If you came 

into my room, I should say to you, * Madame, bo seated ; let us 
chatter at our ease. You would have a chair in front of me ; there 
would bo a table between us. Et puis dcs batons rompuSp tant et pluSp 
c^est man fori! ” 

This is an exact description of her real behaviour to Diderot. On 
most days he was in her society from three in the afternoon until 
live or six. Etiquette was banished. Diderot’s simplicity and 
Viehemcij,ce were as conspicuous and as unrestrained at Tsarskoe-selo 
as at Grandval or* the Rue Tarannc. If for a moment the torrent of 
his improvisation was checked by the thought that he was talking tp 
n great lady, Catherine encouraged him to go on. “ Allons!* she 
cried, ^^entre hommes tout estpennis The philosopher in the heat 
of exposition brought his hands down upon the imperial knees with 
auch force and iteration, that Catherine complained that he ihade 

(1) zz. 68. 
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them black and blue. She was sometimes glad to seek shelter 
from such zealous enforcement of truth behind a strong table. 
Watchful diplomatists could not doubt that such interviews must 
have reference to politics. Callicart, the English ambassador, 
writes 1o his government that SI. Diderot is still with the Empress 
at Tsarskoc-sclo, “pursuing his political intrigues.” And, amazing 
08 it may seem, the French minister and tho French ambassador 
both of them believed that they had found in this dreaming rhapso- 
dical genius a useful diplomatic instrument. “ The interviews 
between Catherine and Diderot follow one another incessantly and go 
on from day to day. lie told mo,” writes tho ambassador, “and 
I have reasons for believing that ho is speaking the truth, that ho 
has painted tho .danger of the alliance of llussia with tho King of 
Prussia, and tho advantage of an alliance wdth us. The Empress, 
far from blaming this freedom, encouraged him by word and ges- 
ture. ‘ You are not fond of that indnce/ she said to Diderot. ‘ JNo,^ 
he replied, *ho is a great man, but a bad king, and a dealer in 
counterfeit coin.’ * Oh,’ said she laughing, ‘ I have had my share- 
of his coin.’ ” 

Tho first partition of Poland had been finally consummated in the 
Polish Diet in tho autumn of 177«1, a few weqjvs before Diderot’s 
arrival at St. Petersburg. Lewis XV., now drawing very near to his 
end, and D’Aiguillon, liis minister, hud some uneasiness at this 
opening of tha great era of territorial revolution, and looked about 
in a shiftless way for an ally against Eussia and Prussia. England 
sensibly refused to stir. Then France, as we sec, was only anxious 
to detach Catherine from Frederick. All was shiftless and feeble, 
and tho French government can have known little of the Empress, 
if they thought that Diderot was the man to affect her strong and 
positive mind. She told S%ur in later years what success Diderot 
had with her as a politician. 

“ I talked much and frequently with him,” said Catherine, “ but 
with moVe curiosity than profit. If I had believed him, everything 
would have been turned upside down in my kingdom ; legislation, 
administration,' finances, — all to bo blirned topsy-turvv to make 
room for impracticable theories. Yet as I listened more than h 
talked, any witness who happened to be present "would have taken 
him for a severe pedagogue, and me for his humble schol&r« Pro- 
bably he thought so himself^ for after some time, seeing that none 
of these great innovations were made which ho had recommended, 
he showed surprise and a haughty kind of dissatisfaction. Then 
speaking openly, I said to him : Mr. Diderot^ I have liHtened with 
the greatest pkamre to all that your brilliant intelligente has inspired; 
and tdih all your great principles^ which I understand very well, one 
would make fine boohs hut very bad business. You forget, in allyourplans 
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of ref mu f the difference in our jmitions ; you aniff icork on papery 
which endures all things ; it opposes no obstacle eitl^er to gottr imagiha- 
tion or to fjour pen : but /, poor Empress as I am^ icork on the human 
skin, which is irritable and ticklish to a renj different degree. I am 
persuaded that from this moment he pitied mo as a narrow and 
vulgar spirit. For the future he only talked about literature^ and 
politics vanished from our conversation.*' ^ , 

Catherine was mistaken, as wc shall sec, in supposing that Diderot 
ever thought her less than the greatest of men. Cathcart, tho 
English ambassador, writes in a sour strain : — ** All his letters ore 
tilled with panegyrics of the ^Impress, whom he depicts os above 
humanity. IHs llattcrics of tho Grand Duke have been no less 
gross, but bo it said to the young prince's honour, he has shown as 
much contciiiijt for these flatteries its for tho mischievous princi- 
ples of this pretended philosopher." 

Frederick tells D'Alembert that though the Empress overwhelms 
Diderot with favours, people at St. Petersburg find him tiresome and 
disputatious, and talking the same rigmarole over and over again." 
In her letters to Voltaire, Caiherino lots nothing of this bo seen. 
She finds .Diderot’s imagination inexhaustible, and ranks him 
among the most extraordinary men that have ever lived ;* sho 
delights in his conversation, and his visits have given her tho most 
uncommon pleasure. All this was probably truo enough. Catherine 
probably rated tho jAilosophcr at his truo worth as a great talker 
and a singular and original genius, but this did not prevent her, 
any more than it need prevent us, from seeing tho limits and 
measure. She was not one of the weaker heads, who can never 
bo content without cither wholcsjde enthusiasm or wholesale 
disparagement. 

Diderot had a companion who pleased her bettor than Diderot him- 
self. Grimm came to St. Petersburg at this time to pay his first visit, 
and had a great success. Tho Empress,” wrote Madame Geoffrin 
to King Stanislas, “ lavished all her graces on Grimm. Apd he has 
everything that is needed to make him worthy of them. Diderot 
has neither the fineness of perception, nor the delicate tact that 
Grimm has, and so ho has not had the success of Grimm. Didorot 
is always in himself, and sees nothing in other people that has not 
some re£»rcnco to himself. He is a man of a great deal of imder- 
standihg, but his nature and turn of mind make him good for 
nothing, and, more than that, would make him a very dangerous 
person in any employment. Grimm is quite the contrary.”** 

In truth, as wo have said before, Grimm was one of tho shrewdest 
heads in tho Encyclopsodic party ; he hdd much knowledge, a judg- 

(1) S£giir, iii. 34. 

(2) Mouy's Corresp, du roi Stauiilas^ p. 501. 
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ment both solid and acute, and a certain easy fashion of social com- 
merce, free from raptures and full of good sense. Yet he was as 
flovoted and ecstatic in his feeling about the Empress, as his more 
impetuous friend. ** There, ’’^ho says, was no conversation of leaps 
and bounds, in which idleness traverses a whole gallery of ideas that 
have no connection with one another, and weariness draws you away 
from one object: to. skim a dozen others. They were talks in which 
all ivas bound together, often by imperceptible threads, but all the 
more naturally as not a word of what was to be said liad been led up 
to, or prepared beforehand.'* Griinm^ cannot finds words to describe 
her verve, her stream of brilliant sallies, her dashing traits, her 
eagle's coup d’oeil. No wonder that he used to quit her presence so 
electrified, us to pass half the night in inarching up and down his 
raom, bcaet and pursued by aK the fine and marvellous things that 
had been said. IIow much of all this is true, and how much of it is 
the voice of the bewildered courtier, it might be hard to decide. 
But the rays of the imperial sun did not so fur blind his prudence as 
to make him accept a pressing invitation to remain 2 >^i*uiuncntly in 
Oathcriue’s service. When Diderot quitted St. Petersburg, Grimm 
went to Italy. After an interlude there, ho returned to llussla and 
was again restored to high favour. When the time canio for him 
to leave her, the Empress gave him a yearly pensiSn of two thousand 
roubles, or about ten thousand livres, and with a minute considerato- 
ness that is said not to bo common among the great, she presently 
ordered that it should bo paid in such a form that ho should not loso 
on the exchange between Franco and Bussia. Whether she had a 
special object in keeping Grimm in good humour we hardly know. 
What is certain is that, from 1776 until the fall of the French 
monarchy, she kept up a voluminous correspondence with him, and 
that he acted as an unofficial intermediary between her and the 
ministers at Yersailles. Every day she wrote down what she wished 
to say to Grimm, and at the end of every threo months tliesc daily 
sheets were made into a bulky packet and dispatched to Paris by a 
special courier, who returned with u similar jiacket from Grimm. 
This intercourse went on until the very ^height of the Ilovolution, 
when Grimm at last in February, 1792, fled from Paris. The 
Empress's helpful friendship continued to the end of her life (1796).^ 

• * 

Diderot arrived at the Hague on his return from Bussia in the * 
first week of April (1774), after making a rapid journey of seven 
hundred leagues in three weeks and a day. D'Alembert had been 
anxious that Frederick of Prussia should invito Diderot to visit him 
at Berlin. Frederick had told him that, intrepid reader as he was, 

(1) MUtorigue, printed in vol. L of the new edition (1877) of the Corre- 

epondenoe of Grimm and Diderot, by M. Mnurice Toumeuz. 
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could not endure to read Diderot's books. ** Tbere loigns in 
them a tone of self-sufficiency and an arrogance vhich revolt tito 
instinct of my freedom. It was not in such a style that Piato»' 
Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Gassendi, Baylo, and Newton wrote.”’ 
D'Alembert replied that the king would judge more favourably of the 
philosopher’s person than of his works; that he would find in 
Diderot, along with much fecundity, imagination, and knowledge, a 
gentle heat and a great deal of amenity.^ Frederick, however, did 
not send the invitation, and Diderot willingly enough went home- 
wards by the northern route Ipr which ho had come. lie passed 
Keinigsberg, where Kant was then meditating tho Critique of Pure 
Beasou. It is hardly probable that Diderot met tho famous worthy 
who was destined to deal so hcav}*^ a blow to tho Eneyclopmdic way of 
tliiiiking, and to leave a name not lesif illustrious than Fredbrick or 
Catherine. 

A court official w'as sent in charge of tho philosopher. Tho 
troubles of posting by tho sea-roud between Eonigsberg and Memel 
had moved him to the composition of some very bad verses on 
his first journey ; and the horror of crossing* tho Dwina inspired 
others that were no better ou his return. The weather was hard; 
four carriages were broken ou tho way. Ho expected to be 
drowned us the ice* creaked under his horses' feet at Biga, and ho 
thought that ho had broken an arm and a shoulder as he crossed the 
ferry at lilittau. But all ended well, and ho found himself once 
more under the roof of the Prince Gulitziii at tho Hague. Hence he 
wroto to his wife and his other friends in Paris, that it must be a 
great consolation to them to know that he w^as only separated from 
them by a journey of four days. That journey was not taken, how- 
ever, for nearly four months. Diderot had promised tho Empress 
that he would publish a set of the regulations for tho various institu- 
tions which she had founded for the improvement of her realm. 
This could only bo done, or could best be done, in Holland. His 
life there was spent as usual in the slavery of proof-sheets^ tampered 
by daily bursts of conversation, rhapsody, discussion, and dreamy 
contemplation. He made the acquaintance of a certain Bjornstahl, 
a professor of oriental languages at tho university of Lund in 
Sweden, and a few pages in this obscure writer’s obscure book con- 
tain the ^nly glimpse that we have of tho philosopher on his 
teivcls.® Diderot was as ecstatic in conversation as we know him to 
have been in his correspondence, in praiso of the august friend whom 
he had left. The least of his compliments was that she united the 
charms of Cleopatra to the soul of Cscsar, or sometimes it was, to the , 
soul of Brutus. 

(1) D'Alembert au Boi de Frusse. Feb. 14, 1774. ^ 

(2) Brififo aua Minsn auilandifchm lt€u$n, (Leipzig, 1780-^a Gorman Iranalatioa IVum 
theSwedieh). iii. 2J7— 233. 
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At the Hague,” says Bjomstalil, "we go about every day witli 
M. Diderot. lie has views extending over an incredibly wide field, 
possesses a vivacity that I cannot describe, is pleasant and friendly 
in intercourse, and has now and unusual observations to make on 
every subject. . . . Who could fail to prize him ? He is so bright, so 
full of instruction, has so many new thoughts and suggestions, that 
nobody cun help admiring him. But willingly as ho talks when one 
goes to him, ho shows to little advantage in large companies, and 
that is why he did not please everybody at Saint Petersburg. You 
will easily see the reason why this incomparable man in such com- 
panies, where people talk of fashion, of clothes, of frippery, and all 
other sorts of triviality, neither gives pleasure to others nor finds 
pleasure himself.” And the friendly Swede rises to the height of 
gencrali^tion in the quaint mUxim, " Where an empty head shines, 
.there a thoroughly cultivated man comes too short.” 

Scheveningen, the little bathing-place a few miles from the Hague, 
was Diderot’s favourite spot. " It was there,” he writes, " that I used 
to see the horizon dark, the sea covered with pale haze, the waves 
rolling and tumbling, and far out the poor fishermen in their great 
clumsy boats ; on the shore a multitude of women frozen with cold 
or apprehension, trying to warm themselves in the sun. Wlien the 
work was at an end and the boats had landed, the beach was covered 
with fish of every kind. These good people have the simplicity, the 
openness, the filial and fraternal piety of old time. As the men 
come down from their boats, their wives throw themselves into their 
amis ; they embrace their fathers and their little ones ; each loads 
himself with fish ; the son tosses his father a codfish or a salmon, 
which the old man carries off in triumph to his cottage, thanking 
heaven that it has given him so industrious and worthy a son. 
When he has gone indoors, the sight of the fish rejoices the old 
man’s mate ; it is quickly cut in pieces, the less lucky neighbours 
invited, it is soon eaten, and the room resounds with thanks to God, 
and cheerful songs.” ^ 

These scenes with their sea-background, their animation, their 
broad strokes of the simple, kindly, an' I real in life, may well have 
been after Diderot’s own heart. Ho often told mo, says Bjdmstahl,* 
that he never found the hours pass slowly in the company of a pea- 
sant or a cobbler or any handicraftsman, but that he hod many a 
time found them pass idowly enough in the society of a courtier! 
" For of the one,” he said, " one con always ask about useful and 
necessary things, but the other is mostly, so far as anything useful 
is coneerned, empty and void.” 

The pleasantness and ease of the people of the Hague in society 
was supposed to betray the influence of foreigners and the court. 

« (l) xtiL 449. 
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Tmpartial traYellcrs asaip^ed to the talk of cultivated citoles ikero H 
rank not below that of similar circles in France and England. ^ Some 
went even further, and declared Holland to have a distinct advan- 
tage, because people were never embarrassed either by the levity and 
sparkling wit of Fnince on the one hand, nor by the depressing 
reserve and taciturnity of England on the other.^ Yet Holland Was 
fully within the sphere of the great intcllectuar commonwealth of 
the west, and was as directly accessible to the literary influences of 
the time as it had over been. If Diderot had inquired into the 
vernacular productions of thei country, he would have found that' 
here also the wave o^ reaction against French conventions, and 
the tide of English simplicity and domestic sentimentalism, hod 
passed into literahirc. The Sppcfajor and Ckrissa ITarloice in- 
spired the writers of Holland as they had inspired Diderot himself.* 
In erudition, it was still what, even after the death of Scaligcr, ft 
had remained through the seventeenth century, the most learned 
state of l^]uropc, and the older lEcmsterhuys, with such pupils as 
Huhnken and Valckcnacr, kept up as well ns he could the scholarly 
tradition of Gronovius and Graovius. But the eighteenth century was 
not the century of erudition. Scholarship had given way to specu- 
lation. , 

Among the interesting persons whom Diderot saw at the Hague, 
the most interesting is the amiable and learned son of the* elder 
IIcmstc^huJ^s, himself by the way not Dutch, but tho son of a French- 
man. If Diderot was playfully styled tlie French Socrates, the 
youngi^r Ilcmstcrhuys won from his friends tho name of the Dutch 
Plato. The lEollandcrH pointed to this meditative figure, to his 
great attainments in the knowledge of ancient litcratuxo and art, to 
Lis mellowed philosophising, to his gracious arid well-bred style^ as 
a proof that their country was capable of developing both the strength 
and tho sensibility of human nature to their highest point.® And he 
has a place in tho history of modem speculation. As wo think of 
him and Diderot discussing, wo feel ourselves to be placed tit a point 
that seems to command the diverging streams and eddying currents 
of the time. In this pair, two great tides of thought meet for a 
moment, and then flow on in their deep api^olnted courses. For 
Hemsterhuys, born a Platonist to the core, become a leader of the 
reaction^gaiiLst the French philosophy of illumination — of sensation, 
of experience, of the verifiable. He contributed a marked current to 
tho mysticism and pietism which crept over Germany bfiforo tho 
French revolution, and to that religious philosophy which became a 
point of patriotic honour both in Germany and at the. Russian Court, 

(1) George Forster’s Amiehten vom Niederrhein, &c., ii. 396 (1790). 

(2) Jonckbloet's Oach, d, Ifiederland, Lit. (German trans.}, ii* 602^ Ac. 

(3) Forster, ii. 398. 
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after the revolutionary i\’ar had seemed to identify the rival philo- 
sophy of the Encyclopsodists with the victorious fury of the national 
enemy. Jacobi, a chief of the mystic tribe, had begun the attack on 
the French with weapons avowedly borrowed from the sentimentalism 
of Houssouu, but by and bye ho found in Hemstorhuys more 
genuinely intellectual arguments for his vindication of feeling and 
the heart, against the Encyclopicdist claim for the supremacy of the 
undertaking. 

Diderot’s hostess at the Hague is a conspicuous figure in the history 
of the same movement. Prince GalUzin had married the daughter 
of Frederick’s fieldmarshal, Schmettau. Goethe, who saw her 
(1797) many ycjurs after Diderot was dead, describes her as one of 
those whom one cannot understand w'ithout seeing ; as a person not 
rightly judged unh^ss considered not only in connection, but in 
oonflict. with her time. If she was remarkable to Goethe when fifty 
years had set their mark upon her, she was even more so to the 
impetuous Diderot in all the flush and intellectual excitement of her 
youth. It w'as to the brilliance and versatility of tho Princess 
Galit/in that her husband’s house owed its consideration and its 
charm. “ She is very lively,” said Diderot, ‘‘very gay, very intelli- 
gent ; more than young enough, instructed and fuljl of talents ; she 
has read ; she knows several languages, as Germans usually do ; she 
plays on the clavecin, and sings like, an angel ; she is full of ex- 
pressions that are at once ingenuous and piquant ; she is exceedingly 
kindhourted.” But he could not persuade her to take his philo- 
sophy on trust. Diderot is said, by the Princess’s biographer, to 
have been a fervid prosclytiscr, eager to make people believe “ his 
poems about eternally revolving atoms, through whoso accidental 
encounter tho present ordering of tho world was developed.” The 
Princess met his brilliant eloquence with a demand for proof. 
Her ever-repeated Why ? and How ? are said to have shown “ the 
hero of Atheism his complete emptiness and >vcakness.”^ In the 
long run Diderot was entirely routed, in favour of the rival philo- 
sophy. Hemsterhuys became bound to the Princess by the closest 
friendship, and his letters to her are as stiilcing an illustration us any 
in literature of the peculiar devotion and admiration which a clever 
and sympathetic w'oman may arouse in philosophic minds of a certain 
calibre, in a Condillac, a Joubort, a D’Alembert, a Mill, though * 
Hemsterhuys himself never advanced from a philosophy of religion 
to the active region of dogmatic professions, his disciple could not 
find contentment on his austere heights. In tho very year of 

Diderot’s death (1784) the Princess Galitzin became a catholic, and 

* 

(1) Dr. Katerkamp's DenheUrditfkeitin aua dem Lebtn dir FursUnit Amalie von Gallitzin^ 
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her cbn became not only a catholic, but a zealous missionary of the 
faith in America. 

But this was not yet. In September (1774) Diderot set his face 
homewards. I shall gain my fireside,” he wrote on the eve of hia 
journey, ** never to quit it again for the rest of my life. The time 
that we count by the year has gone, and the time tjut we must count 
by the day comes in its stead. The less one’s income, the more 
important to use it well. I have perhaps half a score of years at the 
bottom of my wallet. In those ten years, fluxions, rheumatisms, and 
the other members of that troulilesomo family wiU take two or three 
of them ; let us try to' economise the seven that are loft,' for the 
repose and the small happinesses that a man may promise himself on 
the wrong side of sixty.” The guess was a good one. Diderot lived 
ten years more, and although his own work in the world was (lone, 
they were years of groat moment both to Franco and the world. 
They witnessed tlic establishment of a republic in the American 
colonies, and they witnessed the final stage in the decay of the old 
monarchy in France. Turgot had been made' controller-general in 
the months before Diderot’s return, and Turgot’s ministry was the 
last serious experiment in the direction of orderly reform. The crash 
tliat followed resohnded almost as loudly at St. Petersburg and in 
Holland as in Franco itself, and Catherine in 1792 ordered .all 
the busts of Voltaire that had Adorned the saloons and corridors of 
her palace to be removed into the cellars. 


Jinn'OR. 
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V. — Oheisancks. 

Sfeaking of u party of Shoshones surprised by thenii Lewis and 
Olarko say — ‘‘the other two, an elderly woman and a little girl, 
seeing we were too near for them to escape, sat on the ground, and 
holding down their heads seemed as if reconciled to the death which 
they supposed awaited them. The same habit of holding down the 
head and inviting tlio enemy to strike, when all chance of escape is 
gone, is preseiwed in Egypt tc this day.*’ Here we arc shown an 
effort to propitiate b}' absolute submission; and from acts so 
prompted originate obeisances. 

'When, at the outset, in illustration of the truth that ceremony 
precedes not only social evolution but even human evolution, I 
named the behaviour of a small dog which throws itself on its back 
in presence of an alarming great dog, probably many readers 
thought 1 was putting on this behaviour a somewhat forced con- 
struction. They would not have thought so had'they known that a 
pafallcl mode of behaviour occurs among human beings. Describing 
the Batoka salutation, Livingstone saj’s — “ they throw themselves on 
their bucks on the ground, and, rolling from side to side, slap the 
outside of tlieir thighs as expressions of thankfulness and welcome.” 
Whether or not consciously adopted for this reason, the assumption 
of this attitude, which implies — “ You need not subdue me, 1 am 
subdued already,” is the best means of obtaining safety. Resist- 
ance generates antagonism and arouses the destructive instincts; 
and by prostration on the back, which, perhaps more than any other 
position, makes self-defence impracticable, resistance is negatived. 
I say, perhaps, because another attitude may bo instanced as 
equally helpless, which more elaborately displays complete subjuga- 
tion. At Tonga Tabu .... the corimon people show their great 
chief .... the greatest respect imaginable by prostrating themselves 
before him, and by putting his foot on their necks.” The like 
occurs in Africa. Laird says the messengers from the JELihg of 
Fundah *• each bent down and put my foot on their heads.” And* 
amoQg historic peoples, this position, originated by defeat in battle, 
became i, position assumed in acknowledging submission. 

Froni these primary obeisances thus representing, as literally as 
may be, the attitudes of the conquered beneath the conqueror, there 
come obeisances which express in various ways the subjection of the 
slave to the master : this last being the sequence of the first. Of old 
in^the East such subjection was expressed when “Ben-hadad’s 
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servants girded sackdoth on their loinl, and pot ropes on thehr 
heads, and came to the king of Israel.” In Peru, where the militant 
type of organization was pushed to so great an excess, Gatcilasao 
tells us that a sign of humility was to have the hands tied and a 
rope round the neck ; that is, there was an assumption of those 
bonds which originally marked captives brought from the. battle- 
field. Along with this mode of simulating slavesy, another mode 
was employed when approaching the Ynca : servitude hod to be 
indicate by carrying a burden ; and this taking up a load to 
enter the x)resence of AtohuoUpa, is a ceremony which was performed 
by all the lords who have reigned in that land.” 

These few extroinc instances I give at the outset, by way of showing 
the natural genesis of the obeisance ae a means of obtaining mercy ; 
first from a victor and then from a ruler. An adequate conception 
of the obeisance, however, includes another element. In the intro- 
ductory chapter it was pointed out that sundry signs of plea- 
sure, having a pliysio-psychological origin, which occur in pre- 
sence of those for whom there is affection, pass into complimentary 
observances ; because men arc pleased by supposing themselves 
liked, and are therefore pleased by demonstrations of liking. Hence 
while aiming to firopitiato a superior by expressing submission to 
him, there is generally an endeavour further to propitiate him 
by exhibiting joy at his presence. Keeping in view, then, both 
these elements of the obeisance, lot us now consider its varieties ; 
with their political, religious, and social uses. 

Though the loss of power to resist, which prostration on the 
face implies, does not reach tho utter dcfencelessness implied by 
prostration on the back, yet it is sufficiently great to make it a 
sign of profound submission ; and hence it occurs as an obeisance 
wherever despotism is unmitigated and subordination slavish. It 
was found in Ancient America; where, before a Ghibch^ cazique, 
” people had to appear prostrate and with their faces touching the 
ground.” We find it in Africa, where, “ when he addresses the^king, 
a Borghoo man stretches himself on the earth as fiat as a flounder, 
in which attitude he lies, kissing the dust, till his business with his 
.sovereign is at an end.” Asia furnishes many cases of it : — “ When 
• preferring a complaint, a Khond or Panoo will throw himself on his 
face^ with hands joined, and a bunch of straw or grass in his mouth ” ; 
and while, in Siam, before the nobles all subordinates are m a state 
of reverent prostration, the nobles themselves, in the presence of the 
sovereign, exhibit the same crawHag obeisance.” * Similorly in 
Polynesia. Palling on the face is a mark of submission among the 
Sandwich Islanders : the king did so to Oook when he first met Urn. 
And in tho records of ancient historic peoples plenty of kinmd 
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illustrations are given ; as when Mephiboshcth fell on liis face and 
did reverence before David ; or as when the King of Bithynia fell 
on his face before the Roman senate. In some cases this attitude of 
the conquered before the conqueror, thus used to signify entire sub- 
jection, has its meaning emphasized by repetition. Bootan supplies 
an instance : — '' Xhey .... made before the Raja nine prostrations, 
which is the obeisance paid to him by his subjects whenever they 
are permitted to approach.” 

Every kind of ceremony is apt to have its primitive character 
obscured by abridgment; and by albridgment this profoundest of 
obeisances is rendered a less profound one. In the assumption of a full- 
length prostration there is, almost of necessity, the passage through 
an attitude in which the body^is on the knees with the head on the 
ground; and on rising, a drawing up of the knees is a needful 
preliminary to raising the head and getting on the feet. Ilcncc 
this attitude may bo eonsidered as an incomplete prostration. 
It is a very general one. Among the Coast Negroes, if a native 
‘*goos to visit his superior, or meets him by chance, ho immediately 
falls on his knees, and thrice successively kisses the earth, claps his 
hands, wishes the superior a good day or night, and congratulates 
him.” Laird tells us that, in acknowledgment ofliis inferiority, the 
king of the Brass people never spoke to the king of tho Ibos “ without 
going down on his knees, and touching tho ground with his head.” 
At Embomma, on tho Congo, the mode of salutation is by gently 
clapping tho hands, and an inferior at the same time goes on his 
knees and kisses the bracelet on the superior’s ancle.” 

Often tho humility of this obeisance is increased by emphasiz- 
ing the contact with the earth. On the lower Niger, *‘as a 
mark of groat respect, men prostrate themselves, and strike their 
heads against the ground.” When, in past times, the Emperor of 
Russia was crowned, the nobility did homage by ‘‘ bending down 
their heads, and knocking them at his feet to the very ground.” 
In China at the present time, among the eight obeisances, increasing 
in humility, the fifth is kneeling arl striking the head on the 
ground ; the sixth, kneeling and thrice knocking the head, which 
again doubled makes the seventh, and trebled, the eighth : this last 
being duo to the Emperor and to Heaven. 0| old, aipong the^ 
Hebrews, repetition had a kindred meaning. Remediboring that this*' 
obeisance is variously exemplified, as when Nathan bowed himself 
before fhe king with his face to tho ground,” and as when Abigail 
did the like to David and Ruth to Boaz, we have the additional fact 
that ” Jacob bowed himself to'thc ground seven times, until he came 
near to his brother.” 

from what has gone before it will be anticipated that this attitude 
of the conquered man, used by the slave before his master and the 
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subject before his ralcr« becomes that of the wonhippds befoxo Ui ‘ 
deity. The East, past and present, yields suflB.oient examples. Tliat 
complete prostration is made whether the being to be propitiated 
is risible or invisible, Hebrew records show us by the statement 
that ** Abraham fell upon his face” before God when he oovenanted 
with him ; by the fact that Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, and 
worshipped Daniel ; ” and by the fact that when* Nebuohadnezaar 
set up a golden image there was a threat of death on whoso falleth 
not down and worshippeth.” Similarly, the incomplete prostration 
in presence of kings recurs in# presence of deities. When making 
obeisances to their idols, the Mongols touch the ground with the 
forehead thrice, the Kalmucks only once. So, too, the Japanese in 
their temples ''fall down upon their knees, bow their head quite 
to the ground, slowly and with great humility.” And sfetohes of 
Mahomedans at their devotions familiarize us w'ith a like attitude. 

While preserving in common the trait that the inferiors assuming 
them keep at a lower level than their superiors, these grovelling 
obeisances admit of considerable variety. From the positions 
of prostration on back or face, and of semi-prostration on knees, 
we pass to sundry others; which, however, continue to imply 
relative inability to resist. In some cases it is permissible to vary 
the attitude, as in Dahomey, where " the highest ofScers lie before 
the king in the position of Romans upon the triclinium. At times 
they roll over upon their bellies, or relieve themselves by standing 
* on all fours.’ ” Duran states that " cowering .... was, with the 
Mexicans, the posture of respect, as with us in genuflexion.” 
Crouching is a sign of respect among the New Caledonians ; as it is 
also in Fiji, and as it is also in Tahiti. ^ 

Other changes in attitudes of this class are entailed by the necessi- 
ties of locomotion. In Dahomey " when approaching royalty they 
either crawl like snakes or shuffle forward on their knees.” When 
changing their places before a superior, the Siamese " drag- them- 
selves on their hands and knees.” It is so, too, in Cambodia :"if 
any one had to approach the royal person, to give* him anything 
or to obey a call, however far the distance, Cambodian etiquette 
prescribed a cr{|.wling progressive motion on knees and elbows.” In 
Java an« inferior must "walk with his hams upon his heels 
*uTitil he is out of his superior’s sight.” Similarly with the sub- 
jects of a Zulu king — even with his wives : Dingam’s wi^es said 
" that while he was present in the house they were never permitted 
to stand up, but always moved about” on their hands and knees. 
And in Loango, extension of this attitude to the household appears 
not to be limited to the court : wives in general "dare not speak to 
them [their husbands] but upon their bare knees, and in meetiig 

VOL. XXIIl. N.S. 3 F 
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thc^ must creep upoa their hands.’' A neighbouring state furnishes 
an instance of gradation in these forms of partial prostration ; and a 
recognized meaning in the gradation. Burton tells us that the 
** Dakro/' a woman who hears messages from the Dahoman King to 
tho Meu, goes on all fours before the king. Also, as a rule she 
goes on all fours to tho Meu, and only kneels to smaller men, who 
become quadrupciis to her.” 

Here we come, incidentally, upon a further abridgment of the 
original prostration ; whence results one of tho most widely-spread 
obeisances. As from tho entirely prone posture we pass to the posture 
of tho Maliomedan worshipper with forehead on the ground ; so from 
this we pass to the posture on all fours, and from this, by raising tho 
body, to^simplc kneeling. Tlyit kneeling is, and has been in count- 
less places and times, a form of political homage, a form of domestic 
homage, and a form of religious homage, needs no showing. We 
will note only that it is, and has been, everywhere, associated with 
coercive government ; as in Africa, where “ by thus constantly 
practising genuflexion upon the hard ground, their [the Dahomans*] 
knees in time become almost as hard as their heels ; ” as in Japan, 
W'hcre on leaving tho presence of the Emperor, officers walk back- 
wards on their knees ; ” as in China, where thcv,Viccroy’s children 
... ns tliey passed by their father’s tent, fell on their knees and 
bowed three times, with their faces towards tho ground ; ” and as in 
mediaeval Europe, where serfs Imelt to their masters, feudal vassals 
to their suzerains, and, in 1444, the Duehess Isabella do Bourbon, 
visiting the Queen, went on her knees thrice during her approach. 

Not dwelling on the transition from descent on both knees to 
descent on one knee, which, less abject, comes a stage nearer the 
erect attitude, it will suffice to note the transition from kneeling on 
one knee to bending tho knee. That this form of obeisance is an 
abridgment, is well shown us by tho Japanese. 

** On mooting, they show respect by bonding the knee ; and when they wish 
to do unusual honoiir to an individual they place thomsclves on tho knee and 
how down to tho gi’ouiid. But this is noyer done in the streets, where they 
niproly make a motion us if they wore gomg to kneel. 'When thoy salute a 
person of rank, thoy bend tho knee in such a manner as to touch tho ground 
with thoir fingers.” 

Wo arc shown the same thing equally well, or better, in Chiife; wherej 
among the specified gradations of obeisance, the third is defined as 
bending the knee, and tho fourth as actual kneeling. Without 
accumulating evidence it will be manifest that what still survives 
among ourselves as the curtsey with the one sex, and wdiat until 
recently survived with the other sex as the scrape (made by a back- 
ward sweep of the right foot), are both of them vanishing forms of 
the going down on one knee. 
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^ere remains only iSie accompanying bend of the l^y. ? 
wbil^ tbe.one Hc^d tbe^ first motion passed through in making a 
complete prostration, is, on tbe other hand, the last motion that 
survives as the prostration becomes stage by stage abridged. In 
various places we meet indications of this transition. ** Among the 
Soosoos, even the wives of a great man, when speaking to him, bend 
their bodies, and place one hand upofl each knee ; this is done also 
when passing hj”' In Samoa, “ in passing through a room where a 
chief is sitting, it is disrespectful to walk erect ; the person must 
pass along with his body bent downwards.” Of tho Ancient 
Mexicans who, during an assembly, crouched before their chief, we 
read that “ when they retired, it was done with tho head lowered.” 
And then in the Chinese ritual of ccreinony above cited, wo^find that 
obeisance number two, less humble than bending tho knee, is bowing 
low with the hands joined. Having such facts before^ us, and 
bearing in mind that there arc inscnsiblo transitions between the 
humble salaam of the Hindoo, the profound bow which in Europe 
shows great respect, and the moderate bend of the head expressive 
of consideration, we cannot doubt that tho familiar and sometimes 
scarcoly-pcrcoptiblc nod, is the last trace of tho prostration. 

These several abridgments of the prostration which we see occur 
in doing political homage and social homage, occur also in doing 
religious homage. (.)f the Congocse, Bastiaii says that when they 
have to speak to a superior — 

kneel, turn tlio fueo lialf aside, and stretch out tho hands towards tho 
person addressed, which fhoy strike 1o;?elher nt every address. Thoy might 
have sat as inotUds to tho jiricsts when making tho roprosontations on 

the toniplo walls, so striking is tho rosomblanco between whut is ropresented 
ihere and w'liat actually lakes place hero.” 

And wo may note kindred parallelisms in European religious ob- 
servances. There is tho going on both knees and tho going on one 
knee ; and there are the bowings and curtseyings on certain occasions 
at the name of Christ. 

As already explained, along with tho act expressing humility, 
the complete obeisance includes some act expressing gratification. 
To propitiate the superior most efiectually it is needful at once to 
jmply — “7 am your slave,” and — love you.” 

Certain of the instances cited above have exemplified the union of 
iheso two factors. Along with the attitude of abject submission 
assumed by the Batoka, we saw that there go rhythmic blows of the 
hands against the thighs. In others of the cases named, clapping of 
the hands, also indicating joy, was described as being in Africa an 
accompaniment , of movements showing submission ; and many others 
may be -ofided. Of the nobility who approach the King of Loan^, 

3f2 
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AaAey says, ^Hhey clap their hands two or three times, and then 
cast themselves at his majesty’s feet into the sand, rolling over and 
over into it in token of subjection ; ” and Speke says of certain 
attendants of the King of Uganda, that they threw themselves in 
line upon their bellies, and, wriggling like fish .... whilst they 
continued floundering, kicking about their legs, rubbing their faces, 
and patting their hands upon the ground.’’ Going on their knees 
to superiors, the Balonda “continue the salutation of clapping the 
hands until the great ones have passed ; ” and a like use of the 
hands occurs in Dahomey. A furthd^ rhythmical movement having 
like meaning must bo added. Already we have seen that jumping, 
as a natural sign of delight, is a friendly salute among the Fuegians, 
and tha^ it recurs in Loango as a mark of respect to the king. 
Africa furnishes another instance. Grant narrates that the King of 
Karaguo “ sat concealed, all but his head, in the doorway of his 
chief hut, and received the salutations of his people, who, one by 
one, shrieked and sprang in front of him, swearing allegiance.” 
Let such saltatory movements bo gradually methodized, as they 
are likely to be during social progress, and they will constitute 
the dancing with which a ruler is sometimes saluted; as in the 
before-named case of the king of Bogota, and as in the case Williams 
gives in his account of Fiji, whore an inferior chief and his suite, 
entering the royal presence, “ performed a dance, which they finished 
by presenting their clubs and upper dresses to the Somo-somo king.” 

Of the other simulated signs of pleasurable emotion commonly 
forming part of the obeisance, kissing is the most conspicuous. This, 
of course, has to take such form as consists with the humility of the 
prostration or kindred attitude. As shown in some foregoing 
instances, we have kissing the earth where the superior cannot be, or 
may not bo, approached close enough for kissing the feet or the 
garment. Others may bo added. “ It is the custom at Eboe, when 
the king is out, and indeed in-doors as well, for the principal people 
to kneel on the ground and kiss it three times when he passes ; ” 
and the Ancient Mexican ambassadeys, on coming to Cortez, “first 
touched the ground with their hands and then kissed it.” This, in the 
ancient East, expressed submission of conquered to conqueror ; and 
is said to have gone as far as kissing the footmarks of a conqueror’s 
horse. Abyssinia, where the despotism is extreme and the obeisance^ 
servile, supplies us with a modification. In Shoa, kissing the nearest 
inanimate object belonging to a superior or a benefactor is a sign of 
reepeot and thanks. From this we pass to licking the feet and 
kissing the feet. Drury tells us that licking the knee is a sign of 
respect among the Malagasy, but does not indicate such deep abase- 
ment as licking the feet ; and describing the return of a Malagasy 
chief from war, he says — “ he had scarcely seated himself at his door. 
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when hie wife came out'orawling on her hands and knees till 
came to himi and then licked his feet ; when she had donoj his mothCT 
did the same ; and all the women in the town saluted their hushonde^ 
in the same manner/’ Slaves, &c., did the like to their masters;. 
So in Ancient Peru, where subordination was unqualified, wheiii 
the chiefs came before [AtahuaUpa], they made great oboisanoes,^ 
kissing his feet and hands.” And that this* extreme homage^ 
was, and is now, the practice in the East we have clear proof. 
Egyptian walUpaintings and Assyrian sculptures represent it ; and in 
Assyrian records Sennacherib snontions that Menahem of Samaria 
came up to bring presents and to kiss his feet. ** Kissing his feet ” 
was part of the reverence shown to Christ by the woman with the 
box of ointment; and that the ^'catclpng hold of him by Jibe feet” 
on the port of Mary Magdalene, doubtless accompanied by kissing, 
was not exceptional, wo arc shown by the description of a like act on 
the part of the Shunamitc woman to Elisha. At the present day 
among the Arabs, inferiors kiss the feet, the knees, or the garments 
of their superiors. Kissing the Shah’s and the Sultan’s feet is now 
a form of homage in Persia and in Turkey ; and Sir B. K. Porter 
narrates that in acknowledgment of a present, a Persian ** threw 
himself on the grqpnd, kissed my knees and my feet, and wept with 
a joy that stifled his expression of thanks.” 

Kissing the hand is a less humiliating observance than kiss- 
ing the feet, because it goes along with a less complete prostra- 
tion. This difference of implication is recognized in regions remote 
from one another. In Tonga, ** when a person salutes a superior 
relation, ho kisses the hand of the party; if a very superior 
relation, he kisses the foot.” And D’Arvieux states that the women 
who wait on the Arabian princesses, kiss their hands when they do 
them the favour not to suffer them to kiss their feet or the border of 
their robe. The prevalence of this obeisance as expressing loving 
submission, is so great as to render illustration superfluous. 

What is implied, where, instead of kissing another’s hand, the 
person making tjio obeisance kisses his own hand? Is the one 
symbolic of the other, and meant to be the nearest approach to it 
possible under the circumstances? This appears a hazardous in- 
ference ; but there is evidence justifying it. According to D’Arvieux, 
^ as quoted by Professor Paxton : — 

" An oriental pays his respects to a person of superior station by kissing his 
hand and putting it to his forehead ; but if the superior be ox a cond^cending 
temper, he will snatch away his hand as soon as the other has touched it ; then 
the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips and afterwards to his forehead.** 

This, I think, makes it clear that the common custom of kissing the 
hand to another, originally expressed the wish, or the willingness, to 
kiss his hand. 
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> Jlere, as before, tbe observance, beginning as a spontaneous pro- 
pitiation of conqueror by conquered, of master by slave, of ruler by 
ruled, and wbich we have just seen becomes, by extension under a 
modified form, a social propitiation, early passes also into a religious 
propitiation : to tlie ghost, and to the deity developed from the 
ghost, these actions of love and liking are used. That embracing 
and kissing of tltb lower extremities, which we have seen occurred 
among the Hebrews us an obeisance to the living person, Egyptian 
wall-paintings represent as an obeisance made to the mummy 
enclosed in its case ; and then, in pussuance of this action, we have 
kissing the feet of statues of gods in Fagan Home and of holy 
images among Christians. Ancient Mexico furnished an iustanco 
of the transition from kissing^ tlie ground us a political obeisance, 
to a mocfified kissing the ground as a religious obeisance. Describ- 
ing the Mexican ceremony of taking an oath Clavigero says — ** Then 
naming the principal god, or any other they particularly reverenced, 
they kissed their hand, after having touched the earth with it.” In 
Peru the observance was further abridged by dispensing with any 
object kissed. D’Acosta says — The manner of worship was to open 
the hands, to make some noise with the lips as of kissing, and to ask 
what they wished, at the same time oflering tj^e sacrifice;” and 
Qarcilasso, describing the libation of a drop of liquor to the sun, 
made before drinking at an ordinary meal, adds — “At the same 
time they kissed the air two or three times, wliich . . . was a token 
of adoration among these Indians.” Nor have European races 
failed to furnish kindred facts : kissing the hand to the statue of 
a god was a Homan form of adoration. 

Once more, saltatory movements, which, as we have seen, being 
natural expressions of delight, become complimentary acts before 
a visible ruler, also become acts of worship before an invisible ruler. 
In illustration there is the dancing of David before the ark; and there 
is the dancing which was originally a religious ceremony among the 
Greeks -: from the earliest times the “ worship of Apollo was connected 
with a religious dance.” We have the fact that Xing Pepin, “ like 
Xing David, forgetful of the regal pi/rplc, in his joy bedewed his 
costly robes with tears, and danced before the relics of the blessed 
martyr.” And we have the fact that in the Middle Ages there were 
religious dances in churches; as there are still in Christian Churches 
at Jerusalem. 

To interpret another scries of associated observances wc must 
go back to the prostration in its original form. I refer to those 
expressiqps of submission which are made by putting dust or ashes 
on some part of the body. 

Men cannot roll over in the sand in front of their king, or 
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repeatedly knock their heads against the ground^ or crawl helm 
him, without soiling themselves. Hence the adhering dust or eartii 
is recognized as a concomitant mark of subjectidn ; and comes to be 
gratuitously assumed, and artificially increased, in the amdety to 
propitiate. Already the association between this act and the act of 
prostration has been incidentally exemplified by cases from Africa ; 
and Africa furnishes other cases which exemplify more fully this 
self-defiling as a definitely-elaborated form. ‘*In the Oongo 
regions,” says Burton, '^prostration is made, the earth is kiss^, 
and dust is strewed over the forehead and arms, before every Boaza 
or village chief;” and ho tells us that the Dahoman salutation 
consists of^wo actions — ^]^)rostration and pouring sand or earth upon 
the head. Similarly wc read that "in saluting a stranger, they [the 
Kakanda people on the Niger] stoop almost to the earth,*throwing 
dust on their foreheads several times.” And describing " the punc- 
tiliousness of manners shown by the Balonda,” Livingstone says — 

Tlio iiiicriors, on nicoting ihoir superiors in tho street, nt once drop on their 

knees uiid rub dust on their arms and chest Buriup^ an oration to a 

person commanding ro8X)cct, tho npoakor every two' or three seconds picked 

up a littlo sand, and rubbed it on tho u])por part of his arms and chest 

Whon they wish to be cxcossivol}'’ polite, tJioy bring a quantity of ashes or pipe- 
clay in a piceo of skiy, and, taking up handiuls, rub it on the chest and upper 
front part of each arm.” 

Moreover, we arc shown how in this case, as in all other cases, the 
ceremony undergoes abridgment. Of these same Balonda Living- 
stone says, " the chiefs go through the manceuvro of rubbing tho 
sand on the arms, but only make a feint of picking up some.” And 
on the Lower Niger, tho people when making prostrations "cover 
them [their heads] rcpcutedly with sand ; or at all events they go 
through the motions of doing so. Women, on perceiving their 
friends, kneel immediately, and pretend to pour sand alternately 
over each arm.” That in Asia this ceremony was, and still is, per- 
formed with like meaning is also clear. As expressing political 
humiliation it was adopted by the priests who, when going to implore 
Florus to spare the Jews, appeared " with dust sprinkled in great 
plenty upon their heads, with bosoms deprived of any covering but 
what was rent.” And at the present time in Turkey, abridgments 
of the obeisance may be witnessed. At a review, even officers on 
^ horseback, saluting their superiors, " go through tho form of throw- 
ing dust over their heads;” and common people, on seeing a caravan 
of pilgrims start, " went through the pantomime of throwing dirt 
over their heads.” 

Hebrew records prove that this sign of submission made before 
visible persons, was made before invisible persons also. Along 
with those blood-lettings and markings of the flesh and cutfciiigs of 
the hair which, at funerals, were used to propitiate the gh^t, tljere 
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went tlie putting of aslieB on the head. The like was done to propitiate 
the deity ; as when ** Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the earth 
upon his face before the ark of the Lord until the eventide, he and 
the elders of Israel, and put dust upon their heads.’’ Even still thia 
usage occurs among Catholics on occasions of special humiliation. 

§ 388. Again wb must return to that original obeisance which first 
actually *is, and then which simulates, the altitude of the conquered 
before the conqueror, to find the clue to a further scries of these 
bodily movements signifying submission. I refer to the joining of 
the hands. As described in a foregoing paragraph, the supplicating 
Ehond throws himself on his face with hands joined.’i Whence 
this attitude of the hands ? 

From fho usages of a people among whom submission and all the 
marks of submission were carried to great extremes, an instance 
has already been given indicating the natural genesis of this action. 
A sign of humility in ancient Peru was to have the hands bound and 
a rope round the neck ; that is, the condition of captives was simu- 
lated. Did there need proof that it has been a common practice to 
make prisoners of war defenceless by tying their hands, I might 
begin with Assyrian wall-sculptures, in which mqn thus bound are 
represented : but the fact that among ourselves, men charged with 
crimes aro handcufied by the police when taken, sufiiciently shows 
how obviously suggested is this method of rendering prisoners im- 
potent. If there needs further reason for concluding that bound 
hands, at first distinguishing the conquered man, hence came to be an 
adopted mark of subjection, we have it in two strange customs found 
in Africa and China respectively. When the Xing of Uganda 
returned the visit of Captains Speke and Grant, bis brothers, a mob 

of little ragamufSns, several in handcuffs, sat behind him It 

was said that the king, before coming to the throne, always went about 
in irons, as his small brothers now do.” And then, of the Chinese, Doo- 
little tells us that on the third day after the birth of a child .... 

the ceremony of binding its wrists i^ observed These things 

are worn till the child is fourteen days old .... sometimes .... for 
several months, or even for a year. .... It is thought that such a 
tying of the wrists will tend to keep the child from being trouble- 
some in after life.” * 

Such indications of its origin, joined with such examples of 
derived practices, force on us the inference that raising the joined 
handj^M part of that primitive obeisance signifying absolute sub- 
missi&V .^^^ ^ reality offering of the hands to bo bound. The 
above-doscribed attitude of the Xhond exhibits the act in its original 
form and on reading in Hue that “ the Mongol hunter saluted us, 
wii)i his clasped hands raised to his forehead,” or in Drury that 
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when the Malagasy approach a great man, thqr hold the hands 
in a supplicatory form, we cannot doubt that this posilion of tiie 
hands now expresses reverence because it originally implied subjuga* 
tion. Of the Siamese, so abject in their political condition and 
80 servile in their usages. La Loubero says—'* If you extend your 
hand to a Siamese, to place it in his, he carries both his hands to 
yours, as if to place himself entirely in your power!” Andjthat the 
presentation of the joined hands has the moaning here suggested, is 
otherwise shown us. In Unyanyembe, “ when two of them meet, the 
Wezee puts both his palms together, these are gently clasped by the 
Watusi ” [a man of a more powerful race] ; and in Sumatra, the 
salutation 'iconsists in bending the body, and the inferior's putting 
his joined hands between tlioso of ^c superior, and th^ lifting 
them to his forehead.” By these cases we are reminded that a 
kindred act was once a form of submission in Europe. When doing 
homage, the vassal, on his knees, placed his joined hands between 
^ the hands of his suzerain. 

That here, again, an attitude signifying .defeat and therefore 
political subordination becomes an attitude of religious devotion, is 
obvious. W c have in the East, by the Mahomedan worshipper, that 
same clasping of the hands above the head which we see expresses 
reverence for a living superior. Among tho Greeks, " the Olympian 
gods were prayed to in an upright position with raised hands ; the 
marine gods with hands held horizontally ; the gods of Tartarus with 
hands held down.” And the presentation of the hands joined palm 
to palm, once throughout Europe required from an inferior when 
professing obedience to a superior, is still taught to children as the 
attitude of prayer. 

Nor should we omit to note that a kindred use of the hands 
descends into social intercourse. Tho filiation continues to bo clear 
in the far East. " When the Siamese stilute one another, they join 
the hands, raising them before the face or above the head.” Of the 
eight gradations of obeisance in China, the first and least "profound 
is that of joining the hands and raising them before the breast. Even 
among ourselves a remnant of this action is traceable. An 
obsequious shopman or fussy innkeeper, may be seen to join and 
loosely move the slightly raised hands one over another, in a way 
^suggestivb of derivation from this primitive sign of obedience. 

f 

A group of obeisances having a connected, though divergent, 
root, come next to be dealt with. Those which we have thitf fox 
considered do not directly affect the subject person’s dress; but 
from modifications of dress, either in position, state, or kind, a series 
of ceremonial observances result. 

The conquered man, prostrate before his conqueror, and becominjgf 
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himself a possession, simultaneously loses possession of whatever 
< things he has about him. The minor loss of his property is included 
in the major loss of himself ; and so, while he surrenders his weapons 
he also yields up, if the victor demands it, whatever part of his dress 
is worth taking : the motive for taking it being in many cases akin 
to the motive for taking his weapons ; since, being often the hide of a, 
formidable animat, or a robe decorated with trophies, the dress, like 
the wca’pons, becomes an addition to the victor’s proofs of prowess. 
At any rate, it is clear that whatever be ihc particular way in which 
the taking of clothing from a conquesed man originates, the naked- 
ness, partial or complete, of the captive, becomes additional evidence 
of his subjugation. That it was so regarded of old in the East, we 
have clear proof. In Isaiah xx. 2 — 4, we read — And the Lord said. 
Like as my servant Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot three years 
for a sign .... so shall the king ofA 6 S 3 rria lead away the Egyptians 
prisoners, and the Ethiopians captives, young and old, naked and bare- 
foot.” And that the Assyrians thus completely stripped their 
captives is proved by their sculj>tures. Nor are wo without evidence, 
furnished by other races, that the taking oif and yielding up of 
clothing, hence becomes a mark of political submission, and in 
some cases even a complimentary observance. Iigi Fiji, on the day 
for paying tribute — 

The chief of 8omo-Somo, who had previously strippod off his robos, thou 
sat down, and removed even tho train or covering, which was of immonso 
length, from his waist. Ho gave it to tho speaker,** who gave him in return 
a piece largo enough only for the purposes of decency, ^o rest of tho Somo- 
Somo chiefs, each of whom on coming on tho ground hud a train of several 
yards in length, stripped thomsolvcs entirely, loft thoir trains, and walked away 
.... thus leaving all tho Somo-Somo people naked.’* 

Further wo read that during Cook’s stay at Tahiti, two men of 
superior rank ^'camo on board, and each singled out his friend . . . .- 
this ceremony consisted in taking oS great part of their clothes and 
putting them upon us.” And then in another Polynesian island, 
Samoa, we find this complimentary act greatly abridged : only the 
girdle is taken off and presented. ^ 

With such facts to give us the clue, we can scarcely doubt that 
this surrendering of clothing originates those obeisances which are 
made by uncovering the body, more or less extensively. •We meet 
with all degrees of uncovering having this meaning. From Ibn 
Batuta’s account of his journey into the Soudan in the fourteenth 
centu|y, Mr. Tylor cites the statement that “ women may only come 
unoldthed into the presence of the Sultan of Melli, and even the 
Sultan’s own daughters must conform to the custom ; ” and what 
doubt we might reasonably feel as to the existence of an obeisance 
thus carried to its original extreme, is removed on reading in Speke 
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that at the present time^ at the court of Uganda, ** stark^naked, fiiUr 
grown women are the valets/’ Other parts of Africa show ns an 
incomplete, though still considerable, unclothing as an obeisance. 
In Abyssinia inferiors must bare their bodies down to the girdle in 
presence of superiors ; “ but to equals the comer of the cloth is 
removed only for a time.” The like occurs in Polynesia. The 
Tahitians uncover the body as lo%v as the waist, 4n the presence of 
the king;” and Forster states that in the Society Isles generally, 
'^the lower ranks of people, by way of respect, strip ofE their upper 
garment in the presence of j^heir” principal chiefs. How this 
obeisance becomes further abridged, and also how it becomes 
extended to other persons than rulers, we arc well shown by the 
natives of the Gold Coast. Cruickshank writes : — 

• m 

“ They also siiluto Europeans, and somctixiios each other, by sUghtly removing 
their robe from their left shoulder with the right hand, gracefully bowing at 
the samn time. When they wish to be voiy rospoctful, they uncover the 
should(M‘ altogether, and support the robo under the arm, the whole of the 
^ Iicrsou from tho breast upwards being loll exposed.’* 

And of these same people Burton remarks thatj throughout Toruba 
and the Gold Coast, to bare tho shoulders is like unhatting in 
England.” ^ 

That uncovering* the head, thus suggestively compared with un- 
covering tho upper part of tho body, has tho samo original meaning, 
can hardly be questioned. Even in certain l^uropcan usages tho rela- 
tion between the two has been recognized, as by Ford, who remarks 
that ^'uncloaking in Spain is ... . equivalent to our taking off 
tho hat.” It is recognized in Africa itself, where, as in Dahomey, 
the tw^o are joined: "the men bared their shoulders, doffing their 
caps and largo umbrella hats,” says Burton, speaking of his recep- 
tion. It is recognized in Polynesia, where, as in Tahiti, along with 
the stripping down to the waist before the king there goes the 
uncovering of tho head. Ucncc it seems that the familiar taking 
off of the hat among European peoples, often reduced amoiig our- 
selves to touching the hat, is a remnant of that process of unclothing 
himself, by which, in early times, the captive expressed the yielding 
up of all he had. 

That baring the feet is an observance having the samo origin, is^ 
well shown by these same Gold Coast natives ; for while, as we have 
*6een, they partially bare the upper part of the body in signification 
of their reverence, they also remove the sandals from their feet " as 
a mark of respect,” says Cruickshank : they begin to strip the body 
at both ends. Throughout Ancient America uncovering of the 
feet had a like meaning^ In Peru, "no lord, however great he 
might be, entered the presence of the Ynca in rich clothing, but in 
humble attire and barefooted;” and in Mexico, "the kings who 
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were vassals of Montezuma were obliged to take off their shoes 
when they came into his presence : the significance of this act 
being so great that as Michoacan was independent of Mexico, the 
sovereign took the title of cazonzi — that is, ^shod/’’ Kindred 
accounts of Asiatics have made the usage familiar to us. In Burmah, 
** even in the streets and highways, a European, if he meets with the 
king, or joins his party, is obliged to take off his shoes.” And 
similarly in Persia, every person who approaches the royal presence 
is obliged to bare his feet. 

Yerification of these several interpretations is yielded by the more 
obvious interpretations of certain usages which wo similarly meet 
with in societies where extreme expressions of subjection are insisted 
upon. I refer to the appearing in presence of rulers dressed in 
coarse clothing — the clothing of slaves. In Ancient Mexico, when- 
ever, to serve him, Montezuma’s attendants '‘entered his apart- 
ments, they had first to take off their rich costumes and put on 
meaner garments .... and were only allowed to enter into his 
presence barefooted, with eyes cast down.” So was it, too, in Peru : 
along with the rule that a subject, however great, should appear 
before the Ynca with a burden on his back, simulating servitude, 
and along with the rule that he should be ^barefooted, further « 
simulating servitude, there went, as we have seen, the rule that "no 
lord, however great he might be, entered the presence of the Ynca in 
rich clothing, but in humble attire,” again simulating servitude. 
The kindred though less extreme usage exists in Dahomey, where 
also autocracy is rigorous and subjection unqualified : the highest 
subjects, the king’s ministers, may " ride on horseback, be carried in 
hammocks, wear silk, maintain a numerous retinue, with large 
umbrellas of their own order, flags, trumpets, and other musical 
instruments. But, on their entrance at the royal gate, all these 
insignia are laid aside.” Even in Medieoval Europe, submission to a 
conqueror or superior was expressed by taking off those parts of 
the dress and appendages which were associated with high station ; 
and the consequent appearance in surji relatively-impoverished state 
as consisted with servitude. Thus, in France, in 1467, the headmen 
of a conquered town, surrendering to a victorious duke, " brought 
to his camp with them three hundred of the best citizens in theii* 
dhirts, bareheaded, and barelegged, who presented the kdies of the 
oitie to him, and yielded themselves to his mercy.” And the doing 
of feud.al homage included observances of kindred meaning. Saint 
Simon, describing one of the latest instances, and naming among 
ceremonies gone through the giving up of belt, sword, gloves, and 
liat» says that this was done " to strip the vassal of his marks of 
dignity in presence of his lord.” So that whether it be the putting 
out of coarse clothing or the patting off of fine clothing and its 
appendages, the meaning is the same. 
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Acts of propitiation of this kind, like those of other kinds, eztnd 
themselves from the feared being who is visible, to the feared being 
who is no longer visible — ^the ghost and tho god. On rmnembering 
that among the Hebrews* the putting on sackcloth and ashes went « 
along with cutting off tho hair, sclf-blecding, and making marks on 
their bodies — all to pacify the ghost; on reading that the habit 
continues in the East, so that a mourning lady^described by Mr. 
ISalt was covered with sackcloth and sprinkled over with ashes, and 
so that Burckhardt ^‘saw tho female relations o£ a deceased chief 
running through all the principal streets, their bodies half naked, 
and the little clothing they had on being rags, while the head, 
face, and breast,’* were ** almost entirely covered with ashes ; ** it 
becomes clear that the semi-nakednes)^, tho torn garment^ and the 
coarse garments, expressing submission to a living superior, serve 
also to express submission to one who, dying and becoming a ghost, 
has so acquired a power that is feared. The inference that this is 
^ tho meaning of the act, is verified on observing that it becomes also 
an act of religious subordination ; as is shown .when Isaiah, himself 
setting the example, exhorts tho rebellious Israelites to make their 
peace with Jahveh in the words — “Strip you, and make you bare, 
and gird sackcloth upon your loins,*’ and as, when the fourscore 
inon who came from Shcchcm, Shiloh, and Samaria, to propitiate 
Jahveh, besides cutting their hair and gashing themselves, also tore 
their clothes. Nor does the parallelism fail with baring the feet. 
This, which wo have seen is one of those unclothings signifying 
humiliation before a ruler, was one among tho signs of mourning 
among the Hebrews ; as is shown by the command in Ezekiel (xxiv. 
17), “ Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the dead, bind the tire 
of thine head upon thee, and put en thy shoes upon thy feet ; ’* and 
among tho Hebrews putting off the shoes was also an act of worship. 
Elsewhere, too, it occurred as in common a mark of political sub- 
ordination and of religious subordination. Of the Peruvians, who 
went barefoot into tho presence of tho Ynca, we read that *“all took 
off their shoes, except the king, at two hundred paces before reaching 
the doors [of the temple of the Sun] ; but the king remamed with 
his shoes on until he came to the doors.” Once more the like holds 
with the uncovering of the head. Used along with other ceremonial 
^ucts to pi^pitiate the living superior, it is used also to propitiate the 
spirit of the ordinary dead, and also tho spirit of the extraordinary 
dead, which, becoming apotheosized, is permanently worshipped. 
We have the uncovering round the grave which continues even 
among ourselves; and we have, on the Continent, the uncover- 
ing by those who meet a funeral procession. ' We have the taking 
off the hat to images of Christ and the Madonna, out of doots and 
indoors, as enjoined in old books of manners; the unhatting on ihe 
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knees wlien the host is carried by in Catholic countries ; and the 
baring. the head on entering places of worship everywhere. 

Nor must we omit the fact that obeisances of this class, too, made 
first to supreme persons most feared and presently to less powerful 
persons, extend gradually until they become general. Quotations 
above given have shown incidentally that in Africa partial uncovering 
of the shoulder is used as a salute between equals, and that a kindred 
removal of tho cloak in Spain serves a like purpose. So, too, the 
going barefoot into a king’s presence, and into a temple, originates 
an ordinary civility : the Damaraf take off their sandals before 
entering a stranger’s house ; a Japanese leaves his shoes at the door 
even when ho enters a shop ; upon entering a Turkish house, it is 
the invqfiable rule to leave tthe outer slij)per or galosh at the 
foot of the stairs.” And then in Europe, from having been a 
ceremony of feudal homage and of religious worship, uncovering the 
head has become an expression of respect duo even to a labourer on 
entering his cottage. 

These last facts suggest a needful addition to tho argument. 
Something more must be said respecting the way in which all kinds 
of obeisances between equals, have thus resulted by diffusion from * 
obeisances which originally expressed surrender to a conqueror and 
submission to a ruler. 

Proof has been given tliat rhythmical muscular movements, 
naturally signifying joy, such as jumping, clapping the hands, and 
even drumming the ribs with the elbows, become simulated signs of 
joy used to propitiate a king, when joined with attitudes expressing 
subjection. These simulated signs of joy become civilities where 
there is no difference of rank. According to Grant, “ when a birth 
took place in the Toorkee camp .... women assembled to rejoice 
at tho door of tho mother, by clapping their hands, dancing, and 
shouting. Their dance consisted in jumping in tho air, throwing 
out thtfir'legs in the most uncouth manner, and flapping their sides 
with their elbows.” And then whf jre circumstances permit, such 
emphatic markl^ of consideration become mutual. Bosman tells us 
that on the Slave Coast, “ when two persons of equal condition meet 
each other, they fall both down on their knees together, clap hands, 
and mutually salute, by wishing each other a good day.” Itn China,, 
during a wedding visit, " each visitor prostrated himself at the feet 
of the bride, and knocked his head upon the ground, saying at the 
same time, * I congratulate you I I congratulate you ! ’ whilst the 
bride, also upon her knees, and knocking her head upon the ground, 
replied, * I thank you ! I thank you 1 ’ ” And among the Mosquitos, 
says Bancroft, “one will throw himself at the feet of another, who 
hdps him up, embraces him, and falls down*in his turn to be assisted 
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up and comforted with a preaeure.” Such extreme iuBtances yiM 
verifications^ if there need any^ of the conclusion that the mutual 
bows, and curtseys, and unhattings, among our8elyes,^are remnants 
of the original prostrations and strippings of tho captive. 

But I give these instances chiefly as Introducing the interpretation 
of a still more familiar observance. Ak'eady 1 have named the fiict 
that between polite Arabs the ofier of an inferior to kiss a superior’s 
hand, is resisted by the superior if he is condescending, and that the 
conflict ends by the inferior kissing his own hand to the other; anS 
the following, from Niebuhr, is»an account of an allied usage : — 

“ Two Arabs of tho dcsoi-t mooting, shako hands more than ton times. Each 
ki.^ses his own hand, and still repeats tho question, * How art thou In 

Yomon, each does as if ho wished tho other’s hand, and draws back his own to 
avoid receiving tho same honour. At length, to end tho contest, thf oldest of 
tho two suffers tho other to kiss his fingers.” 

Have wc not here, then, the origin of shaking hands ? If of two 
persons each wishes to make an obeisance tt> the other by kissing his 
^hand, and each refuses out of comidimcnt to. have his own hand 
kissed, what will happen? Just as when leaving a room, each of 
two persons, proposing to give the other precedence, will refuse 
to go first, and thcj*e will result at tho doorway some conflict of 
movements, preventing cither from advancing ; so, if each of two 
tries to kiss the other’s hand, and refuses to have his own kissed, 
there will result a raising of the hand of each by tbe other towards 
his own lips, and by tho other a drawing of it down again, and so 
on ullcmatcly. Though at first* such an action will be irregular, 
yet as fast as the usage spreads, and the failure of either to kiss 
the other’s hand becomes a recognized issue, the motions moy bo 
expected to grow regular and rhythTnicul. Cldarly the difference 
between the simple squeeze, to which this salute is now often 
abridged, and the old-fashioned hearty shake, exceeds the difference 
between the hearty shake and tho movement that would result from 
tho effort of each to kiss the hand of the other. • • 

Even in the absence of this clue yielded by the Arab observance, 
we should be obliged to infer some such genesis. After all that has 
been shown, no one can suppose that hand-shaking was ever deli^ 
bcrately fixed upon as a salute ; and if it had a natural origin in 
some act which, like tho rest, expressed subjection, the act of kissing 
Iho hand must be assumed, as alone capable of leading to it. 

Whatever its kind, then, the obeisance has the same root with 
the trophy and the mutilation. At tho mercy of his copqueror, who, 
cutting off part of his body as a memorial of victory, kills him, 
or else, taking some less important part, marks him as a subject 
person, the conquered enemy lies prone before him ; now on his baqk,. 
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or now with neck under the Tiotor’s foot, smeared with dust or dirt, 
weaponless, and with tom clothes, or, it may be, stripped of the 
trophy-trimmed robe he prized. Thus, the ju'ostration, the coating 
of dust, and tho loss of covering, incidental on subjugation, become, 
like tho mutilation, recognized proofs of it ; whence result, first of 
all, the enforced signs of submission of slaves to masters and subjects 
to rulers, then tllb voluntary assumptions of humble attitudes before 
superiors, and, finally, those complunontary movements expressive 
df inferiority, made by each to the other between equals. 

That all obeisances originate in •militancy, is a conclusion har- 
monizing with the fact that thej'' develop along with development of 
the militant type of society. Attitudes and motions signifying 
subjection, do not characterize headless tribes and tribes having 
unsettled chieftainships, like the Fu^ians, the Andamanese, the 
Australians, the Tasmanians, the Esquimaux; and accounts of 
etiquette among tho wandering and almost unorganized communities 
of North America, make little, if any, mention of actions expressing 
servitude or subordination. There are indeed, in India, certain*^ 
simple societies politically unorganized and peaceful, in which there 
occur humble obeisances ; as instance the Todas. At marriage, a 
Toda bride puts her head under tho foot of tho bridegroom. But^ 
since exceptions of this kind, and less marked kinds, occur in settled 
cattlo-kecping or agricultural tribes, whose ancestors passed through 
those stages between the wandering and the stationary during which 
militant activities wore general ; we may reasonably suspect that 
those are surviving ceremonies that have lost their meanings : the 
more so as, in the case named, there exists neither that social subor- 
dination nor that domestic subordination which they express. On 
the other hand, in societies compounded and consolidated by mili- 
tancy which have acquired the militant type of structure, we find 
political and social life conspicuously characterized by servile obei- 
sances. If we ask in what slightly-developed soeieties occur the 
grovelling prostrations and creepings and crawlings before superiors, 
tho answer is clear. We find them in warlike, cannibal Fiji, where 
the power of <rrulers over subjects'ind their property is unlimited, 
and where, in some slave districts, the people regard themselves as 
brought up to be eaten ; we find them in Uganda, where war is chronic, 
where the revenue is derived from plunder, both of neighbouring 
tribes and of subjects, and where it is said of tho king out shooting 
that, V as his highness could not get any game to shoot at, he shot 
dow^ many people ; ” we find them in sanguinary Dahomey, where 
adjacent socit^ties are attacked to get more heads for decorating the 
king’s palace, and where everybody, up to the chief minister, is the 
king’s slave. Among states more advanced they occur in Burmah and 
JSiam, where the militant type, bequeathed from the past, has left a 
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monarchical power equally without restraint ; in Japan, where, with 
a despotism evolyed and fixed during the wars of early times, there 
have ever gone these grovelling obeisances of each rank to the rank 
above it ; and in China, where, with a kindred form of government 
similarly derived, there still continue semi-prostrations and knoek- 
iiigs of the head upon the ground before superiors. So is it again 
with kissing the feet as an obeisance. This was the qsage in 
Ancient Peru, where the entire nation was under a reginiental 
organization and discipline. It prevails in Madagascar, where the 
militant structure and activity are decided. And among sundry 
Eastern peoples, living still, as they have ever done, under aut(^ 
eratic rule, this obeisance exists at present as it existed in the 
remote past. Nor is it otherwise with complete or partia^removals 
of the dress. The extreme forms of this wo saw occurred in Fiji and 
in Uganda ; while tho less extreme form of baring the body down to 
the waist was exemplified from Abyssinia and Tahiti, where the 
^kingly power, though great, is less recklessly exercised. So like- 
wise with baring the feet. This was an obeisance to tho king in 
Ancient Peru and Ancient Mexico, as it is now in Burmah and in 
Persia — all of them having tho despotic governments evolved by 
militancy. And the like relation will be found to hold with the 
other servile obeisances : the putting dust on the head, the assump- 
tion of mean clothing, the taking up of a burden to carry, the bind- 
ing of the hands. 

The same truth is shown us on* comparing the usages of European 
peoples in early ages, when war was tho business of life, with the 
usages which obtain now that war has ceased to be the business of 
life. In feudal days homage was shown by kissing the feet, by 
going on the knees, by joining the hands, by laying aside sundry 
parts of the dress; but in our days the more humble of these 
obeisances have, some quite and others almost, disappeared : leaving 
only the bow, the curtsey, and the raising of the hat, as their repre- 
sentatives. Moreover, it is observable that between tho more* n&ilitant 
nations of Europe and the less militant, kindred differences are 
traceable: on the Continent obeisances are fuller, and tnore studiously 
attended to, than they are here. Even from- within our own society 
- evidence is forthcoming ; for by the upper classes, forming that 
^regulative part of the social structure which here, as everywhere, 
has been developed by militancy, there is not only at Court, but 
in private intercourse, greater attention paid to these • forms 
than by the classes forming the industrial structures, among the 
members of which little more than the bow and * the nod are 
now to be seen. And I may add the significant fact, that in 
the distinctively militant parts of our society — the army • and 
navy — ^not only is there a more regular and peremptory perform- 
XOL. XXIII. K.S. 3 Q 
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ance of prescribed obeisances tban in any other of its parts, but, 
further, that in one of them, the navy, specially characterized by' 
the absolutism of its chief officers, there survives a usage analogous 
to usages in barbarous societies. In Burmah, it is requisite to 
make prostrations in advancing to the palace;’* the Dahomans 
prostrate themselves in front of the palace gate ; in Fiji, stooping is 
enjoinc4 as a mark of respect to a chief or his premises, or a 
chief’s settlement;” and on going on board a British man-of-war, 
it is the custom to take off the hat to the quartor-deck. 

Nor are wo without evidence of^kindred contrasts among the 
obeisances made to the supernatural being, whether spirit or deity. 
The wearing sackcloth to propitiate the ghost, as now in China and 
as of old^ among the ITebrewy, the partial baring of the body and 
putting dust on the head, still occurring in the East as funeral rites,, 
aro not found in advanced societies having types of structure more 
profoundly modified by industrialism. Among ourselves, most charac- 
terized by the degree of this change, obeisances to the dead liavc whoUy^ 
disappeared, save in the uncovering at the grave. Similarly with the 
obeisances used in worship. The baring of the feet when approaching 
a temple, as in Ancient Peru, and the removal of the shoos on entering 
it, as in the East, arc acts finding no parallels here on any occasion,/ 
or on the Continent, save on occasion of penance. Neither the pros- 
trations and repeated knockings of the head upon tlie ground by 
the Chinese worshipper, nor tho kindred attitude of the Mahomedan 
at prayers, occurs where freer forms of social institutions, proper to- 
the industrial type, have much qualified the militant type. Even 
going on the knees as a form of religious homage, has, among our- 
selves, fallen greatly into disuse ; and the most unmilitant of our 
sects, the Quakers, make no religious obeisances whatever. 

« The connexions thus traced, parallel to connexions already traced, 
are at once seen to be natural on remembering that militant activities, 
intrinsically coercive, necessitate command and obedience, and that 
therefore where they predominate, signs of submission are insisted 
upon ; while, conversely, industrialjactivities, whether exemplified 
in the relations of employer and employed or of buyer and seller,, 
being carried on under agreement, are intrinsically non-coorcive, and 
therefore, where they predominate, only fulfilment of contract is 
insisted upon: whence results decreasing use of the sighs of sub- 
xnissioxu 


Herbert Spencer. 
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English popular opinion was left at the end of March perplexed 
by the retirement of Lord Derby, but disposed to take it yet more 
confidently for granted that war there must be. The public mood 
in April has been one of uncertainty whether there were to be war 
or poacc, but of a perfect conviction that if it be war, England may 
win and cannot lose. It is a dangerous condition of things when a 
nation believes that it may light a flame, and run no risk from the 
sparks. 

The month opened with the Queen’s Message announcing fhat it had 
been decided to call out the Keserves. It was marked yet mo;re by 
the first definite step which has been taken by the English Foreign 
' Office since the war between Russia and Turkey began. The new 
^^^Foreign Secretary signalised his entry into office by a Circular 
Dispatch to the British Ministers at the Courts of the Groat Powers 
which dissected the Treaty of San Stefano, and pointed out the 
various ways in which it prejudiced the Eastern relations of Europe, 
and especially this country. The Dispatch was an indictment by 
the Cabinet of Lord Bcaconsfield of Russian ambition as revealed by 
the preliminary treaty of peace. It was also an apology for its 
author’s concurrence at the Conference of Constantinople with the 
representative of Russia in threatening the Porto with something 
like a military execution in default of thorough reform. To most 
readers of the reports of the Constantinople Conference, it would 
appear that the dominant aim of the Powers, -as represented by 
General Ignatieff and Lord Salisbury, had been to rescue the Chris- 
tian provinces of Turkey from Ottoman oppression. The present 
Foreign Secretary has discovered that the real object of Her Majesty’s 
Government at the Conference was to reform Turkey under the 
Ottoman Government,” and thus preserve the empire until the 
time when it might be able to dispense with protective guarantees.” 
England at the Conference had, it would seem from the Circular, 
concentrated her efforts on the question how to reconcile the 
existence ef the Ottoman Empire with the claims of humanity. 
She now, from precisely the same motives, required of Russia 
a full submission of the preliminary treaty to Europe assembled 
at the Congress. This view of the position Lord S^sbury took 
up at the Constantinople Conference, and of the conditions England 
is laying down as essmtial to the Berlin Congress, embodies a 
great deal of truth ; but it is scarcely the whole truth. * England 
would at all times have rejoiced had the Ottoman Empire s^rq^ 

3q2 
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its integrity by accepting refonns loyally and frankly. But tbe 
mind of England, always excepting Lord Bcaconsfield’s part in 
the coUective mind, and certainly not excepting Lord Salisbury’s, 
was, at the time of the Constantinople Conference, more deeply 
impressed with the wrongs of the . rayahs than the necessity of 
preserving the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The mind of 
England, not dkeepting Lord Salisbury’s part in that mind, is 
now apparently far more impressed with the necessity of loosening 
its grasp of Russian or Turkish provinces, whether Christian or 
Mussulman, than with the duty of tf^itber maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire or of reforming it. 

Mr. Gladstone, in tlie Debate of the 8th of April on the Queen’s 
Message^ did generous justice to the ''truly British objects” con- 
templated by the definition of policy contained in the Foreign 
Secretary’s Circular. The portions, however, of the Circular which 
produced the most effect both here and abroad were undoubtedly 
those in which the rights and wrongs neither of the Porte nor of 
its subjects were asserted, hut in which 4he position arrogated bj^ 
Russia in the Congress was assailed as an injury both to Europe 
and Great Britain. The defect of the Circular in these parts is that 
its criticism is too indiscriminate. Every provision of the Treaty is 
attacked with equal severity. The exaction of a pecuniary indemnity 
is shown to lead to the same consequences as the military occupation 
of Bulgaria. But, on the whole, the Circular hits real blemishes in 
* tlic document. It makes a strong case for the claim of Europe that 
terms materially infringing compacts made by Europe for its own 
benefit, rather than that of Turkey, cannot be imposed finally on 
Turkey without European sanction. Where the Circular is radi- 
cally, though, perhaps, necessarily weak is, as Prince GortchakofI 
has pointed out in his reply of April 11, in its omission of any rival 
scheme to that of San Stefano. If Great Britain dislikes the settle- 
ment agreed to between Russia and the Porte, lot her propose some- 
thing better. She cannot expect Russia to condescend to a sort of 
Dutch auction of her treaty, and lower and lower her claims till 
Great Britaiiv at last utters an assent. ThJt answer of the British 
Cabinet would probably bo that England did not make wdr upon 
Turkey and lay her prostrate, and that it is for the Power which has 
rendered a resettlement indispensable, to ofier one which shall satisfy 
the various European interests involved : in showing what primd 
facie objections may bo raised to every article of the Preliminary 
Treaty, the British Government is not declaring that England 
cannot accept the Treaty or any part of it, but is simply making a 
case for the absolute necessity of submitting the entire instrument to 
the* judgment of Europe. The answer is sufficient as a piece of 
diplomatic sparring. The real difficulty in the British position is 
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to understand what kind of arrangement England would aocopt^ 
when her Ministers have so rooted a dislike aS the Circular eTjinoes 
to every single article negotiated by the Grand Duke with tho 
Porte. Russia began the war to secure autonomy for the rayahs. 
She has expelled the Ottoman Government from tho Christian 
provinces. But if she withdrew, the Ottoman Government would 
resume its control. Even as it is, the Bulgarian Slussulmiins have 
been displaying a fierce determination to resist eviction. Russia 
accordingly proposes to occupy tho provinces till they have been 
' orgt^ized with a strength which will exclude Mussulman tyranny 
even after the withdrawal of Russia. Russia cannot consent to leave 
the liberties of the Christians, which it was her cssontml object in 
the struggle to secure, to tho chances of Ottoman fears or ^nderness. 
Lord Salisbury's Circular seems to veto absolutely a Russian pro- 
tectorate ; as some kind of protectorate is needed, Russia very natur- 
ally is anxious to know what protector England would suggest for 
« Bulgaria, if it is not to be Russia. 

The debate of the 8th of April in tho Lords, and* of tho 8th and 
9th in the Commons, turned not on its ostensible topic, the Royal 
Message informing the Houses that Her Majesty had resolved to call 
out the Reserves, ibut on the merits of Lord Salisbury's Circular. 
Lord Beacoiisfield has been consistent throughout ; he has denounced 
the ambition of Russia, has scofii^d at the wrongs of Turkish subjects, 
and has maintained the intimate concern of Great Britain in the 
independence of Turkey. There W'as ho obligation upon him, as 
upon his new Foreign Secretary, to show that it is British policy to 
compel Turkish reform from the fear of detriment to British interests 
bound up with Turkish ; lie lias never admitted that Turkey needed 
reform more than other States. •It was enough for him on the 8th 
of April to expatiate on the danger that the Treaty of San Stofano 
volved to tho independence of the Porte. In this task he succeeded 
almost too well. Every possible concession that the Porte could make 
to Russia was shown by him to contain tho seeds of so miicll los&T to 
British power, security, or wealth, that it would seem almost a farce 
to ask Russia to submit to tho Congress a Treaty* already tom to 
tatters. British interests in the maintenance of the statm quo in the 
East have swelled in Lord Bcaconsfield’s imagination very far beyond 
I the temperate limits assigned to them in Mr. Cross’s famous speech 
of last Session. Lord Beaconsfield's speech on the 8th implied that 
to summon a Congress to weigh a Treaty which, like that of San 
Stefano, has already been condemned, must conduce rather to national 
irritations than reconciliation of interests. Lord Derby, on tho other 
hand, intimated a certain sense of satisfaction that the negotiationa 
for a Congress have come to a deadlock. His opinion is that a Con*' 
gress is in no case likely to settle disputes, but is only a convexiient 
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machinory for recording international conclusions already in sub- 
stanoa arrived at. Lord Beaconsfield would like a Congress to meet 
to put Russian ambition under the ban of Europe, and Lord Derby 
would like it to meet to sanction formally some settlement which he 
believes Russia and Europe might have been previously induced to 
agree upon. Lor^ Seaconsfield holds the provisions of San Stefano 
to bo a conspiracy against Europe ; Lord Derby obviously considers 
them capable of modification into a fair and moderate basis of peace. 
The astonishing thing is that the statesmen holding such opposite 
views can have served so long in one Cabinet, and the same carnet 
have been described by the Premier as practically unanimous. It 
becomes moro astonishing still, when it is remembered that last 
summer lUissia declared to the d British Grovcimmcnt that she meant 
to insist on torins virtually the same as those of San Stcfaiio. Lord 
Beaconsfield know of the proposition as well as Lord Derby. Yet 
no protest was returned against the terms on behalf of Europe, but 
only a doubt expressed whether the Porto would be willing to accept 
them. 

The recognised leaders of the Opposition are not more inclined than 
the Cabinet to acquiesce in the Preliminary Treaty. But while they 
disagree with the contemptuous estimate that Lord Derby expresses 
of the venue of a congress, they agree with his view that negotiation 
might have smoothed away the difficulties. Lord Hartington's and 
Lord Granville’s answers to the deputation of April 3rd from the 
Liberal Asl^ociations, dwelt on the diplomatic failures of the Govern- 
ment ; and tlioy insisted that there is no need of war ; but they did 
not censure the Government for its hostility to the Treaty of San 
Stefano. In the debates of April 8th and 9th the language of the 
recognised leaders was to the same tffect. They accuse the Govern- 
ment of having blundered into a diplomatic cul de me ; but they are 
for from echoing Mr. Gladstone’s defence of the Preliminary Treiity. 
They abstain oven from testifying sympathy with his obvious belief 
that, whatever increase of power Russia may have gained, and 
however much he objects to special dcmandi of hers, such as the 
claim to the retrocession of Bessarabia, she has in any case done a 
good and praiseworthy work in emancipating the subject Christians 
from Mahometan yoke. The English Nonconformists concur with 
Mr. Gladstone. The disputed Liberal success in South Northumber- 
land was challenged by Mr. Gladstone at a meeting in Farringdon 
Street as evidence of the dissent of a very influential constituency 
from the policy of the Government. The defeat of the ministerial 
candidate at Tamworth is still more remarkable evidence of the absence 
of any strain war-feeling in the provinces. Partly, it may be, that 
the fitjhiliiess of the probabilities for or against war has produced a 
toncrof scepticism os to any final decision ; partly, that the expulsion 
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of Tnrkifih rule from Bulgaria has induced forgetftdness of Turkish 
atrocities; partly, that special qrmptoms of Bussian ambitioa or 
arrogance, such as the demand of Bessarabia, and the insolence, 
however exaggerated, of the tone used to a gallant ally like 
Boumania, have produced a certain positive dislike of Bussia. But 
the most real and master agency is the convictign that, whatever 
harm Great Britain might possibly inflict upon Bussia, Bussia could 
inflict none iipon us. War is a game with so many sharp turns in it, 
that States risk much in trusting to the apparent balance of chances 
in their favour ; but wore the scales weighted doubly in our favour, 
the disposition which regards an impending war with calm confi- 
dence because it is thought sure to be innocuous, is more to be 
deprecated than a blind eiitliusiasm ifor a collision of nations, mad 
and barbarous as that may be. 

Much may be said in defence of outspoken criticism like Lord 
Salisbury’s in preference to u policy which felt disapproval, but did 
« not express it. The real objection to Lord Salisbury’s Circular is 
that not even by a word docs it betray a suspicion that there may be 
other points of view in a great European question besides the 
English, and that they who differ from us may differ in good faith. 
Wo are shocked at fllussian blindness to the right of Europe to be 
consulted on changes in a settlement Europe made, and to the 
natural anxiety of Groat Britain that her relation to the old Turkish 
territories shall not be revolutionised without her voice being heard. 
Englishmen do not think it worth while attempting to understaild 
how Bussia must feel on reading despatches like Lord Salisbury’s and 
speeches like Lord Beacousficld’s. A campaign at frightful cost to 
Bussia has issued in the eradication of u plague-spot from Europe. 
This despatch and those speeches hssume it* to bo merely a sucoessfhl 
raid on European interests, and take it for granted that in endea- 
vouring to reverse its results England will be a benefactress to 
Europe. 

English popular opinion and EngUsh Conservative statesmen 
appear to be in equal danger of cn’or from supposing the present 
moral concurrence on their side of European opinion to imply that^ 
Europe would support them in their plans for solving the difficulty. 
War has jgeemed throughout the month imminent, and we have not a 
•single ally against Bussia. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
interrogated on our prospects of help, said Wait.” England has 
waited, and sees Austria apparently engaged in trying to btrike a 
favourable bargain with Bussia, Germany treating Bussia and Great 
Britain as alike in the wrong, and as equally bound to make conces- 
sionEf, and France looking on in the benevolent expectation that W0’ 
are to battle for the common interests of Europe, but with a cynical 
euspicion that Europe need feel no gratitude for risks undertaken 
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from purely selfisli motives. No one ever imagines that Germany 
will join us in war with Russia. She will not allow Austria. If she 
did, Lord Derby explained very candidly on the 8th of April what 
strength Austria would contribute to the alliance. We have no 
territory, except Austrian, with which to bribe Italy. Greece had a 
spasm of astonished hope that we were about to court her alliance. 
But nothing has been heard since of English advocacy of Greek 
claims, except that an English newspaper correspondent has been 
foully murdered for showing sympatliy with the oppression of Greek 
subjects of Turkey. Greek prospects of British aid in realising the 
Hellenic Idea must during April have been waning fast, while Mr. 
Layard has beem intriguing at the Porte for an Ottoman alliance against 
Russia. Sliould there be waf, its chances would probably throw 
Turkey on our side, and England would be free to let Lord Salisbury 
experiment on the chances of reforming the Empire and so maintain- 
ing it. Englishmen do not care to consider how Europe would regard 
an English crusade against Russian encroachments which resulted in « 
galvanizing once more the Ottoman corpse. They have spent scarce 
a thought on the complexion that the latest device of Lord Bcacons- 
iiold’s ingenuity will wear in the eyes of Euroj^e. Hindoos, and Indian 
Mussulmans, and Englishmen are all alike subjects of the Queen, and 
all alike are supposed by Englishmen competent to defend British 
interests. Is it so very certain that Europe, which was revolted by 
the equipment by Frjinee of Turcos against Germany, and which has 
not pardoned the Porte for its Circassian immigration into Christian 
Bulgaria, will recognise as clearly os docs England the difference 
between Sikhs and African Arabs ? Europe has a natural preference 
for being invaded, if invaded she is to be, by European Christians. 
Many things are more impossible tlian that European public opinion 
may bo gravely scandalized by Great Britain’s new auxiliaries. The 
sentiment might be unfounded ; but that is not sufficient excuse. If 
ill-will .should arise, it would be but another instance of the wrong 
England docs herself by forgetting that other nations besides herself 
may have their prejudices. * t 

Englishmen have always exhibited an inclination to treat opposi- 
tion to their prevailing opinion as proof of audacious selfishness. 
The tendency shows no symptoms of having exhausfed itself. 
Even when Englishmen are altogether right, they are likely to put* 
themselves in the wrong from their incapacity to regard things from 
an anta'gonist’s point of view. They have a trained instinct far above 
other nations for recognising accomplished facts, and for bowing to 
the ascertained will of the majority. But they cannot understand 
how when England has made up her mind, further controversy can 
testify to anything but litigiousness or malignity. We wonder how 
many Englishmen have tried to comprehend the American argu- 
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ments for the restoration of silver currency. Americans are doubt- 
less wrong in seeking to legislate themselves out of a part of their 
actual liabilities. The unsettlement of commerce and international 
credit will cause them to lose very much more than they can gain 
from the transaction. To represent^ however, the fcvivnl of a 
currency which was in existence when the United States debt was 
contracted, as a shameless act of confiscation, is to rest the case for 
the creditor on an unsound basis. The conflict between the 
Victorian Assembly and Senate, of which wc learnt the pacification 
last month, illustrated the same partizan habit of the national mind. 
The Assembly decided on taking powers for the payment of 
members. The Senate, as it was fairly entitled, objected to the 
proposal. The Assembly tried to ?omjjel the acquiescence of the 
Senate by offering it the alternative between submission and an 
administrative deadlock. The Senate accepted the deadlock, and for 
a time a large part of the judicial and bureaucratic machinery 
stopped working from w'unt of funds. Mr. Bcrry'i^ majority in the. 
Assembly erred in using what was tantamount to force against the 
Senate. The Senate erred in essaying a hopeless conflict against 
the more popular branch of the colonial legislature. The people of 
Victoria erred v^ry likely in preferring the professional politicians 
payment of members tends to produce to the services of men who 
have proved their competence for the management of public afialrs 
by successful management of their owji. But English opinion erred 
worst of all in joining in the cry raised by Conservative Victorian 
visitors to England that the Ilomo Government should interfere on 
the side of the Senate. Because wo in England do not pay repre- 
sentatives for serving us in Parliament, it is ixigiirded as dcmonstrablo 
that Colonists must not. There is scarcely any European Assembly 
where deputies are not paid ; yet Englishmen regard the case as so 
clear against its payment of Victorian Deputies, that the upper 
and middle classes at home, so fur as they could be whipped up to 
take any interest in Colonial affairs, must have urged the'Colonial 
oflBcc to veto a measure which the popular vote in Victoria strongly 
approved. Happily the Senate has, it is announced, agreed to a 
compromise which loaves practical victory with the Assembly ; but 
it has been a good deal wiser in so doing than its champions in this 
country have shown themselves. 

A like manifestation of inability to see that a question may have 
two sides has been elicited by the terrible crime in Donegal. It is 
the one incident which had power daring the past month to divide 
public attention with the Eastern Question. The horror at the 
crime was natural and legitimate. It was heightened by disgust 
and alarm at the machinery which agrarian crime puts in operation. 
But never was the dastardly assassination of an old man put to a 
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atraager uaSi than to draw iTrom it a moral that Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Act had been useless because one landowner in Donegal had been 
butchered for endeavouring to override its obvious intention. A 
good many persons have been going further still, and seem disposed 
to argue that the Ulster tenant-right custom which has been in 
force for nearly thr^e centuries, should bo abrogated— on the ground, 
we presume, that tho murder of Lord Leitrim proves that such a 
custom tempts landlords to incur popular odium by seeking to cir- 
cumvent it. Wc say nothing of the merits of the extraordinary 
attempt made by Mr. O’Donnell to convert w'hat has been sup- 
posed, on all the evidence, to have been an agrarian crime, into an 
act of revenge for outraged honour. The incident is, in its present 
stage, mainly of interest us illustrating the extraordinary perver- 
sity which leads a mass of Englishmen to grudge to a minority 
tho liberty of judgment they guard so jealously for themselves. 
The small body of members who dissented from tho proposal 
to exclude strangers from the debate raised by Mr. O’Donnell, in- 
cluded, besides Irish members, Mr. Gladstone and Lotd Hartington. 
Their appearance in tho lobby with the minority actually produced 
from a set of English gentlemen mockery and insult. Had the 
protest of tho two Liberal leaders against the vie>v of the majority 
been utterly unreasonable and absurd, the scene in tho lobby would 
have been no less a violation of freedom of opinion in their persons. 
Tho scandal of it become more glaring, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
himself expressed regret that tho measure had been adopted which 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington had been hooted for voting 
against. If it bo necessary to infer any moral from the assassination 
of Lord Leitrim, it is one for the use of Englishmen more than 
Irishmen. We may learn very uselully from it that there are other 
processes of reasoning besides our own, and other codes of morality 
and points of honour. In many respects, we may candidly believe, 
it is exceedingly unfortunate for tho outer world that it should be so. 
Our prosperity has been accumulated by following a certain course, 
and it is reasonable to presume that the same course might, if followed 
by others, result' in some measure of the same good fortune. But 
W6 shall never induce imitation by driving. That process was for 
centuries pursued by England towards Ireland, and we Jfnow its 
effects too well ; it is premature to repent of having adopted a con- 
trary rule because the experience of ten years has not blotted out the 
memories and reversed tho practices of ages. The retirement of Mr. 
Butt from the Home Rule leadership is supposed hy sanguine minds 
to betoken the approaching decease of the Home Rule movement. 
If, indeed, it be so, the event should bo marked by still greater 
efforts on the part of Englishmen to understand the differences 
between the two races. 
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Wliat force the personal element in polftios has exercised .during* 
the post month it would be difficult to estimate. When nationid 
policy is shifting from day to day, when one morning the horixon is 
reported cloudless, and the next black with a threateniug storm, the 
temptation is to attribute much more weight to news than is after- 
ward found to have been their due. Prince Bisxoarck has had the 
credit during April of intervening zealously on behalf of a ** trans- 
action ’’ between Russia and England. The previous month he was 
reported to be using his good offices to reconcile Russian and Austrian 
interests. Yet the gulf between Russia and Austria is deeper and 
wider than ever. General Ignatieff is reported to be the universal 
conspirator against the peace of Europe. But so far as the mysteries 
of Russian diplomacy are followed, bis name is commonljfbassooiated 
with failure. Failure, perhaps, is one of the arts of Russian diplo- 
macy. If so the Vienna mission from which he returned last month 
to St. Petersburg is another instance of his cunning. For the 
» moment tho Hungarian element in the Austrian Empire would 
appear to he uppermost. Nevertheless the Austrian instinct in 
favour of peace is sure to hold in check Hungarian antipathy to Russia. 
English and Russian diplomatists are countermining each other at 
Constantinople, and tho fate of tho Ottoman Premier would imply 
that tho latter had obtained a victory ; but there is little likelihood it 
will be other than temporary. Whether Mr. Layard’s probable 
success in winning back the Porte sooner or later to English 
sympathies will be to the advantage and credit of England is a very 
different matter. 

Lord Salisbury’s great capacity will shine at the Foreign Office as 
anywhere else ; but his rank as a Foreign Secretary has yet to be 
fixed. He has said in his despatch that ** large changes may, mSC 
no doubt will, be requisite in tho treaty by which South-Eastern 
Europe has hitherto been ruled.” Those Englishmen who expect 
something more from the British Foreign Office than a, brilliant 
criticism of foreign powers, will be curious to learn what Ganges 
Lord Salisbury is prepared to recommend, and how he proposes to 
effect them. Lord Derby’s reputation stood higher before the 
8th of April than it has done since. His administration of the 
Foreign Office had not been very successful. It had not shown that 
'•he felt the one possibility of a restoration of European confidence 
lay in taking Europe into council. But it was supposed that he 
saw his own way. His speech on the Queen’s Message implibd that 
his plan for avoiding a collision of nations consisted in keeping 
them employed in negotiations. It did not imply that he had 
decided in his own mind what changes, to use Lord Salisbury’s 
words, will be requisite in the treaties by which South-Eastern 
Europe has hitherto been ruled. But the materials for . judging 
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Lord Derby’s foreign administration are not yet sufficient. We do 
not oven know what was tho real cause of his resignation. He has 
told tho world that the calling out of the Reserves was not the 
sole, nor indeed the principal reason.” The real cause is to be found 
in some other propositions of the Government from which ho dis- 
sented. Till wo know on what parts of the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet Lord Derby took the initiative, and on what other part, as 
on the Vote of Credit, he assented under protest, it is vain to dis- 
tinguish between him and his fellow-ministers. 

The month has seen the tranquil acceptance by the more pros- 
perous classes of an additional twopence in the income-tax, and by 
the ardent advocates of war of increased taxation on their dogs and 
tobacco. As much interest may, perhaps, be inferred from the utter 
impossibility of awakening attention to matters of domestic import- 
ance. Mr. Fawcett’s criticisms on taxes which concern the health 
and comfoi't of many millions of Hindoos could scarcely stir a debate. 
For all this concentration of the public mind on one object there is 
but little compensation in the way of intellectual or moral exaltation. 
Tho very term “ concentration ” perhaps is too complimentary for u 
state of ieeling which is less of the nature of absorption in one interest 
than of distraction from other interests nearer* home. A nation 
often gains from having a wave of feeling pass over it, obliterating 
for the time the landmarks of ordinary cares and party lines. Such 
an emotion is certainly not tho unheroic temper in which the war 
party, while war and peace have been hanging in the balance, has 
been calculating that Russia, which has been in vain endeavouring 
to negotiate a loan, must be driven bankrupt by a second campaign 
and half her provinoes bo turned into a wilderness. The peril is equal 
from tho placid confidence that England, at all events, can suffer no 
fatal injury, into which those who have favoured the cause of peace 
have lately subsided. It is devoutly to be hoped that when Parlia- 
ment meets again next week tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer may be 
able to announce, not merely as he did on the 16th of last month, 
that ** nothing had happened to diminish tl' | chances of an arrange- 
ment,” but that the bases of an arrangement had been agreed upon. 
To go on month after month hanging on the morning’s telegrams 
to know whether it is to be peace or war, is too mucb for any 
nation’s nerves. We fear now not so much the tension of national • 
feeling os its relaxation. 


AprU 26M, IS78. 
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Jlte Talmud, By the liev. J. Baaclay. Murray. 

Select translations from the Mishna, illustrated by frADslations from the 
Gemara. 

The Evolution of Morality ^ being a HUtory of the Development of MortU 
Culture, By C. S. Wake. 2 vols. Triibner. 

An extensive and valuable collection of facts bearing on the important 
problem treated by the author. 

^ A }fistory of the t'hvrch of EnyUmd, By Richard Watson Dixon. 

. Smith, Elder k Go. 

An Anglo-Catholic view of the English Reformation, partly in reply to 
Mr. Froude. 

C/iiua : a History of the Laivs, Mannersj and Customs of the People, By 
John Henry Gray^ Archdeacon of Hong Kong. 2 vols. Macmillan k Co, 

Replete with information of every kind collected during a long residence. 
Illustrated by one hundred and forty pictures by native artists. 

y South Africa, By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

The comprehensive survey of a rapid, but not a hasty, visitor and 
observer. 

The Land of Bolivar; or, War^ Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela, JQg 
J. M. Spence. 2 vols. Low and Marston. 

A rather discursive narrative of a residence in Ycnczuola, chiefly remark- 
able for a detailed account of the ascent of a mountain, and a special 
appendix on the orchids indigenous to the country. • ^ 

trotthold Ephraim. Lessing: his Life and his Works, By Helen Zimmebn. 

Longmans. 

An admirably practical and symmetrical biography : ** nothing super- 
fluous an^ nothing wanting.*’ 

Lectures on the Labour Question, By Thomas Bbassey, M.P. Longmans. 

A collection of detached lectures on various aspects of the labour 
question, delivered at diflerent periods. 

Star-gazing: Past and Present, By J. Nobman Lockyeb. Macmillan A. Co. n 
A very complete treatise on eiy)erimental astronomy. 
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VEifmt Bivolutionnairc avant la Revolution. Par Felix Bogquain. 
Plon; Barthes and Lowell. 

An elaborate and interosting account of the causes which promoted the 
Revolution, and of the outbreaks of popular discontent which prefigured it 
and prepared the way for it during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. The author lays much stress on the influence of the Jesuits. 

Hiitoire de la Civifisation liellenique. Par C. Pnpparigo-poulo. Hachette ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 

An exposition of the continuity of Greek civilisation to the present day. 

I 

VArt russe. Par E. Viollet le Due. Morel ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A profusely and beautifully illustrated work, treating of the early history 
of Russian art, the sources from^which it has been derived, its period of 
fullest deve/opment, and its probable future. 

Lrs Caffim, Par «Tulk 3 Ouiffbey. Morgand and Paloct; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

An account of a family of sculptors and workers in bronze, connected^ 
more or loss with the French court from the palmy days of Louis XIV. until 
the Revolution. 

^ La Sainte-liarthclmy : I)raim hintorUiuv, Par Ci^ules de R£musat. 
Colmaun Levy ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A picture of the period thrown into a dramatic form, but not adapted or 
intended for representation. 

Ofxchichte FranJcreicJui. Von Kahl Hillkbband. Th. 1. Perthes ; 
Williams and Norgate. 

Comprises the first six years of the reign of Louis-Philippe. 

Schopenhauer' Leben. Von WilhelST Gwinneb. Brockhaus ; Eolekmann. 

A re-issue of the author's miniature biography of Schopenhauer with very 
extensive additions, contributing more to its substantial value than its 
literary merit. 

V 

Lehen dcs General Carl von Clauseivitz und der Frau Marie von Clausemiz. 
Von Earl Schwartz. 2 Biinde. Diimmlct.^ Williams and Norgate. 

Consists principally of Glausewitz’s copious and interesting correspond- 
ence with his wife during his absence from her on military service, the 
breaks being filled up wi& a connecting narrative by the editor.' 
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No. CXXXVIIL IIew Semes.— June 1, 1878. 

ON THE 131IEAD AND DBSLIKE OP SCIENCE. 

In the struggle of life with the facts of existence, Scionco is a bringer 
of aid ; iii the struggle of tlie soul with the in}'6tory of oxistenco, 
Sciciico is a bringer of light. As doctrine and discipline its bene- 
'ficence is far-reachiiig. Yet this latest-born of tho three great agoutis 
of civilisation — ^Religion, Common-Sense, and Science — ^is so little 
appreciated by the world at large that even men of culture may still 
be found who boast^of their indifference to it, while others regard it 
with a vague dread which expresses itself in a dislike, sometimes 
sharpened into hatred. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that tho growing demand for popular 
expositions of scientific results and the increasing diffusion of 
scientific inquiry point to a different conclusion. It is truo that there 
never was a time when Science was so popular. It is truo that every 
year tho attendance on lectures and the meetings of scientific associa- 
tions is larger. The tide is rising.. Tho inarch of Science is bit bj^ 
bit conquering even the provinces which most stubbornly refuse ; 
allegiance to it. But, meanwhile, among the obstacles it has to over- 
come are certain prejudices and misconceptions which are the grounds 
of a deep-seated dread. No better illustration can be given si the 
general suspicion and dislike of Science as Science than the great 
stress which is laid on the iniquity of Vivisection/’ iecauae experi- 
ments on animals are pursued for purely scientific purposes. The 
animating impulse of an effort to awaken a duo sympathy with 
animal suffering and check an inconsiderate infliction of it is one 
which so entirely commands my esteem, that I would willingly over- 
look the flagrant contradiction of people tolerating without a murmur 
the fact that yearly milliom of creatures are mutilated and tortured 
to give a few men pleasure, to make food more palatable, and 
domestic animals more tractable, yet are roused to fury by the fact 
that a few score creatures are mutilat^ (a smaller number tortiir^) *• 
to discover remedial agents and scientific truths. All the ptftn 
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inflicted for sport or other pleasure is condoned ; the pain inflicted 
for scientific ends is pronounced diabolical. Is it, therefore, not on 
account of the suffering inflicted, but on account of the scientific 
purpose, that Vivisection is to be reprobated? Ten thousand times 
the amount of suffering is disregarded if only its purpose bo not 
that of acquiring knowledge. And that this is so, is manifest in 
another case. Fo^ suffering may bo also inflicted on human beings, 

. and on li largo scale, without exciting any outcry, if the motive be 
commercial advantage. Not to mention wars undertaken to push 
commorco, let us only consider some industrial experiment which 
will certainly drive hundreds of families from their employment with 
starvation as the consequence ; yet the sufferings thus occasioned, if 
they excite pity, weigh so little against the prospect of the general 
good, thatll* the starving workmen revolt and destroy the machinery, 
the philanthroj)ist is ready to enforce on them the utmost rigour of 
the law. irerc the social benefit is allowed to override the individual 
injury. That is to say, an experiment w'hich has the prospect of 
enlarging wealth may inflict siiflering on men, women, and children ; ' 
but an experiment which has only the prospect of enlarging know’^ 
ledge must be forbidden if it inflict suffering on animals ! Obviously 
such a contradiction could not bo upheld if Science w^ero recognised 
as a social benefit. It is not so recognised. And one indication of 
this is the frcqiicnt accusation that physiologists are actuated by the 

selfish motive of acquiring reputation, not by the unselfish motive 
of benefiting mankind. I will not pause to discuss the question of 
motives, nor how far the selfish motive may further a social advan- 
tage ; I will only ask whether the motive of the industrial experi- 
menter is less selfish ? Unless Science were a soeial benefit, no one 
‘would ardently desire a scientific ipputation.^ 

Having indicated the existence of the dread and dislike of Science, 
let us now glance at the causes. 

Tho primary cause is a misconception of what Science is. No 
rationt^l being dreads and dislikes Knowledge. No one proclaims the 
superiority of Ignorance as a guide of conduct. Yet Science is 
simply Knowledge classified, sy6tematiscd,"iiade orderly, impersonal, * 
and exact, instead of being left unclassified, fragmentary, personal, 
and inexact. Auguste Comte colls it Common-Sense methodised 
and extended.” There is plenty of knowledge which is not exact, 
and of exact knowledge which is not methodised. There is plenty* 

(1) when ono observes thoso who believe Hospitals and Colleges to bo important 
institutions, ! socially beneficial, threatening to withdraw all support unless the 
teaohen openly declaro what they do not believe, namely, that vivisection for 
scientifib ends is unjustifiable, one is reminded of the recent outbreak of fanaticism on 
tho part of the Jains. This Hindoo sect has such a horror at the destruction of animal 
life that a group of tho most fervent murdered all the Mussulman butchers in the 
neighbourhood. 




of experience, which is personal and incapable of being comii^Vr: 
cated to others. Wanting the iUumination of many minds, this atom; ’ 
cannot do the work of Science, which is the experience of mmy ' 
enlarging the experience of each. If there is immense bexiefit in 
knowing what are the facts and the order of the physical world in 
which we live, and of the social world in which our higher life is 
lived, there is clearly a great advantage that this knowl^ga should 
be made orderly and communicable; and the dread of such an 
arrangement of knowledge is obviously irrational. Thus enlightened, 
we recognise in Science the delfberate effort to reduce the chaos of 
sensible experiences within the orderliness of ideal constructions, 
condensing multitudes of facts into simple laws — an effort which the 
Intellect acknowledges as a supreme duty, and which^onduct 
acknoT^edges as a guide. 

Another source of the dislike is the opposition of our native 
tendencies. Science is abstract, impersonal, whereas our experiences 
^ro concrete and personal. It is systematic, and systematisation is 
troublesome : our native indolence renders us impatient of labour, 
and our impatience leads us to prefer the. facile method of guemng to 
the difficult method of observing : wc have to be trained into the 
preference of observing what the facts are, instead of arguing as to 
what tho facts must be. Science, moreover, is greatly occupied with 
remote relations ; now to feel an interest in these wo must first have 
had them brought home ’’ to us. Knowledge springs from desire. 
It begins when prolonged stimulated by emotion, replaces 

the incurious animal stare at things ; and for this prolongation there 
is needed a sustaining motive. The sustaining motive of research is 
tho conviction of the vast increase of our power which Science 
creates. Measuring by a footrulc *and measuring by trigonometry 
may be taken* as types of Common Knowledge and Science: the 
result reached may in some particular case be the same, whichever 
method be used ; but the incomparable extent of tho second fnethod, 
which is applicable where the footrule cannot reach — ^which meifsares 
the heights of mountains and the distances of stars — ^funiishes the 
sustaining motive to the study of trigonometry. 

Science demands exactness, and this demand irritates the vulgar 
mind. The impatience with which your cook listens to your advice 
tjbiat she should measure and not guess the quantities (advice you can 
never get her to follow), is but the same movement which rouses your 
resistance when any One desires to test your opinions by weighing the 
evidence, or endeavours to show that your traditional beliefs rest on no 
verifiable observ|itions. Is not he who insists on evidence commonly 
sfyled ** a bore ” by all whose opinions have been adopted quite 
qpective of evidence ? Is it not pronounced narrow ’’ to hesitste^M > 
accepting wide conclusions without a keen appreciation of their 

3 H 2 
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The distaste for accuracy, and the impatience at any restriction of 
the divine right of judging without evidence, will disappear with 
the advance of knowledge ; and with this advance will also disappear 
certain mistaken pretensions of scientific men too ready to step 
beyond their own domain. It* is this which causes the distaste 
of artists, men o( letters, and moralists; and their opposition to the 
spread of scientific teaching. They do not oppose knowledge in 
the abstract, nor any particular knowledge ; what they resist is the 
idea that the conclusions reached in one department of inquiry are 
to dictate conclusions in another. *The artist is quite willing to 
accq)t the chemist’s methodised experience of chemical facts, but 
refuses to listen to the chemist theorising about Art. The moralist 
will accept from the physicist equations of light, and from the 
anatomist relations of structure ; but reserves to himself the right of 
deciding on a moral question. 

One must admit that in the inarticulate resistance of Sentiment 
and Common Sense against certain applications of scientific doc-^ 
trines there is often a justification. For example, there are me- 
chanical laws and equations which admirably explain the facts of 
motion, yet Sentiment is shocked at the attempt to explain Nature 
on mechanical principles only, and is sustained by Common Sense, 
which sees other facts besides facts of motion, and sees that Nature 
is not mechanical only. Again, when the stored-up wealth of sen- 
timents laboriously evolved in civilised life is set aside in favour of 
some analogy drawn from observed processes in the inorganic world, 
when the moral impulse to cherish tho weak and sickly is con- 
demned because Nature (which is no^ moral) cherishes the strong 
and pitilessly destroys the weak, Common Sense protests, and the 
protest helps to intensify the popular distrust of Science. Yet, in 
truth, the wiser heads among men of science arc equally alive to the 
mistake of such applications. 

What is to be understood by Science P It means, first, a general 
Methtd, or Logic of Search, applicable to all departments of know- 
ledge ; and secondly, a Doctrine, or body j^f truths and hypotheses, 
embracing thd results of search. In this second acceptation there^ 
are the particular sciences — such as Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Psychology, &c. — which are the special applications of the 
genered Method to special departments of knowledge ; an^ althouglt 
there is an interdependence of these sciences, each is restricted to its 
own class of facts, none can legislate for the others. But because the 
various branches of knowledge have been very unequally reduced to 
the exactness* and orderliness of Science, those which have been most 
successfully reduced have acquired the almost exclusive title; so 
that' ^ence is generally regarded as something apart — ^the peculiar 
sttidy of a particular class! Hence also the opinion that there is a 
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profound separation between the principles appUoable in the Ph jiidal 
Sciences and the principles applicable in the Moral Sciences, What 
has been the consequence P It has been that the Method whidi ui 
no longer rogard<^ as a rational procedure in dealing witlt the 
phenomena of Nature^ is followed without misgiving in dealing with 
the phenomena of Human Nature; and the supQmaturalism long 
banished from physical theories is still invoked in psychologioal and 
social theories. 

Of late years this has ceased to bo the universal error, though it 
still remains a widespread efror. We are slowly beginning to 
recognise that there may be a science of History, a science of Lan- 
guage, a science of Religion, and, in fact, that all knowledge may be 
systematised on a common Method. TShc facts of the ExtesRal Order, 
which yield a Cosmology, arc supplemented by the facts of the 
Internal Order, which yield a Psychology, and tho facts of the 
Social Order, which yield a Sociology. These are all comprised in 
Science. However imperfect tho second and third may be, in com- 
parison with tho first, tho greater complication of the phenomena 
does not warrant the introduction of another Logic of Search. The 
principles which have guided us successfully in tho first are to be 
followed in tho others. The three classes of facts are all facts of 
Experience, so far as they are known, and must all be tested, classi- 
fied, and systematised by the same rulee. 

This being so, wo can separate tlio rational from the irrational 
antagonism against Science. It is rational when protesting against 
the misplaced application of tho results reached in one department 
to problems belonging to a different department — for this is an 
ofienco against scientific Method. It is irrational when protesting 
against the rigorous application of Dne Logic to all inquiries. Thos6, 
therefore, who sneer at Science, and would obstruct its diffusion, are 
sneering against the effort to make all Knowledge systematic, and 
are obstructing the advance of civilisation. 

The notion, implied or expressed, of two Logics, two Metlkids of 
Search, two systems of explaining phenomena, the natural and the 
supernatural, is the foundation of the groat conflict between Science 
and Theology. And since in the majority of minds, Theology is 
identified with Religion, and Religion is of supreme importance to 
^ ^nan, it is natural that Science should be regarded with dread and 
dislike. Before proceeding to dissipate the confusions on this sub- 
ject, it will be needful to glance at the attitude of sincere theologians 
in our day, and at the reasons which justify to their minds the 
acceptance of scientific doctrines side by side with the’ acceptance of 
theological doctrines. It would be equally ungenerous and shorts 
sighted to suggest that a mind which is deeply impressed with' the' 
truth of certain theological opinions may not be also deeply impreisatiL 
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with the beneficence of Science in general, and the truth of scientific 
doctrines which do not directly embrace moral and religious ques- 
tions. We have too many conspicuous examples of men eminent in 
Science and sincere in their theological professions, not to admit 
that the mind can follow two Logics, and can accept both the natural 
and the supernatural^ explanations. Whether the mind ouffM to do 
so, is aqother question. Let no one therefore suspect me of a doubt 
as to the sincerity of theologians who proclaim that the sphere of 
Science is limited to the processes of the physical world, and may be 
frankly accepted in all that it tcadhes respecting such processes, 
without in the least involving the moral world, or in any way affect- 
ing the truths respecting that moral world which Theology derives 
from a SQprce independent ofi experience. Science, they say, syste- 
matises whatever experience reveals ; its test is Reason. Theology 
systematises what had been revealed from a higher source; its test is 
Faith. Between Reason and Faith there is an absolute demarca- 
tion ; and between Science, which relies on observation and induc- 
tion, and Theology, which relics on precept and intuition, there is 
no conflict. As the artist appeals to the chemist for a theory of 
salts, and to the mathematician for a theory of singular integrals, but 
declares both chemist and mathematician to have no voice in a theory 
of Art, so the theologian accepts the teaching of mathematician, 
physicist, chemist, and biologist, in their respective departments, but 
peremptorily excludes each and all from the supreme department of 
moral and religious duties founded on a theory of the relations of 
the world to its creator. 

Thus stated, one must admit a sufficient logical consistency in the 
present condition of compromise, and need suppose no kind of insin- 
cerity, no conscious equivocation in the acceptance of both the 
natural and the supernatural modes of explaining phenomena. Nor, 
indeed, could the fundamental inconsistency of such a compromise 
have been even recognised, until the quite modem extension of 
scientific method to moi^al questions had come to complete the dis- 
integrating effects of historical and phil^phical criticism applied to 
the Sacred Books on which Theology relied. In the earlier stages 
of development, although the natural explanation was adopted in 
reference to the most familiar experiences, and framed the rough 
theories of Common Sense for the habitual guidance of conduct, bot];|L^ 
in relation to the physical world and to society, the supernatural 
was adopted in reference to whatever was unusual and unseen ; and 
the wider range of this speculative method was due to the immensity 
of ignorance*. The slow progress of positive knowledge has more 
and inore enlarged the domain of natural explanation, more and 
more restricted the domam of the supernatural. Tet even now^the 
Nullity of ooltivated men regard the facts of human natuie^as ^y 
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partly explicable without aid drawn from the mpernftfaii^ ; 
refiistf as impiety, the attempt to assign natural causes in ex^m^ 
tion of moral relations. That is to say, there where the operation of 
natural causes escapes our penetration, supernatural causes ace in- 
voked. Just as to men ignorant of natural conditions thunder was 
the fury of the storm-demon, or an eclipse w^s God’s anger, so 
nowadays men ignorant of natural conditions interpret epyl^mios as 
^^visitations,” and regard ^'intuitions” as of divine origin. The 
inconsistency, then, of the acceptance of theological side by nde. 
with scientific principles, is •only a continuation of the primitive 
mental state, and must vanish urhen there is a general. conviction 
that Science is orderly Knowledge, and is co-extonsivo with Experi- . 
ence. If we can have no knowledge* transcending Expq];ipnce in the 
widest sense, and if Faith is the vision of things unknown — dealing 
with what transcends knowledge — then the conflict between Science 
and Theology is the conflict between Knowledge and Ignorance. 

Unless this be the character of Faith, I dispute the claim of The- 
ology to the exclusive possession of Faith as a principle of guidance. 
Science also has its Faith, and by it must all men to a great extent 
be guided. But the Faith of Theology and the Faith of Science are 
very difierent in .^heir credcutiah. The former is reliance on the 
truth of principles handed dovii by Tradition, of which no verifica- 
tion is possible, no examination permissible ; the latter is reliance on 
the truth of principles which have been sought and found by com- 
I^etent inquirers, tested incessantly by successive generations, are 
always open to verification in all their details, and always modifiable 
according to fresh experiences. We believe in the law of gravitation, 
though wo never opened the Principia, and could not, perhaps, 
understand it ; but we rely on those who can understand it, and who 
have found its teachings in harmony w'ith fact. We believe in the 
measurement of the velocity of light, though ignorant of the methods 
by which the velocity is measured. Wo trust those who have sought 
and found. If we distrust them, the search is open to us as 'flu them. 
The mariner trusts to the indications of the compass without pretend- 
ing to know how these indications were discovered,*but assured by 
constant experience that they guide the ship safely. That also is 
Faith. 

But if *the mental attitude is one of the same obedience as the 
Theological Faith, its justification is different. Its credentials are 
conformity with experience. Those of Theology, are the statements 
of the Sacred Books : the Yedas, Zendavesta, Bible, Koran. The 
statements therein made concerning the divine nature, its relations . 
with the human, and the providential government of the wpridf- 
aro not open to the verification of Experience, for they weiu iiM 
^sought and found in Experience. If we ask for their cretotiaii^W 
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are told that they are of divine origin. If wo ask for evidence of 
this divino origin, we are referred to Ilistory or to our Moral Con- 
sciousness. Tradition has handed down these statements through 
successive generations ; yet if wo ask, as we ought to ask, how the 
tradition itself originated, we are brought face to face with this two- 
fold difficulty : we cannot recognise that those who first promulgated 
the statements ha^L any better means of knowing the truth than we have; 
and we are struck with the fact that the statements thus handed 
down by tradition do not agree. That of the Hindoos is not that of 
the Jews ; the Persians reject the traditions of both. 

Modem historic criticism has made such havoc with the historical 
pretensioiiH^ tliat theologians arc now throwing oil the emphasis on 
Moral Consciousness. The doctrine of our Sacred Books is said to be 
unequivocaliy ratified by our intuitions : we feel their truth, and 
we see in their moral influcnco on mankind the verification of their 
divino origin. But here again the scientific method, which applied 
to the historical evidence has shattered its claim, applied to the 
ovidenco of Moral Consciousness is equally destructive. Psychology*' 
not only enlightens us as to the genesis of the intuitions, but in a 
comparison with other nations and the earlier stages of human 
development, shows how they vary. If the intujtions of the savage 
are not those of the civilised, if precepts which the Hindoo feels 
to be divino are opposed to precepts which the Chinese, the Jew, 
the Mohammedan, and the Christian feel to be divine, we need a 
criterion beyond these varying standards. 

There is a widespread superstition which regards W'hatever is 
innate, or otherwise unexplained, as of u higher authority and diviner 
sanction than what is acquired through individual experience or is 
explicable on known laws. Our religious instincts are appealed to, 
as if Instinct were the infallible guide in conduct; although a 
moment’s reflection will show that it is the great aim of civilisation 
to correct and repress many instincts. If the developed music of 
our do^ is of a higher order and more adapted to our sensibilities 
than the music of the Middle Ages ; if our theories of natural phe- 
nomena are of 4i higher order and approlfmate more nearly to the 
truth than the corresponding theories of Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus, why should our theories of moral phenomena be deemed 
inferior to those of Judaism or the Councils? Is the^Qursery 
sohool of riper wisdom than the laboratory P 
JSo much as to Method ; now as to results. The Sacred Books of 
all theologies claim to expound a theor}’' of the universe and a theory 
of human life and destiny. Their theories of the universe, both as 
general cox^oeptions and particular explanations, ore in such flagrant 
oontradiotiou with the teachings of Science, that nowadays no one 
who is'worth a moment's consideration seeks astronomical, geological, 
or physiological explanations in the Sacred Books. There has arisen 
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the assertion that the Sacred Books were never intended to 
man scientific truths, but only to teach him his duties. The anasrer 
is twofold : first, that man’s duties are comprised among scienrifte 
truths : secondly, that the Books do teach, not scientific truths, bnt 
doctrines which science shows to bo erroneous. We ask, therefore, if 
their dicta are proved to be erroneous on points where the control of 
observation is possible, what authority can they claim pn points 
beyond all such verification P If their astronomical, geological, and 
biological statements are false, why are wo to believe their state- 
ments respecting tlic origin o^the universe, the laws of its evolution, 
the nature of mun, and the conduct of man P 

The escape from this dilemma whieh is attempted by giving 
up the physical world to Science, o'cscrving the morj^^ world, for 
Theology', is only a temporary escape. Let it bo granted that the 
authority of the Sacred Books refers solely to the phenomena of 
Human Nature in the double aspect of the relations of Man to God 
and his relations to Society. If they contain explicit statements 
* which arc at variance with our moral culture — such as that God is 
^'jealous” and vindictive,” or that sinners will bo consigned to 
everlasting torment — they must havo some other guarantee of their 
truth than tho rati$cation of Moral Consciousness, since that rejects 
them ; and if they contain statements respecting man’s nature which 
are at variance with experience when they can be verified, how shall 
wo accept their authority wdicn tho statements are beyond verifica- 
tion P 

When the statements are ratified by experience and moral culture, 
Theology can give these no extra sanction ; when they are not so 
ratified, Theology cannot make them acceptable. By way of illus- 
tration of the conflict between Scionco and Theology, in their expla- 
nations of human phenomena, with tho precepts which are founded 
upon each, let us take the case of Disease. 

Very little is accurately known of its causes ; but whatever they are. 
Science, recognising Disease as the result of some disturbaried^of the 
organic functions, seeks tho unknown causes in the known properties 
of the substances composing the organism. Theology, which uni- 
formly explains the unknown by the unknown, invokes a super- 
natural cause for this natural effect. It declares that God sends 
diseases ad chastisements and lessons. Nor is this declaration with- 
drawn when common senso objects that the chastisement is often an 
injustice and the lesson an enigma. The innocent are seen to suffer 
even more than the guilty, and no one knows why they suffer ; no 
one con regard the punishment of the child for the sin of its father 
08 in agreement with human justice. But you say '^all men^aTb ; 
guilty ”P Then why are not all punished? And why are'^^ 
mals and plants also afflicted with diseases P Have they, Ibd 
burden of Adam’s disobedience P There was a time when 
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explanations reconciled the doctrine with observation ; but nowadays 
cultivated minds shrink from the conception of imputed sin ’’ as a 
rational explanation of human and animal suffering. 

In applauding this progress we must also point out the logical 
inconsistency of those who maintain the absolute authority of the 
Texts of which such conceptions are the necessary applications. 
Theology maintains its doctrine even when theologians set aside the 
practice which that doctrine ordains. To claim absolute submission 
to the physician's formulas, and yet reful^e to follow his prescriptions, 
is surely irrational ? Yet this is the case nowadays. When the 
supernatural theory of Disease was undisturbed by positive know- 
ledge, prayers and incantations were the remedies in vogue ; but now 
even those^ wlio will not ack/iowledge the theory to bo an anti- 
quated error practically disavow it, for they replace prayers and 
ineantations by drugs and diet. Only the small sect calfed The 
Peculiar People " trust entirely to prayer ; and Christian magistrates 
are so outraged at this trust that they punish it as a crime ! In vain 
are epidemics declared to be visitations, in vain are books writterf 
with such titles as Ood in Dinease; the practical sense of the nation 
decides that Cholera or Cattle Plague are not to punish landlords 
and farmers for the scepticism of a few spcculatiye minds, and hence 
that we had better seek to avert them by a course of treatment 
and ‘‘ an order in council," than by pulpit eloquence and a day of 
humiliation." 

I have taken the case of Disease because it is less open to the 
ambiguities and difficulties which beset a moral problem, but a 
similar discrepancy might be pointed out between the theological 
precepts and the moral practices. Here, as eveiywhcre, it is patent 
that as knowledge advances. Theology loses its hold ; and Morality, 
instead of remaining stationary like Theology, advances with an 
enlarging insight into the healthy conditions of human relations. 
Science is often taunted with its imperfections and its inability to 
explain the mysteries of life. Imperfect it is, and that is why we 
should all strive to make it less so. llysteries will doubtless for 
ever encompass us. But Science may answer the taunt by challeng- 
ing Theology to show that its explanation of the mysteries has any 
.claim to our acceptance. The question is not whether an explana- 
tion can be given, but whether the given explanatioh has anjr ^ 
verifiable evidence. Kant has truly said that now Criticism has** 
'taken dts place among the disintegratory agencies, no system can 
pretend to escape its jurisdiction. The Church has it texts, and has 
ded&d once for all what meaning these texts must bear. But the 
oritioisni of scientific method asks for the evidence which can prove 
these texts to be of divine origin, and the evidence which can prove 
these mteipretations to be in agreement with fact. In both reGfpeCts 
the aiiawer is unequivocal. There is no evidence to prove the texts. 
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The interpretations are discordant with experienoe. Thus tho 
Oatholio who accepts Galileo and Newton most give up the texti^ OF 
take the first step towards Protestantism, which asserts the right of 
interpreting the texts according to private judgment And the 
Protestant who assorts this right of interpretation, and forsakes the 
literal moaning of the texts, has taken a step towards Bationalism, 
and implicitly disavowed the authority of the texts, since what he 
obeys is not their teaching, but the teaching of tho culture of his 
day and sect. The nationalist, in turn, has taken a step towards the 
scientific position; ho regards tho texts as symbols of an earlier 
stage of culture, which need the interpretation of our present cul- 
ture ; and when he learns — as easily he may learn — ^that all the 
facts of tho moral world are to be ^vostfgated and systematised on 
the same principles as tho facts of the physical world, setting aside 
in the oho as in the other all supernatural and metompirical con- 
ceptions, because those cannot enter into the framework of Know- 
Icdge, ho will learn that Science, in the true meaning of the term, 
embraces Nature and Human Nature, and moreover that it expresses 
what is Icnotcn of both, w*horeas Theology is only ** the &lse persua- 
sion of knowledge.*' 

Many readers pay vehemently deny tho assertion just made. 
They will maintain tho validity of theological explanations, all the 
moro because, persisting in tho old confusion of Theology with 
Beligion, they refuse to acknowledge that a scienco of Nature and 
Human Nature, if truly expressing the facts, must be a better 
foundation for Beligion than a Theology which untruly expresses 
those facts. The whole contest lies between tho two modes of 
explanation and the results reached by such modes. I accept the 
appeal to History. This shows^how in . proportion as knowledge 
became exact and orderly in each department of inquiry, the super- 
natural and metempirical explanations were silently withdntwn in 
favour of natural and experiential explanations. Nowadays, among 
the cultivated minds of Europe, it is only in tho less-explorbdcegioiis 
of research, where argument is made to do duty for observation, that 
the supernatural and metempirical explanations hold their ground. 
When Science has fairly mastered the principles of moral relations 
as it has mastered the principles of physical relations, all Knowledge 
will be idcoiporated in a homogeneous doctrino rivalling that of the 
old theologies in its comprehensiveness, and surpassing it in the 
authority of its credentials. ** Christian Ethics ” will then no longer 
mean Ethics founded on the principles of Christian Theology, but on 
the principles expressing the social relations and duties of man in 
Christianised society. Then, and not till then, will the conflict 
between Theology and Science finally cease ; then, and not tillthtOf 
will the dread and dislike of Science disappear. * 

George Henry Lawaa. 
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As thcro is somg reason to hope that this remarkable man will 
visit England in the course of the present year, and as few English- 
men have any very clear notions about him, it may perhaps not be 
amiss to put together a sketch of his life and writings. 

Most people are aware that he is the most prominent of Spanish 
republicans, that ho is a great orator, and was for a short time 
invested with dictatorial powers; but not many have realised that 
he, is extrepiely unlike most of the distinguished republicans about 
whom they have hoard — so unlike as almost to mark the end of an 
old and the commencement of a new epoch. 

TSlo ono can road many pages of his writings without finding out 
that he is a democrat of the democrats, the mortal enemy of kings^ 
and aristocracies and priests. In the world of which he dreams, and 
for the advent of which he steadily labours, thcro will be none of 
these things. lie has ever before him the vision of a time — 

r 

** When the Monarch and tho Anarch alike shall pass away, 

And the morn shall break and man awako, in tho light of a fairer day.*’ 

But towards this consummation ho will only work, at least in this 
his maturcr phase, by peaceful methods. Whatever may have been 
the case earlier in his life, he is now convinced that spasmodic 
efforts, street-fighting, barricades, and scaffolds do not help on but 
retard the transformation to which, as ho holds, all things are 
tending in this old Europe of ours. 

** No cause loses so much,’’ he says in one of his latest books, ** by 
violence and excesses, os tho party which represents Liberty and 
Right. A stain of blood is not visible upon the purple of Ungs ; 
but it 4s* only too visible on the immaculate banner of William Tell 
and of Washington.” ^ 

This way of thinking ho has succeeded to a great extent, it would 
seem, in making that of his party. And one hears, while moving 
about in Spain, the echoes of his moderate counsels coming back 
from many quarters. ** It is you whom we should imitate in your 
political methods,” said to me a prominent partisan of Ifcfior 
Oastelar’s at Valencia last autumn ; you English understand the 
art of political progress.” 

We English* must not, however, make to ourselves any illusions. 
Sefior Oastelar will wait long and patiently ; he will rely only upon 
the written and spoken word ; but Delen^ est Oarthago ” is his 
message to aU that is not republican. 
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It is bis very moderation tbat makes him moat formidable te all 
those who think that kings and aristocracies and priests wiU be 
essential to human well-being through all the future. The coarse 
and raging iconoclastj who flies in the face of histor}” and denounces 
the most cherished recollections of a nation — 

** Scares off his clients and bawls down his cause ; *’ 

but it is more difiicult to deal with one who allows, to the fullest 
extent, all that reasonable persons can claim for kings and aristo- 
cracies and priests in the past^ who meets panegyrics upon them by 
saying — That is all true enough, but” 

The old order changeth, 3 *lolding placo to new, 

And God iulfih himself in laany wa 3 ’ 8 .*’ 

It is u good deal easier, for those who wish to stand on the old 
paths, to answer the regulation democrat of the Continent, who 
believes that the world was created, for all practical purposes, in 
*4789, that Christianity in general, and the Catholic Church in 
particular, were more devices of the powerful to gull tho weak, than to 
find arguments equally available against an orator who intersperses 
his most powerful denunciations of the connection between Church 
and State with sucli passages as tlio following, which occurs in a 
grand speech delivered in tho Cortes of 1876, in favour of perfect 
religious freedom : — 

** I, gentlemen, although 1 belong to tho party of philosophy, of domoonoy, 
of liberty, have boon a pilgrim amongst tho valleys of Umbria at tho monastery 
of Assisi ; 1 have seemed to hoar, amongst the sculptures in tho transept of the 
Cathedral of Toledo, tho To Dcum sung for the victory of Navas do Tolosa. 1 
have behold, seated in tho gardens of ^llust, on tho stones of tho ruins, in the 
shade of tho cypresses, the sun go dowd like a consecrated wafer behind t&o 
Basilica of St. Fetor. I have descended into tho Catacombs, and have touched, 
in the darkness, tho stones graven with religious symbols by the hand of (he 
martyrs; and if I am not capable of shoring, I am at least capable of under- 
btancQng and admiring your faith.” , ^ 

But while Sciior Costelar is distinguished from the old-fashioned 
democrat by his perfect fairness to the past, ho is distinguished from 
most if not from all the statesmen of Europe who Imve already 
attained positions of supreme eminence in their respeotive countries 
not only by his youth but by having grown up under the influences 
'^of the new time. M. Dufauro, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaoonsfleld, 
Prince Bismarck, Prince Gortchakoff, and indeed every European 
statesman who has been at the very head of affairs, were reared in a 
world totally different from that in which we now live. The in- 
fluences whi^ moulded them were very various, but they were alike 
in this, th^ were not those which have most shaped the thoughts of 
the men who are now in middle life. I shall have to return to tkia 
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feature in Seiior Castelar before I have don^ but for the present it is 
enough just to notice it, and I will now proceed to give a brief account 
of his history and to call attention to his principal works. 

Emilio Castelar was bom at Cadiz on the 8th of September, 1832. 
His father was a mercantile man and a strong Liberal, who had 
officiated os commjpdant of the National Militia and as Secretary to 
the Bevq^utionary Junta of Cadiz at the time of the entry of the 
Duke of Angoul^me. Ho died, however, when his son was not 
quite seven years old, and his 'widow having soon after transferred 
her residence from Andalucia to Muitia, it is that somewhat back- 
ward province that has a right to claim the honour of having educated 
the most brilliant of living Spaniards. 

]^e was,b{ 0 ught up at Elda, a village not very far from the famous 
Elche — ^Elche of the Palms — and his latest works still bear traces of 
his affection for the Murcian landscape, which it may bo observed 
in passing is as unlike that which Lewis has sung in his Spanish 
Exile ” as sun and rock can make it. ^ 

From Elda young Castelar passed to Alicante to continue his 
studies in that provincial capital. Here ho remained till he was 
sixteen, a studious boy with little inclination for the ordinary amuse- 
ments of youth, fond of the classics, passionately r.ttachcd to history, 
and giving early proof of imagination and literary power. Li 
October, 1848, he went to Madrid, whero he spent six years, attract- 
ing great attention by his splendid abilities, and beginning to try 
his wings in newspapers and reviews. His biographers mention as 
amongst his more successful performances certain articles which 
appeared in the Eco Unhmitario, a novel called Ernesto, &c., &c. 

His political debut was made in 1854. That year, famous in 
Europe for the invasion of the Crimea, is famous in what some one 
called that portion of Africfi. which begins with the Pyrenees for 
one of its numerous revolutions. In the month of June, the Court 
having become, as it periodically did daring the reign of Queen 
Isabella, wicked over much, a military insurrection broke out. As 
the present writer has said elsewhere — ,, ^ 

** The last months of 18o3 and the first of 18o4 passed uneasily. Every day 
the scandals of the Court ^id of the Ministry became more flagrant, and the 
measures of repression more severe. Genor^ after general was ^ ent out of 
Madrid, and the persecutions of the Government be it observed, not on the ^ 
ProgxesiBtas, who were keeping quite aloof from public affurs, but upon all the 
BeotUms^of the Moderado party, except the immediate followers of Sortoiius. 
Aeousationfl of the grossest pecuniary corruption against many persons in hi^, 
•places were bruited about and almost universally believed. The crisis came in 
June, 1854 . *Will you not come with usP’ cried General Dulce to the 
MiuM^ of War, as ho rode in the grey of the morning out of Madrid, to try, 
aa wa^ Imposed, a new cavalry saddle. '1 should like nothing better,’ 
ahsweii^ Gweral Blasw, * but I am too busy.* In a flaw hours it was known 
tbft Dulce had' been joined by O’Donnell, and that the long-ejqpected revolt 
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bid biokea oat. An indeoisbe action took idaoo between the Qiieeii*i impe 
and the revoltod generals at VkalTaro, whence the name Yioalvarist* whiobm 
now very generally given to the followers of O’Bonnell ; cmd that commsader 
issued a proclamation at Mansanares, explaining that the pfonttnrtomstifo wee 
made in favour of constitutional government and of morality. Up to this po int 
tho rising, it cannot bo too distinctly understood, was a Moderado rising, and 
Narvaez himself, as afterwards appeared, was deeply implicated in the oon« 
spiracy,. But on tho 17th of July tho whole aspect of afSurs changed. An 
tmeute took place in Madrid, and tho revolt of O'Donnell was swallowpd up in 
a revolution. After a very agitated period things began to settle down. The 
Moderado r^tjme of eleven years was fairly at an end, and the Queen, with the 
Counts of Lucona and Luchana, O’Donnell and Espartoro, was awaiting the 
meeting of a constituent Cortes.’’^ 

In the midst of this period of suspense, on the 22nd of September^ 
a gloat electoral meeting was announced to be held in the Teatro del* 
Oriento at Madrid, and to this Senor fiastelar wont, appdehtly by* a 
kind of accident. After many orators had spoken, and when alre^y 
the audience was getting tired, ho rose to address it. An ^6* 
witness has described the electric efiect which ho produced, 
assemblage was dispersing, annoyed at being addressed by a new 
speaker ut so late an hour. Before, however, ho had uttered many 
sentences, a few began to hesitate and to call hush I ’’—-then 
gradually the mass became agitated and moved by enthusiasm, till at 
last it hurst into a perfect frenzy of applause. In an hour the 
hardly known young democrat had become a celebrity. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of his speech wore printed, and tho Liberal 
papers fought for his co-oporation. 

8oon after this he further increased his reputation by several 
speeches made in defence of various newspapers which had been 
prosecuted for political articles. In one of these bo, with rare 
prescience as well as admirable oratorical power, defended the idegt 
of a free and united Italy, which was then only beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of men, as ho with justifiablo pride told an Italian 
audience at a great dinner given to him in Borne, in a speech which 
has been republished in his Itecuerdoa de Tfaha, of which I Bhall|haYe 
to speak further on. 

About this samo time, too, ho road a discourso for. his doctoral 
degree upon Lucan, who, himself an Andalusian, and of a genius not 
wholly alien, on one side, to that of his critic or panegyrist, formed 
an admirable subject for such a performance. 

^ Sciior Castelar’s first book, however, of any considerable size, was 
the re-publication of a series of lectures delivered at the kfadrid 
Ateneo, on Civilisation during the First Five Centuries of Chris- 
tianity.’’ Of courso no one would expect to find in the lectures of a * 
professor who was still in the earlier twenties a work of original 
research or of balanced judgment, and this in truth is neither ;• but* 

(1) SMiiB Siaropion FolUict, Edinborgli: Edmonston and Bopglua » 
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it is written with a great deal of knowledge and with a rare amount 
of vigour and eloquence. It is difficult to lay it down, even for one 
who does not agree with the views set forth — as indeed for that 
matter no one well could, seeing that the views which are set forth 
in the earlier lectures are by no means those which inspired the later 
ones. When Sefior Castelar began his course at the Ateneo he was 
not far from the standpoint of Ozanain — was in fact a Liberal 
Oatholic*; when he came to the end he was climbing the hurdles 
and already half-way out of the orthodox fold. 

The first four volumes and part o4 the fifth are occupied by the 
reprinted lectures, but the second and larger half of the last is 
formed of articles and letters in reply to or in defence of the leading 
thoughts of the book, the firsj of which is that Christianity repre- 
sents the religious ideas of modern democracy, the second that the 
Church should have nothing to do with the civil power. 

The keynote of the whole is struck by a sentence in the last 
lecture of all : — 

# 

am convinced that without roliglous liberty thoro can only be fanatics 
and hypocrites, without the liberty of teaching there can only bo obscure oracles 
or immovable sophists, without political liberty there can only be tyrants and 
slaves, without economical liberty thoro can only bo those who use others for 
their own puiposos and those who aro so used.” 

These are admirable opinions, but the merit of the work lies not 
in its learning, in which I doubt not that a competent critic would 
pick many holes, not in a maturity of thought to which it has no 
pretensions, but in the rushing splendour of its rhetoric. I will 
quote only two passages, which are very much like all the rest in 
their merits and defects, the one as an example of Seilor Castelar’s 
ybuthful eloquence when ho had his Pegasus well in hand ; the other 
os a specimen of it when the animal had fairly token the bit in its 
teeth and run away with its rider. 

Here is the first : — 

< ‘ 

“As a wave passes over another wave, as a new leaf comes forth upon the 
naked branch, as new stars shino forth in tbe^ ibmonsity of the heavens, so do 
new generations* awako to life and change the scene of the world, and raise 
altars to tho ideas for which thoir fathom raised scaffolds, and convert the 
victims of yesterday into priests, and open tho fancy to the breath of new illu- 
sions, tho sentiment to Ihe love of now hopes, the spirit to the ikith in new 
ideas; and each age says to the previous age, Got thee gone for that thou pre-^ 
ventest me seeing the sun of truth. Get theo gone, said Christianity to 
IPaganism, and Paganism disappeared. Get thee gone, said the barbarians to 
Borne, and Borne fell. Get you gone, said the feudal chivalry armed with their 
lanoss to the last dudows of empire on the broken walls of Borne, and thejr 
went^ with^ Theodoric, and Justinian, and Charles the Great. Get thee gone, 
said the kings to feudalism, and the costlos were blown up with gunpowder. 
Get thee gone, philosophy kept saying, from the days of Al^lard to the days of 
Dspoitrles, and f^th returned to heaven. Get thee gone, said the Benaisaance 
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to tlid Middle Age, aadoTer the penitent vngiiui el Giotto and Fia Aageliee 
loee the viiginB of Bapha^, with the anile of Oreeoe upon their lipOt Gfetthee 
gone, aaid the jniiaoonaulii from the royal law conxta to the poUtioal pdwee 
of the F6pe, and that power frll into min. Get thee gone, aaid tiie middle daii 
to abadlate monarchy, and the ehaolute kinga passed away on the winga of the 
roTolationary huziicane." 

And here is the second : — , 

*< From each of the centuries through which huxnanity has lived there rises 
an everlasting hymn, which like the o^oes of the organ beneath the vaults of a 
Gotbio cathe£nl inspires a strong religious sentiment. Bless with me» gentle- 
men, bless with me all the ages, dust as in the great laboratory of nature 
our body is formed out of all the substances of the earth, so in the 
great laboratory of history our inteUect is formed out of all the ideas of the 
centuries. Bless them then v ith me, gentlemen ; bless all the centuries ; bless 
the prehistoric agob, for they were your cradle ; bless the tribes, jsn they w^ 
your mothers ; bless theocracy’, in ^at it made secure the first religious senti- 
ment in the human heart; bless the heroic peoples and the labouring peoples, 
in that the first mode you lords of society, and the second lords of nature ; bless 
the philosophers, in that they opened your reason to the infinite, and made you 
hear in your spirit the voice of conscience ; bless the conquerors, in that they 
Vith their swords blotted out frontiers and united races ; bless the first century, 
because it was the century in which human unity cemented by war, and divine 
unity cemented by revelation, gave each other an immortal embrace in the 
bosom of your spirit; bless the second century, because it turned aU ideas into 
that law which still ga§.rds the paradise of your hearth.** 

And so all the centuries got blessed one after another in this 
modem Song of the Three Children, which may well raise a smile on 
the countenance of the reader who studios it calmly, but which was 
received with the frenetic applause” which usually greets Sefior 
Castelar when his genius, overmastering both him and his audience^ 
hurries them off into space on a«whirlwind of startling thoughts and 
gorgeous words. 

To tell the reader who has accompanied me through these extraoto 
that he is making acquaintance with one of the most diffuse of writers, 
is to tell him that the sun shines at noon. Sefior Castelar’s diffuseness 
will, however, seldom weary those who make acquaintance wit];L him 
in Spanish. As soon would they be likely to weary of a southern 
spring and its divine abundance. It would be impossible to imagine 
a stronger contrast than that which is presented by his style and 
that of another Spaniard of whom I said something a few months ago 
in the pages of this Remew. While Balthasar Ghncian, who as a 
^^tylist is Oastelar’s hite noire^ tortures himself to put, as Joubert would 
have said, a paragraph into a sentence, and a sentence into a jhrase, 
and a phrase into a word, Castelar places no more constraint upon 
his writing than the nightingale does upon her song. His books 
are one long cascade of images and ideas, repeating themselves 
doubtless not unfrequently like the stars Snd flowers of his 
countryman Calderon, but usually with a certain difference, whi(^ 
TOL. xxin. K.8. 8 1 
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jfreveaatB our liaTingafiBilixig of iatiety. Not butthat bo stips eveiy 
sow asd then into strange faults of taste, as when he desoiibes his 
pen as the condensation of the electricity of his soul upon a point 
of steel ; ” but he knows how to put his readers upon su<di godd 
terms with him that they only laugh and like him the better for 
such eccentricities. I would by no means, however, advise any one 
to try the experiment of reading any great amount of him in 
English.* The only one of his works which I have come across in 
our tongue is far from attractive reading. It is a volume com- 
posed of a long essay on Byron, and some minor papers ; but Seiior 
Oastelar, with all respect to him, knows next to nothing of Byron, 
and what ho has to say about him appears in an English dross so 
fadep that it it is almost certain to give the reader a totally wrong 
impression the man. I haVe been met, indeed, when I spoke 
admiringly of him in this country, by the question, But did he pot 
write that paper about Byron which was^^ranslated in 1875 P ’’ and 
have had to reply with confusion of face, It is too true.” Even in 
that paper, however, there arc notable things, as, for example, thc^ 
following : — 

** 1 love equally liberty and equality. I cannot conceive them separated. 1 
believe them to be not conditions but essentials of justice. But separate them, 
and compel mo to choose, and I tnko liberty. In Franca there is more equality 
than in England. In England thero is more liberty than in Franco. I decide 
for England.*’ 

It must have boon a pure accident which directed the translator to 
a work so unworthy of her powers*; and to translate some of the 
better speeches of Scfior Castelar, or portions of his book upon Italy, 
would bo so good a deed, that I cannot help hoping she may turn her 
attention in that direction. 

• To return, however, to.tho “Lectures.” The whole tendency of the 
book is democratic, but it is not primarily political at all. Seiior 
Oastelar’s first purely political work was, so far as I am aware, his 
Formula del Progreeo, 

This little treatise is a sort of manual of democratic principles 
divided into some twenty chapters, in wUch Seiior Castelar reviews 
the opinions and history of the Old Abiolutists, of their successors, 
the Neo-Cath(dics, whose ideas are entirely different from and far 
less liberal than those of the fraction of French politicians who have 
been sometimes known by that name, of the Moderado oiP Conserva- 
tive, the Union Liberal (shall we say Conservative Liberal, or liberal^ 
Conservative P), and of the Progresista parties. 

AfteM^ribing the great achievements of this last political oon- 
neotiw, he shows how, in his opinion, it became in 1837 false to its 
origi||jm convictions, and made the formation of a democratic party 
a necessity. He then states with Us usual dearness, and illustrates 
usual skill, the ideas of that new party. 
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ikniv«^at ^ «nd of ^ nmgr wd <iqpo> ai i « » Bofct ftwWto 
•uiiiB op hio conohuioDs in a wnt of opiiogii^ nrbioli oonltiMlilin 
following taUe of ihe Ideas whioh he dsfenda in the Ftrmikt M 
Aognto i — * ♦ 

1 . Bight as Che of the flovoraignty of flw people. 3. Ilq;aali(|yefpelUM|. 

rights for all dtisene. 3. liberty of the press, i. liberty of aasoditioa far all 
the ends of human aotiTity. 3. UniTersal snflriige. 6. ^^jury. 7. Bsriola* 
bility of the domestic heai^ and of the person. 8. AdministratiTe deosnMii* 
sation. 9. Independence within their defined spheres of the mnniiftpidt^ aisl 
the proTince. 10. Inemovability of public officers. 11. “ impM ttaiqitSe*’ 

12. Abolition of monopolies and of all indzreot taxes. 13. laber^ of 
14. Liberty of credit, lo. Equal consideration and respect for aU maoilbttb- 
tions of the human spirit. 16. Elevation of all classes and of all oitiMUl tO 
public life. 17. Abolition of the punishment of death. 18. Abolitimi of te 
conscription, makinpr the service of arms a true profession for the aol^erp «• 
for the officer. 19. Abolition of all exceptional privileges aqd j^uiadiolips. 
20. The consecration, in a word, of human responsibility with a& its rights sad 
all its faculties. 

Against tho great majfiUty of these principles^ as explained 
Sefior Castelar, few sincere and strong Liberals in this country would 
have much to advance. 

As to the fifth, they would probably ask whether a country so 
ignorant as Spain is really fit for universal sufirage ? 

The eleventh tl^y would regard as a ** pious wish ; '' and while 
entirely agreeing with tho latter part of tho twelfth, they would be 
content to approach its realisation by very gradual stops. 

Scilor* Castelar must, one would think, havo been led by the 
horrors of Alcoy and Cartagena to reconsider the seventeent|i; while 
with regard to the eighteenth it is to be feared, from some of his 
later utterances, that ho is a convert to a system far more hateful 
even than the conscription — the system of universal military service^ 

While, however, there are mai^r detail^ in the book to which 
ception might be taken, it was, at the time when it was written^ as 
well as in 1870 , when it was republished, calculated to do mudi 
good. It is free from any vestige of hostility to property, of social, 
envy, or, indeed, of any of those evil passions which are go often 
associated with democracy, and it is most emphatic in its denuncia^ 
tion of one of the worst heresies which foreign Liberals have 
inherited from an unhappy past — a desire to exalt the State at the 
expense of the just rights of the individual. 

Whed he wrote it, Scilor Castelar was a fervent though an ex- 
tremely liberal Catholic. He has seen reason 'to alter his views now, 
but his change of Ireligious opinion has left his political ideas just 
where they were. On the whole, we think that every fitir-minded 
Liberal wffl admit the Formula del Brogreeo to bo the work of an 
able and virtuous if somewhat enthusiastio mind. Its faults aw 
only those of five-and-tweniy. m 

The publication of the Formula del Frogreeoled to a vioklllkeittir 

8i2 
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troyersy in tlie Madrid press, all sections of opinion joining in the 
fray. Oonspicnous amongst the combatants on the anti-democratic 
side were Carlos Bnhip and Oampoamor, a poet whose name is, we 
suspect, hardly more known in London than it is in Bokhara, bift 
who deserves better treatment at onr hands. The first of these, a 
personal friend of Gastelaris, attacked, from the Progresista point of 
view, chiefly the fiindamental doctrines of the book ; while the second, 
from the Moderado point of view, appears to have made a personal 
attack upon its author. Seuor Castelar replied to both ; in a calm 
philosophical tone to Rubio, and somewhat more sharply to 0am- 
poamor, whom he treats as a typical doctrinaire, using that phrase, 
of course, not as it is often used by ignorant persons in England, as 
a term of abuse for any politician who rises above mere clap-trap and 
empiricism^ but as the designatibn of a particular school of thinkers, 
the school which, in the words of Sefior Castelar, ** had Guizot tot 
its pontiff. Cousin for its priest, Yillemain for its oracle in the 
University, and Louis Philippe for its God.’^ 

These controversial writings, with some pieces by other com- 
batants on the same side of the question, are bound up in a volume 
called the Defenaa de la Formula del Progreso, and to them are added 
a democratic catechism explaining, expanding, illustrating, and 
enforcing the ideas briefly set forth in the table wbich 1 have given 
above. The democratic catechism is probably the only thing in this 
volume which would have any interest for those who are not very 
well acquainted with the recent history of Spain. 

By this time Seiior Castelar was already one of the most important 
journalists in Madrid, and some of the articles belonging to this 
period of his career have been collected in a volume called Historia, 
Religion, Arte, y Politica, on which, however, I must not linger. 

Meantime the late Mr. Buckle ^as busily engaged in his study, 
reading or writing I know not how many hours a day, and coming 
to those wonderful conclusions about the state of Spain which he 
later gave to mankind, representing that country as " sleeping on 
untroubled, unheeding, impassive — receiving no impressions from 
the rest of the world, and making no inr.ressions upon it — a huge 
and torpid mass, the sole representative now remaining of the 
feelings and knowledge of the Middle Ages.” 

Spain, however, was going her own way, and that way jras not 
the one of which Mr. Buckle was dreaming in his study. Spain 
was manifesting a fresh and vigorous life in morckthan one direction. 
She hod’in these years a campaign in Morocco, which was a foolish 
business enough, but she had also a great outburst of material pros- 
perity and no (hnall amount of intellectual life, as any one who 
read her newspapers would soon have found out. It seemed to more 
than foreign observer, in the first half of the sixties, that if the 
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Cloiirt would only diow a little common oenfle» the Queen ini|^ 
arrive at the end of her reign without a catastrophe. The etroilg 
hand of O’Donnell held the helm in a firm gwpi and he was sup* 
ported by a party which looked nono the less powerful because 
Sefior Castelar and his friends thundered against its want of definite 
principles. t 

It was not, however, written that the Oourt should •be wise. 
Things went from bad to worse, and those Englishmen who watched 
the afiairs of Spain began to see that the vessel would soon be upon 
the rocks. * 

Seuor Castelar was all this timo occupied in doing his best to 
send it thither ; and from his point of view quite rightly, for he 
held that with the Bourbons, or any other royal race, •Spain could 
come to no good. Their disappearance was to him a condition pre- 
cedent of all good government and real national well-being. His 
means of acting upon public opinion were twofold : first, indirectly, 
^as professor of history in the University of Madrid ; and, secondly, 
as director of the Democmcia, At length, in an evil hour, some impru- 
dent adviser suggested to Isabella II. the unhappy idea of helping 
the public treasury by handing over to the nation, to be disposed of 
by public auction, ^the domains of the Grown, reserving to hersdUE 
twenty-five per cent, out of the proceeds. These domains, however, 
unfortunately, according to the view of the Liberal party, were 
already the property of the nation, so that the proposal of the Queen 
appeared to it not a ** noble sacrifice,” but an attempt to take a 
fourth pait of the value of certain national property out of the 
national pocket. A perfect tempest arose, and over all that tempest, 
louder than any, was heard the voice of Seuor Castelar. An article 
by him in the Democrana gave so‘»much eifonce to the Government 
of Narvaez, who was then in power, that it suspended the writer 
from his professorial rights and duties, and dismissed the high- 
minded rector who had refused to proceed academically against him, 
thereby occasioning an ^moute amongst the students, which lias put 
down by force. 

The articles written by Seuor Castelar during these years have 
been collected in three volumes called Cuehtioim Political y SocuiUeB, 
the last in the first volume being the one which cost him, for a time, 
his position in the imiversity. 

It became ever mpre and more clear that only violence could put 
an end to a state of armed peace between the people and thqif rulers, 
and at last, in January, 1866, Prim raised the banner of insurree- 
tion at Aranjuez. His attempt, however, was premature, and he 
had to escape for his life. Meanwhile Sefior Castelar was continui)]^ 
the struggle in the press, and the record of his share in it JnU hi 
found in the second volume of the work to which I havo just called 
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attaxtion^ wliile the third sets forth his aspirations and those of the* 
party of which he was the ablest mouthpiece. 

In the month of JTune, 1866, there occurred a rising of a portion 
of the artillery in Madrid, which was supported by a popular insur* 
rection. This affair attracted very little attention in England, pro- 
bably because w^ were ourselves at the time in the midst of one of 
our innocent little political crises. None the loss was it very bloody 
and desperate, and nothing was more natural than that the Govern- 
ment which had been threatened by it should let fall a heavy hand 
upon all concerned. Scilor Castclal, who was one of them, was> 
extremely fortunate in being allowed to escape to the frontier, aided 
by some of tho victorious party. He made Paris the head-quarters 
of his exilo, and was able, thanks to tho astonishing fertility of his 
pen, to make a good livelihood, and to assist not a little some of his 
less lucky companions. 

Among the works which he composed at this time were a long 
series olSmbknzaa, tho only one of which that I have read is the far 
from successful portrait of Byron, which I have mentioned above. 

Another work was Tin Atio en P^m, consisting of a series of notes 
and articles which appeared originally in American periodicals. This 
is not one of its author’s books which we should like any one to 
read who did not know mai\y of his other writings ; but nevertheless it 
throws a good deal of light upon his character, and is a most carious 
description of the Capital of Pleasure” as it looked to a grave and 
high-minded Spaniard in the last days of the Second Empire, when 
Liberty, to use his own words, seemed to have disappeared for 
ever, and Democracy to be falsified into Cesarism.” 

Another production of this time was the first volume of his 
Recuerdo^ de Italia^ which it is impossible to pass by with a single 
sentence, for this is the one of Seuor Castelar’s works which will 
probably bo tho most popular in this country when it comes to be 
known. It consists of a series of sketches put together in no par- 
ticulaf order, and the result of more than one visit to the peninsula. 
The book is characterized throughoq^l by the richest and most 
abounding eloquence, an eloquence somewhat too Corinthian for a 
severe taste, but very admirable in its own kind. 

Tho first paper records its author’s arrival in Borne ^while the 
temporal power was still in existence, and while almost every con- « 
oeivable administrative error was flourishing under its shade. Speak- 
ing of 'the pontifical army, Senor Oastelar observes that]]those nations 
who, if (me might have drawn an inference from their history, should 
have given the most soldiers, really gave the fewest. 

** Sjm oommiited suicide to save Catholicism. The bones of her sons have, 
aiime w sixteenth century, whitened every fidd of battle on which it was 
neohiseiy to deHmd that religion. We gave for it all the lifo-Uood of our 
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veiiw, all the vital breath of oar apirit, WeU» than, fhm ira onljf^ obM^oiii* 
thirty Spanish soldiers in the ^ntifioal amy I On the other hand SMUAlf 
which with its Hdtise of Orange sated the Befonnation and libtMjf of 

thought in the modem world, has sent a great numbfa of toluntem 11^ ie 
a proof that while xel4;ious freedom has maintained the fhitti of in 

Protestant countries, intolerance has extinguidied their frith in the countllso 
where it appeared most alive and most exalte.’* 

From St. Peter’s we pass to the Colosseum, th% great min which 
has inspired so many eloquent pages, but not many, I tlfinh, more 
eloquent than this : — 

In the brightness of the mood as it rose, in the echoes of the bdls which 
sounded amid the uucortain shadows, it seemed to mo that I saw the souls of 
departed generations rising from the dust, and coming in a flight rilent as the 
flight of ^e bats, to review and ^isit the sites consoorated by their memories 
and beloved oven in the regions of the toxflb. 1 longed to det^ the dead„aad 
to tell them — oh, to tell them ! — ^that which passes in our world. * Ji ye are the 
souls of tribunes, of senators, of C.rsois, know that the centuries have wasted 
away even tbe steps of the altars which wero tho heirs of your altara— by force 
of kissing thorn. All the gods which ye believed immortal are dead, and the 
» ideas which animated them whirl round in the abyss of history like dry leaves 
loosened in the couise of tbo continuous development of the human mind. Now 
tho Nereids no longer float softly in tho sea- foam, now the nymphs of marble 
whiteness sigh no more in the whispering groves. Tho god Pan has let frll the 
pipe which filled tho woods with melody. To tho drunkenness of the Bocohante 
has succeeded macefrtion, pemtence, and a horror of nature. A son of the 
Jews, of tho slaves, of that race who with the^whip in their faces and the chain 
on their foot raised tho masses of tho Colosseum, has slain and buried the gods 
who inspired Uorace and Viigil, who sustained ^ipio on tho plains of Carthage 
and Manus on tho Campi Putridi, who engendorod art and M victory captive. 
In vain Tacitus looked with contempt on the obscure youth, tho poor carpenter 
of Judssa; in vain Apuloius ndiculed him in his apologues and frbles. Not 
oven the immorUl laugh of Lucian could avail anything against tho breath that 
was breathed from those lips, against the ideas which wero exhaled from that 
consdenco. Tho gods are dead and Borne has fallen dead on their corses. The 
Colosseum is a mass of ruins, wherci the Bomans adore the gallows of tbeiv 
former slaves. In the Capitol are colobratod tho ceremonies of the Naaarenei* 
They whom ye believed to bo disturbers of the public peace have their altars 
and sacrifices whore the gods of Camillus and Cato had theirs. Barbaious 
races from the north stifled the oracles, interrupted the sacred oeremoaies, 
giving up, as it wero a prey, the human conscience to the crowds'ofrcenoUtSs 
who rose from the sewers and tho catacombs. And when the new belief hid 
taken possession of all souls, when it hod placed its altars in the place of the 
old altars, as if tho mind of man wore condemned perpetually to weave and 
unweave the same web of ideas, now combatants, new inbnnes, new aposQes, 
new martyrs arose to destroy tho faith which th^ predecessors begat. And 
the conscience passes through new phases, the heart through new sorrows, this 
blood-stained world through fre^ agonies of grief.’ ” 

A paper on the Catacombs is followed by one on th^ Sistine 
Chapel, which has never, so far as I know, been better' described* 
The following passage contains its quintessence : — . 

« Bead all the treatises that have been written on the Snblime, andyoa wffl 
find itveryhard to grasp the conception. It is difficult to explais a tiMu 
which is f<tit twice or thriM in a lifrtime; an idea of whidi there axewiil](4d|lRe 
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half-a-dozen ezompleB in hiatoiy. Snt lift your ^es to the yauli of the 
Sietine I there ie the Snblime — ^Oiere is the ^proportion between our weak 
being and the infinite forces of an idea which oppresses and reduces us to 
nothing under its incomlhensurable grandeur. That is the Sublime— a pleasure 
in a pain.** 

The next paper is on the Oampo Santo of Fisa^ which is succeeded 
by two on Venice^ from the second of which I quote the following : — 

** The bafiofs which five centuries of faith and of martyrdom had raised haye 
fallen in three centuries of analysis. The ancient day of the soul is set, and we 
are not sure that a new day will rise. The bell which now tolls the Aye Maria, 
the organ which still accompaniec the chan^ of the monks, the image whidi is 
still yenerated by the sailors of the Adriatic, are on their way to be like the 
Greek hymns, like the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon— objects of artistic but not 
objects of religious worship. Here, too, one catches arising from the waters an 
elegiac lament to bo compared only yith the lament of the ancient Sirens when 
they hoard that the world was called to a now faith.” 

This passage forms the introduction to a conversation held, or 
supposed to have been held, with a young monk of the Armenian 
monastery of St. Lazzaro, which thus concludes : — 

** Do not bo like the Jew who shuts himself up in the prayers of his Bible 
and belieyes that since that early da}' the human race has not been able to add 
ono religious truth to the Jewish idea. 

Christianity, more human, and more diyino at the same time, has added the 
Gospel. Why should we not add to the Gospel, the Beioissance, Philosophy, 
the Beyolution, which have raised to the sphere of social life three Christian 
words— Liberty, Equality, Fraternity?’* 

Tho next paper is on the Pope — ‘*E1 Dios del Vaticano.” Con- 
summately wise and just, as well as nobly eloquent, it gives all due 
credit to tho Popes for what they did, in long bygone days, for 
Italy and the world ; nor does it fail to do justice to the many good 
qualities and good intentions of Pius IX., while it shows how the 
Papacy has been gradually, sinking^ ever since the thirteenth century, 
which began as an age of faith and ended as an age of heresy. 

Tho following paragraph is characteristic ; — 

^Eyer}' sect shuts itself up in itself, and does more than ignore the history 
of its opponents. It calumniates them, dishonours them, speaks ill of them, 
beUeying that it thereby realises a good, and an eternal go<^. Imagine what 
the history of Christianity would bo like if rece luted by a Jew. Imagine what 
tho history of modem Judaism would bo like if recounted by a ferocious 
Inquisitor. The Catholic hardly understands the deyelopment of &e Protestant 
pe<^leB. The Protestant calls Ihe Pope Anti-Christ. Bead an orthodox Greek, 
and ho will demonstrate to you that Byzantinism, which we considcH’ to be the 
very extome of moral degr^ation, would haye sayed the world by its meta- 
physics if it had not fallen into the jiower of the lawyers, that is to say, of the 
JBoman canonists.” 

The ibdowing likewise seems to deserye citation 

All the harmonies of the Middle Age arise from this enmity between the 
Papasy and the Empire. Without the first Enrope would haye been but a 
oampi^ without the second she would haye been but a monastery. Their 
muti^ opposition sayes human culture in its entirety. 
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“And tbe spirit overflows in Eiirope» andfiXis East rises Ifln a magiDal' 
onriiantDient to set bounds to it, and tbe monks preabh and tiia populations 
agitate themselves, feeling new life awake in their breast, and the roads AH 
with crusaders, and the multitudes know not whence they came nor whither 
they flo, yet they know that some mystery envelops and sustains them, and 
they believe every city to be Jerusalem and every monument to be the Hdl^ 
Sepuldire, and every wild plain to be the desert, until a great portion of the 
ancient ignorance vanishes away, and a great portion of mc^om equalitsr oomes, 
thanks to a common struggle and common sufferings, which reveal t]{||e identity 
and unity of naturo in each man and in all men, who go forth daves of theo- 
cracy, of feudalism, and rotum prepared to enter as fr^ men into the munici- 
palities. They pass from Europe as believers, and come back from the desert 
with the doubt of Job in their so^s, disposed to enter upon another phase of 
civilisation. The Pope has believed t^t by agitating Europe he would save the 
faith, but by doing so ho has awoke reason in Europe.” 

Further on wo have the following striking words an •the utter 
failure of the Popes, in spite of their long political supremacyi afld 
their careful shutting out of modern influences from the States of 
the Church, to revive the Middle Age in Rome. 

• “ Ah, Pontiffs ! iho gods whom you tried to annihilato have raised themselves, 
if not to tho hoaven of religion, at least to anothor most beautiflil heaven, the 
heaven of art ; while the spirit of tho Middle Age which you strive to resnsoi- 
tate sinks every day deeper into tho past. All that you curse is horn again ; all 
that you would fain vivify is dying. Does that say nothing to tho infellible 
Pope, to the god of tho^atican 

“But it is not 1 who will sin by exclusivoness and intolerance. The 
eighteenth century in its woik of destruction might, looking at life on one of its 
aspects only, believe in tho necessity of destroying all the Middle Age. The 
nineteenth centuiy in its labour of reconstruction, of reconciliation, cannot say 
that ton centuries, a thousand years, have boon useless to human progress, and 
have left nothing planted deep in our civilisation and culture, ^lat ^irituol 
tendency, that idealist tendency of tho Middle Age, must revive in ours, without 
its exclusive character, reconciling itself with naturo and with scienoe.” 

The last three chapters of voU i. are* on tke Ghetto and cm 
Naples. I will only quote one or two lines which occur in the first 
of these. 

“ Wo must have an end of all persecution of ideas. I condemn thp Qovem- 
ment of Borne when it oppresses the Jews, and the Oovemmont of Prussia 
when it proscribes the Jesuits. I aflten that to persecute ideas is like perseou- 
ting light, air, electridty, or the magnetic fluid, because ideas esoape feom ell 
persecution, and raise themselves above all power.** 

The second volume, which was published some years later, but is 
too nearly%llied to the first to bo separated from it, begins with an 
* interesting preface followed by two papers of only secondary merit, 
on the Engadine and the principality of Monaco, which are brought, 
of coarse, into strong contrast. The first of them contains, at 
page 11, a passage which may be commended to the attention of 
some of our German friends who, new even to the theory, and •ti}|. 
more to tjj^e practice, of political liberty, have carried into'-thete 
CuUurkamp/ not a little of that intolerance which they 
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obstiemn, and whichi apprd^niate enough to those whom thqr perse- 
cate, does scant credit to the liberal principles which they think they 
have adopted, but do not yet quite understand. 

''In the Lower Enp^adine all tlie villages are FTotestant with the exertion 
of the jurisdiction of Tarasp; but the old intolerance has giyen way and reli- 
gious liberty has taken root In tho midst of a population whose religious 
practices are confiftod almost exclusively to the reading of the Bible a^ to 
attending on Sunday the services of the Church, tho Capuchin friars pass 
with their vestments of serge and their rosary at their girdle, murmuring 
prayers which in other times the Proto^ants would have forcibly smothered as 
intolerable superstitions, and every one n^w looks on with calm coriosify and 
salutes them with religious rospect. 

" See how democratic institutions by their marvellous flexibility, by their 
tendency to renovation and progress, by thoir harmony with human reason, 
serve to tho development of tho piodern spirit and the completion of pacific 
rdfonns.”* 

Next cornea a better paper on Florence the Beautiful^ and another 
upon Mantua and Virgil^ whom Seuor Castclar thoroughly appeciates 
and understands, alike on his ancient and his modem side. ^ 

"Of delicate nature, of nervous temperament, of tender heart, of exquisite 
sensibility, Virgil would havo been in the Middle Ages a monk consecrated to 
the mystical adoration of God in the cloister, and in antiquity ho was a poet 
consecrated to tho fervent adoration of nature. • 

" He has from tho ancients their perfection of form, their austere sobriety, 
their perfectly pure'taste, theif versos cut as if in marble of Paros, the art of 
matoiializing idoas so as to place them before the eyes in relief, and to ethorealize 
matter so as to convert it into spirit. By these qualities, common to all the 
ancient culture, ho is Greek like Sophocles or Plato. But there is in him a 
certain .profound melancholy, a certain strange sadness — ^tho home sickness of 
the infinite, the aspiration to another ideal — ^which herald as it were the coming 
of the divine and absolute spirit." 

• We next reach u paper on St| Francis, considered as the reviver 
of the Christian ideal, tho beginner of that reaction against feudalism 
and force from which is descended the democratic movement of our 
own days. 

Thas is the longest and most important piece in the two volumes, 
and should please almost equally the sons of the crusaders and the 
sons of Voltaire— such of them, at least, as have the historical 
instinct, or, in other words, such of them as can contemplate ideas and 
oharacters not merely in relation to their own opinions, but in rda- 
tion to the times to which they belonged. ^ 

The passages in which the highest praise is given to the Fran- 
eiaoan artists, while Overbeok and his reactionary friends are put in 
their >proper jdooe, the description pf Assisi, the account of the 
groi^ of the Franciscan legend, and of the inimitable Fforefft, ore 
.all exedUbnt and in the highest degree worth reading, even by those 
who afe finniliar with all that Hase has said about St. ]||^iaici8 from 
tballbexal-Protestant, and Henan from the independe^, point of 
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Tieir. Space inll« howeyer, only allow me to traadata cue 
pangrapha to which I would ftin call attention. After m 
description of Elda as it looked on tiie 2nd *of Auguiti wheoa tile 
people thronged to the dismantled Franciscan monastery to eelebrate 
the great Franciscan festival of St. .Mary of the Angds, after 
recalling his early beliefs and explaining how they had ftM awty 
under the light of knowledge and of maturity, Sedor Oastelar makasi 
in singularly dear language, his profession of faith, which might be 
defined in Mr. Arnold’s words as morality touched with emotimit*^ 
but containing few of the dogmatic and none of the mythdogioal 
elements which were connected with the religion of his youth. 

After many pages, not inferior in beauty to what follows, we 
come to this passage : — • • • , 

Mystezios of Uistory I In the age of St. Fzancis, in tho thirteenth century, 
there were two men whose reason touched tho uttermost confines of soienoe, 
whoso words contained the profoundest abysses of thought— Titans supporting 
on their shoulders tho weight of eternity. One of thorn was oalled 8t. Buona- 
•ventura, and the other was called St. Thomas— tho Plato and tho Aristotle of 
the Middle Ago. Both had penetrated the innermost recesses of the human 
spirit, and surveyed in matchless flight tho inaccosbiblo heights of tho infinite. . 
• . . yet neither tho one nor tho other succeeded in establi^ng a high sosthetio 
faith, which bhould bo felt alike by tho peasant and by the painim ; neither 
succeeded in moving tho world to tho creation of an austere society, which 
should bear in its bosom tho germs of an universal revolution ; neither suc- 
ceeded m raising up not only confessors, poots, martyrs, architects, painters, 
and sculptors, but multitudes of both sexes ready to livo combating and to die 
sacrificing themsolves for a mysterious ideal ; no, this miraculous work was for 
a poor distraught youth, stonod by tho children m the streets, and laughed at 
by all prudent, comfortable pooplo— for the illtmtni St. Francis. And why ? 
As reasonable wero it to ask why tho Bodoemor was not that man of morahtir 
whoso simple words stirred up tho human conscience, and who died by poison, 
discussing with his disciples till the first beams of the morning, and the first 
shades of his agony, the existence of God and the- immortality of the soul ; Why 
he was not tho immortal author of tho Banquet or of the Phsedo, he who had 
seen aB things in their Ideas and all Ideas in the Eternal, who had upokian 
of the infinite and of its light in words which might have thrown the angtia into 
ecstasy. As reasonable were it to ask why he was the obscure Jew, the NaMiune, 
disowned upon earth, who spoke to a nation the most despised of fdl^atkma, 
in the least known of languages, pn^essing an idea evaporated by tiie aohei of 
Palestine, which hod to breathe forth a new spirit in aromas o(teligioi|si]iq|Wtfie# 
and to root out and destroy nothing loss than ancient Borne. Ahl the world is 
illuminated by the intelligence, but it is subdued by the w3l; it ia the idea 
which enlightens, but it is the heart which conquers it. Those who know how 
to think do much, but those who Imow how to die do more. Beaaon ia light, 
but love is the fire in which the worlds arc forged.” 

The above ia well worth the study of those who desire to.imder- 
atond the secret of the influence which Sefior Oastelar has exercised 
in Spanitii politics, for it is in no small degree to the possessioii of 
some of the qualities of St. Francis that he has owed and owes Us 
great and indeed unique position. But it is also well wortk l&e 
study of some who care nothing at all fbr Spain in partieuhm* or 
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Europe in general, of some whoso attention is fixed on the ebb and 
flow of our home politics. 

If any one were tb ask me what was the principal change that the 
reform measures of 1867 and 1868 made in Great Britain, I should 
reply that wo are now governed by a far more excitable public than 
heretofore. I dp not think we shall ever see in our times a states- 
man of ^ the typo of Sir Robert Peel wielding anything like the 
same power, lie who would now occupy a similar place must have 
the skill to touch the hearts and imaginations of the masses, and all 
who cannot do that, however right they may be, must bo content to 
see themselves outstripped in influence by persons who may lead far 
less wisely — nay, who may in perfect honesty and good faith get 
the com^try into very serious dangers. It is not a particularly 
cliccring prospect — fits of excited Liberalism alternating with fits of 
stupid Conservatism for a whole generation. But we must look facts 
in the face. We must be prepared not only for an undue share of 
influence falling into the hands of honest enthusiasts, but for les^ 
honest persons using the excitability of tho people for their own 
advantage. The years from this to the end of tho century will, we 
fear, be a good time in England for demagogues of ability in either 
political camp. What all sensible men have te wish for is the rise 
of a race of liberal statesnjen, who while they have wide knowledge 
and cool heads, have yet that deep sympathy and that power of 
imagination which can *keep the electorate steady to their side. 
Never was there a time when the highest oratorical qualities were 
so much wanted, not within but without the walls of Parliament ; 
never was there a time when a wise adviser would more decidedly 
say to a young aspirant to public life, Be sure to take a great pass- 
port of poetry.” # 

Tho paper on St. Francis has as its next neighbour one on Sor- 
rento and Tasso,” full of graceful description and of criticism at once 
subtle and judicious, to which succeeds a still better one on the 
strange contrasts in the Rome of to-day, where the black and red 
parties stand facing each other with all shades of political colour 
between them.* 

I wish I had room to cite a long passage which contains the views 
expressed to Sciior Castelar by an Italian politician on th| relations 
of the Church and tho State. They will be found at pages 300 to 
303. The spirit of them may be gathered from these two sentences. 

Italy^ will not throw herself at the feet of the Pope, because that 
would be suicide ; she will not oppress the Pope, because that would 
be madness. W e will not go to Oanossa with hair diirt and with 
sackcloth, but we will not enter as plunderers into the sphere of 
religious jurisdiction like the philosopher-kings of the last century.” 

W^eYiext come on a speech which was delivered at a great banquet 
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giTen at Borne in honour of Senor Castelari under the management, 
of Mancini, Depretie, Crispi, and others, from which I will extract 
one paragraph, not because it is the most eloquent, but because it 
seems to me deserving of the greatest consideration on the part of 
those who, admitting Senor Castelar’s greatness as an orator, do not. 
do full justice to his merits as a statesman. He who, with his own 
past behind him, and with an audience assembled udder the auspices 
of those whose names I have just mentioned, before bim, spoke as 
follows, has it in him, I venture to think, to be one of the greatest 
statesmen of our time. 

« The dream of fifteen centuries is realised. You have done what the andeht 
Coesars could not do, nor the Ostrogothic and Lombard Kings. What Erode* 
rick of Swabia and his illustrious descendants could not effect by their death 
struggle with tho Guclphs and tho AngeviSs, that which noith^ Dante nor 
Petrarch saw in spite of their invoking tho Emperor of Germany to make tho 
sword of the Doly Empire tho axis round which Italy revolv^, that which 
Julius n. could not effect with his cannon, nor Loo X. with his arts, that 
which Savonarola could not make a reality by giving himself to God, nor 
k^achiavelli by giving himself to the devil, has been done by yoti. You have 
made Italy one, you have mode Italy free, you have made Italy independent. 
All this you, who aro without doubt tho most favourod of the generations, 
have attained by having re-united to tho efforts of previous generations and to 
their martyrdoms tho vital idea par excellence, tho powerful idea par exedUnee 
the idea of liberty. Butdt is not enough to have succeeded. It is necessary at 
all costs to koep what you have got. A largo exgerionce teadCes us how much 
oasior it is to found than to consolidate public liberties. For tho first, one great 
but common and rudimontaiy virtuo is sufficient — the virtue of courage. For 
'the second are required wisdom and prudence. Everything may be loft in part 
to the hazards of the unforeseen, everything except the fate of nations. 

** Adventures in the case of peoples end almost always as the adventures do in 
the immortal work of our Cervantes — by groat catastrophes. That only should 
bo tom up by the root which cannot be reformed, and before you ask a reform 
through the laws it is necessary to formulate it with* clearness, to difihso it 
with persevorance, to propagate it by electoral mootings, to toko care that from * 
these electoral meetings it ^all come up as a mystorious sap into parliaments, 
and from parliaments into governments. If a principle, however progressive it 
may appear, can compromise all that you havo acquired, do not propose it and 
do not set it forth. Content yourselves with preparing it for the ftituro. You 
who are by nature indined to synthesis, do not fall into the error of errors^ the 
error of looking only to liberty, and caring nothing for authority; the error of 
looking only to progress, and caring nothing for stability; the eryor of looking 
only to the right of the individual, and Imving no care for the force of the 
community ; the error of looking only at .the future, when every movement has 
in it the past, the future, and the present. 

** Tho ideal should be formulated, sustained, diffbsod every day with unequalled 
constancy, because it is the promise of the renovations necessary in human 
societies. But in order to give it a foir trial, never forget that every idea contains 
a logical series of ideas, that every great work grows with same dow- 
nesB with which grow l^ose natural objects which lart the longest. 

** The radical parties, the advanced parties of all Europe, must leam to unite 
courage with moderation, the scientific sense with the historical sense, a noble 
impatience for progress with that political tact, that measure of reality, that , 
knowledge of ^e people without whidh you sow good and reap evil* Do hot ' 
satisfy yonrselves with having founded. Italy, preserve her ; and let it nevfir 
said ^t to collect a defect in your statue, perhaps a necessaiy one, you have 
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duihed it into aihonsand pieces* I nerer be weaiy of treating of this 
snljeoti for I beliere that the greatest eVU of modem democrades is impatience, 
and theone rook on which theymay nm is the work of the demagogue. Bevo- 
lutionary periods, the periods of violence, are closing all over Europe.” 

The next paper is on the idand of Capri. In it I would call 
eqiecial attention to the passage upon the Odyss^ as the epic of 
Mediterranean, and the Lusiad as the epic of Oceanic navigation— 
a pass^e which will inake the reader look anxiously for the book 
which Dcfior Oastelar has more than half promised upon Portugal. 
I long to read him on Prince Henry the navigator, a grand and 
touching figure, who has not yet found the vates sacer ” whom he 
so richly deserved. 

The last piece is on St. Mark’s, and of it I will only say that a 
reader may^lay down the Stoiyis of Venice and take up the Seeuerdos 
de Italia without subjecting Seiior Oastelar, considered as a writer of 
‘ prose, to an unfair test. 

During his years of exile one might have thought that Seilor 
Oastelar would have had enough to do in the composition of these 
works, and in the long and interesting journeys which he made Ih 
various parts of Europe. Ifot at aU. He likewise found ample timo 
to conspire ; and when the revolution of September, 1868 , broke out 
at Cadiz under the direction of Admiral Tope^e, the gifted chief of 
the Spanish dejc:{poracy had done not a little to impress a republican 
character upon that movement. 

When he returned to Spain he was received everywhere, from the 
frontier to Madrid, with the most enthusiastic welcome, and declared 
when he reached the capital, to a delighted multitude some ten 
thousand strong, that the timo had come to have no more compro- 
mises with anybody or anything, so far as democracy and the republic 
were concerned. Unhappily and erroneously, as I hope he would 
be the first to admit now, it was to the Federal and not to the 
Unitary Pepublic that he lent the support of his splendid genius 
and boundless popularity. Never,” says the author of a little 
sketch' of his life, which has been extensively circulated in Spain, 
** was any man obeyed with so much enthysiasm or confidence as was 
Seiior Oastelar at this period.” He was'&e idol of the democracy, 
pacific and warlike, conservative^ and revolutionary, transigent and 
intransigent, federal and unitary. Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Saragossa, Seville, Oadiz, and an immense number of* other towns 
and cities, vied with each other in trying to obtain his services as their 
representative in the “ Oonstituent Cortes,” but it was to Saragossa 
the heh)io that this honour was accorded. 

His speeches in that assembly have been collected, and very noble 
speoimens of oratory they are, but I must defer to a subsequent 
paper what I have to say as well of them as of many of his other 
irorks, and of the part he has played in the latest history of Spain. 

M. E. Obabt Duff. 



EMPLOYMENT OP OUR ASIATIC FORCES IN EUROPEAN 

WARS. 

The startling and novel step — ^for whicb, like so mAny noveltieBi we 
are indebted to tbe erratic genius wbo rules our destinieer at tibia 
critical conjuncture — of summoning our Asiatic subjects to fight our 
European foes, and (to borrow Canning’s phrase) calling the East 
upon the scene to redress the menaced b^ance of the West^ has 
roused the most thoughtful and suggestive of our journalists to 
discuss the secondary and remoter consequences of that measure. In 
a remarkable article full of foresigfit and reflection,* which well 
merits the grave consideration of both patriots and statesmen^ the 
Spectator ^ points out how pregnant with the widest and mightiest 
results the proceeding may not impossibly turn out to be, and 
how essential it is that at the very outset England Aould clearly 
and thoroughly realise those speculative issues, and make up the 
national mind whether they are to bo regarded os fraught with 
evil and danger, or with beckoning prospects of the most magnificent 
and dazzling order* In following out this proph^o vision, how-* 
ever, which it docs in a spirit of anxious and thoughtful inquiry very 
different from its usual rash and imperious dogmatism, it commits 
itself to views both of morals and philosophy prevalent enough no 
doubt, but to my mind so very questionable, that a searching exami- 
nation of them is greatly to be desired. One of the Spectator's posi- 
tions I regard as utterly unsound ; I am inclined to see hope and 
opportunities where it sees only peril and the probability of wrongs; 
and the patriotic temper breathing^ through the article, while more 
moderate than is customary, seems curiously at variance with the 
advanced and daring doctrines generally promulgated in its 
columns. . ^ 

Wo shall have to quote rather largely, but it is necessary to by 
before our readers the entire substance of the argument we propose 
to question, and in the main to controvert. 

With an audacity which, as wo frankly concede to those who follow him, 
has in it something splendid, Lord Beoconsfield has broken through the traditions 
of a century, has broken through them successfully, and has at a stroke riiaaged 
aU the relations previously existing between India and the United Singdm. 
He has changed India from a far-away Empire, secluded in the depths of Asia, 
to a dosely-connected dependency, situated for all purposes of practi^ 
politics, and especially for war, upon the Mediterranean. Talk of Bussianf 
intrusion into that sea, Lord Beoconsfield has brought India into it, with her 
whole army, and her boundless resources for the supply of men. In profiMind 
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vithont a previous vote of Parliament, without a hint being given to 
the people, while hu leader in the Commons was pledging himself to the lips 
that nothing was being done, he has ordered the Indian Army into Eure^, 
avowedly to fight a Ewpean people, and the Indian Army has obeyed him 
with delight 

**So as observers well aooustomed to Sepoys can perceive, there would 
be no difficulty, except money, in landing 60,000 native troops, officered, 
drilled, and provided like Euroi)ean8, in any part of the Mediterranean. We 
could conquer the iSirkish Empire in Asia from the European side, and never 
expend an Englishman 

** No sudi alteration in the position of this country as a fighting Power has 
occurred since she substituted Bogolar I'egiments for train-bonds and feudal 
retainers, and it involves the entire future^ relation of the English people to 
themselves and to the world 

** We are constrained to believe, and we would gladly believe the contrary, 
that it will affect those relations for evil. We cannot think it well for any 
nation to 1^ able to fight by doputyr to be able to wage war without making 
sacrifices, to bo able to win territories for themselves through the aid of men 
who have no control over their policy, and who are not to be ^responsible for 
the successes they achieve — and we believo such a position especially bad for 
the English people. Already the worst tendency of that people is the one wo 
may caU the Cakhaginian — the desire for empire to be created by mercenary 
swords. They have fought their greatest campaigns by the aid of subsidised 
allies. They have resolutely rejected a conscription, so resolutely that, by a 
strange perversion of ideas, they have boasted of their freedom from it as if it 
were a proof of superior virtue. They have refused even to submit to the 
universal military training which every statesman among them of both parties 
would, if it were p(ffitically safe to speak out, toll them was directly for their 
good— -would makewom healtkior men, more active men, and men with more 
capacity for command, for obedience, and for organisation. With the employ- 
ment of the natives of Indig as Imperial troops, the grand restraints on the 
English haughtiness and disposition to crush down instead of conciliating 
opposition will be removed. . 

« We cannot believe that a power so terrible, and to be used with so little 
responsibility to its subjects, can be trusted to any government or any nation 
witoout moi^ and political deterioration. The single check on the military 
gpvexnments of the Continent, the one barrier against grand wars of aggrandise- 
ment, is that the army is the nation, 'Jiat if Prince Bismarck, or Prince Gort- 
chokoff, or M. Oambetta engage in wars of conquest, they must conquer by 
expending those who ultimately rule them. The English people are about to 
throw even that chock away, and embark on huge enterprises in the security, 
or at least in the belief that they have behind them the soldiers of a continent 
whom they rule, but who are not thomselves. to whom they need only give pay 
and honours. That the men come voluntarilyi jyillingly, oven delightedly to 
the work does not alter the case, whidi is this, — ^that they are not us, that the 
burden of the sadness of their loss does not fell on English homes. Take them 
in the veiy best point of view, a true point, it would seem, for the hour, as 
our willing allies, and still they relieve us of a strain which, if it j>ught to be 
home, ought to be borne alone by the nation whidi decides that it has to be 
endued. There are no allies on earth to whom a people like the Enghdi, with 
their s^ular history of effort and of freedom, ought to entrust toeir work. 
There is ip the whole arrangement a shifting of the burden from the rulers on 
to their d^midants, a relianco on expense os an equivalent for self-sacrifice, a 
postponement of national duty for the sake of national ease, which can produce 
no good. Can it be well that at this moment, when temper and reason are 
still struggling, that the second restraining force should be removed, that they 
should 1^ reminded that they con dispose of other races than their own, that 
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they Have a recruiting-ground in Asia which costs them noting but ttOl^l 
and which cannot be exhausted f We say nothing of what aiqpean to us the 
wickedness of ruling India because Europe is nobler than Asia, and flien 
calling in Asia to beat down Europe ; nothing of the fkrce jealousy which all 
Europe will henceforth feel of our possession of the mighty Empire at last 
brought homo to its doors— an Empire which, if its people will fight on our 
side, becomes a seventh Great Power, stronger for invasion than aUy of the 
six, except, perhaps, Germany— and confine ourselves to t^o single and, as we 
believe, unanswerable question, — ^Is it well, for the sake of success in a single 
quarrel, to deteriorate the nation, to make universal military trainifig impos- 
sible, to rely on Asiatic swords instead of our own, to sink from the Boman 
position, of which we were so proud, to the Garihaginian ? The nation seems 
for the moment intoxicated with its^ew sti^ength, but when the statesmen meet 
again, we trust that among them, at least, we shall find a few who can think of 
the future as well as the present, and plead that national strength can never 
bo found in a measure which, so fur as it succeeds, must emasculate the national 
character.” • » • , 

Tho first comment we have to make is, that the Sp^ctaior not only 
condemns Englishmen for declining to submit tho whole youth of 
the nation to that '^universal military training’’ which is the 
Jhshion and the law elsewhere, and which, our Contemporary main- 
tains, is judged by every statesman of all parties to bo politically 
desirable, and indeed essential, both in a social, personal, and oven 
moral point of view — ^but goes on to blame them in tho most decided 
terms for that obstinate perversion of ideas” li^ch makes them 
insist on raising their standing armies* by voluntary enlistment, 
instead of hy obligatory and forcible consaription, according to the 
example set us. by the military empires and republics of the Conti- 
nent. Now tho former doctrine we shall not here elaborately, 
controvert; wo may even admit that the adoption of the training 
recommended would be attended with somo incidental and collateral 
gains, though at tho cost of risking or surrendering a certain portion 
of our industrial supremacy, already gravely menaced. But we cannot 
but think that the view in question springs from hasty and partial con- 
sideration. The Spectator overlooks one of tho most undesirable, and 
yet inevitable, consequences of the system it recommends. 'Military 
training cannot fail to generate military tastes ; you cannot create 
warlike discipline and habits without at the same time fostering 
warlike ideas ; it is idle and shallow, it seems to us, to fancy that 
you can make a camp life, habituation to arms and tactics, direct 
preparation, that is, for the work of fighting and slaughter (for, in 
plain terms, it means this, if it means anything seridus at all) the 
earliest and most universal occupation of the young citizen, in his 
most plastic . years, the indispensable preliminary to all the other 
various businesses of life, without instilling into his the notion 
that antagonism, conflict, and campaigning are likely enough to hp, 
the paramount, and may be the most sacred, as they can easily 
become tho most welcome, functions claimed from him by the Sf^te. 
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You say to the youth as soon as he comes forth from school and 
college, teeming with fun, overflowing with energy, eager for adven- 
ture, First of all you must be ready to fight, you must qualify 
yourself to ‘fight well, and to fight against any one whom your 
country or your colonel tells you to regard as an enemy — and then 
you fancy that after 4 couple of years spent in learning this lesson,, 
and learning it id daily companionship with hundreds of others aa 
busy with*it as liimself, he will not have taken to the trade with zeal, 
and like it better than the more laborious and less exciting callinga 
by which bread is to be' earned, families maintained, and the nation 
carried forward in its progress. Is there foresight, is there wisdom,, 
is there oven sound sense or solid morals in proposing thus to*arouse 
and engrain in the natures of tho whole coming generation those 
sentiments* of* Chauvinism, ambition, and aggrandisement, so easily 
disguised under tlic names of patriotism and preparation, which now 
on the Continent arc keeping millions under arms, which engross half 
the engineering talent of the time in devising weapons for mutual 
destruction, and which wo arc beginning dimly to recognise as con- • 
stituting tho curse and opprobrium of our age P If there is a nation in 
Europe qualified by its blessed insularity, its dawning morality, ita 
incipient perceptions of what is truly great and wise to give a new 
direction to the mep'ch of human progress, that nation surely is our 
• own ; and yet we are urged quite gratuitously, and apparently in 
tho puro pxcitement of the imitative spirit, to throw aside our noble 
possibilities and to follow tho vulgar example of military monarchiea 
elsewhere, who have neither our rare exemptions nor our loftier aims. 

Tho Spectator has never been distinguished for its pacific temper, 
but at least it has always taken a high moral tone, and in dealing 
with political questions has been prone to consider, more than most 
journals, what was right or wron^ rather than what was expedient 
or tho contrary. It has usually gone in for resolute conscientiousness 
— often for downright Christianity ; and 'no public instructor has 
preached the Fiat justitia^ rmt^celum with sterner courage. There- 
fore we are the more surprised at finding our high-minded guide 
appealing as an enthusiastic votary not cAly of universal military 
training as the most obligatory part of the curriculum of national 
education, but of imperative and inescapable conscription as the 
fittest mode of recruiting our standing armies. We ha\e always 
understood that if there be one thing indisputably wicked, it is to 
take human life otherwise than in self-defence, or by necessity, or in 
a righteous quarrel ; that to slaughter, and to slaughter wholesale, 
men who have done you no wrong, against whom you feel no anger, 
and with whom you were the best of friends but yesterday, is to 
commit this primAfacic wicked action in its most succinct and naked 
foro\; and that to do all this at the command of your superior in 
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militaiy rank or administrative position, of whom yon ask no qiMMk 
tions and upon whose wisdom, justice, or temper, you Imve no reasom 
to place reliance, is if possible an aggravatioit of the criminality of ^ 
the original proceeding. An army collected and officered by volun** 
tary enlistment is composed either of men so unthinking, and with 
the moral sense so unawakened or so inchoate, th^jb the reality of the 
position in which they have placed themselves has nover^prosentod 
itself to their imagination ; or of those who, by a process of soiffiistry 
which they call reasoning, have persuaded themselves that it is their 
duty to serve their country ki this anomalous fashion, and in this 
special and probably congenial office ; that it is for their rulers^ 
wise or foolish, good or bad — ^to determine the righteousness of the 
war, and for themselves to obey blindly and never suffqp the question 
of right or wrong to present itself to their thoughts and disturb the 
concentrated simi)licity and eflFectivencss of their violence ; or per- 
haps that the entire sinfulness of the act — if sinfulness there be, aa 
there usually is — lies with those who give tho command, and 
*not with those who execute it; so that neither generals nor soldiers, 
but only the Sovereign or the Cabinet, incur tho faintest responsi- 
bility here or risk of punishment hereafter, however oppres- 
sive, iniquitous, scandalous, and sanguinary tho war and its details 
may he. Somehow or other these m^n contriyfT to satisfy their 
consciences, incomprehenbible as the modm operandi may appear to us: 
those who believe in inherited guilt andliltruistic punisWent and 
imputed righteousness and vicarious redemption, may conceivably 
count upon vicarious damnation likewise ; and thus go to tho soldier's 
massacre or the soldier’s grave with the ccpur l^ger of Emile Ollivier, 
or the glowing enthusiasm of the undoubting Islamite. They must 
settle the matter with themselve^, do tho questionable duty they 
have chosen, and accept the consequences they have incurr^— or 
determined to ignore. They have voluntarily select^ their career ; 
it has not been forced upon them from above, or db extra^ or by lot.^ 

(1) Theao conaideratioiis may, many of thorn, socm oxlravagant enough in this ooiif* 
joncturo of passion and cxcilement. They aro not novel, however: wo find eves 
stronger expressions in tho WMtminster Beview more than thirty yedirs ago : — 

** When a statesman dedaros war in consequcnco of any of the ordinary motives 
thereto— -for the sake of a rich colony which ho is desiroas to obtain, to prevent an 
ambitions n^hbour from acquiring what might render him a formidable rival, to 
restore a monarch dethroned by a people wearied of his manifold oppressions, to resent 
a private wrong or avongo a diplomatic insult— *hi8 thoughts on the matter seldom 
travel beyond the issuing of a manifesto, tho appointment of a general, the levying of 
troops, and the imposition of taxes for tho maintenance of the contest. Ue is, tl^refore, 
wholly nneonsdons of what in reality ho is doing; and if a sage were to go to him, as 
Nathan went to Pavid, and say, * Bir, you have given orders for* tho commission of 
murder on a monstrous scale ; you have directed that fifty thousand of your snbJeillB 
shall send as many of their fellow-men, wholly unprepared for so awful a change into 
a presence where they must answer for thdr manifold misdeeds ; that twentyJthoaii||4^ 
mote diall lie for days on tho bare ground, horribly mutilated or slowly bleedifig it 

3k2 
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But in the. case .of an army raised by conscription, this cannot be 
said. The precise opposite must in thousands of instances be true. 
The ballot is no respecter of persons — ^still less of consciences or 
convictions. Troops collected by lot will contain even now numbers 
who hate war, some who believe it in any circumstance to be wrong, 
far more who know, that in nine cases out of ten it is foolish, and who 
believe it in five cases out of six to be distinctly and flagrantly unjust, 
a positive sin on the part of those who bring it about, or who suffer 
it by carelessness or clumsiness to come about, a sin (only less grievous 
possibly because veiled or clouded by the perplexity of conflicting 
duties) in those who aid it and enact it by becoming its reluctant 

doath, and at length only ho anccoured in order to undergo the most painful operations 
and 4ien perish miiscrahly in a hospital ;* you have given orders that numbers of inno- 
cent and lovely women— as doliento and beautiful as your own daughters — ^shall 
undergo the last indignities from the licence of a brutal soldiery ; you havo issued a 
fiat wbicli, if not recalled, will cut olf at a stroke the drdight of many eyes, will infiict 
upon thousands, now virtuous and contented, misery which can know no cure and 
desolation which in^this world can find no alloviuiion ’ — if a message such as this were 
convoyed to him — every word of which would l*e strictly true — would ho not disown the 
ghastly imago thus held up to him, and oxclaiin, ' Ts thy servant a dog that ho should 
do this thing I' ’ 

“ Has it over occurred to any of our readers to analyze tho profession of a soldier P — 
a profession so honoured in our country, as in most otlicrs. A ^soldier is n man whoso 
profession it is to mal|o war— to figlit with his fellow-men, and (disguise it how we 
yjiny in tho €mooth, coimntional hypocrisies of language) to slay them. Like every 

ono elso, ho takes a pride and a pleasure in the exorcise of his profession From 

tho V017 naturo of the caso he lohgs fur war ; ho watches with a natural delight tho 
first bickerings which give promise of ripening into actual hostilities, and desires to 
*fan the smoking flax into a flume. ' 

''That the destruction of the life and property of our fellow-men is a sin, and a 
grievous sill, per ec, there can bo no question. The position of a soldier imposes upon 
him the obligation of committing this sin to any extent, and upon any parties, at the 
conpnand of the Minister of tho day. History tells him — and his own experience will 
often confirm tlie teaching— that ‘this Minister is often wicked, incapable, and pas- 
sionate ; that he has frequently obtained power by tho vilest means— by mistresses in 
France, by corrupt Parliamoniary majorities in England ; that in the views which ho 
takes or tho orders which he issues he is often governed by the bAost motives and tho 
silliest and weakest counsellors. Yet, however unjust the war which he commands, 
however wild the achemo, however barefaced the aggression, however innocent the victim, 
however harsh and barbarous the mode in which the eo'srprise is to bo carried through — 
the soldier has no choice, no power of refusal, mitigation, or evasion ; he has bound 
himself to do tho bidding of his superior, however palpably and monstrously iniquitous 
that bidding may be. He cannot resign— that would be attended with dishonour. He 
cannot remonstrate or demur — ^that would be punished as insubordination. In many 
of tbo most important actions of his life he has ceased to be a free agenl, though he 
cunuot ceaae to be a reaponoi^le one ; he has ported with his birthright for a mess of pottage; 
he has, in fact, sold himself into a species of servitude, however gilded, which often 
leaves hini only the humiliating, and it may be torturing, alternativo of remaining at 
his post to perpetrate cruelty and sin, or leaving it with ruin and dishonour. And to 
US it seems marvellojusly strange, and a signal illustration of the difficulty and the rarity 
with which men rise to the ooutemplation of first principles, that any one of sound 
judgment and good feelings, who can dig, or plough, or weave, or push his fortune in 
any of' the thousand paths which lio open to the foot of enterprise, should be willing 
thuB(o UltUr awayt for so paltry an equivalent, hie right of reusing to do wrong'* 
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and saddened instruments. The number who hold these sentiments 
in the innermost recesses of their nature is increasing year by jwt. 
It is the aim and the function of our moralists and preacheiei of 
many of our wisest statesmen^ and of hundreds of our economists and 
public writers, to swell this number : even the Spectator ^ bellicose as 
its 'instincts are, has often, with pardonable inconsistency, laboured 
for this end ; and it is impossible to doubt, in spite of the attitude 
of Europe at the present hour, that this condemnation of war in oil 
but the most rare and exceptional contingencies — that is iillkdcfence 
of the rights, the liberties, ilic duty or the honour of the assailed-^ 
will spread as sense and civilisation make way among mankind, will 
become the mark and the measure of that civilisation for which wo 
are all really or nominally strivipg; and that this condemnation 
will ore long deepen and intensify into general alJhorrcnce. ’ Yet 
what arc the advocates of conscription contending for P Simply for 
a law which, by force and under severe penalties, shall compel all 
those increasing thousands — tho elite^ be jt remembered, and the 
beckoning examples of their fellow-men, those who* feel already as 
wo trust wo may all feel in time — to inflict what they know to be a 
wrong, to commit what they believe to be a crime, and to do this 
under tho peremjtory orders o*f men whom they regard as utterly 
mishiken, and have ample reason to fancy bo^ incompetent and 
j)assionate, and perhaps self-seeking and unconscientious into iihV” 
bargain. There is no escape, no refuge, no alternative for the 
victims thus cruelly impressed ” into tho service. They may not, 
resign ; they cannot desert — that is dishonour ; they cannot rofhse-— 
that would be flogging, branding, or disgraceful death — death which 
few would have tho courage to canonize as martyrdom. The case is 
so grave, the elements of the question so undeniable, the public con- 
science is already so fur partially awakening, that even now a 
few of the more excitable of our eminent divines are venturing to 
pronounce that in an unjust war (which they believe the menaced 
one to bo) those who think as they think ought to thron^up their 
commissions,” and refuse to fight. But w^at officer dare — ^perhaps 
we might ask what officer coutd^TeApi his commisrion on the eve of 
a campaign, any more than a naval captain could unbolt his sword • 
and go below when alongside of the enemy’s ship, and so avoid 
participation in his country’s sin P Probably we might ask more 
pertinently. What officer has a right to retire from tho service be- 
cause he believes this special service to be iniquitous and criminal P 
His scruples should have come to him much earlier. When ho entered 
the service he bound himself to obey his Sovereign’s orders without 
distinction of innocence or guilt. He bartered away once for all,^nd 
without a hesitation, a murmur, or a thought, ” his right of refusing 
to do wrong.” Again: is there to be no consideration for the pjrivate 
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who has been f otced into the ranks by the conscription which our 
illogical moralists are so zealous to establish P The dilemma comes 
upon him, as well as upon his colonel, as the Scripture says, ** like 
pain upon a woman in travail, and there is no escape/’ 

But conscription is not only indefensible as being immoral : I believe 
it to bo wasteful and unscientific, and therefore unstatesmanlikb as 
well. It is a scheme which neglects and abuses the resources of the 
country. * There are to be found among us in teeming thousands men 
who cdbld serve the State excellently as soldiers, and who can be 
made useful to it in no other way — thc^roughs, the reckless, the idle, 
the incurably impetuous, the insatiably adventurous, those to whom 
a life of steady industry is an abomination and almost an impossi- 
bility, those who arc not exactly bad, but pretty certain to become 
bad*if left l;o themselves. To these men the profession of a soldier 
would bo genial in everything except its discipline, and discipline is 
precisely what they need, and cannot do without. Their exuberant 
energies, a curse to the community otherwise, would bo utilised in uni- 
form. They are nearly certain to become criminals if they are not made * 
recruits. If you do not enlist them in the ranks, you may lay your 
account for maintaining them for half their life in gaol ; — ^if you do 
you would make them patriots instead of prisoners-pnot to dwell on the 
economical consideration that you can maintain them more cheaply 
Hfcuf* the barrack than in the* penitentiary. But there is a further 
reflection which, with many minds, will weigh yet heavier — i/ou will 
be raising them enormously in the moral as in the social scale. To the in- 
dustrious peasant or the skilful artisan,^moro obviously and deplorably 
still to those better natures whom a blind conscription would sweep 
into the ranks, the career of the private soldier would be a step 
downwards, and might be moral ruin: to the rough and the potential 
malefactor it would be a step upwards, possibly salvation. Those 
who have contrasted the drafted militia-man or the raw recruit loung- 
ing into the depot, with the same man after six months’ discipline, 
are often* astounded at the metamorphosis that short time has 
wrought ; and with the great majority of tb|sc subjects the stem disci- 
pline of the drill sergeant is the only schooling adequate or suitable 
to their vehement natures. The rough, who, left to run wild, would 
rapidly have developed into the ruffian, learns as a soldier to serve 
the community he would otherwise have preyed upon, and acquires 
that self-respect which is the first step to good, and may even, 
among the possibilities of war, cam success and distinction which 
will molcc^ a man of him for ever. It is strange that this view of the 
subject, obvious, enough, one would suppose, should have been so 
habitually overlooked by our ‘‘ world-betterers,” and that these 
abounding and appropriate resources for our national defence, this 
soc^l mack — " wealth in the wrong place ” (to borrow the metaphor 
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of Lord Falmerston)-Hdioi]ld hare beoa regarded as mere 
to be got rid of. % , 

So much for the rank and file of our standing armies. The 
oflScers ore to be found just as easily and to be utilised just as well. 
The raw material for command and guidance, as well as for disci* 
plined obedience and courage, is to be found among us in equally 
rich abundance, only wo have to look for it in ot&cr quarters. The 
rough among the mass has his analogue in the higher orders, and in 
4unple numbers, only he is an improved specimen and is dlled by 
another name. No countrj^in the -world, perhaps, so swarms with 
idle swells,” capable of good, but doomed, too probably, by sur* 
rounding circurnstanoos, to evil — ^U'ith their faces set less towfwds 
Jerusalem than towards Jericho. JTho families both of jbhe nobility 
and gentry, and of those who aspire to be classed with them, and are 
•often quite as wealthy, abound with young men following no calling 
•or profession and exempted by parental riches from the necessity of 
working for a living, yet not endowed with that pofticular kind of 
property which of itself entails and constitutes an occupation, who 
begin life with nothing to do, and before long find that nothing 
rather burdensome and very dangerous; energetic, athletic, and 
courageous, hating study and stagnation, eager for adventure, fit for 
command or competent to learn it through th^-^chaimcl of obedi* 
ence, prone to mischief, not unlikely * to become noxious, and dRSIP 
worthless and contemptible as well ; dofbg harm, and often great 
harm, simply because they have literally no scope for the overflow- 
ing energies and hidden capabilities of a magnificent physique. 
These are precisely the natures of whom first-rate officers ought to be 
made ; who should become officers just because there is no other 
career or profession open to them and suited for i;hcm ; who are neither 
clever enough nor disposed enough for sedentary toil to bo attracted 
to the Bar, nor sober and grave enough to bo fitted for the Church, 
but who at the head of a regiment in active service would be 
accurately in their place, and who, if they fire not there, Will dawdle 
through life, wasting it, scarcely enjoying it, perhaps even disgracing 
both talents and opportunities, mere sportsmen in their youth, mere 
club-saunterers when age comes. To men of this class a commission 
in tho amy, especially in regiments intending service or in scientific 
corps, would be absolute redemption ; and no one who is not ac- 
quainted with the circles of society in which they swarm, can know 
cither what thousands of them there arc, what splendid commanders 
many of them might be made, nor how utterly incapable any other 
school than the army would prove to make tho great majority of 
them what they ought to be. Such men, it would seem, ought to be 
snticeA into •the service, not deterred from it at the threshold by 
needless or inappropriate intellectual requirements. It woflld cnffice 
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tbat the demand's as to capacity and conduct should be adequate, and 
that the purely professional teaching and discipline should be 
thorough and sagacious. In a word, we would endeavour to utilise 
the idle, the adventurous, and the energetic in the higher and the 
lower ranks alike — to get service out of those who will be the enemies 
of society if you do not make them its defenders — ^to get out of them 
the sole and tho special service they arc qualified to render — and to 
get them by voluntary enlistment (which has never failed us yet)» 
and not by the sweep of a drag-net which collects the unwilling and 
incompetent at random. •• 

Of course if the system of remplagnnts be admitted, if those on 
whom the lot has fallen arc allowed to purchase substitutes, and 
conscription bo mitigated or virtually annulled by so inconsistent 
a contrivance, the chief objections to it fall to the ground. But 
then the arguments which recommend it to the popular fancy fall 
to the ground also, and a new set of dissuasives come to the front. 
What becomes of tho merit or equity of a function, obligatory on 
all citizens without distinction, which yet can be discharged by* 
deputy, of a duty which can be evaded by a money payment, of a 
theoretically universal burden which yet practically falls upon tho 
poor alone P Is there in any land a more n^onstrous partiality 
recognised by la\C*^ Yes ; perhaps there is one yet stronger, and it 
""BRtes out of tho identical arrangement. Where else have we a tax 
levied by lot ? What shotXld wc think of decimating the importers 
of tea or tobacco, for example, to determine which of them should 
pay the custom’s duty P Or to settle which of a dozen publicans 
shall bo mulcted for an excise license P Yet how, in principle, 
would such a system differ from an appeal to tho ballot-box to 
ascertain who, out 'of a thousand youths just completing their 
twentieth year, shall cither be drafted into an unwelcome profession, 
or pay twenty guineas for exemption P Wherein would consist the 
sagacity or the justice of drawing lots among citizens, all equal in 
the eyecof tho law, as tq which of them shall and which shall not 
contribute, in purse or person, to the ;^easury of their common 
country P ' 

There is logic and there is equity in a system like that of Ger- 
many, which makes every man without exception a soldier for^a given 
portion of his life, whatever deterring considerations may be urged 
against it. But I can recognise neither wisdom nor justice in a law 
which leaves to mere blind chance the decision who shall risk hia 
life for his native land, who shall swell its revenue, and who shall 
escape either obligation. Necessity might drive a nation to measures 
so anomalous, but of such necessity there is-no question here. 

T|ie principal grounds on Trhioh we are inclined to join issne witii 
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the Bpeciator as to the propriety of employing our Indian troops hn 
our imperial and European wars may be gathered from the above 
reasoning. TV^e agree that it is the commencement of a new line of 
action, a line which is capable of indefinite extension, and one, 

. therefore, which should bo maturely and dispassionately weighed, 
and not adopted on a sudden emergency, or at t^e bidding of mere 
Executive caprice. It is arguable enough, and probably true, that 
this particular action of the Cabinet involves a stretch of the royal pro- 
rog^ative, in some points questionable and indecorous, and probably 
transgressing the limits of Ao constitution. This, however, if* the 
country so decide, can easily be rectified for the future by regular 
parliamentary proceeding. Wo feel, too, that the practice— if it once 
became a practice — might open upon our Eastern Egipi^^e financial 
complications, and possibly olso serious danger— danger which 
experienced Indian statesmen arc not disposed to underestimate. It 
may be perilous to drain .Hiiidostan periodically of corps 
that might be needed on the spot ; and in order to cscqpo this risk we 
* should probably be induced to maintain our* Indian forces at a 
strength not required by Indian needs, and therefore not justly 
chargeable on Indian resources — which, indeed, could not bear them, 
and ought not to bo strained <o bear them. It might also be 
dangerous, it is supposed, to our now recognised/ unquestioned, and 
peaceful supremacy in that anomalous portion of the British Emfifeir 
to accustom native tribes and troops, discTplincd and warlike, whom 
we have conquered and taught to feel our superiority, and trained 
under British officers to subdue all Oriental foes — to accustom these 
to meet on equal terms and to defeat white forces, among which 
might be some of the best regiments of European monarchies. The 
Oriental imagination is vivid and not oltogethcf without a rude logic 
of its own ; and these troops, returning home flushed with victory 
and thirsting for action, might, it is conceived, forgetting the warning 
memories of 1857, begin to fancy that their English leaders and 
fellow-soldiers might not be more unconqueinble than their Russian 
foes, and might, with or without real provocation, grow more turbulent 
and formidable than they have been hitherto. At dll events, these 
forces — scores of thousands probably enough, no longer wanted, 
would bo ^difficult and costly to keep in idleness, and yet not safe to 
disband — ^would inevitably, deal with them as we pleased, be a 
fresh embarrassment added to our many Indian problems. These 
considerations, admittedly grave ones, and of pressing practicality, 
we do not propose to discuss : they lie beyond our present range of 
vision. ft 

But the Spectator^ and many of our more reflective politiofana 
besides, see a wider and deeper mischief in the distance— two dtttinot 
mischiefs indeed ; mischiefs which, if real, are assuredly nbt tO ha 
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made light of or ignored. ' They believe that the nse of Indian 
troops — ^who are ready and anxious to fight, who fight well, and who 
can be had to fight *in any numhers^wouldi once inaugurated, be 
resorted to on all occasions, and would thus accustom us to depend on 
mercenaries, and, rapidly and certainly, make Englishmen the purse- 
proud snobs it is plways in them to become. They fear, further, that 
the possession of these almost inexhaustible military resources, costing 
us nothing but their pay and their commissariat, would render Great 
Britain the meddlesome bully of Europe, and perhaps the oppressor 
of our colonics as well ; in a word, thfit having boundless power, we 
should be prone to trust to this power instead of to the equity of our 
rule or the righteousness of our cause. Do these surmises point to 
true rocks al^ead or merely fanciful ones ? And if real, what an- 
tagonistic considerations have to be set against them P Let us deal 
with the last foreboding to begin with. We think it may be dealt 
with briefly. Indeed, it strikes us as all but imaginary. 

In the first place the argument appears to bo erroneous au 
fond. It is analogous to that which used to be so favourite a 
one with the Manchester School of Economists in their younger 
days, and which is not wholly out of currency even now: “Don’t 
trust the Ministers^ with money — they are certain to misuse it. 
They are incufabV) spendthrifts — only by reducing their allowance 
‘can you keep them within bounds at all. Cut down the Budget to 
the lowest limit, even at*ihe risk of cutting into the quick — ^because . 
only thus can you exercise any check on wasteful and mischievous 
expenditure.” Now surely this style of reasoning should be out of 
date. I think we have reached that stage of political training when 
we need not curtail our means least we should apply them wrong- 
fully. Wo ought tjijitiave at least power to do our duty, and to trust 
to our morals and our sense not to abuse that power. We ought 
to have outgrown that period of political infancy, when we need to 
be^ept poor and weak, lest we should squander our riches and 
prostitute our strength. I am even disposed to think that some 
among us have occasionally been too mvlh influenced by the feeling, 
when called upon for action, “ Oh ! we cannot afford this, or we must 
not risk that,” — sentiments which arO scarcely seeming in a great 
nation or in a high-minded statesman. I do not believe tha^there is the 
slightest danger lest our boundless command of Indian troops should 
induce us to conquer or control the Eaffirs of the Gape or the negroes 
of Jamcaica by the strong arm instead of by righteous, considerate, and 
judioiouSs government. I am not sure that*there has not sometimes 
been an inclination, half soft, half stingy, to meet turbulence and re- 
bellion rather by temporising than by firm resistance and thorough and 
oonbtusive measures. I am quite sure that in the present, temper.of 
ou» moralists in the press and our Badicals in the House of Com- 
mons, to say nothing of Ae too frequent line of criticism adopted by 
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wliioIieT«r party happens to be her Majesty’s Oppositioii,’’ ih<m is 
quite enough to prevent the governors of our dependenoieSi or the 
generals they employ, from venturing on proceedings which are fairly 
assailable on the grounds of humanity or justice. Probably the 
danger is, in these days when military daring is so common and civil 
courage so rare, lest those who serve their country in high command 
and in trying emergencies, should consider rather ^hat proceedings 
will be approved at home and be defensible in Parliament, than wha 
would be most suitable for the aim in view, and therofora probably 
in truth most right, kind, and wise. With regard, again, to our 
action in the angry controversies which break out from time to time 
in Europe, wo may, I think, bo satisfied at last that — thanks to the 
high, if not alwa} s bound or sober, tope taken by several of our more 
Christian and sympathetic statesmen, whom probabl/ it would be 
invidious to name — thanks also to the Press, which (with exceptiozui, 
no doubt) has seconded their remonstrances so well — the moral sen- 
sibilities of England have become so awakened, if wo may not say 
enlightened, that it would bo next to impossible for any government 
to drag us into a war, or enterprise, or course of conduct which was 
distinctly unrighteous or overbearing, and could bo shown to the 
prevailing sense and <'onscienco of the nation to bo such. And it is 
somewhat curious and startling to find tlio Spectator thus anxious to 
tie our hands and impair our powers of doing whatever we deenMt-r 
our duty to do without counting tho dlfiiculty or the cost — ^the 
82 >cciafor which, with all its merits, has at least never boon non-inter- 
vening or pacific, but rather perhaps over-prompt to rouse the sleeping 
vigilance of Britain against the first symptoms of oncroaohmont— 
to embrace every generous cause in any quarter however distant, to 
make herself the righter of every wrong, andi4ho champion of tl)te 
oppressed throughout the world. * I may be short-sighted, 1 may 
bo partial, but I sincerely believe that if there be ony nation which 
can be safely trusted with the power to work its will, to do whA it 
deems right and beneficent according to the measure of it% lights 
(often limited, coloured, and refracted beyond question), that nation 
is our own. Now, at least, amid all our failures and mistakes, t¥8 
try to act fairly towards those wo deal with ; we endeavour to mla 
with equity, and with a genuine desire to do them good, those who 
are commuted to our sway ; and we doubt whether the lame can be 
said of any other State. 

In answer to the other class of arguments so forcibly u^ged by 
the Spectator^ wo have jx) plead that, while recognising to the full 
the risk and the ignominy of a nation, either from, weakness, lazi- 
ness, or luxury, commit its defence to aliens and hirelingSi we ' 
dispute the analogy of the cases and the relevancy of tho wajaung. 
In the first place the Sikhs and other warlike tribes of India unde r 
eur sway are not mercenaries ” in any strict sense of the 
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Tlio epithet is scarcely more applicable to them than to the Celts of 
Ireland or to the Highlanders of Scotland, who were subdued, indeed, * 
far earlier, but whp were our enemies once, and some of whom are 
hardly amalgamated yet, but who fight side by side with the Saxon 
portion of our armies, and who have served us with equal loyalty 
and courage. * Our coloured Indian forces are the subjects of our 
Sovereign as tnuch as our Canadian or Australian brethren — 
perhaps even more so, for these arc self-governing colonists, which 
the Indians are not — and would, it is believed, fight for their 
“ Empress ” with unquestioned fidelity and zeal. They are paid, 
no doubt, for their services, just as our recruits at home are paid, 
but these services are voluntarily rendered in both instances alike.. 
Being our subjects, and havjpg entered the military profession by 
ohoice, and 'agreeing gladly and eagerly to follow our lead to any 
country and to support us against any foe, we consider that we are 
entitled to avail ourselves of their ‘services as freely as we should 
those of our volunteers at home or the regiments which might be 
offered to us*by New Zealand or the Dominion — ^holding that the dutfbs 
of British subjects are as wide as the dangers of the British empire, 
and that all the races Britain governs and protects may bo righte- 
ously called upon to share in her defence, ^e cannot echo the 
sentiment so eloquently dwelt on by the writer we are controverting, 
-4bAt there is something unworthy in ^'a people like the English, with 
their secular history of effort and of freedom,” entrusting their tasks 
to others, to allies, however eager, reliable, and competent ; nor can 
wo share the fear ho intimates, but scarcely feels, lest, Carthaginian- 
like, we should grow noft^ and become fond of doing all our rougher 
work by deputy. The troops whom we use we should command and 
fcad as well ; and expectation that the soldiers would ever learn 
to despise or desire to resist the British officers who have shared 
with them the dangers of the battle, the glory of the victory, and 
<<lhe rapture of the strife,” we maybe allowed to look upon as 
fancilliiL Equally are we inclined to treat as fanciful the probability 
that either the upper or the lower cl'j^ses of our race will over be 
ctired of theiz;combative propensities, grow tired of fighting, or become 
purified and elevated enough in tone and temper to bo averse from 
fighting when a cause presents itself good and great enough to fight 
for. At least we have as yet seen no indications of any change in 
the national character like that. 

Nor, finally, ore we inclined to treat as very serious or very 
imminent the danger lest we diould grojv careless or criminally 
lavish of our subjects’ » blood in war, because that blood was 
Indian and not English, though we may not regard that risk as 
quite imagirary. But the efforts of moralists should be direct^, 
it appears to us, to raise the intellects of statesmen, and to 
enhghten the consciences of the people, rather than to cripple the 
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nation’s capacity to czeonte the nation’s will. When our rulers and 
our senators have realised that to shed one drop of blood needlessly 
or unjustly is a sin for which history will mal^ them answeraUe, 
and equally a sin whosever be the veins from which that blood may 
flow, the guarding and restraining doctrine wanted will have been 
[earned. And surely in an ago of progress and reflection so simple a 
principle ought not to be so difficult to reach. N&r do we believe 
that even now the politicians could be found among us who (con- 
sciously at least) would give their vote for war if it could be fought 
with Sikh troops, and for i)cace jf ISnglish ones were indispensable. 

To conclude then : — ^notwithstanding warning considerations which 
wc admit it may be wise to weigh, yet as a matter of sound principle 
the correctness of which wo cannot question, as statesmen and as 
moralists alike, wc give our voice for employing our Ihdian forces 
in European action to whatever extent may bo found necessary. 
Having this supgrb strength in reserve, wo sec no moral reasons to 
deter us from using it to tlic fullest extent in every adequate emer- 
gency and in every righteous cause. If war is justifiablo it should 
be waged enm ioio corjiore vegui. It is weak and senseless to go into 
battle with hands tied and weapons loft at home. Wo reach this con- 
clusion by three paths ; Jint^ because it is wise and sound economy 
to use all members of the community in those functions for which 
they have a special aptitude ; second! because in the case of tbtw 
occupations which to some seem questionable, but which circum- 
stances may render essential, it is. surely wiso and just to assign 
them to those classes who cun discharge them with the greatest 
readiness, the most complete absence of scruple, and therefore the 
least wear and tear of the moral sense; and thirdly ^ because we 
eschew as utterly false and shallow that principlg^of political action 
that desires us to be feeble in oitier to mako us harmless, and 
would disable us from doing what the nation deems right lest we 
should be tempted to do what they deem wrong ; — ^the doctrinlfbf 
those who are so convinced of the inherent wrong-headedness qf both 
Government and people that they would keep England weak for 
fear she might be mischievous if strong, and are content to curtail 
our power of doing good as the only conceivable means of preventing 
us from doing evil. 

That thlf influence of Great Britain in the Areopaguslof Bprope 
has been greatly augmented at this crisis by the knowledge that she 
has the vast military strength of India at command, and is prepared, 
if called upon, to use jt, is, we apprehend, indisputable;* and the 
danger, which we dispute as little, that our Government have shown 
an inclination to use this reserve of force in an unwise and unright- 
eous quarrel, is a reason for controlling or changing our ruleiny^^^ 
scarcely for renouncing our power. • 

W. E. 
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PojBfiiY iff.defiiied b^f^lielley tlie record of tho best and happiest 
xnomidiiits ' of the* happiest and best minds.” In the same essay he 
TemarkSn A jnan cahnot say, * I will compose poetry.’ ” These two 
statements, taken. foglfther, explain why personal intercourse with 
poets should so 'genelrally disappoint.^ ^ the moments of a man’s 
life eannpt be the happiest and best, nor con ho command exalted 
mopds by any effort 6f volition. Hence, except in the rarest 
instances, personal intercourse suggests a discrepancy between the 
outer and inner man which ‘ irritates the observer in proportion 
to his impatience of whatever wears the semblance of insincerity. 
When, in his former edition, Mr. Trelawny spoke of Byron and 
Shelley as the last of the true poets, he cannot have intended to 
affirm that no one had written true poetry since their time. He 
must have meant that ho had known none whoso aspect, manners, 
and deportment- in common life, equally with the choicest passages 
of their writings, supported the character of a poet. 

It is the groat merit of Mr. Trelawny to have recognised that 
Jgh^Gy’s life was a poem oi which his works were but a phase, and 
to have concerned himself with it in this aspect to the exclusion of 
literary criticism, of which there is always enough. He helps us to 
see that Shelley was an exception to his own rule. It would be 
correct to say with Mr. Trelawny that he never laid aside his magie 
book and mantle, were it not still more correct to say that he never 
needed to take them^up. From the nature of the case, this cannot 
be learned from his writiligs, for- if these were all we possessed, we 
could never be sure that they might not be merely episodical. The 
diffused lustre of character must be reflected back from the foil of a 
competeiit observer. In such a case, provided only that the observer 
has su&cient of the poetical temperoip^nt to render him sensitive to 
the unwritteu poetry of his subject’^s life, the less he is of a mere 
man of letters the better. Hogg and Peacock had too little poetry, 
and Leigh Hunt too much. Trelawny, and above aU Williams, 
came neoreft to the ideal reporter. The reason is that bbth were at 
the time unsophisticated, unaffected by intercourse with literary 
coteries (one cannot say quite as much for Mr. Trelawny in these 
latter.-'^ys), and in compensation doubly alive to the interest of any 
natural ^enomenon. Shelley was such a phenomenon, just such an 
one as evezy child is at first, but as hardly any child continues. 

0)^SsMrdiof8h^f and th$ Author, Edwaxd John IMaimy. S rds. 
JFWteingk 
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The description of him as ** the etenail ohfld ** in ooe poh^t 
proTokes a smile, %at in anothef is so tfue il!^ )Cr. 
ing to paint his idiosyncrasy as clearly 9 $ j^piribte in Ae 
possible words, can do no better thssn repeat ft. ibuik^^ 

and outspoken, like a icett-conditioned boy, well*bred and dcmaidenite^^ 
for others, because ho was totally devoid of s^shnesa an^ vuttyiy*. 
What is this but to say that Shelley stood nearer to tho primitiM 
source of creative energy than the rest of us Pt that he retained thnt 
freshness which most men lose P And what is this again but to 
say that he must have possessed extraordinary force of* character P 
The current conceptions of his character need t6 be ooErCoted, 
or rather revised and supplemented. Trelawny Sees thin, 

but ho too contributes to confirm them by giving undue prominence 
to the petty details which chiefly impress common nl^ervero, of 
carelessness in money matters, negligence in dross, and abstrac- 
tion in society. Wo must learn to think of Shelley not merely as 
gentle, dreamy, unworldly, imprudently disinterested, and idedly 
optimistic — though he \vas all this — but likewise as SWift, prompt, 
resolute, irascible, strong-limbed and hardy, often very practical in 
his views of politics, and endowed with preternatural keenness of 
observation. There is but one formula for combining and har- 
monising these apparent discrepancies : ho was an elemental force 
whoso essence is simplicity itself, but whobo modetf of operation jusa.. 
many and various. If we study tho divers jrays in which those who 
shared his society have striven to express that which they havo felt 
to bo inexpressible, wo shall find that in tho last analysis all amount 
to this. This perception is especially distinct in Mr. Trelawny. The 
little diary of Williams, to be published in these pages, will show, I 
think, that had ho survived to give his rocolleq|ion8 to the world, it 
would have found clearer expression still: Instances of Shelley’s 
practical good sense will be found there, and we shall see from one 
of his own letters with what prompt decision and moral courage he 
could act in a most trying emergency. The letters to MedifUk 
first printed by Mr. Trelawny (vol. ii. pp. 28 — 42), indicate how 
much wiser ho was than the rest of the nation as conce:i;ned the trial 
of Queen Caroline.^ In illustration of the keenness of his senses, an 
anecdote of his Pisan days may be related here. Shelley and I,” 
it was repotted, would be sitting together in the topistory of a 
palazzo at Pisa, when a ring would come at the porter’s lodge below 
that no mortal but Shelley could have heard. But he would hear it 


( 1 ) In an nnpubliriied letter of nearly the same date, he says : How can the Engliih 
eodare the mountains of ciint which are cast upon them about this vulgar oook-mald 
they call a queen ? It is scarcely less disgusting than tho tyranny of her husband, whp, 
on hiB side, uses a battery of the same cant. It is really time for tho English to wean 
thomselvea from this nonsense, for really their situation is too momentous to Jpsfiij* 
them in attending to Punch and hia wife.'* • 
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and start from his seat, exclaiming, ^ That’s a bore ! ’ And sure 
enough,” added my informant slily, “the door ^ould open, and 
Taqffb ^ would come ip ! ” 

My purpose in the remaining observations I have to mako is to 
supplement Mr. Trolawny’s recollections by contemporary letters 
and other documents tending to complete and vivify the picture of 
Shelley in his latter days, and at the same time to correct some mis- 
takes into which Mr. Trclawny has been betrayed by causes which 
may be regarded as incidental to an advanced period of life. Of 
his work in general, so far as it is novel, there is little to be said. 
The now particulars it imparts are mostly dubious or insignificant. 
Headers of his former much-prized volume will regret that the 
precept, manum de tabula^ should be so very hard to leom. In fact, 
however, this'Is not so much the fault of Mr. Trelawny as of his age. 
Everybody seems determined to go to the very uttermost limits of 
his or her facult}^ of expression, forgetful that tho possession of a 
reserve of power is essential to the ideal of perfect strength. It 
would, nevertheless, be well for Mr. Trelawny, and for us, if h.9 
could be restrained by act of parliament from writing about anybody 
but Shelley. So long as ho is dwelling upon him, he is, like the 
visitants to the Witch of At Ian, “ imparadised.” As soon as he leaves 
him, his book and mantle are abruptly laid aside, and he becomes, 
-kke^mparison, qifite un oMinary personage. It is, nevertheless, 
pleasing to note the improvement of the second edition in the 
author’s bearing towards Byron. Byron, no doubt, appeared to 
most advantage at a distance : it was, notwithstanding, felt that de- 
liberate disparagement was hardly the part of a comrade. It was also 
suggested that Mr. TrelaAvny’s remarks betrayed some deficiency in 
ii^telligent sympatl^y with the peculiar temptations and trials of a 
wayward but not ignoble nature. • Docile to such admonitions, Mr. 
Trelawny has exerted himself to remedy the defects complained of— 
if at some damage to his own accuracy and consistency, the sacrifice 
is surely, the more meritorious. He has further determined the 
controversy between Lord and Lady^ Byron in a manner which 
admits of no reply. Lady Byron, it is now cl^ar, could never have 
been a fit helpmate for her lord. Sho “viewed with predilec- 
tion,” as Mr. Trelawny has it, a young nobleman who was “much 
occupied itf improving the condition of his tenantry (fild of the 
poor,” who “ was dutiful and affectionate to every member of his 
family,” who was “ singularly right-minded and even-tempered,” 
who “felt the inseparable connection of virtue and happiness.” 
These damaging admissions arc made (vol. li. pp. 153, 154) under 

(1) Tsaffe seemB to have been the common butt of the Puan circle. His preWous 
Listing nevertheless, had been as romantic as any of theirs. It is too long to bo 
xMMhSre, 
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her own hand in a letter which has somehow oomh into Mr. Tre* 
lawny’s possession, and which he has seen it his duty to print in 
justice to Lord Byron’s memory. » 

If such portions of Mr. Trelawny’s work indicate a more genial 
spirit, others are calculated to pain those who^would gladly hold him 
in honour.. I refer particularly to those treating of Mrs. SheQey, 
which can only be described as unjust to his depaf ted friend, to 1^ 
readers, and to himself. Mrs. Shelley, perhaps, suffers least of the 
three, for Mr. Trelawny’s strictures at most only prove that ho 
liked her better living than dgod. But it would bo grievous to the 
public to have been actually misled by Mr. Trelawny himself for 
twenty years, and the reverse of creditable to the biographer if his 
representation of facts, moral or physical, varied with his own whims 
and passions. Mr. Trelawny, however, is proof agai&t any fear of 
inconsistency or self-contradiction. In 1858, ''both Byron’s feet 
were clubbed, and his legs withered to the knee — ^tho form andi 
features of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a sylvan satyr.” In 
4878, " his lameness wus caused by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the doctors call ' Tendon Achillis,’ that prevented his 
heels resting on the ground, and compelled him to walk on the fore 
part of his feet ; except this defect, fits feet ucere perfect'* The im- 
provement is gratifying, but marvellous, especially as both these 
conflicting diagnoses rest upon the self-same peep, obtaii^ed 
Trelawny under circumstances too well known to need recounting 
here. Unfortunately, as in the natural world the same agencies 
that are elevating one portion of the earth’s surface are at the same 
time depressing another ; so, in the microcosm of Mr. Trelawny’s 
memory and judgment, the embellishment of Lord Byron’s feet 
has been accompanied by a corresponding deterioration of Mcs. 
Shelley’s heart and head. In 1858, ''her clear grey eye and 
thoughtful brow expressed the love she could not speak” ^p. 72, 
first edition, the passage has disappeared from the second). In 
1878 she appears as "more than ordinarily commonpla^ and 
conventional,” "the exact opposite to StcUey in everything,” 
who "irritated and vexed him”^ — as well she might, if she waa 
"a firm believer.” Worse than all, she "inconsiderately” gave 
his heart to Leigh Hunt. It is imaccountable how Mr. Trelawny 
could have entertained "a tender friendship” for sucli a x>or8on, 
and even found " almost unmingled pleasure ” in her society for a 
whole year. We know, neverthelesi^ from himself that he did. 

It is but just to all parties to appeal from the peevishness of ago to . 
the firanlmess of youth, from ihe dimness of memory to the clear 

(1) Oompare p. 123, fixst edition : '‘Loath to part from what I verily briieved tojiavs 
been at that time the most united and happiest set of human beiiigB in the whole 
world.” • 
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percq>tion of actual intercourse. Mr. TrclaTmy writes on January 
11, 1823 

** Doar Mary, of all those that I know of, or you have told me of as connected 
witk you, there is not one now living has so tender a friendship for you as I 
have. 1 have the far greater claims on you, and I shall consider it a broach of 
friendship should you employ any one else in services that 1 can execute. 

ftfy puTBO, my person, my extremest means 
Lie all unlocKcd to your occasions. 

• 

I hope you know my heart so well as to make all profession needless. To serve 
you will ever bo the greatest pleasure 1 can experience, and nothing could 
interrupt the almost unminglod plousuro 1 hr.vo received from our first mooting 
but your concealing your difflcultie's or wishes from mo.** * 

Theso professions, lot us hasten to add, really were superfluous in 
1823. Mrs. SJhellcy herself will tell us by-and-by how honourably 
Mr. Trclawny redeemed them. It is only to ho regretted — chiefly 
on his own account — that liis concern for her temporal interests 
during her life did not extend to tho protection of hor memory after 
her death, '^lyho steals my purse steals trash, but — ** the proverb is 
somewhat musty. Mr. Trclawny’s present opinion of Mrs. Shelley’s 
intellectual powers differs from that which he entertained when The 
Adventures of a Younger Son were intrusted to her revision. Nor 
would it in any case signify much, even if he had not refuted it by 
putting some of thp best things in his book into her mouth. Let the 
reoSer turn to tho portions of dialogue headed with her name, and 
ho will generally he rewarded with something full of insight and 
ponotraticn. Whether her notes on her husband’s works can be 
described as “rhapsodies of panegyric” must bo decided by their 
readers. The charge is new : the most panegyrical passage I can 
for my own part remember is one upon Mr. Trclawny.^ The charge 
of excessive orthodoxy is. very new, and calculated to excite inex- 
tinguishublo hilarity. Mr. Trelawny might advantageously look at 
his own book (vol. i. p. 78). It is, moreover, notorious that the 
passages of Queen Mab, expunged from the first collected edition, 
wore festered to tho second by Mrs. Shelley herself. The accusa- 
tion of parting with Shelley’s heart is thr tnost startling of all, and 
tho gravest, ^r. Trclawny must wish to think as well of his old 
friend as ho can in conscience, and will therefore be glad to be 
reminded ^f the real state of the case. The heart given to 
Leigh Hunt, but by Mr. Trelawny himself, to the great distress of 
Mrs. Shelley. Captain Boberts says, writing at the time of the 
occurrence : — 

** After tho ffmeral rites of Shelley had been performed, Trelawny gave the 
heart, which had remained uheonsumed, to Hunt. Mary wrote to Hunt, re- 

Mrs. Shelley's note to tho poems of 1822 : « Nothing could equal the seal of 
Trelawny,*' &o. 
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^neatingihBt it night be sent to her. Hunt tofiued to'putxrith i^ 

Mary would maintain her claim by strong and oondusive aignmentSe Ba 
ndd^ that ho thought it probable that tho relic of hip fnend would remain in 
his possession. Mary was in despair. At length me amiable Mrs. Williama 
undertook to obtain fulfilment of Mary's wishes. She wrote to Hunt, 'and 
represented how grievous and melancholy it was th^t Shelley's remains 4h < > uld 
become a source of dissension between his dearest friends. She obtained hw 
purpose. Hunt said that sho had brought forward thd only argument that 
■could have induced him to yield.'* ^ 


The question whether Mrs. Shelley was qualified to comprehend 
and sympathise with her husband may bo unhesitatingly answered 
in the afiSirmativo. It docs not follow that there may not have been 
times when ho desired even a fuller and deeper sympathy ; we know 
from himself that there were. It is«no disparagement to her that^ in 
common with all tho rest of the world at tho timo» she should Have 
boen incapable of upprcciatiiig the most visionary and spiritual pas* 
sages of a new apocalypse qf poctr}^ Shelley’s prelude to the Witch 
ofAtlm expresses some natural disapj^ointmeut, but ho /nay afterwards 
•have thought upon Wordsworth’s deep saying, that every great poet 
must create the taste by which he is to be judged. Unquestionably, 
however, tho real cause of the imperfection of sympathy consisted in 
tho impossibility qf assuaging the cravings of an imagination per- 
petually outstripping all human eonditiqus and Imitations. Shelley 
knew this perfectly. “ Some of us,” ho says, “ have in a prio^SIato 
of existence heem in love with an AutigoAe, and that makes us find 
no full content in any mortal tic.” Dissatisfaction, however, with 
mortal limitations must occasionally extend to tho individuals in 
whom these are impersonated. About tho same period Shelloy wrote, 
I only feel the want of those who can understand ino. Whether 
from proximity and tho continuity of domestic intercourse, MfiOry 
does not. Tho necessity of concealing from her thoughts that would 
nain her [about Godwin’s affairs] necessitates this, perhaps. It is 
the curse of Tantalus that a person possessing such excellent powers 
and so pure a mind as hers, should not 0x0^ sympsCthy indis- 
pensable to their application to domestic life.” Ii^ al^this there is 
nothing more than an ordinary passage in tho exp&ience of sen- 
sitive persons. There is nothing approaching the anguish of even 
the domestic Wordsworth’s lament that the fount of '^^urmuring, 
sparkling, living love ” should have bccomo a comfortless and 
hidden well.” ^ Yet no one over doubted Mrs. Wordsworth’s affec- 
tion for, or appreciation of, her husband. As regards Mrs. Shelley, 
the case is best summed up in her own touching words — ^words 
which will convince any feeling and fair-minded man, that though 
she did not deem herself wholly exempt from self-reproach, her 
reproach, if severe, must have been excessive : — 

(1) A Complaint. 

3l2 
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** Not having been able to be all I should have been, I will at least bear my 
penance well; and not making, my Shelley as happy as ho dcseiTcd tq be, 1 
will at least make him happy where ho is now— if he can be conscious of my 
constancy and patience.” 

The reader will not readily detect either the “torment” or the 
“rhapsodies” ascribed to Mrs. Shelley by Mr. Trelawny in this 
quiet utterance o^ a chastened spirit. It is taken from a series* of 
letters written the year after Shelley’s death, portions of which it 
seems proper to publish in justice both to Mrs. Shelley’s warmth of 
gratitude and Mr. Trcluwny’s substantial desert, even though he has 
spoiled the pleasure I expected to have hud in printing them. 

“ ALiiAno, ffw/y. 

“ The (lay Mariaiin(^\s coTiiliiofmcnt, the nth of Jiiim, seeing all went 
pros^ioroiisly, I told Lord Jlyron that I was ready to go, and ho promised to 
provide moans. When I talked of going first, it was becauso he said that I 
should do so, at tho sanio time declaring that ho would regulate all himself. I 
waited in vain for these arrangements.* Ilut, not to make a long story, he 
choso to transact our ncgocialion through Hunt, and gavo such an air of 
unwillingness, and soiiso of tho obligation ho couierred, as at last provoked > 
Hunt to say there was no obligation, since ho owed me £1,000. * Glad of n 

quarrel, straight I clap tho door.’ Still keeping up an appearance of amity 
with Hunt, ho lias wiitton notes and letters so full of contempt against me and 
my lost Sholley that I could stand it no longer, and have refused to receive his 
still profi'ered aid ftir my journey. This, of course, delays me. I could moko 
nbout^i'OO of my own. ' 1 do not know whether this is barely sufQciont, but as 
tho delicate constitution of my child would oblige mo to rest several times on 
iiiy journey, 1 cannot persuade myself to commence it with "what is barely 
necessary. 1 have thoreibru written to Trelawny for tho sum required, and 
must wait till 1 hear from him.” 

. “Albauo, 23, 1823. 

“ I have at last fixed with tho vottuviuo. I depart on tho 2jth. I leave 
Italy. I return to tho dreariest reality after having dreamed away a year in 
this blessed and beloved couiitiy. 

“ Lord Byron, Trelawny, and Bierino Gamba sailed for Greece on the 17th. 

I did not see tho former, a remnant of shame caused him to avoid me. If ho 
were mean, Tielawiiy more than balanced tho moral account. His whole 
conduct during his last stay here has impressed us all with an affectionate 
regard, and perfect faith in the unalterable goodness of his heart.” 

Poor Mrs. Skclley, she judged her frib^A’s heart by her ow”!!. 

“ St. Jean pe jjl Maukiexxe, July 30, 1823. 

“ 1 told you of tho departuro of Lord Byron and Trelawny for Greece, the 
former oscapinfg with all his crowns, and the other disbursing till he bod barely 
JCIO left. It went to my heart to borrow the sum from him necessary to make 
up my journey, but he behaved with so much quiet generosity that one was 
almost ghid to put him to that proof and witness tho excellence of his heart. 

In this and in another tiial ho acquitted himself so well that ho gained all our 
hearts — while tho other — ^but more when we meet. ^ 

** I left Genoa Friday 2.’3th. Hunt and Thornton accompanied me the first 
twenty miles. This was much you will say for Hunt. But, thank heaven ! we 

(1) It is jright to state that I, for my part, bcslievc B^-ron’s conduct in this and similar 
instaDces to havo boen loss dae to meanness than to caprice. — EL G. 
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are now. the best friends in the world. He set his heart on my quitting Italy 
with as comfortable feelings as possible; and he did so much that, notwith* 
standing all the wrenching and riving such an event, joined to parting with so 
dear a friend, occasioned me, yet I have borne up^rith better spirits t han I 
could in any way have hoped. It is a delightful thing to bo able to expend 
one’s affection upon an old and tried friend like Hunt, and so passionately 
attached to my Shelley as ho was and ho is. It is pleasant also to find oneself 
loved by one who loves him. You know somewhat of w]|iat 1 suffered during 
the winter during his alienation from me. Ho was displeased with me for 
many just reasons, but he found me willing to ex 2 >iuto, us far as 1 could, the 
evil I had done ; his heart was again warmed, and if when 1 1 'oturn you find mo 
more amiable, ami iiioro willing to suffer with pationco than I was, it is to 
him that I owe this benefit, and you may judgo if I ought not to bo grateful to 
him. I am eytm so to Lord llyron, who was the cause that 1 staid at Genoa, 
and thus secured me one who, X am sure, will never changii.’* 

• ** TAiiij, Avtj, 13, 1623. 

"I have three good friends in the world, and ouglit to bo content. I* have 
you — you, I trust, love me. 1 have Hunt, who, with his characteristic enthu- 
siasm, has 1110 now as much at heart us 1 was away from it a little while ago. 
And 1 have Trolawny, by wduiso nid 1 made u]) the money sutllciout to come to 
England. And wIkul 1 toll you all of him that I can, in addition to what you 
* kuow already, you will have adiniratioii for the rough outside with the gentle 
heart,” 

It would liavc been delightful to bo able to publish those 
effusions of grateful and trusting affection without a word to impair 
ilr. Trclawuy’s satisfaction in reading them. Ta Pan voula^ George 
DamUiu If Mr. Trclawny be the man lie would bo thoughtytheir 
perusal wdll occasion him some coiiipunctson, and in that case it will 
be unnecessary to add another Word. If otherwise — well, then it 
will also be unnecessary. 

Let us now pass to Shelley himself. The additional strokes 
tending to complete, and in general to confirm Mr. Trolawny *8 
portrait of him in his latter days, arc to Jbe derived from* his 
own correspondence and the testimony of those admitted to his 
intimate acquaintance. An unassuming but valuable contribution 
of the latter description remains to be made by the publication of 
the little diary irregularly kept by Williams during JShelley's 
residence at Pisa and Lerici, a portion of which, chi^ y relating to 
boating incidents, has been published in Mrs. Sholto^? edition of her 
husband’s prior works. The remainder is far more important. If 
not recording many very noteworthy incidents, with the exception 
of some more fully narrated elsewhere, and accordingly condensed or 
omitted here, it preserves many of the minute traits by which 
character is most distinctly revealed. Its value, however^ consists 
less in any particular statement than in the close contact 'allowed us 
with Shelley through the reporter’s singular ingenuousness and 
singlc-mindodness. Many writers from observation well-nigh shut 
out their subject by the interposition of themselves. WiUiams’s 
personality is transparent ; as an observer ho is almost impersonaL 
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** Went in the summcT to Pugnano— passed the first tbreo months in writing a 
play entitled The PromUc, or a year^ a month find a day. S. tolls me if they 
accept it, ho has great hopes of its success befoi-o an audience, and his hopes 
always enliTon mine. 

** Oct, 23.— Juno and myself go to Pisa to look for lodgings for tho winter, 
and looking through a very fino house, tho man who was showing it, taking 
Jane mysteriously aside, said, by way of commendation, * Si rammertty Signora^. 
cAe ha la mda segrf'fn.\ A very neccssaiy accommodation for an Italian lady, 
but not having any temptations for us wo could not come to terms. 

“ Oct, 2fi.-'-As a poet Sholhiy is certainly tho most imaginative of tho day, 
and if ho applied himself to human ufTcctions ho would bo tho greatest. Hia 
greatest fault is ignorance of his own worth. 3Io asked mo yesterday what 
name ho should fix to tho drama ho is now eifgagod with. I proposed Hellas, 
which ho will adopt. 1 mention tho circumstance, as I was proud at being 
asked tho question, and more so that tho uunio pleased him. 

• “ Nuv. 4. — ^^Lord llyron arrived on Thursday. ‘ His Cain,* Sholloy says, ‘ia 
second to nothing pf tho kind.* ** 

“ ^ov. .5. — Shelley road mo some passages of his Ilvllas, which are very fino, 
and Iris translation of the only Greek farce which has boon handed down to us^ 
(tho Cycloji). 

** In tho evening S. introduced mo to Tjord llyron, on whom wo called. So 
far from his having haughtiness of mannors, they are those of tho most un- 
affected and gentlemanly ease, and so far from his being (as is generally 
imagined) wrapt in melancholy and gloom, he is all sunshiiio and good humour. 
On our taking leave, ho took uj) a book from the table, sa 3 'ing, * I will lend 3 'ou 
others to-moiTow, in tho meantime you will find something in tho ** Annuairo 
Historiquo Univcrsol ** to amuse you, besides tho gonm*al laittor it contains, for 
at tho end it takes infinite pains to prove that I am tho devil.* 

it — Commence writing out for S. a fair copy of his Jlellaa, In tho 
evening Lord P. culls with Cou^^toss G. and her brother. Told us of a singular 
accusation against him — that he has gained l'.50() by writing puffs for Day and 
Martin’s blacking. 

“ 7. — Call on Lord 11. bj' appointment to pructiso pistol shooting in his- 

garden, but op application to tho governor all firing within tho city walls is 
forbidden. IFo lends mo a small pamphlet, now 2 )riuting, called *Somo 
ObsoiTations,’^ but upon S.’s recommendation does not intend to publish it. 

**‘Nox\ 9 — In tho evening Shelley I'cads aloud ‘ Tho Vision of Judgment.* 

** Nov, 10. — Finish the notes and iire'/aco to Hellas, ... If such a poem 
bocomes.popular, wo may flatter ourselves with having advanced a step towards 
improvement and iicrfection in all things, moral and ])olitical. 

** Nov, 11. — In the evening S. proposes to mo to assist him in a continuation 
of tho tmn^lcction of Spinoza’s Theologico-political tract, to which Lord B. has 
consented to put his name, and to give it greater ^urrency, will write tho life of 
that celebrated preface tho work. 

12. — S. and I commence Spinoza, that is to say, I write while ho 
dictates.^ Write from page 173 to 188. 

“ Nov, 13. — ^Write fifteen pages. S. talks of printing hero. 

Nov, 14. — ^l^onr and a half pages. Walk with Jane and find ifedwin on 
our arrival at homo, who left Genova on tho 23rd. 

“ Nov, 18. — S. reads to Medwin his ‘ Essay on Poetry.’ 

** Nov, 10. — Call on Lord B. Have a long argument with him about women,, 
in which S. tells that ho lost ground. However, experience has not taught him 
to say much in their favour. 

** Nov, 25,-^M. confined with rheumatism, and S. with leeches on his side. 

( 1 ) ptwreply to Bowles.] 

(2) ** They sat for several hours drinking brandy and water, that is, Magnus imhibing 
the alcohol a nd Mordaunt the element.” — Pirate, 
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*^Nov, 29. — (Anecdote of tlie Italian 'vho undertook to^proyide for it 
10,000 crowns a year. Wrongly told by Trolawny.) 

** Dec. 2. — Pistol shooting. Lonl B. hit, at the distance of twelyo yo^, the 
bull’s eye four times, and the half-crown thi'co. Th^last shot struck the piece 
of money so exactly in the centre that it was afterwards found with the ball 
enclosed within it, the aides being drawn to the centre like a three-cornered 
cocked hat. * 

“ Dec, 3.— S. hits the half-crown. 

12, 13. — (Burning tho heretic at Lucca.) 

** Dec. 14. — In tho oveniug went to S., who road aloud a poem of Lord B.’s 
which he had only finished tho day before. It is called * IIoaTon and Earth, a 
Mystery.* 

** Dec. 21.— Lord B. told mo that ho had commenced a tragedy from Mias Lee’s 
German tale (Werner), and had been fagging at it all day, 

‘'Dec. 30. — S. is thinking of a tragedy to bo founded on tho story of Timon 
of Athens, but adapted to modern tiiries. ^ An udinirablo theme for him. 

“ Jan. 2. — Heard of J’olidori’s suicide, which was effected by a subtlo poison 
of his own com])osition. Throe things that Byron would do which P. could not 
do — ^liit tho key-holo with si iiistol, swim swross tlio river, and give P. a d — d 
good thrashing. (Mon* pootioully told by Moore.) 

Jan. (i. — Lord B. asked to subscribe to a flyitig-macihino, to bo worked by 
j^stcam. After a convorssitioii with S., have serious thoughts of taking iii hand 
tt steam-yacht to work bolween Leghorn and Oeu«)a.* 

“ Jan, 8. — Mary read tr> us the two first acts of Lord B.’s Wemer. , . S. sat 
down to Charles I. iibout five days siiwo. It is exceedingly to bo regretted that 
Shelley does not moot with gn^alor encourngoinont ; a mind such as his, power- 
ful as it is, rcipiin'S Itadhnj. 

*^Jan. f). — Dined with Lord B. Ho told nw that duyng the composition of 
tho * Corsair ’ ho was in a vory low stato of mind, turning night into tlRy, the 
sight of which ho could not oiidiiro. Oompleto(k tho poem in ten, nights, and 
almost without correcting a lino. ‘ Tho Brido of Abydos ’ ho wrote in throe 
days, but * Ijara ’ cost him longer than any of tho others, having boon com- 
posed on tho return from several jiarties during a very gay season of his life. 

**Jan. 10. — Call on Taaflb, and consult with him about the life of Colos- 
tino V. and Boniface VIll., of whom I cnterbiin serious thoughts of composing 
a traged 3 \ Bead tho sketch of it to 8., who is much pleased with it, but does 
not think it would perform. ^ * 

“ Jan, 11. — Sgricci passes tho evening here. 

“ Jan, 14. — Trolawny amves. 

“ Jan. 15. — Trclawnj'’ calls, and brought with him tho model of an American 
schooner, on which it is settled with B. and myself to build a boat 30 feet long, 
and T. writes to Boborts at Genoa to commeiieo on it diroctly. ' * 

** Jm/. 26. — S. sent us some beautiful but too melanchol y linos (* Tho Serpent 
is shut out from Paradise,’ &c.). ^ ^ 

** 2. — Fine warm day. Jane accompanies Mary and S. to the seashore 

through the Cascini. They rotum about 3. (The excursion immortalised in 
Shelley’s pgem, ‘ Tho BocoUection.’) i 

“ 0 . — T. wrote doiiiiitively to Boborts. 

** Feb. 12. — Consulted with S. about a new tragedy. T. called and brought 
with him B.’s drawing of Lord B.’s boat. 

“ Feb, 18. — Jane unwell. S. turns ph^'siciaii. Called on Lord B., trho talb 
of getting up Othdlo, Laid a wager with S. that Lord B. quits Italy before six 
months. Jane put on a I&ndostanco dress and passed the evening with Mary, 
who had also tho Turkish costume. 

(1) Shelley’s indomitable persistency in this apparently defunct project is a gbbd illus- 
tration of his remark to Mr. Trelawny : *<I always go on until I am stoi^ed, and I 
never am st(q>ped.” 
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** Feb, 25. — }J[y play to be called Oonzaga, DuJee of Maviim, 

** March 2.— Met S. in bis boat, sailed back with him. 

*‘jlfarc/A3. — ^Bead pai't of zny first act to S. lie found some faults, but 
generally approyed. * 

** March 8. — ^I)iuod with Lord 13. During dinner S. repeated some of the 
finest linos of * ChilJo Harold,’ and Lord 13., after listening to a stanza, cried, 

* lloavcns ! S., what iiifinitu nonsense are you quoting !" ’ 

“ March 12, — (Load 11. promises to write a prologue and epilogue to W/s 
play.) 

March 14. — S. and T. sailed in the boat, and on our return in passing the 
bridge were hailed by the Custom lEouso oHicors. Not, however, paying any 
attention to them, wo having froijuontl}’^ passed without intcjrruption, they 
seized the boat, threaten to imprison our sorvunt, and without our paying 
50 livrcR they declare it shall become their ]>ropcrty. S. wrote to the minister 
of police about it. (lloat ordered to be given up.) 

** March 20. — Walked with S. along the banks of the Arno. Took our 
writing matoriulc, and wliilo S. translated Calderon’s ‘ Cyprian,* 1 wrote some 
revisions. 

March 23. — (Affair of the dragoon.) 

March 25.— (Report that Taafiu is confined in Lord 13.*s house 'guarded by 
bulldogs.’) 

March — S. comes to breakfast, lie received a note from a ladylast^ 
night, desiring him not to venture near her house after dark, for the friends of 
the dragoon woro on Iho look out for him, although thoy did not consider him 
.as most to blame. 

" March 27. — Taaffo, who during this affair could not bo found, and has since 
talked so greatly of his valour, has been named by Juno ^False Taaffe,* 

** April 10. — S. receives his Hollas, Trelawiiy dined and passed the oveuing. 
Wo totkld of a ])lay of £is singular life, and a plot to give it tho air of a romance. 
.(The FrafpnejifH of an ImfiniaM Drama^ which seem accordingly to bo rather 
later in date than I had surmised when editing tho additions to them in the 
‘ Relics of Shelley,’) 

" A%ml 10. — Maiy and the Guiccioli examined five hours. 0. and T. dined 
hero. 

“ Ap^'il 20.— Called on Lord B. : mot Rogers tho poet there, an old dccrepid 
man, w'hoso faco bespeaks great imbecility of mind, but whoso works provo the 
coritrory. ■ 

“ April 21. — Call on S. Talk over the subject of tho play, lie gave me a 
long lecture on tho drama, i’ut mo in bad spirits with myself. C. })assed tho 
evening. 

*'Ajml22 , — ^My birthdaj’. I’orgct whether bora in 1703 or 1794. T. ex- 
amined. *1 interpret. , 

** April 23. — Left Pisa for Spezzia with C. ar i June. 

“ April 25.-3WLlfru to I’isa. Meet S., his fiico bespoke his feelings. O.’s 
child was dead, and ho hud the office to break it to her, or rather not to do so ; 
but fearful of the news roaebing her oars to remove her instantly from this 
place. ^ 

''April 26.— 5Jary, C., and Trolawny depart for Spezzia. Poor C. quite un- 
conscious of tbo burthen on her friends* minds. 

"April 21. — ^Dragoon recovered. Shelley, Jane and I, nurse and children 
leave for l^otra Santa. 

June 23.*' — During the night S. sees spirits, and glarms tho whole house. 
(Mrs. Shelley’s story to be related in a subsequent part of this paper. Incor- 
xoctly told by Trelawiiy, vol. i. p. 163.) 

"fane 29. — Shelley’s books arrive from Genoa. 

• 

^l) The i^ost interesting passages of tho diary, between April 27 and this date, have 
already been publishod by Mrs. Sholloy in hor notes to Shelley's corrcspondonco* 
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** Junt 30. — ^Bead somo of ShiUoy's ‘ Qucon IXab/ an aatoniahiug ivorlc* 
The enthusiasm of his spirit breaks out in some admirable passages in the 
poetry, and the notes are as subtle and elegant os he could now write.’* 

(Note bj' Mrs. Shelley.) * 

** So I have finished this task. The later pages cost mo all my fortitude, and 
were wrung letter by letter from my pen in agony. ^ 

“ Dearest Edward ; beloved friend ; you do not even now forgot m#I trust. 
The memory of your gentle voice, expressivo countonidice, and endearing 
maimers, are a principal part of that whiesh, twisted with overj’ fibre of my 
frame, is my soul and life far moi*o than the dull hours of this now-named year, 
and vainly rotuniing sun.” 

There is nothing so interesiting in this interesting record as its 
testimony to Shelley’s study of Spiiiozu, whom ho had taken up in his 
very first year of authorship in a spirit of boyish bravado, but to 
whom ho must have recurred w'ith very different feelings. The 
abortive translation must have progressed at least as mr os Spinoza’s 
sixth definition — “ Per Beum inivllUjo em absolute infinitum^ hoe cat, 
auhfitautmn comtantem infuntis attnbutia, quorum unumqmdqm fpter^ 
nam ct injinitam esseuiiam exprimitP The disscmix)ation of such 
sentiments seems a singular employment for dn atheist, unless tho 
term is to be understood us denoting one whoso conceptions of Deity 
transcend those of ordinary men. lilr. Trelawmy and his episcopal 
acquaintance (vol. v. p. 22 1) seem determined to fix it upon Shelley 
in the vulgarcst sense, and w’ould no doubt bo equally ready to apply 
it to Spinoza. “It appears,” says F/achesis to Proserpine ilTLord 
Dcaconsfield’s Infernal ilarrmje, “it ap|>cars that your Majesty, 
though a Goddess, is an Atheist.” 

Shelley, how'cvcr, is always the best interpreter of himself. It 
will not have escaped careful students that his correspondence 
becomes richer in self-portraiture towards tho close of his career. 
The magnificent descriptions of nature and art in which he formerly 
delighted become rare, but there is more of retrospection and intro- 
spection. Especially is this tho case with the last letter of import- 
ance he ever wrote, which, it is now my privilege to offer to tho 
world. Written only twenty days before his death, it contains his 
last thoughts and his best, and far surpasses any ^mijgr document 
in autobiographic interest. It conveys his opinion of somo of the 
most characteristic of his WTitings, offers somo approach to a general 
estimate qf his own position, and with an instinctive foreboding too 
soon to bo interpreted, breathes the conviction that the crisis of his 
destiny is at hand, and that tho equilibrium he is now enjoying can 
bo maintained no longer. The solution of tho problem ho could not 
foresee. • 

“ Whoro a smooth spot . 

Of glassy quiet ’mid those battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddering. Shall it sink 
Down the abyss ? Shall the reverting stress 
Of that resistless gulf embosom it ? 

Now shall it fall 
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« Le&igx, June 18, 1822. 

** In my doubt as to which of your most interesting letters I shall answer, I 
quash the business ono for the present, as the only part of it that requires an 
answer requires also maturer consideration. In the first place I send you money 
for postage, as I intend to indulge myself in plenty of paper and no crossings. 
Mary will writo soon ; at present she suffers greatly from excess of weakness, 
produ^^by a soyere miscarriage, from which she is now slowly recovering. 
Hor^ situation for sojpo hours was alarming, and as she was totally destitute of 
medical assistance 1 took the most decisive resolutions, and by dint of making 
her sit in ice, I succeeded in checking the homoiThago and the fainting fits, so 
that when the physician arrived all danger was over, and ho had nothing to do 
but to applaud me for my boldness. Slie is now doing well, and the sea-baths 
will soon restore her. I have written to OUitT to send his account to you. Tho 
‘ Adonais’ I wished to have had a fair chance, both because it is a favourite with 
mo and on account of tho memor}'’ of Keats, who was a poet of great genius, let 
tho classic party say what it will. ‘ llcllas * too I liked on account of the sub- 
ject — one always finds some reason^or other for liking one’s own composition. 
Thd * Epipsychidion ' I cannot look at ; tho ])crson whom it colebratos was a 
doud instead of a Juno; and poor Ixion starts from tho contaur that was 
tho offspi'iiig of his own ombraco. If you are curious, however, to hear what I 
am and have been, it will loll you something thereof. It is an idealised history 
of my life and feelings. 1 think one is always in love with something or other ^ 
the error, and I confess it is not easy for siurits leased in fiosh and blood to 
avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal imago tho likeness of what is, perhaps, 
eternal. 

“Hunt is not yet arrived, but I expect him every day. I shall see little of 
Lord Byron, nor shall I permit Hunt to form tho intoimcdiato link botween 
him and mo. I, detest all society — almost all, at least — and Lord Byron is tho 
nuclogi^of all that isiiatoful and tiresome in it. He will bo half mad to hoar 
of ^eso memoirs.' As to mp, you know my supremo indifference to such 
affairs, except that I must confess I am sometimes amused by the ridiculous 
mistakes of these writers. Tell mo a littlo what they say of me besides my 
being an atheist. One thing I regret in it, I droad lost it should injure Hunt’s 
prospects in the establishment of tho journal, for Lord Byron is so mentally 

capricious that the least impulse drives him from his anchorage The 

Williamses are now on a visit to us, and they are people who are very pleasing 
tojno. But words are not the instruments of our intercourse. I like Jane 
more and more, and I find Williams the most amiable of companions. She has 
a taste for music, and an elegance of form and motions that compensate in 
some degree for tho lack of literary refinement. You know my gross ideas of 
music, and will forgive mo when I say that I listen the whole evening on our 
terrace tp tho simple melodics with excessive delight. I have a boat boro. It 
TOrt mo £80, and reduced nio to some difficulty in point of money. However, 
it is swift andSKp.istlful, and appears quite a vessel. Williams is captain, and 
wo ^ivo along this delightful bay in the evening wind under the summer moon 
until earth appears another world. Jane brings her guitar, and if the past and 
the fiituro could bo obliterated,^ the present would content me so well that I 
could^ say wit!n Paust to tho passing moment, ‘ Bcmain thou, Ihou art so 
beautiful.’ 0— - — is with us, and the death of her child seems to have restored 
her to tranquillity. Her character is somewhat altered. She is vivacious and 

talkative; and though she teases me sometimes, I like her Lord Byron, 

who is at Leghorn, has fitted up a splendid vessel^ a small schooner on tho 

(1) Apparently tho.publioation referred to in SheUey’s letter to Trelawny (vol. i. p. 
148), 1 do not know what it was. 

(2) “ Hie past and future were forgot. 

As they had been, and would bo, not. 

But soon ” 

— ^liineB In ihe Bay of. Lariei^ written about this time. 
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A m eric an model, and ^ftelamy is tp bo captain. How long ih««fieiy apiiit of 
. onrpinttewiU accommodate iteelf to tbo caprice of tbe poet lemaiiM to bo 
eoen. .... 

“ I ¥^rite littlo now. It impos^blo to composo c:^copt under tHo etvonff 
oxdtement of an assurance of finding sympathy in what you write. Imagine 
Demosthenes reciting a Philippic to the waves of tho Atlantic. Lord is 
in this respect fortunate. He touched the chonl te which a million hearts 
responded, and tho coiu so music which he produced to please them, di&iplined 
him to the perfection to which ho now approaches. I do uot*go on with Charlee 
the First. I feel too littlo certainty of tho future, and too littlo ^tisfaction 
with regard to the past to undertake any subject seriously and deeply. I stand, 
as it were, upon a precipice, which 1 have ascended with great, and cannqt. 
descend without greater peril, and Is am contoiit if tho heaven above mo is 
for tho passing moment. 

“ You don’t tell mo what you think of ‘ fain.’ You sond mo tho opinion of 
tho populace, which you know T do not csteom. I have rood several more of 
tho plays of Calderon. Lm Jhs AmautvH tki Cirlo is tho finest, if I oxcopt one 
scene in tho Derocion de (a Cruz. I road Greek, and think aboiU writing. 

** I don’t think much of — not admiring hfetostiisio ; tho nil adnurari, how- 
ever justly applied, socmiis to ino u bad sign in a young person. I had mther a 
l)upil of mine had coiu'oivod .a frantic jiassiuii for Marini himsolf, than that she 
had found out tho critical defects of tho most dtdicient author. When sho 
becomes of her own accord full of genuine admiration' for the finest scene in 
the Purffaturiu, or tho ojiciiiiig of the Ptiradist), or some other neglected piece of 
oxcellenco, hopo great Ibings. Adieu, T must ncit oxceod tho limits of my 
paper, however littlo scrupulous 1 siicni about Ihosu of your patience. 

t “ P. B. S. 

I waited throo days to get Ibis pen mended, and at last Wfui obliged to 
write.” • # ^ 

Some of tho points dwelt upon in this iifcstimablo letter — ^Byron, 
Fausty the Williamses — derive additional illustration from another 
much shorter and slighter one, addressed to tho same friend five 
months previously. During tho last period of his life a greater con- 
centration of thought is observable, with less ardour and volatility. 
He recurs more frequently to the same ideas, loves to brood over 
them and keep them steadily beford him. It was a lull predicting a 
new intellectual crisis, probably to have been followed by a period of 
great activity. 

y One thing I rejoice to hear, that your health is bettor. So is mine f but my 
mind is like an overworked racohorso put into an hackney qpach. ^ What think 
you of Lord Byron now ? Space wondered loss at the swift and fair creations of 
God, when he grew weary of vacancy, than I at this spirit of an angel in the 
mortal paradise of a decaying body. So I think, let the world envy while it 
admires, as it may. i 

“ We Imve just got tho etchings of Faust, tho painter is worthy of Goethe. 
The meeting of him and Margaret is wonderful. It makes all the pulses of my 
head beat — those of my heart have boon quiet long ago. Tho translations, 
both these and in Blackwood, are miserable. Ask Coleridge if their stupid mis- . 
inteUigonce of tho deep wisdom and harmony of the author does ndt spur him 
to action. You will have heard of tho Hunts, and of all my poi^lezifies about 

them. The Williamses are well. Mrs. W more amiable and beautifhi t h i ui 

ever, and a sort of spirit of embodied peace in the midst of our dicleof tempests. 

So much for first impressions ! ” * ' 

*^The extension of onr sphere in perception in dreams^’^ saya 
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Schopenhauer/ may proceed so far as to abolish the limitationsi not 
merely of space, but also of time.’’ He then, following the oldest 
Greek writers on t]^e subject, proceeds to distinguish between the 
theorcmatic dream, in which the event to come is distinctly presented 
to the perception, and the allegorical, in which it is represented in 
hieroglyphic. The philosopher would have found ample support for 
his searching yet mystical speculations in the visions which, near 
the supsemo moment, besieged not only Shelley himself but those 
intimately associated with him, partly presentiment making itself 
Objectively visible, partly, no doubt, inspired by the romantic solitude 
and marine music of his residence. Mrs. Shelley writes — 

Sholloy was at iirst in perfect health, but liaving oyerfatigiied himself one 
day, and then tho fright my illness gavo him, caused a return of nervous sensa- 
tiqns and visioiti, as bad ns in his worst timed. I think it was tho Saturday of 
my illness, while, yet unable to walk, I was confined to my bed, in the middle 
of tho night I was awoke by hearing him scream and come rushing into my 
room. I was sure that ho was asleep, and tri^ to wake him by calling to him, 
but he continued to scream, which inspired mo with such a panic that 1 got out 
of bed and ran ueross the hall to hirs. Williams’s room, whore 1 fell, through 
weakness, though I was so frightened that I got up again immediately. She 
lot mo in, and Williams wont to Sholle}', who had been wakened by my getting 
out of bed. He said he had not boon asleep, and it was a vision that ho saw 
that had frightened him. Hut as ho declared that he hud not screamed, it was 
certainly a dream, and tio waking vision. lie dreamt *^hat, lying as ho did in 
bed, Edward and Jai^o came iu to him. They were in tho most horriblo con- 
dition, their bodies lacerated, their bones starting through their skins, their 
&C 08 pale, yet stained with IWood, they could hardly walk, but Edward was the 
weakest, and Jane was supporting him. Edward said, Got up, Shelley, the 
sea is flooding tho house, and it is all coming down. Shelley got up, as he 
thought, and went to his window that looked on the terrace and the sea, and ho 
thought hO'Saw tho sea rushing in. Suddenly tho vision changed, and ho saw 
the figure of himself strangling me — that made him rudh into my room — ^yet, 
fearful of frightening me, he dared not approach the bed, when my jumping out 
atvoko him, or, as ho })hruBcd it, caused his vision to vanish.” 

Nothing, it will be observed, could convince Shelley that his dream 
was not a waking vision, whose incidents had been witnessed by 
himself with open eyes, even though only as a phantasmagoria. The 
preternatural intensity of his waking ^senses evidently extended to 
his dreams, 'ted*' this peculiar idiosyncrasy sufficiently explains such 
mysterious occurrences in his life as the nocturnal encounter at 
Tanyrallt, which some have accepted as a fact, and others suspected 
as a mystifibntion. ' ** 

Mrs. Shelley continues — 

** The. next morning ho told us he had had many visions lately ; he had seen 
the figure of himself which met him ns ho walked on tho toriuce, and said to 
him, * How long do you mean to be content ? ’ ” *' 

‘This story has been related before, but lamely. It proves tho 
gregt impression which tho problem of Faust had made upon Shelley. 
The idea is again expressed in the letter printed above, which was 
written a few days previously. The wild and startling superstition 
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of Ihppelgangerei had impressed Shdley’s imagination at an «>«r 1li ffr 
date. He had told in Pnmetheiu Unbound, how 

“ Tho Magus Zoroaster 

^ Mot his own image walking in the garden.*’ 

But, although there is perhaps nothing v^ry extraordinary in 
Shelley’s being thus visible to himself in a disembodied state, it is less 
easy to aceount for his apparition to others unaccustomed to behold 
phantasms and under no mental influence likely to evoke thbm. 

‘‘Juno, sny.^ Mis. Shelley, wus standing one du}* — tho day before I waa 
taken ill — at a window that looked aon tho terrace, with Trelawny. She saw, 
as she thought, Shelley pass by tho window, as ho often wus then, without coat 
iir jacket ; he passed again. Now, as he passed both times tho same way, and 
as from tho side towards w'hich ho went each time there was no way to get back 
except past tho window again (except over a wall twimty foot .from the ground), 
she W'iis struck at seeing him jiass twice thus, and lookiMl out, and soeing him 
no more, she cried, * Good God I cun Shelley have leapt from tho wall ? Where 
can ho bo gone h * * Shelley I * suid T. ‘ No Shelley has passed hero ; what do 

you mean ? ’ And it proved, indeed, that Shelli^y hud never been on the ter- 
race, and was far oif ut tho time she saw' him.” 

'• . . • * 

Nor was the catastrophe w’liich terminated Shelley’s life unaccom- 

jianied by those mysterious intimations so hard to explain— or to 
explain away. 

**lIo took leave of Mrs. Mason in high spirits on Sunday. * Never,’ said 
she, * (lid 1 BOO him look happier than tho lust ghuiro I hud^of his countenance.’ * 
On Monday he W'us lost. On Monday night she dreamt that sho waMbme- 
wlicro — sho know not whoro — and ho came, looking vory pale, and fearfliUy 
melancholy. »Sho said to him, * You look ill, you are tired, sit down and eat.’ 

‘ No,* ho TOplicd, * 1 shall never cat more. I have not a soldo loft in tho world.’ 
‘Nonsenst?,* said sho, ‘this is no inn; 3 'ou need not pay.* ‘Perhaps,’ he 
answered, *it i.s the worse for that.* Then sho aw'oke, and going to sleep 
again, sho dreamed that my Percy was dead, and sho awoke crying bitterly, 
so bitterly, and felt so miserable, that sho said to herself, ‘ Why, if the Utde 
hoy should die, I should not feel it in Ihis manner.’ Shb was so struck with 
these dreams tliat sho mentioned them to her servant tho iioxt day, saying 
that sho hoped all w'as well with us.*’ 

Since the publication of Mr. Trelawny’s first edition, attention has 
been directed to the alleged dying declaration, of an old Italian*sailor, 
which would prove that Shelley’s death was not juccidpntal. He 
stated that ** he was one of tho crew that ran down the boat containing 
Shelley and 'Williams, which was done under the impression that the 
rich 'milord Byron ’ was on board with lots of money. « They did 
not intend to sink the boat, but to board her and murder Byron. 
She sank as soon as sho was struck.” A similar explanation of 
Shelley’s fate is suggested in Leigh Hunt’s Byron and hiB Contempo^ 
rarieSf and the story of the confession itself is referred to in 'Dr. Lee's 
work on the health-resorts of the Mediterranean, edition of 1872. 
Since the appearance (December, 1875) of the correspondence in the 
Times reprinted by Mr. Trelawny, the matter has been fhriber 

(1) ** His face burned by tho sun, and his heart light thathe had succeeded in zeqilsr* ' 
ing the Hunts tolerably comfortable.” 
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investigated by two English ladies, honourably known in literature, 
who, during an Italian tour, turned aside to Lerici at the request of 
the writer of these psges. It seems established that such a declaration 
was made, but under circumstances which precluded all possibility of 
examining or verifying it ; nor is it quite certain whether it related 
to Shelley’s catastropbo or to some other. We are thus referred to 
tho internal probabilities of the case. All agree that the Don Juan 
was not capsized. Captain Boberts, who recovered her and brought 
her into port> “ first thought that she had been swamped by a heavy 
sea, but on closer examination, finding many of the timbers on the 
starboard quarter broken, lie thought it certain that she must have 
been run down by a felucca in tho squall.” Mr. Peacock, also a good 
authority on nautical mattery considers it more likely that the 
damage was done by the dredging apparatus. Admitting the other 
opinion to be preferable, it is still to be inquired whether the collision 
was intentional or accidental. There are great difficulties in the way 
of the former theory. Tho Italian sailors could never have mistaken 
Shelley’s little skifE for Byron’s handsome yacht, nor docs it apped!* 
why they should have supposed Byron to have been on board the 
former. They could not have attacked Shelley’s boat in broad day, 

amongst tho many small craft scattered about^” (Trclawny, vol. i. 
p. 187), and the subsequent darkness and tempest so graphically 
doscriled by Mr. ‘Trelawny would, one would have thought, have 
given them enough to do«to take care of tliemselvcs. On the whole 
it seems most probable that the collision, if collision there was, was 
accidental. 

Mr. Trelawny supplies further particulars respecting his own dis- 
interested and imperishable services in connectioA with the recovery 
and cremation of Shelley’s body. The copy of Keats found on the 
corpse, he might have added, was burned along with it. The ^schylua 
is preserved at Boscombo. Mr. Trelawny expresses some solicitude 
respecting the custody of Shelley’s ashes in the Protestant cemetery 
at BoTUCk They assuredly have not been removed by Shelley’s 
family, nor^as is hoped and believed, / any one else. He will also 
be gratified toTeam that Shelley’s heart is not in an ornamental 
um on a mantelshelf,” but in a shrine especially dedicated to it, 
associated with other relics — ^the JE^chylus already referred to — ^por- 
traits, manuscripts, locks of hair, including one of Mr. ^relawny’s 
own. To these, but on a distant day, let us trust, will probably be 
added the portrait of Mary Shelley in Mr. Trelawny’s possession, 
with vwhich, as he declared on occasion of hc;r death, the strength of 
his affection wpuld not suffer him to part, even though it was not 
his. The circumstance is in a measure honourable to Mr. Trelawny, 
demonstrating that he retained at least as late as 1851 the senti- 
ments he had expressed so warmly in 1823. 


Bichabd Gabnett. 



THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONI^*^ 

FIELD. 

III.— From 1837 to 1862. 

Lord Beaoonsfield’s political adventures have thVeo stages. The 
first, extending from 1826 to 1837, exhibits his beginnings in 
literature and politics, and shows how he struggled with reluctant 
constituencies until at last hg forced his way into the House of 
Commons. It is really tho most important of all, for in it t)ie man 
was formed and displayed, and the peculiarities of his character and 
genius were disclosed with less rcstr^jnt than afterwards. Ho gam- 
bolled with unchecked license. Tho fierce play of* an untamed 
nature gave itself free vent. Afterwards, Lord Beaconsfield found 
it necessary to clothe himself in parliamentary, official, and social 
decorum. Only now and then in tho wild sallies, and still oftener in 
tho demure smile, do wo see that tlic man is in disguise*. Still, every 
now and then the aboriginal savage looks through his eyes, i^d 
occasionally shrieks in his voice, and displays itself in his excited 
gestures. The impish '^nature breaks at seasons through the gilded 
pale.” The next period is compressed within the years from 1837 to 
1862. It records Lord Bcuconsficld’s struggles* in the Howe of 
Commons to parliamentary toleration, to parliamentary recognition, 
to parliamentary eminence, through the spokesmansbip first of a 
rather ridiculous coterie, thon of an angry faction, and afterwords of 
an organized party, raising him into office, and the ministerial leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield began by wearing 
the livery of Feel ; he then, with ribbons in his hot and tabqr in his 
mouth, masqueraded as a rural swain, dancing with his young 
England companions round a Maypole ; and finally in the breeches 
and top-boots of a stage squire, smacked his hunting whip against 
his thigh, denounced the villainy of the traitor Feel, whp had 
deceived him and other simple-minded country gentlemen into a 
belief that he was a Protectionist, and a friend of tho land and of 
the com laws, while he was nothing but a manufacturer and free- 
trader. Lord Beaconsfield’s rapid changes of costume an^ oharaoter 
resemble fhose of the elder and younger Mathews in some of 
their startling transformations. The third period of his political 
adventures, in which England now has the perilous honour and 
excitement of living, is^that of his official and ex-official. Ufe. It 
extends from the year 1852 to this present month of June, 1878, and 
probably will extend considerably beyond it. It is really that which 
most interests the world; but the second period, which engages us 
now, must first be rapidly surveyed. • ^ 
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The year 1*837 then saw Mr. Blsracli fairly launched in the 
career in which for more than forty years he has played a con- 
spicuous, and for thirty of those forty, a distinguished, and on some 
questions, a decisive part. The law, since altered, required that a 
new parliament shall be summoned on the accession of a new 
sovereign ; and he wUs a member of the first House of Commons 
that met under the reign of Queen Victoria. He had been elected 
for Maidstone. He won this victory not over his old enemies 
the Whigs, but over his former friends and allies, the Radicals, 
defeating the veteran Colonel Perrqnet Thompson. This Barra- 
bean preference on the part of the Kentish borough has since 
been atoned for by wiser elections to subsequent parliaments. Such 
triumphs of the sciolist and the adventurer over the man of pure and 
public purpose, of fixed priiieiples, and of reasoned convictions, are, 
- however, incidents of public life too common and natural to attract 
much attention. It has been Lord Beaconsfield’s purpose in lifo 
to advance himself, and he has succeeded. It was the purpose of 
Colonel Perrdnet Thompson to advance the doctrines which ho believed 
to be true, and to promote the reforms which he deemed to be neees- 
sary. Both have hud the triumph which they most coveted. Each 
illustrates the value of singleness of purpose, bo the purpose good or 
evil, in public or in private life. It is natural );o desire that a man 
who 4 )romotes a great cause shall also promote himself. But tho 
conditions of human life and character do not often allow of this 
double victory ; and tho man who has this twofold aim in view is not 
likely to realise cither part of it. Usually he must either sacrifice 
himself {o his cause, or his cause to himself. To desire to be dis- 
interested and rewarded is a state of mind logically contradictory, 
but in practice too^ easily and too frequently realized. To strive only 
for principles, and to reap place c-and power, titles and decorations, 
public honour and popular gratitude, is a combination very flattering 
to that inward eye which is the bliss of meditative and ambitious 
solitude. . The internal delight of satisfied virtue, and the gratified 
vanity of external honours, are scarcely to be had together except in 
tho fanciful forecast of a sentimental virtue veiling personal greed. 
The man who has no cause but himself, and the man who, if we 
may say so, has no self but his* cause, are alone likely to reach the 
goal that they set before them. The men who are a little for virtue 
and a great deal for themselves will probably end by being all for 
themselves, and so sink into the first class. The men who are too 
virtuous to be unscrupulous, but not virtuous enough to lose sight of 
themselvei^ will probably share the misfortune of tho dog that 
courses two hares at once. Lord Beaconsfield has had one steady 
an^cq^istent purpose through life ; and, to use Burke’s expression, 
he has ^varied his means in order to preserve the essential unity of 
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bis end. To climb ever higher and higher^ to fix more and more 
steadily the public gaze^ to wield power, to receive and distribute 
honours, to be the talk of his coterie, of England, of Eurc^e, of the 
world, has been his aim, and in this he has succeeded. No career 
over illustrated more remarkably the virtues, ifthey bosufch apaft 
from tho ends to which they are directed, of steady and unshaken 
purpose, of perseverance, patience, and audacity, of tho skill which 
knows wdien to wait and when to act. Lord Beacohsfibld is the 
great modern professor and practitioner in its personal application pf 
that doctrine of opportunismi whicli Peel, in its more legitimate 
political aspects, made a system in England, and to which the tactics 
of M. Gambctta have given a name in France. The debauching 
effect of the French Empire, oven uj^on such opponents as the 
Eepublicau leader of Franco, is to be seen in his undisguised 
admiration for Lord licaconsficld. 

liOrd Beaeonsfield, who had been alternately a Tory-Badical, and 
a lladical-Tory, as convenience might dictate, appeared at Maidstone 
bs a simple Conservative. For the next six or seven years of his 
life he can best be described by a term which had not then taken its 
place in political nomenclature. Tic was a Peelite, though not of 
course in the later jucaning of the W'ord, in w'hich it denoted a school 
of political doctrine and practice. Ho a Peelite in a more per- 
sonal sense, such as that in which the “gallant, gay dome^Ttbs’* of 
High Life below* Stairs assume the rfiimcs, as they wear the 
livery, of the noblemen and gentlemen on wdiom they condescend to 
wait. His insight into personal character enabled him to single out 
the really capable man of his age. His perception of poKtical ten- 
dencies led him to recognise that the hour w*as bringing his oppoD- 
tunity to the man ; and he flung himself into the current which wus 
carrying place and power, and meaher things and persons w*ith it, to 
tho feet of Peel. The wpatieiico uTid alarmed prejudices of 
William IV. had anticipated matters* the extraordinary skill 
and address with which Sir Robert Peel, in ^ 34 — 5, had maintained 
himself as the Minister of a minority, imposed by the .royal plea- 
sure upon a hostile Parliament and country, only showed that the 
approaching time had not yet arrived. It illustrated all the more 
signally tlje unrivalled ascendancy of tho man. Curiously enough, 
it has fallen to Lord Bcaconsfleld to display more than once a some- 
what similar power as the leader of a Government in a minority, 
before showing what he could do as a Prime Minister with an undis- 
puted majority behind him.. In 1836 Lord Beaeonsfield had addressed 
one of the letters of Runnymede to Sir Robert Peel. It is charac- 
teristic of the upholsterer andomamental gardener in thepresent Prime 
Minister, that his expressions of almost adoring confidence in ihe tnah 
are mingled with expressions of admiration of the big hohse.ond 
VOL. XXIIl. K.s. 3 M 
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well laid-out founds in which Sir Robert Peel spent his retirement. 
Lord Bcaconsfield docs not hate Persian displays or love a Sabine 
farm. A great man* not clothed in purple and fine linen, nor 
faring sumptuously every day, a great man moderately housed and 
attended, is to him scarcely a great man at all. Tho halls and 
bowers of Drayton ; those gardens and that library where you have 
realised the romance of Verulam and whore you enjoy the lettered 
case that tfemplo loved,” rouse the ingenuous enthusiast to a rap- 
tiyous eloquence which shows that George Robins need not have 
lucked a successor if Lord Bcaconsiieldf had had anything but him- 
self to put up to auction. Those things are as essential to his image 
of Sir Robert Peel as Ihc panoply of ''your splendid talents and 
your spotless character.” Sir R^dicrt Peel was declared to be " like 
the' Knight of Rhodes ” in Schiller’s heroic ballad, "the only hope of 
a suffering isle.” The letter is a lyrical invocation, a sort of prose- 
parody on the ode in which Horace compared Augustus to Jupiter, 
to the equal discredit of the god, the emperor, and the poet. 
Lord Bcaconsfield saw that the opportunity of Peel and of the* 
Conservative party ivas coming, and ho lost no time in proclaiming 
himself on the side of tho winners. 

Tho electioneering addresses at Maidstone wyre couchei in the 
same vein as the letters of Runnymede. That personal and political 
hatrc(^^6f tho Whigs, which is one of the few things in w'hich he 
has been consistent, is fiVoly expressed. Lord Beaconsfield per- 
ceived that they were a declining and jicrishing party, though they 
still had a name to live, and persisted in existence from mere con- 
tinuance. 'As a tree, whose roots arc decaying in tho earth, still for 
a season puts forth leaves and flowers,'and sometimes bears good fruit, 
so* the Whigs have for a generation produced useful measures. But 
practically their work was done fii 1832. The Reform Bill, which 
was their greatest achievement, destroyed them as well as the 
abuses at which it was aimed. Tho conditions of political existence 
were wholly changed ; jiiid in these altered conditions the Whig 
party could^iiot Nourish. It is unjust |to deny the genuineness of 
their Liberalism and tho value of their services to Liberalism. Under 
the political conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the contest jigainst tho despotism of tho later Stuarts, a^d against 
the pretensions of George III. to magnify the prerogatives and 
personal power of the Crown, could bo waged with success only 
by the •great houses. An oligarchical character was therefore 
almost of 'necessity impressed upon the defence of tho principles of 
the constitution, The three statesmen whom, after BoUngbroke and 
Wyndham, Lord Beaconsfield most admires, are Chatham, Shelburne, 
and<the younger Pitt. He eulogises their Liberal doctrines with re- 
spect to\?onstitutional liberty, to freedom of trade, and Parliamentary 
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reforiDi as genuixie Toryism. But they derived those d^trines ffcmi' 
Whig traditions in the first case, to which in the two latter must 
be added the influence of Adam Smith’s writings, and of personal 
intercourse with the Nonconformists Price and Priestley. Theie 
was nothing in Toryism to make Chatham and! Shelburne advocates> 
of American freedom, nor to make Shelburne and the younger Pitt 
defenders of free-trade. The men whom Lord ibeaconsfiidd calls 
Tories were known in their own time more correctly as^Ohatham 
Whigs, that is to say, they were scarcely Whigs at all. They trie^,. 
with a real though a prematuse and inopportune wisdom, a wisdom 
therefore rather of speculation than of practice, to bo Liberals with- 
out being Whigs. Chatham was strong enough in virtue of his 
wonderful asceiidanc}* of personal clviracter, and of his transcendent 
success in foreign policy and the conduct of our European wars,* to 
hold his own against both the Crown and the groat families. 
Shelburne, theoretically, and to some extent in practice, on 
^vanced Liberal of the modern type, was obliged to strengthen 
Aimself by the support of the Crow'ii Jigainst Whig oligarchy, and 
as theory often follows practice, he was led to formulate doctrines 
of a patriot king ruling iudcpcndcntly of parties, which brought 
him dangerously njar to the insidious Tory democracy of Boling- 
broke. The domestic factions into whiph the French Kevolution 
divided English parties made Pitt, who never was a Tory, tile head 
of a Tory government and the agent of a*Tory policy. But in all 
that does those men most honour, in all that makes party zealotry 
anxious to claim the sanction of their names, they were only not 
Whigs, because they were something more and bettor tham Whigs.. 
They were Liberals of a more modern type, endeavouring to eman- 
cipate themselves too soon from the conditions under which alone a 
Liberal policy was possible in the eif^teoiith century. They were thus 
drawn into dangerous alliances with Tory principle of personal rule, 
and in the cose of Pitt into a Tory j^olicy both in home and foreign 
politics. The Whigs were an oligarchical p^rty, because thoi great 
families opposed the only organization by which tf^c prqjbensions of 
the Crown could be effectually combated, and the principles esta- 
blished in 1689, could be defended against tho Court and against 
Church-an(J-king mobs. i 

This strange combination of oligarchical rule and liberal principle, 
inevitable and useful though it was, had dono its work in 1832. 
From that timo it became an anachronism and an offoncc. A oentury 
and a half of struggle under these conditions has ineffaceably stamped . . 
its character upon the Whig aristocracy. A Whig is. a Liberal who. 
believes that Liberal principles can be only asserted under the 
guardjlanship and by the representatives of certain old fumfllies. 
He imports the historic conditions of the eiglvtecnth century ^to 

3 M 2 
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the nineteenth. * He does not perceive that the Beform Act of 1832 
in part, and that of 1867 almost completely, abolished him ; and that 
modern Liberalism, ^whether it be moderate or advanced, exists 
under conditions involving his transformation or his departure from 
the political scene. 'The hot-house protection of an oligarchical 
party, needful to the delicate plant of constitutional freedom, is sim- 
ply a hindrance to the health and development of the vigorous tree. 
The greal^ noble in politics must share the fate of thp patron in lite- 
rature. The Whigs deserve that historic honour and political grati- 
tude which Lord Bcaconsficld denies ^hcni. But the doom which 
falls on those who have done their work, though it may have been a 
noble one, eannot be avoided. If, however, the aristoeratic patron- 
age of Liberal princiijles is obsolete, the equal service of Liberals 
of every class, patrician or plebeian, to tlie common cause is still to 
be desired. The principle of exclusion directed against men of rank 
and lineage would of course be us absurd as the principle of exclu- 
sion asserted by them. There is little danger in the present consti- 
tution of English society that any such proscription will be attempted.* 
Name and birth and wealth will always have something more than 
their proper advantage, if any advantage be proper in English politi- 
cal life. If anything could revive Lord Bcaconi^fichrs pet aversion, 
the Venetian oligarchy, it, would be the rc-establishmcnt of that 
personal" power of the Crown of which he has almost always been 
the advocate in theory, and which he seems inclined to assert in 
practice. But the popular power does not now need to shelter itself, 
like the towns of the Middle Ages, in the shadow of some feudal 
castle. It is not for Lord Beaconsficld to bring us back to the 
obsolete struggles of the time of Anne and of the first three Georges. 
England is no longer merely the spectatress, or the stake, of the 
game for ascendancy, played by riionarchy and aristocracy. 

The principal charge which Lord Bcaconsficld has made against 
tho Whigs is their indifference to the interests and feelings of the 
poor. • The Conditlon-of-England question did not occupy them. 
No imputation jis more entirely dffoid of truth. Tho great 
characteristic of English politics since the passing of the 
Beform Act is the part which social politics have played in it. 
Either in principle or in actual fact the disputes of generations had 
been settled during the years which immediately preceded, or in 
those which closely followed, the great measure of 1832. Beligious 
liberty,«involving in its further development religious equality, won 
the victory w'hich was sure to carryall the„rest with it, when the 
Tests and Corppration Acts were repealed, and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was achieved. The system on which Ireland must be governed 
wa^deeided when tho latter measure was passed, and it was further 
acknowledged in the jinscctarian character of the National System of 
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Education established in Ireland. The unsuccessfui Appropriation 
Clause contained in principle Irish re-establishment ; and the Civil 
Marriages Act was a further extrusion of the ecclesiastical principle 
by the secular in human affairs. The ascendancy of the democratic 
principle in the constitution^ though yet waiting its accomplishment, 
had the promise of its fulfilment in the Reform Act of 1832. The 
Poor Relief Act, notwithstanding its imputed harshness, proclaimed 
to the poor the doctrine of energy and self-reliance, and emancipated 
them from a degrading and servile dependence on the alms of t^e 
rich. The legislation of Jlushisson contained within it the germs of 
that passing of Free Trade, which has since been more completely 
developed than any other acknowledged principle in our legislation. 
The Municipal Corporations Act established local self-government, 
though it did not apply it complotely and universally or thoroughly. 
The final severance, at the accession of the (|ucon, of the Crown of 
Hanover from that of England, was tlie pledge of a disentanglement 
from European projects and alliances, and symbolized the substitu- 
tion of an insular for a contiilental policy in foreign affiiirs. 

The Queen succeeded to an era of settled questions, of ques- 
tions settled that is in principle, though their development and 
application still ha'^ to be contended for. Hence the calm and steady 
progress which has been the characteristic hitherto of her forty 
years’ reign. The force of facts, that practical logic wMRh may 
be disputed but cannot bo long disobeyod,*made Conservative as well 
as Liberal governments. Peel as well as Melbourne and Russell, 
the heads and instruments of that progress. The Reform Act, and 
the measures of civil, religious, and commercial freedom which 
immediately preceded and followed, called a new England into exist- 
ence ; and the first business of those who had created or discovered 
it was to survey the country, and {race what manner of land it was 
on which they were about to enter. Hitherto it had been a terra 
incognita to those who ruled it. Its new rulers did their best to 
find out what it was like. This was the pejt'iod when, according to 
Sydney Smith, “ the whole earth was in fact in commission.” Sanitae 
mnituUim, omnia sanitas is the phrase in which Lord Bcaconsfield a 
few years ago summed up his domestic policy. Systematic in- 
quiries into the prevalence of fever in the metropolis ; into the need 
of open spaces ; into the practice of interment in towns ; into the 
conditions of the labouring classes, first in England and Wales, and 
afterwards in Scotland ; into the employment of women and children, 
in mines ; the reduction of the hours of labour in factories ; grants in 
aid of education ; — these are but some of the proofs that the health of 
the people, physical and moral, from the first engaged the attention of 
the Liberal governments which ruled England during the opening 
years of the present reign. That they did not do more, wefe due in 
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part, no doubt, to thoir own hesitation and infirmity, but in a greater 
degree still to the resistance, on most of these questions, which they 
met from the partjik to which Lord Beaconsfield attached himself. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s attempts to represent England as governed 
before the Beform Act by an oligarchy indifferent to the poor, and 
ruled since by a plutocracy hostile to them, have about as much 
historic truth as wo look for, or at any rate find, in his statements. 

The Parliament in which Lord Beaconsfield took his scat was 
qlcctcd under the Whig Ministry which the failure of King William 
IV.^s attempt to govern by a Conserrative minority in the House of 
Commons had restored to office with a parliamentary majority, won 
at the general election of 1835. Its achievements had been the 
Municipal Corporation Act, tlic'^Tithc Commutation Act, the General 
Registration Act, the reduction of the stamp duty on newspapers 
and of the duty on pa{)cr, tlie Act alloAving counsel to prisoners, 
and a partial reform of the jail system of tho country — measures 
one of them of the first magnitude, and others important as bcin^ 
tho first steps taken in a direction ’^in which large advances have 
been made since. Its great failure w'^as to give effect to tho motion 
for tho appropriation to educational imrposcs of the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Church, which had brought tho Wfliigs back to office. 
The Ministry itself Avas in .1837 practically what it had been in 1835. 

Th^icttcrs of Runnymede abound in compliments to its leading 
members, Avho arc addrc'fesed frankly in tho second person. Lord 
Melbourne is tho sleekest swine in epicurean sty.’^ “ Con- 
temptible as you arc,^’ he is told — ^yct so-and-so, and so, which avo 
need not quote. “ With the exception of an annual oration against 
Parliamentary Reform, your career in tho House of Commons was 
ncA'cr remarkably* distinguished.” ^‘When I recall to my beAvil- 
dered memory the perplexing circumstance that William Lamb is 
Prime Minister of England, it seems to me that I recollect with 
labour tho crowning incident of some grotesque dream.” It is 
perhaps hopeless that your lordship should rouse yourself from the 
embraces of that Siren Deridia, to wlDse fatal influcuco you are not 
loss a slave than our second Charles.” Mr. Disraeli’s character 
of Lord Melbourne is a savage version of tho A\'cll-known banter 
of Sidney Smitli. Lord John Russell is informed : “ Yoi^r character 
is a curious one .... You Avero born with a strong ambition and 
a feeble intellect.” He is flattered Avith the statements that *‘your 
intellect produced” in succession "the feeblest tragedy in our 
language;” “tho feeblest romance in our literature,” and “the 
feeblest political essay on record.” “ Your memoirs of tho Affairs 
of Europe . . . retailed in frigid sentences, a feeble compilation from the 
gossijf of those pocket tomes of small talk, which abound in French 
literatdre . . . This luckless production closed your literary career 
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you flung down your futile pen in incapable de&pair; and your 
feeble intellect having failed in literature^ your strong ambition 
took refuge in politics.’’ As an orator, ** cold, inanimate, with a 
weak voice, and a mincing manner, the failure of your intellect was 
complete.” Under this double disappointment, ** you subsided for some 
years into a state of listless morosoness, which was even pitiable.” 
“ This ivas the period when, among your intimfttes, you talked of 
retiring from that public life in which you had not succeeded in 
making yourself public, wlien you triicod, like a feeble Catiline, 
the avenues of Holland Ilijusc.” “Your friends always tredted 
you with a species of contempt.” “A miniature Mokanna, you 

are now exhaling upon tlio const itut ion of your country 

all that long*lioarded venom and those distempered humours that 
have for years accumulated in your petty heart, ^nd tainted, the 
current of your mortified life.” Lord John liusscll is told that he is 
“an infinitely small scarabicus.” "When the foreigner learns “that 
you are the Icadei: of the House of Commons, our traveller may 
•begin to coniprclicnd how Egyptians worshipped *AX insect.” 

Later in ^Ir. Disraeli’s career, it became his cue to flatter Lord 
Russell as rcscjlulcly as in tlie letters of Ilunnymedo he had be- 
spattered him. Ill Coiihifjahijy liis “strong ambition” and “dark 
and dishoiiourab/e intrigues ” are converted • into “ this moral 
intrepidity which prompts him ever to dare tlnft which hi^ntellect 
assures him is politic. Ho is conscquenil}'’ at the same time saga- 
cious and bold in council ; as an administrator, he is prompt and 
indefatigable.” The “ cold and inanimate ” temperament, the “weak 
voice and mincing manner,” “ the iinhecilc accents that struggle for 
sound ill the chamber echoing but a few years hack with the glowing 
periods of Canning,” become “physical doficipneies which evep a 
Demosthenic impulse could scarcely overcome.” Bui theso disad- 
• vantages detract little from the parliamentary influence of a states- 
man who “ is experienced in debate, quick in reply, fertile in re- 
sources, takes largo views, and frequently compensates . foj a dry 
and hesitating manner by the expression of tliose nohlo truths that 
flash across the fancy, and rise spontaneously to the lips of men of 
poetic temperament when addressing popular assemblies.” “The 
noble of the Ruiiiiymede letters, “ who with a historic name and 
no fortune, a vast ambition and a baulked career, and soured, not to 
say malignant, from disappointment,” offered “prime materials for 
the leader of a revolutionary faction,” becomes one whoso ,“ private 
life of dignified repuje,” and “ the antecedents of whosp birth and 
rank,” added to the personal qualities before eulogised, make the 
best leader the Whigs have ever had or could have.” The ^^indi- * 
vidual” of Runnymede, “ who, on the principle that good vinegar is 
the corruption of bad wine, has been metamorphosed «from an 
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incapable author into an eminent politician/’ becomes in the bio- 
graphy of Lord George Bentinck an instance^ along with Mr. Burke, 
“ Cuius Julius,” and Frederick the Great, of the union of pre- 
eminent capacity, both in meditation and in action. It is pretty 
certain that Lord Bcaconsfield never thought as ill or as highly of 
Lord John Bussell as lie has at different times pretended to do. The 
two characters which he has drawn of this eminent statesman throw 
light upon his treatment of Sir Bober t Peel, for whom a different 
fate was reserved, to be first the victim of Lord Bcaconsfield’s praise, 
arfd then the object of his slander — “tgoth that poisons as it bites.” 

We need not quote further flowers of speech from the gar- 
lands of compliments with which Lord Bcaconsfield crowned the 
smaller members of the Whig^ cabinet which he found in power 
when he enterdfl Parliament in 1837. But it may be interesting to 
recall some of the compliments which he addressed to Lord 'Pal- 
merston. Lord Palmerston is described as a minister who has main- 
tained himself in power “in spite of the contempt of a whole 
nation.” “ Our language commands no ^expression of scorn ivhich has^ 
not been exhausted in the celebration of your character, there is no 
conceivable idea of degradation which has not been at some period or 
another associated wdth your career.” He is conjgratiilated on “ that 
dexterity which has never deserted you, and which seems a happy 
compound of the sinartness of an attorney's dork and the intrigue of 
a Greek of the lower eiojiiro.” Lord Palmerston’s parliamentary 
shortcomings arc attributed rather to “a want of breeding than to a 
deficiency of solf-osteeni. The loader of the AVhig Opposition was. 
w'ont to say . . . that your lordship reminded him of a favourite 
footman on easy terms witli his mistress,” The qualities exhibited in 
these elegant extracts are those which Lord Beaconsfidd offered for 
sale, as he stood idle in the political market-place, because as yet no 
man had hired him. These gifts of political scurrility he brought^ 
with him into the House of Commons. He had shown them before 
in his encounters with O’Connell, and he was afterwards to display 
them in his tirades against 8ir Eobert^Ped, at this period the sub- 
ject of his unbounded eulogy. 

The beginning of Lord Beaconsfield’s parliamentary career did 
not give much promise of the distinction ho has since obtained. We 
need not tell the old story of the failure of his first speech,\'md of the 
verified prediction of subsequent success which it contained. That 
was rather a cry of anguish, the breathing of ” a hope which was 
too like (jespair for patience to smother,” ^ than an expression of 
reasonable and manly self-confidence, which in such circumstances 
would have waited for the event, rather than have vaunted itself 
in proi^ctive braggadocio. Lord Beaconsfidd discovered that he 
was a stranger in the House of Commons ; and, with the instinct of 
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an intelligent foreigner, he set himself to learn the lan'guage and to 
acquire the usages of this strange community in which he fouRd 
himself, and in which he was determined to pqsh his fortunes. He 
spoke with moderate success on some of the principal topics that 
occupied this Parliament, working with the regular Opposition headed 
by Sir Robert Peel, but not taking a prominent part in it. The 
organized warfare of regular parties was not at that time suited to 
Mr. Disraeli’s genius, which was then of tlio guerilla 02'dcr. Ho 
went with what has since been called the ** Front Opposition Bench,” 
in resisting Lord John Russel’s measures, without much discrimiita- 
tion as to their character. He spoke against the grants in aid of 
education, and against the Repeal of the Corn Laws, with respect to 
which and to Free-trade generally Jie followed tho changing tactics 
and adapted himself to the growing Liberalism of ifir Robert P«el. 

His most remarkable avowal was liis doiduration, which had some 
boldness and generosity, of sympathy with the Chartists, though 
he disapprovcxl of the Cliartei*. Lord Beaeonsfield has shown from 
•time to time imaginative sensitiveness for ‘the sufferings of tho 
poor, and an undersianding of the motives which impelled tho 
Chartist agitation. In Sf/ht/ wg have the expressions of this sym- 
pathy, as in Lothaij* tlierc is certainly an intelligent understanding, 
which seems to betray *a covert liking ftn* tho revolutionary projects 
and loaders of tho coiit incut. A very little chait^o in circumstances, 
or perhaps, wc should rather say, a slight hut vital modiiication 
of character, might have made Lord Beacoiistleld tho ally of Fer- 
gus O’Connor and tho partisan of Muzzini. Tho hand which 
drew Walter Gerard and Stephen Morley, and Sybil herself, which 
sketched Jlirandola and Captain Bruges and Theodora, the Mari- 
anne and the National Convention and the Feijian Brotherhoo^^^* 
not that of a coarse caricaturist^ and assailant. There is a good 
deal of true insight and of kindly appreciation in Lord Beacons- 
iield’s sketches of men and organizations, who to the vulgar and 
scared. rich arc objects at once of terror and contempt. But tj^e thing 
never goes beyond an artistic sentiment. Jjliartists and Mazzinists 
arc to him picturesque figures in a drama. There is as little that 
is moral in his feelings towards them, as in u sensitiveness to music. 
Lord Bcaeonsfield’s fatal love of rank and wealth aqd power has 
made him always more ready to use the prejudices of their possessors 
for his own political advancement, than to combat them in tho 
interests of persons and classes for whose sufferings he Vs shown 
in bis novels and in I]is speeches a literary and oratorical tender- 
ness, and whose aims he has understood and considerately interpreted. 
Acts of personal kindness are attributed to him, as in the case of 
the Chartist poet, Thomas Cooper, and wo arc glad to believe injiheir 
genuineness. The words of kindly compassion which Lord«Beacoiis- 
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field gives * to* Mr. Smith O’Brien, in bis life of Lord George 
Bentinck, are creditable to him. He can imderstand motives and 
characters which break loose from routine, even into hare-brained 
and Quixotic enterprises. Lord Bcaconsficld could write a descrip- 
tion of Mazzini, under the name of Mirandola, which even his 
friends miglit accept^ but ho vilified Muzzini in his own name and 
character, and pursued him in the persons of his friends in the 
House o^ Commons. He could make heroes of the Chartist leaders 
and respectable enthusiasts of Fenian heud-centres, but he poured 
contempt on the obsolete advocates o^ stale sedition in Parliament. 
The fine and generous qualities which arc not absent from Lord 
Beaconsfiold’s writings, are the weightiest condemnation of his 
public conduct. So far as practical i^olitics are concerned, Lord 
Bgaconsficld’s*^ sympathy for the sufferings of the poor, and his 
intelligence of their aims, oven when most vain and mischievous, 
docs little more than furnish a basis for his denunciations of Whig 
indifference to these things. 

The Parliament whicli the hostile vt>le of 1811 brought to a closet; 
left Lord Bcaconsficld in a political position which might have made 
hopes of a junior lordship, or even an under- secretaryship, not unrea- 
sonable in the almost ceriuin event of the general election returning a 
Conservative majority to tlio House ol Comniffus. bn the dissolution of 
Paiiiai){gnt, Lord B(\iconsficld sought the suffrages, not of Maidstone, 
but of Shrewsbury. Aftgr a contest marked by the coarsest person- 
alities, of which this l ime he was rather the object than the author, 
ho was returned second on the poll, with a Conservative colleague, 
the Liberals being in a comparatively small minority. Sir ]lobci*t 
Peel was still the object of his unmeasured eulogy and of his un- 
qualified confidence, lie described himself as “his liumble but fervent 
supporter.” He used something like the language of a stage confidant, 
imparting secrcls into ^vhich he had been admitted for the sake of 
reassuring the electors of Shrew’sbury. Sir Robert Peel was almost 
too great a man for the merely finite intelligence of Lord Beacons- 
field completely to grasp. He represented himself as bafUed, “ when 
he attcnqited to* discover how from tno scattered remnants of a 
political party Sir Robert Peel had collected a power sufficient to 
direct the fate of an empire . . . and in an ago of quick transition 
ho had discovered the tone and spirit of the ago.” The contempla- 
tion of such achievements left him lost in admiration for Sir Robert 
Peel's “groat talents and matchless foresight.” It was as a sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel, and nothing else, that he was elected for 
Shrewsbury in 1841, and he proclaimed the satisfaction which he 
had had in “writing to Sir Robert Peel to inform him that ,the 
electorij Shrewsbury had done their duty." 

In J^ugust, 1841, the Whigs, who had appealed to the country, 
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faced on the ministerial benches a Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons. Practically they hud been defeated at the genend 
election upon the question of a modification ^of commercial legis- 
lation in the direction of freer trade, but the amendment to the 
Address which was moved by the Opposition did not directly raise that 
issue. In that fact was an indication, which Lord Bcoconsfield at least 
understood, that Sir Robert Peel was not a candidate for power os a 
minister pledged to Protection. Whoever else may have been de- 
ceived, he was not. In the speech which he made on the motion of 
want of confidence. Lord Bcacsiisficld took pains to point out thafISir 
Robert Peel was not idedged to IVotcction, and moreover that it was 
not an article of the Toiy creed. Tlie election, he said, did not tarn 
on the question of the import duticaaud of the commercial reforms 
proposed by the AV'liigs, but on tlieir incapacity for affairs and their 
inability to carry out tlieir own policy. The progress of commercial 
reform liad been stopped by t.ho Reform Act. In other words, the 
principles of Tluskissoii, of whom IW had been the colleague, and 
*was, in a certain sense, the successor, had failed to receive their proper 
development through the accession of the Whigs to power. In the 
debate on Sir Robert Peel’s financial scheme of 1842, a scheme 
which ijractically, though timidly, applied the' doctrines of free-trade, 
and which was introduced by the Primc.Minister in a speech which 
stated and defended them theoretically, Ijord Bcaconsfieldagwin vindi- 
cated both the measures and the doctrincR of his chief. Ho repeated 
his statement that the Tories were the true and original free-traders. 
Mr. Pitt, ill 1787, first promulgated free-trade principles, which 
were opposed by Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, M^hich Lord Hawkesbury, 
Mr. Robmson, and Mr. AV'allace developed, which Mr. Iluskisson 
received from them, and which Sir Robc;‘t Peel had taken up ftomT 
him. The Tories passed from hand to hand the torch of sound 
economic doctrine which the Whigs strove to blow out. Sir Robert 
Peel was, in this respect, by a legitimate affiliation through the 
statesmen just named, the lineal descendant and true ropre^ntative 
of Mr. Pitt. Afterwards, when the opportunity a^osc o^ heading the 
revolt against Sir Robert Peel on pretexts of which Lord Beaconsfiold 
himself had years before shown the hollowness, he discovered that the 
true Freq-Trader was tho judicious Protectionist ; and^he invented a 
phrase to cover this ingenious combination. The phrase was ‘‘ regu- , 
lated competition.” Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Huskisson, and the rest, were regulated competitors.” XJompoti- 
tion'is regulated when in a race you leave one runner free and 
tie the legs of the others. The barren question whether free- 
trade owes most to Tories or to Whigs is only part, however,' of a 
larger discussion, of which Lord Beaconsfield has always beeiliblid, 
and on which we have already spoken at some length. He^has from 
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time to tim^ contended that the Tories and not the Whigs are the 
true reformers. His case consists in a reference to the namo^ of 
Mr. Pitt, who was tl]c author of a project of household suffrage, and 
to those of Lord Shelburne and even Lord Chatham. These 
statesmen,' as we have shown, were neither orthodox Whigs, still less 
genuine Tories. They were in their churactcristie opinions, Reformers, 
who constituted* in the eighteenth century the Liberal doctrine 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is clear from what has preceded thrit Lord Ileaconsfield under- 
sfbod perfectly this issue which ifi^as placed before the country 
in the general election of 1841, the principles of commercial 
policy on which Sir Robert Peers Government was formed, and the 
character of its first measures of which the Repeal of the Com Laws 
was the natural aud inevitable development. In that Government, 
as all the world knows, he was not included. In one of the 
speeches which he made, — in that saturnalia of personal vilification in 
which the emancipated slave exceeded the extremest license of his 
order, — Sir Robert Peel referred to the fact that at one time Mi^. 
Disraeli had given practical signs of his confidence in him by his 
expressed willingness to take office. Overtures, it is believed, were 
made which were not prosecuted, and the disccgitinuance of which 
was not perhaps explained ^with sufficient courtesy to the expectant 
ministei^ and has ^ not been explained to the public. When the 
memoirs and correspondence of Sir Robert IVel are published, a 
disclosure, it is believed, will take place which will furnish a fresh 
illustration of, if it does not throw new light on the characters, of the 
two cminejit inoii ccncenied. It is curious to reflect on what might 
have been Mr. Disraeli’s career, had he taken tlic Subordinate 
office under the nev Conservative Government, which was dangled 
before his longing eyes only to be withdrawn from his grasp. It 
would possibly have been more respectable — it is not likely to have 
been so distinguished. Mr. Disraeli was scarcely the man to work 
his up by parliamentary docility and administrative industry 
and success^ through an ascending seal § of more and more important 
parts, to a high place in the Cabinet. He is a man of surprises 
and seizures, likely either to gain everything by a bound, or to fall 
back bruise^ and broken, and empty-handed. It might ^have been 
left to him, if Sir Robert Peel had been kinder, to illustrate, after the 
manner of the late Mr. Wilson Croker, that union of action and con- 
templation, of literature and afiairs, of which Caius Julius, Frede- 
rick t.h© Great, “both eminently literary characters,” Mr. Burke, and 
Lord J obn Russell were signal instances, and to have furnished another 
Rigby to the mocking pen of some succeeding satirist. Fortune 
waat better disposed to Mr. Disraeli than she seemed to be, and 
the under-secretary manque was the material out of which the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister an'd the successor 
of Sir Bobert Peel in the leadership of tho Conservative party was 
framed. ^ 

The succesFS of Sir Bobert Peel's second administration was 
a disproof of the sorrowful foreboding with which the Duke of 
Wellington had beheld tho accession of* a female sovereign. 
The Duke of Wellington mournfully contrasted* his own super** 
ficial graces and accomplishments and those of Sir Bobert Peel 
with the fascinations of the adorable Melbourne. “There is 
no chance of a Conservative government/’ ho is reported to hst^e 
said ; “ I have no small talk, and Peel has no manners.” Happily, 
small talk and manners are not the conditions of oITlco under a 
parliamentary system, even though Jt be a constitutional monarchy 
with a female sovereign on the throne. It is crftlitablo to tho 
Queen that no minister ever won her confidence and personal 
friendship so completely as Sir Bobert Peel, unless, upon evidence 
happily as yet incouclusivc, wc arc to make an exception of Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. Lord Bcaconsficld is fohd of dwelling upon 
Sir Robert Peers defects of manner, his constraint and awkwardness,, 
and his incapacity of making an after-dinner speech without “saying 
something stilted jiiid even a little ridiculous,” though ho parts 
from the contemplation of these faults in a great parliamentary 
statesman with a pious valediction, a “ peace 'be to hii^ ashes.” 
It was one of Sir Robert Poors inconsistencios that the man who 
consented to take office at the personal dictation of William IV., 
under conditions as unconstitutional as those which have made the 
IGth of May a memorable date in French history, should have 
resisted with spirit and firmness the ill-advised attempt of tho Queen, 
or rather of her Whig advisers, to force fhe ladies of Tpe" 
great Whig men as bedchamber women upon a Conservative 
Government. It is not astonishing to find Mr. Disraeli approving 
Sir Bobert Peel’s conduct in 18d4, for ho approved everything Sir 
Bobert Peel did ; and, moreover, it was in harmony with tho Jessons 
he himself had learned and taught out of Bolingbrokc. In the Bunny- 
mede letters ho praises Sir Robert Peel for having accepted 
the premiership in 1834, and having kept it until 1835, in spite 
of a hostile parliamentary majority. “ You retained ^your post,” 
he adds, “ until you found you were endangering the King’s 
prerogative, to support which you had alone accepted his Majesty’s 
confidence.” In his speech upon the motion of want of confidence in 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, in 1841, he denounced in thp strongest 
language the use of the sovereign’s name, the attempt to make “ the 
majesty of England a second candidate upon some paltry poll,” 
and the presumed intention of the Whig ministry to defy thg House 
of Commons, and, in spite of a hostile vote, to declare ihat*the 
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Government; in* being sujpported by the Grown, had the beat sup- 
port a minister could have. This is sound constitutional doctrine. 
It has often been asserted again|t Lord Beaconsfield lumself, 
notably by Mr. Bright in 18C7. But Lord Beaconsfield never 
expresses sound constitutional principles, except when the Whigs 
have been betrayed into unsound constitutional practice, or are 
suspected of it. * 

Mr. Dij^racli’s parliamentary career from 1841 to 1846 follows 
like a shadow the history of Sir Bobert Peers administration. 
Bdi^tho shade is at last seen to be thrown by a sullen cloud. For 
a time ho was the umbra of the prime minister. Soon the fervent 
blessings of the mendicant are exchanged for doubtful and angry 
looks, and afterwards for threats, and imprecations. Yet Sir Bobert 
Peel simply Mlowcd the course which Mr. Disraeli had appro- 
vingly predicted, and which he had described as the triumph of 
consummate statesmanship. In a very early speech he lays down 
doctrines of political casuistry, which would cover acts far more 
questionable than any which, on the favourable reading of hi^ 
motives and conduct, can be attributed to Sir Bobert Peel, and which 
would even shelter Lord Beaconsficld’s own career from moral cen- 
sure. ‘‘ A statesman,’^ ho said, is the creature of his age, the 
child of circumstances, the creation of his times. A statesman is 
cssentialljr a practical character ; and when he is called upon to take 
office, ho is not to inquire what his opinions might or might not have 
been upon this or upon that subject, he is only to ascertain the 
needful, the beneficial, and the most feasible manner in which affairs 
are to bo carried on. The fact is, that the conduct and opinions of 
public men must not be too curiously contrasted in a free and 
aipiring country, ^he people have their passions, and it is even the 
duty of public men occasionally ton adopt sentiments with which they 

do not sympathise 1 laugh, therefore, at the objections against 

a man that at a former period of his career he advocated a policy 
different tQ his present one ; all I seek to ascertain is whether his 
present policy is a necessary expedient '^whether he is at the present 
moment prepared to serve his country according to its present 
necessities.’’ 

The moral^ principles on which Lord Beaconsfield was prepared 
to censure Sir Bobert Peel are not clearly deduciblc irom this 
passage, which he might publish as the text of a political Apo- 
logia pro^ tita sua. But the contemplation of Sir Bobert Feel’s 
actual. ,car^r in the House of Commons frqm Mr. Disraeli’s im- 
partial position outside the administration, recalled this somewhat 
lax moralist to 'a severer political virtue. Growing, but not yet 
decided, ,,disappr oval is indicated in the tone of his comments. The 
pertdrbation of the country gentlemen among whom he sat, at the 
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economic tendencies of the minister, communicated* themselves to 
^ Lord Bcaconsfield, on whom the idea soon dawned that competition 
ought to be more and more regulated/^ in its (application to articles 
which country gentlemen were concerned in producing. Theso work-, 
ings of an uneasy mind were accompanied by the stirrings of an 
awakened conscience; and Lord Beacon6ficld*grc\r more and more 
sensible of the political immorality of Sir Robert* Peers conduct. 
Instead of having inherited free-trade principles by legitimate 
Conservative derivation from Pitt, through Lord Ilawkesbury, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Wallace, and ]^r. Huskisson, Sir Robert Peel 
found to have purloined them from the Whigs, who had hitherto 
iigurcd in Mr. Disraeli’s 8pc(*clies as the great antagonists of free- 
i lade, hut Vfcro now discovered to ba its real founders. Sir Robert 
Peel was charged with Iiaviug stolen their clothes while they wore 
bathing, with being a groat middleman, and, politically, a vast appro- 
priation clause. If free- trade was to be established, Lord Beacons- 
field, honouring genius, would prefer to receive it from Mr. Cobdon, 
rhthcr than from one who, ihongh a skilful parliamentary ma- 
ncDuverer, has tampered with the generous coufidouce of a great 
people and a great party. 

The country genjlemcn, however, though preparing to withdraw 
their confidence from Peel, were not ready to give it to his antagonist, 
who resolved, thoroforo, to create a party which shoflld have confidence 
in him, and the very basis of whose existences should ho that confidence. 
Only very young men, and those not very wise ones, could satisfy 
these conditions, and out of the materials which they presented to him« 
Lord Beaconsficld formed the Young England party. Of Ihese, the 
only survivors are Lord John Manners, who is comfortably wit hin 
the ministerial fold, and Mr. Baillic Cochrwc, who wanders discon- 
solately on tho outsidt) of it. “ The ntrocious crime of being a young 
man," to wdiich a great parliamentary orator had at ono time indig- 
nantly pleaded guilty, became an exalted merit, a sort of super- 
natural and sacramental grace ; and to bo told by Sir Robcr|^ Peel 
to servo on railway committees, when you were conscious 9 f a divine 
summons to serve your country, was little less than a profanity. 
Only those, however, who have lost their youth value it very highly, 
and it wai^ natural that a party formed on this basin should be 
formed and commanded by a middle-aged leader. youth," 

says Falstaff on one occasion ; and Lord Beaconsficld parodied him. 
The recently published memoirs of Lord Strangford show tho fpolings 
with which this new h^timacy was regarded by the respectable 
pires 7iobles, to whom the influenco which Mr. Disraeli had gained 
over their sons was a sorrowful perplexity over which they shook 
their heads and exchanged condolences. The Duke of Butlfllid’ 
deplores to ono correspondent tho connection of Lord John Maimers 
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with Ijord Beaoonsfiold, much as the father of Lord Frederick Yeri- 
sopht might have lamented his son’s addiction to the society of Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. Young England, however, was merely a passing 
fashion or craze, ine'morable rather in literature than in politics. 
The necessity of finding some sort of imaginative and intellectual 
basis for it led Lord Bcaconsficld to write his three ablest novels, 
CohiHfjshi/t St/ht7, hnd Tancred, in which his doctrines of Church and 
State are $et forth in blended disquisition and narratives. England was 
to be saved by its youth, and especially by its aristocratic youth ; alms- 
gfWng was to be restored ; young nobjemen and gentlemen w^ere to 
dance with charming female peasants in parks, and to play cricket 
on village greens >vitli athletic and docile rustics. The direct 
power of the Crown was to be e^'ercised for the benefit of the people 
at .large, unfettered by a selfish and for the greater part ignoble 
parvenu oligarchy and a rapacious House of Commons, and the prin- 
ciples of government encouraged by Charles I., the martyr of direct 
taxation, were to bo established once more. The Church was to 
return to its proper w'ork of diffusing^Vsian ideas among the flat^ 
nosed Franks. “ Is our civilisation a failure?” asks an American 
poet, “or is the Caucasian played out?” Our civilisation is a 
failure, Ijord Beaconsfield contended, but the Caucasian, the un- 
mixed Caucasian, who in Lord Beaconsfield’s eccentric ethnological 
nomenclature is the Jew, w^as only now beginning, in Lord Beacons- 
tield’s person, to play his proper part in English politics. Although 
the youthful aristocracy and country gentry were to be the instru- 
ments of this great restoration, the humble aid of the right-minded 
manufactqrer was not altogether rejected. Milbank is admitted 
into companionship with Coningsby and Henry Sydney ; and Young 
ijnglaud in a body, made a missionary journey to the Manchester 
Athenreum, and preached the gospel to heathen capitalists and 
anxiously inquiring clerks and shopkeepers. It is diflicult to feel 
certain whether or not the whole scheme of Young England, political 
and literary, W’as a mystification. Ijord Beaconsfield’s most fantastic 
notions arc apparently h'is most genuirp beliefs. His practical politics 
arc but the acconimodations of an Eastern mind and character to the 
habits of the foreign country in which ho lives. Young England, 
however, w’as but a passing dream from which Mr. Disraeli soon 
awoke. Coningsby attached himself to the traitor and miscreant 
Peel, and became his Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The growing distrust felt towards the Prime Minister, as he 
pursHed his liberalising course in economic policy, made a Pro- 
tectionist party possible, and to its formation Mr. Disraeli addressed 
himself. 

Qis %lliance for this purpose with Lord George Bentinck is one oi 
the mo^ curious incidents of his career. Lord George Bentinck was 
everything which up to a recent period Lord Beaconsfield had de- 
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nounced. He was, as Lord Beaconsfield himself records, by descent and 
in political connection, a Whig of 1689. lie held to the old-fashioned 
Whig notions of toleration, and voted, at the yisk of forfeiting his 
newly won leadership, for the emancipation of the Jews on grounds 
of religious freedom, and, not with Lord Beaconsfield, on grounds of 
religious truth. He had a strong jealousy of* that influence of the 
Court which Lord Beaconsfield would augment at ttie expense of the 
power of Parliament. He held those Protectionist doctrines in com- 
merce to which Lord Beaconsfield was now a professing convert, but 
which a few years ago he h^^d stigmatized us a part of the seUsh 
policy of the Wliig aristocracy. But though ho loved Protection 
much, he hated Peel more ; and of this feeling common to him with 
the majority of the Conservative country gentlemen, Lord Beacons- 
field condescended to make himself the organ. He burfied and winged 
the hea\y arrows of their malice, and gave literary force to their 
uncouth and inarticulate spite. 

The language which Mr. Disraeli had for most of his life used 
f^ith respect to I’eel, his elaborate justification of tlio doctrines of 
free trade as the true and traditional Tory policy, and his defence of 
Feel’s principle of opportunism and accommodation to circumstances 
as the essential condhiuu of modern statesmanship, have been already 
spoken of. It was coiiipcteut to Lord B^^aconsfield to alter his opi- 
nions on these points, if he had any opinions to ifltcr, and i^ he had 
a sufficient motive for doing so. But, apart from the character of 
the person assuming to bo a censor, it wus not within his moral 
right to stigmatize conduct which with full knowledge he had eulo-' 
gized, and principles of political casuistry which ho himself had set 
forth. This ex pont favfo condemnation of things once approv_ed| 
assumes that they had acquired from the personal vindictiveness qT 
the assailant an un worthiness which did not originally or intrinsically 
belong to them. To accusations of political treason to his party, ac- 
cusations which Lord Beaconsfield had himself elaborately refuted 
in advance, were added imputations indescribably base of pq^sonal 
untruthfulness and treachery in Peel’s treatment o/ Ganging. The 
dull mind of Lord George Bentinck was probably not aware of the 
wrong he was doing. Lord Beaconsfield cannot accept this excuse ; 
and his o'v^ii keen pleasure in the pain which he infliated on Peel 
was obvious to every one who listened night after night to his attacks. 
Patriotism and the charity which sinks its personal feelings in a 
passion for the public good have perhaps reached their highest ex- 
pression in the spectaclO]^ which has been exhibited during the present 
year, of the son of Sir Bobert Peel, the inheritor of his name and his 
title, protesting his unbounded confidence in Lord Beaconsfield, and 
rallying opinion to his support in the House of Commons akidvon 
demagogic platforms. The ties of blood and the memory of unex- 
ampl^ outrage are as nothing compared with a constraining sSnse 

VOL» xxiii. x.s. 3 N * * 
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of public duty! The repeal of the Com Laws was followed by the 
defeat of Sir Bobert Peel on the Irish Coercion Bill^ through a 
coalition of Whigs tyid Protectionists. A Liberal Oovemment pre- 
sided over by Lord John Bussell succeeded. 

We have seen that it was as the disciple of Sir Bobert Peel that 
Lord Beacoiisfield found his way into the Parliaments of 1837 and 
1841. It was as*his assailant that ho made his first step to the posi- 
tion wliidi ]ic now occupies. Yet it may be said with truth that Lord 
Bcaconsficld’s estimate of the man has never changed. He always 
rc^gnised in liim precisely the same qualities, eulogising them at one 
moment as marks of the most consummate statesmanship, and at 
another as proofs of the meanest peddling in politics. Some of the 
sentences in wdiich he denounced' or ridiculed Peel are worth quoting : 
‘‘ When I examine the career of this minister, which has now filled a 
groat 62 )aco in the parliamentary history of this country, I find that 
for between tliirty and forty years, fi*oin the days of Horner to the 
days of the honourable member for Stockport (Mr. Cohden), the right 
honourable gentleman has traded on^the ideas and intelligence of 
« others.” Perhaps we may say in 2 >arcn theses that this is better than 
trading on.tlieir want of ideas and their absence of intelligence, as 
later Conservative statesmen have done. His life has been one great 
appropriation clause. Ho is^ a burglar of others* intellect. Search the 
index oHleatson fr&m the days of the Conqueror to the termination of 
the last reign, there is no statesman who has committed 2 )olitical 
2 )etty larceny on so great a scale.” The most striking instance of 
this petty larceny is well known. ‘‘ The right honourable gentle- 
man caught the Whigs bathing, and walked away with their clothes, 
lie has left them in the full enjoyment of their Liberal position, and 
ho is himself a strict Conservative of their garments.” Again : 

Something has risen up in this country as fatal in the political 
world as it has been in the landed world of Ireland — we have a 
great 2 )arliamcntary middle-man. It is well known what a middle- 
man in. lie is a man who bamboozles one party and plunders 
the otlicr,^ till, .Imving obtained a position to which he is not 
entitled, he cries out, ‘ Ijet us have no party questions, but fixity 
of tenure.*” Against this degradation of statesmanship Mr. Dis- 
raeli protested in lofty moral tones. While 'vve are qdmitting,** 
he said, “the principles of relaxed commerce, tliero is- extreme 
danger of our admitting the principles of relaxed politics. I 
advise,, therefore, that we all, whatever may bo our opinion 
about free trade, op 2 wse the introduction of free 2 )olitics. Let men 
stand by the priiicqdos by which they rise, right or wrong. I make 
no exception. If they be in the wrong, they must retire to that 
diaide of private life with which our present rulers have often threat- 
ened ua** “ My.conccptiou of a great statesman is of one who repre- 
sen'fs a great idea — an idea which may lead him to power, an idea 
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with which he may identify himself, an idea which ho*mi&y deyelcpe^ 
* an idea which he may and can impress on the mind and conscience 
^ of the nation. That, si^is my notion of a great statesman. I do 

not care whether ho be q/mauufactnrcr or a monufacturor’s son. But 
I care not what may be the position of a man who never originates 
an idea, a watcher of the atmosphere, a man '^ho, as he says, takes 
his observations, and when he finds the wind in a* certain quarter 
turns to suit it. Such a person may bo a powerful miiiistos, but he 
is no more a great statesman than the man ^yho gets up behind a 
carriage is a great whip.” ^ ^ 

There is muoli more to the same eflcct. Lord Beaconsfield haa 
always been a master of the art of saying the same thing in many 
different ways. These citations iw'c perhaps among the best 
examples that could be furnished of that very pcculiHr intollectual 
product, House of Commons wit. “Scotch wit” has 2>assed into 
a proverb, as an example of what logicians call the contradktio 
in adjvviOy the adjective c[ualifyuig the substantive much as in 
the case of Gorman silver, (to bo quite iinpariihl) Britannia 
metal, or Brummagem ^^hitc arci qualified. In like manner House , 
of Commons wit simulates the sort of thing which is called wit 
in other conucctioT]^|S, without really being so. It is generally 
recognisable by the “laughter” which the reporters kiudly 
append to its recorded utterance. Lord BcacoAsfield has» always 
been a master in the i)roduction of this commodity, and ho somotinios 
gives tlie genuine thing. This is a digression. We shall speak of 
him afterwards as a parliamentary orator. Whut we are now con- 
cerned with is his theory of statesmansliq). If ho had been, contrast- 
ing the higher and the lower orders of statosmanshi]), little exception 
could be taken to his doctrine. Pool certainly wjis not a statesmapT^ 
of tho first rank, lie was not an %originator. If he had been, ho 
probably would not have been a politician ; he certainly would 
not have been a hliiiister of State in England. Ho might 
have been a professor, a writer of books, or an agitator, but ho 
would never have been an official statesman. The ^closest approach 
whicli any one has made in modern times to Lord Bcuconsficld’s idea 
of statesmanship was made by Mazzini, whom Lord Beaconsfield 
would prob^^bly deny to bo a statesman at all. He, if aijy ono ever 
did, represented an idea, not indeed an idea which led him to ^ 
power, in the sense in which Lord Beaconsfield understands power, 
since it doomed him to imprisonment, exile, and poverty.. Still 
it was ono which he ii^pressed on tho mind and conscieqcc of his 
country, with which he identified himself, and which ho developed. 
In Lord Beaconsfield's sense, Mazzini was a greater statesman than 
Cavour. Li tho same sense, Burke was a statesman when he, roffad 
in prophetic fury against the French Revolution, carrying th© 
national feeling with him in his frenzy, but not when he framed Imd 
carried his scheme of economic reform. Cobden, as a free-trlder, 
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was a statesman and Feel was not. Mr. Bright, in his agitation for 
household suffrage, showed a statesmanship which Lord Beaconsfield 
did not display in pq^sing the bill for which that agitation prepared 
the way and created the necessity. The fact probably is that states* 
manship, as a merely practical art, does not deserve the high intel* 
lectual rank sametirne‘8 assigned to it. Original ideas are out of place 
in it. The statesman in modem times and in quiet days is four or 
five removes from originality. This was so with Peel. The origi* 
nator, so far as English theory and practice is concerned, of sound 
c^nomic ideas was Adam Smith. Between him and Sir Robert Peeb 
popular exponents of economic doctrine, such ns Bastiat in France, 
and Colonel Perronet Thompson in England, authors of Economio 
Soplrnmn and Cateclmms of Fr^e Trade^ have first to be interposed. 
Bnt they are only the first link in the chain. Then came the 
popular agitation of Cobden and Bright, and the Parliamentary ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Villiers. Last in the chain, and dragged along by 
it, conquered rather than conquering, comes the successful Minister 
with whose name tlie hardly-w'on rsform is associated. The di^ 

• coverer, the expositor, the agitator, the Parliamentary leader — 
educated opinion, popular opinion, Ilouse of Commons opinion, and 
ministerial conversion or ai)ostasy — two words^for the same thing 
looked at witli hostile or friendly eyes — these arc the stages by which 
a vital ]9r)Ii(ic<il idea struggles into realisation. To complain that a * 
statesman does not originate is to utter treason against the doctrine 
of the division of labour. He simply delivers the article that others 
have made. If Sir Robert I'eel hud originated anything in theory, 
he would i probably have failed directly to accomplish anything in 
^Tjrnctice. lie would have been Adam Smith and not Sir Robert 
Peel. lie was the convert, the honest convert, of public opinion. 
His mind by a sort of pre-established harmony was so constituted 
as to sec what ought to be done just when the moment for doing it 
had arrived, but not a moment too soon nor a moment too late. Such 
an intelligence is not of the highest order. But it is useful in the 
conduct of life. The proper contrast is not that which Lord 
Beaconsfield draws between the adapting and adopting statesman 
and the originator ; but between the statesman who gives effect to 
tardy and yet timely convictions, and the trading politiciai^wlio resists 
measures which he knows in his heart to be just and expedient in 
order to humour a faction or to gratify personal spite and ambition. 
The Conservative party has within a generation had leaders of both 
sorts. It is worth noting by those who thjnk that in politics wo 
still have judgment here, that Sir Robert Peel died an exile from 
his party, distrusted and hated by them ; and that Lord Beacons- 
field is> able to boast of unwavering majorities in both Houses, of the 
confidence of the Crown, and of the enthusiastic support of the mobs 
and*music halls which he supposes to represent the country. 
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The signs of the times are bright and clear* that the relations of 
Church and State in Great Britain are at length to te taken up with 
energy and urged to a practical conclusion. The incongruity of the 
English and Scotch Churches, Avilh the political system to which 
they have become but Aven-like groA\-ths, is made plainer by fifio 
frantic efforts of Churchmen on the one hand to reconcile the Church 
with an altered society and changed 2>olitical conditions ; or, on the 
/)ihcr hand, to vindicate on its beliadf claims at variance with the 
economy and policy of a free government. * 

The discussion hero concerns tAvo oi>i)osite forces, AA-hich, for the 
purposes of this argument, niaj^ be best described by tho terms Pi*o- 
testantism and lliorarchism. 

* “Protestantism,** as I licre use it, and as I think I am justified in 
using it, represents the claim of men to freedgm of thought in all . 
matters sjnritual and temporal — the right of individual judgment 
and action haned U|)o^l tho fact of individaat rcfipoimhlliti/. Tho whole 
reformation movement Avas grounded on tjiis principle : “I am indi- 
A'idually responsible to God, and thc*rcfore I ohght to huA^e and 
must haA*c the utmost possible freedom of thought and judgment in 
order to meet that nisjxjiisibility : I am also individually respoiisiblo 
to man, not one man or half-a-dos5en men, but to jill mankind aa’Iio 
are my neighbours, and therefore I must have the utmost possible 
freedom of thought and action in order prOjjcrly to discharge mj^self 
of that responsibility.’* That is at the very root, of Protestantism.;^ 
and that is Liberalism. • 

“ Ilierarchism *’ is in every Avay the contrast to and tho opposite 
of Protestantism. Its primary idea is to blot out direct responsi- 
bility, and to assume in a few hands tho inalienable riglit t(^ con- 
trol the minds and judgments of the many. It professgs to be a 
mediatorship ; but it is a mediatorshiji of the slave-trader, who ap- 
proaches tho merchant to sell the slaves that follow behind ; it is 
not the in^iatorship of a Christ Avho presents his brethren to the 
mercies of God. The primary conditions exacted by Ilierarchism 
are — for itself power and pay, from its shiA’es blind and undoubting 
obedience. To attain this its Avholo system is planned — to maintain 
it its rules and principle^ are flexibly adapted. The man vho, with 
iis eyes open, hands himself over to be governed in accordance with 
a set of definite propositions, may bo said still to retain liis freedom 
in a qualified sense — he can at least detennixic when he is 
being governed in accordance with those propositions; but it»i 8 the 
policy of Hierarchism to induce men to commit themselves, not* to 
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propositions but to institutionsi not to principles but to men. The 
idea of Hierarchism is that God confers on a few persons^ royal or 
sacred, tho sole authority to declare and enforce the true and the 
right. No doubt, if we can admit the authority, vrq can hardly 
refrain from acknowjiedging the right to enforce it. For if any 
one is divinely, certified of right and wrong, that person must be 
justified in using every means to uphold the one and confound the 
other. 

yTho principle of Hierarchism is exclusiveness, the idea of Hierar- 
chism is authority, the policy of Hiclarchism is absolute negation of 
individual responsibility except to believe in and commit all to itself, 
the consequences of Hierarchism arc the loss of spiritual and mental, 
and not infrequently, nay alinoSt infallibly, of political freedom. It 
is*, then, tho direct counter of that liberal movement and idea which I 
mean to describe by the word Protestantism. And I use these words 
advisedly, because I wish to remind the nation that some of the 
issues between Laud and tho Puritans arc once more in question. 
The movement which began with^'the Tractarians is something 
more than a merely internal convulsion of the Anglican sect. It has 
grown to bo the serious effort of an indefatigable and able school to 
seize upon and adapt to its purposes the vai^t organization and 
endowments of a, State institution. Its efibrts are aided by thq^ 
constitution of the Church. Mr. Forster in his speech at Brad- 
ford spoke of tho ecclesiastical network called the parochial sys- 
tem ** with admiration and approval as if it were nothing but an 
organized spiritual mission. It is far more than that. Viewed 
politically it is that parochial system, with all its clerical influences^ 
^ziditions, and forces, which is at this moment one of the greatest 
impediments to thb further perfection of English liberties. It centres 
round what Mr. Forster calls tlfe ** State servant,” that is a parson, 
exercising not alone religious but civil authority — a priest who comes 
with a divine and exclusive mission to declare and pronounce unto 
God'fi people the absolution and remission of their sins, and to libel 
as schismatics all those fellow-citizens who find no warrant for his ‘ 
pretensions in the Word of God; a chairman or cx-oflicio member 
of bodies which administer some sebular affairs among a free people ; 
a State tnlstoe, who holds the soil of the churchyard in trust for the 
people ; by legal authorisation a civil registrar and certifier of mar- 
riages as well as the religious performer of a marriage ceremony. 

Do hot let us conceal from ourselves that this anomalous system is 
not only an intolerable injustice to which no'true Liberal can theoreti- 
cally assent, but that it is also a constitutional organization which is 
pregnant with real dangers to a popular constitution. The most august 
persoflage of the State is at its head, supported by a powerful body 
of pccfesiastjcal peers. Those Liberals, like the Duke of Argyll and 
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Mr. Forster, who defend this conglomerate secular and political insti- 
tution, for the sake of ** the good it does/’ shut their eyes to its 
incalculably morbid and hurtful influences. It diyides citizenship 
into two } parties, exclusives and excluded. * It mingles up un- 
healthily jfolitical and religious questions — ** unhealthily/’ I say, 
not because I believe religion should be foigotten in politics, but 
because the religious views of one-half of the State are given a 
factitious influence against those of the other half, by the aid of 
State machinery and authority and a political supremacy. 

There is a political view of ^hc Church which cannot fail to 03(ptte 
in every liberal mind repugnance and alarm. It is at once a nursery 
and a bulwark of mcdiooval ideas. It would carry back governments 
and politics, as well as dogma and ^*tual, to the Middle Ages. It is 
an active as well as obstructive foe to all liberal political develop- 
ment. This may be said with truth, spite of many exceptional 
instances of partially developed Liberalism among the bishops and 
clergy. The jjricst— in the sacerdolal sense — is in effect a political 
*&ervant paid and patronised b}j;the State to interfere with its healthiest 
growth ; he is a doctor wlio not only undertakes to prcscribo for your 
ailments but to intervene in the management of your affairs. This is 
a double injury — it secularises and debauches Christianity, it inter- 
feres with the worlcing of a free constitution. 

How impracticable it is to reconcile any form of Statg aid and 
State patronage of religion with free and Just government is demon- 
strated hy the two examples of England and Scotland. In their 
establishments we deal with two Churches distinctly unlike in form 
and idea — the one sacerdotal, tlic other democratic. Dr. Chalmers, 
one of the most ingenious and effective apologists for establishments, 
in his warm support of the theory of a national teaching and ifibog- 
nition of religion, defended them .both, fis the Duke of Argyll does, 
although as spiritual institutions they represent two utterly hostile 
forms of Christianity. In this the two apologists show an ostrich- 
like unconsciousness of the nakedness of tlioir situation. For the 
ecclesio-democratic minister or layman of* the Church of lijcotlond 
to be the defender in another and most powerful part of tlie kingdom 
of a prelatical religious and political establishment, strikes the mind 
of an impartial observer as affording a lamentable evidence of moral 
obliquity. And I would address all such men in Scotland, and ask 
them how long, with their views of religion, they will, for the sake* 
of the State loaves and fishes in Scotland, directly or indirectly 
continue to bolster up^the ritualistic Church of England ? 

In the English Church the Laudian party is rapicily gaining 
power. Its pretension is to immunity from State' interference in 
all the canons, rubrics, services, ministry and discipline of^ the 
Church. We are asked to reform Convocation and h^d over 
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the national property as well as the national patronage to the 
parties in the Church to bo fought over and divided as they 
please. These claims are based on the hierarchial theory — the 
doctrine of the Church' divinely commissioned to declare the truth. 
If that doctrine be true, it is clearly incompatible with it that the 
Church should submit Its creed, ritual, and discipline, its episcopacy, 
its clergy, to parliamentary legislation, to the supervision of the 
executive, government. At any moment a judge may order the 
Church as a State institution to do that which ns a spiritual authority 
it (kerns to be wrong. It is, thcreforocnot consistent with the theory 
of Ilierarchism that the State should do otlier than hand over to 
this divine institution, willioiit further interference, the means of 
propagating whatever it holds to# be truth, by such an organization, 
episcopal and sacerdotal, as it has been divinely instructed to be most 
pro2)er, and with such ritual ns its clergy may pretend to have 
received from God. Further, the State, according to this theory, 
would bo bound not to assist the individual citizen who happened 
to be a ChurcKman in asserting his civil rights if infringed by the* 
Church in the course of its spiritual disciidine, but to aid the Church 
with the civil power in enforcing its spiritual jurisdiction. To all 
this you must add in England the in’])ortant ^fact, that of this 
Church the laws of this rei^lm retiuire the monarch to be not only 
head and*dcfendor, but a member; and were a future sovereign, as 
might easily happen, to *adopt the teaching and oi)inions of the 
most influential and active party in the Church, he or she would be 
bound to acknowledge the doctrine of the liitualists, with the follow- 
ing consequences : — 

Ch rist has given power to his Church to interpret and to dcclaro 
TEolruth. 

The Church consists of an episcopate and priesthood, divinely 
appointed and endowed in apostolical succession to teach and minister 
to the laity. 

Tho episcopate and priesthood have the right to give and to refuse 
the sacramepts of ^ho Church, and to communicate or excommunicato, 
to ordain or to depose. This Church, so divinely appointed and 
apostolically succeeding, is the only ^fue Church of Christ, outside 
of which is no salvation. ^ 

^ The sacraments administered by the priests are essential to sal- 
vation. 

And lastly, this Church, with all these powers and rights, is 
entitled to . demand of the State to be supported, aided, uphold by 
endowments from the resources of the commonwealth and the 
patronage of the Goveniinent. 

I ibeliove I have been able to state without exaggeration the pre- 
tensions iof not merely High Churchmen and Ritualists, but of a 
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majority of the clergy. The reader will observe that these assumptions 
differ only in degree and in their less justifiable basis from the pre* 
tensions of the Church of Rome — the Church ^f Rome, able to show 
an antiquity, continuity, and proportionate power in Christendom, 
beside which the claims of the Anglican Church dwindle to the 
ridiculous. 

Now, whether these assumptions be in the abstract true or false, 
any one who fairly considers them must own that to maintain as the 
State Church any institution by w'liich they are advanced would be 
utterly inconsistent with th(^ ideas and conditions of our existing 
system of government. They would bo so were nine-tenths of 
the community of Great Britain persuaded that these proposi- 
tions were correct. WJiaf, when Ac majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom utterly abjure them ? For although it is sought to 
localise the moaning and effects of the State Church in England, 
every Irishman and Scotchman has reason to know that it exerts a 
political influonco of. which Scotland and Ireland repeatedly feel the 
Consequence. • 

In a note we call attoiilion to one or two passages from the pen o£ 
one whom Mr. Forster >vill naturally regard with respect, the late 
Dr. Arnold. Thesp refer to the spiritual and ecclesiastical phases 
of the struggle between Protestantism ^and Ilierarchism, but they 
have also an important political interest. Tlio^ are the statement 
by a very fair man of that w'hich an inc;fea8ingly powerful body of 
the clergy believes and teaches to the laity of this kingdom at the 
partial expense and by authority of the Statu.^ 

(1) Arnold’s f’hnstian Lifv, 4th ed., Introd. pp. xv. — xx. and xxviii.*— ix. '“The 
sacrumonls and not jircaching arc tho sources of 'divine g^raco.' So it is said in tho 
advertisement prefixed to tho first volume of tho TrarU for the TimeSf in exa^ con- 
formity with the preamble to tho resolutions which* I have already (piotod. But the 
only secuiity for the efficacy of tho sacraments is tho apostolical commission of the 
bishops, and. under them, of the presbyters of the Church. Those two doctrines are the 
foundations of the wholS system. God’s grace and our salvation como to us principally 
through the virtue of tho sucramonts ; tho virtue of tho sacraments depends on the 
apostolical succession of those who administer them. Tho clergy, therefore, tHus hold- 
ing in their hands the most precious gifts of the Church, acquins naturcdly the title of 
the Church itself : the Church, as possessed of so mysteiious a virtue as to communi- 
cato to the only means of salvation their saving efficacy, becomes at once an object of 
tho deepest reverence. What wonder if to a My endowed with so transcendent a gift there 
sjeould be git%i also the spirit of wisdom to discern ail truth ; so that the tolemn voice of the 
Church in its creeds^ and in the decrees of its general council^ must be received as the roiee oj^ 
God himself 

have not consciously misrepresented the system of Mr. Newman and his friends 
in a single particular. . . . And in every point the opposition to what I may*be allowed 
to call the Protestantism of thesnineteenth century is so manifest, that wc cannot but feel 
that the peculiar character of the system is to be traced to what I have before noticed— 
the extreme antipathy of its founders to the spirit which they felt to he predominant in iheit 
own age and country. 

Other men have been indignant against the peculiar evils of their owa*tlm4 boA 
fSrom their strong impression of these have seemed to lose sight of its good poiilti ; but 
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These significant words of Dr. Arnold deserve to be noted : Mr. 
N’ewman and his friends appear to hate this nineteenth century for 
its own sake ; ” and there cannot be a doubt that this is the spirit of 
the teaching which is now being propagated by State authority under 
the free constitution of Great Britain in this nineteenth century. 
We can afford to despise these pretensions, dangerous as they are, 
when tlicy are pul forth by an unendowed and uncstablishcd Boman 
hierarchy^ but we cannot bear with them a single hour when they are 
the proposition^ of ‘‘State servants/’ elevated to an important 
superiority by the laws we make, and sustained by an enormously 
wealthy, powerfully organized, and influentially sustained constitu- 
tional body. Our question has indeed become a question between 
Liberalism and ITierarchism. « 

A Church advancing and continually striving to establish such 
principles as have been above summarised, which involve the recog- 
nition not of more religious dogmas or creeds, but of a divinely 
instituted and authoritative sacerdotal caste, looking upon every- 
thing beyond itself as schismatic and Jieretic, and by principle an J 
law equally declining to amalgamate or fraternise with other 
Christian bodies, is not a form of Christianity which, whether on 
policy or expediency, a popular Government can ^maintain as a State 
institution, either with justvio to the people or advantage to Chris- ^ 
tionity. «This is aft argument I am justified in addressing to every 
one in the nation who ts not a bigoted Anglican. Even Dr. 
Chalmers admitted that such an issue might properly be raised. 
He said, “ Though we succeed in proving of an establishment that 
it gives teD4old scopo to the ministrations of tho Gospel ; yet if it bo 
in a^way by which the Gospel itself suffers essential desecration, this 
were doing evil thaA good may come.” 

We can imagine tho Scotch divine, were he now alive, admitting 
with some alacrity that the “Gospel suffered essential desecration” 

"Mr. Nowxnan and his friends appear to Jiaie the nineteenth century for its own sake, and to 
proscribe all belonging to it, Avhethcr good or ^d, simply because it does belong to it.’* 

.. He then points out that thb immediate occasion of tho organization of the Trac- 
tarian party t^s the adl of 1833 for the dissolution of some of the Irish bishoprics, 
'whidi was characterized by that school as ** a wanton act of sacrilege,” an outrage 
upon the Church,” &c. ; and continues : ” Tho act deprived the Church of no portion of 
its property ; it jfimply ordered a different distribution of it. It did nothing more than 
what, according to tho constitution of tho Churches of England and Ireland, was beyond 
wril question within its lawful authority to do. The King’s supremacy and the sovereignty 
of Parliament may be good or bad, but they ore undoubted facts in the constitution of 
the Church, and have been so for nearly three hundred years.” 

Wo have seen in tho spirit in which tho Public Worship Regulation Act has been 
received by this same school, now an immense force in thb Chur^, a fresh, a sustained 
outbreak of that cloncal.antipathy against tho nineteenth century, which in its spiritual 
aspects more nearly interested Dr. Arnold than it does ourselves. But no one can fail 
to see that, operating within a State institution, such a spirit, such ideas, such assump- 
tioxub suoH teaching, such a priestly conspiracy against the freedom of men, have deep 
politioal ctftisequences which we cannot safely afford to despise and ignore. 
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hj the millinery and wax-candle devotions of Mr. Maokonookie, Mr. 
Tooth, and a hundred other State servants; and it is open to alL 
of us to contend, that if this be Christianity wo would rather be 
without it. If Christianity is to be patron<^ by a free Qovemmenti 
it can only be done in a form which is consistent with the promotion 
of unity, peace, and concord among the people ^by Avhom it is sup- 
ported. No ono can reasonably challenge the proposition that a 
Church, or body of priests, putting forth a form of Christianity which 
tends to divest men of their responsibility, to promote and perpetuate 
discords in matters religious, political, parochial, imperial, Ai to 
obstruct the healthy development of those political ideas and prin- 
ciples by which people of all classes are brought into harmony of 
thought, feeling, and interest, csfti only be established by law in a 
position of religious supremacy by a violation of every consideration 
of justice and policy. 

Let us boldly examine tliis argument. Liberals and Nonoon- 
^ formists may have boon too chary in handling the ocelesiastical 
assumptions of tlic Churchf In face of tbo arrogant pretensions 
of Churchmen wc must candidly analyse the grounds of their de- 
mands, and test their consistency witli that mingled force of experi- 
ence, opinion, and principle which we call the spirit of tho age. 

The spirit of tho Church of England wc have not to go far to 
seek. To a Churchman, resting on. an episcopate of *‘my*lords”— a 
curious outcome of tho Apostolical succofision from one who humbled 
himself, and being rich for our sake became poor — from the meek 
and lowly men who followed liim about Judma and who preached 
him about the world in sorrow and humiliation — idelegated by 
Christ to manufacture a select circle of priests and so to co^titute 
the Church, not to be a member of the Church of England is to be a 
‘‘schismatic.’’ That carries with it, in many an English parish, not 
alone a religious exclusion, but social and civil disabilities. If 
you are a known Dissenter, unbaptized by tho holy hands of a priest, 
you may not legally partake of Christ’s .communion, howsver con- 
spicuous your holiness and morality. If your child is unbaptized by 
such a priest, one of these “servants of the State” may refuse 
him burial among the graves of your household, though your family 
may have been distinguished by generations of an cifrncst and con- 
sistent piety. Should your friends, when you arc dead, not 
that you should be buried by a man whose assumptions and doctrines 
you repudiated in your lifetime, and with a service containing 
statements of dogmas which you utterly denied, this olerioal civil 
servant arrogates tho right to refuse your body a resting-place 
in the old family grave. Should you desire, as a citizen, to take 
your part in the local duties of a guardian of thd peer, er the 
management of a school board, this public official comes^out as an 
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olectioneering agent, to organize against you all those whom his 
spiritual ascendancy and social position enable him to influence, in 
order that in secular a/Fairs there may be a clerical preponderance. 
Were you a poor farm-labourer with a leaning to Methodism, which 
had at least awakened your mind to religious ideas, you would 
have found, in nine cases out of ten, that the brand of schism” was 
placed upon you ; and this servant of the State, to whose sympathy 
and aid yx>u are commended by Mr. Forster, would have used 
against you all the forces placed in his hand by his exceptional 
positton, to bo employed, not for his soet, but for every one in his 
parish. For, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, every one is 
legally a member of the Church of England. The letter^ written 
by the Bishop of Rochester to ii clergyman who was supposed to 
have attended a workman’s meeting, for a secular purpose, held in 
a Primitive Methodist Chapel, is too characteristic of the imprac- 
ticable spirit of episcopal Christianity. 

And this impracticable and repellent spirit is not declining within 
the Church with the advance of liberal Woas beyond it, it is growing * 
and hardening. With it is increasing the spirit of obstruction to 
political as well as religious reforms. The Church is one of the 
buttresses of the least rational Toryism. The liberal element within 
it is not strong enough to change the essential nature and charac- 
teristics of an institution founded on a legal and constitutional 
establishment, and asserting a spiritual ascendancy. 

In fine, the spirit, the tone, the pretensions, the general policy, 
the systematic action and influence of the Established Church as a 
State institution, are absolutely incompatible with the conditions, 
right^ feelings, and relations of modern society under a free govern- 
ment. To prove this we need examine no further down than the 
history of the political action of •the episcopate in the House of 
Lords. It would stultify, in the eyes of any true Liberal, any 
church, whether heathen or Christian. 

Let ujF ask ourselves, tjierefore, in the spirit of statesmen — for all 
who vote in Great Britain should try to lift themselves up towards the 
level of the statesmanship for which the'^ are responsible — what would 

(1) *‘17, Comwall-torrace, Itegent’s-park, Dec. 11, 1877. — My dear Sir, — I have re- 
ceived the enclosod letter and newspaper extract, and must, in honesty, writ^ to express 
my regret at the error of judgment of which you have been guilty in this matter. It 
Sttfely was a mistake, to begin with, that the inaugural meeting of so important an insti- 
tution as the Shaftesbury Club and Institute is likely to bo should be arranged to be held 
on any but neutral ground ; and your being present at it in a Nonconformist place of 
worship cannot but vex msiny of your fellow-Churchmeu in the neighbourhood, who do 
not understand that you mean it merely as an act of ncighbourliness, and who will 
regard it ai the expression of a sentiment — I a$n eonrinecd yow would ditown — that 
it it of M great wmqueme to what religious communioft we belong if we are only lovers of 
the OoepeL Ji write to say all this as gently and as kindly as I can, still with sufficient 
distinctness as to make it clear that my judgment is against it. — Very truly yours, 

A. W. ^offIn.” 
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be the effect upon national affairs, if any considerable number of the 
people were to hand themselves over body and soul to the charge 
of an organized body of men who teoch the doctrines of passive 
obedience to a sacerdotal caste? We see that Mr. Tooth and Mr. 
Mackonochie are not without a following of laics who back them up 
in their absurd pretensions, and encourngo thbir defianco of the laws 
of the land. And is it to be doubted that there are hundreds of 
congregations ready to do the same with other equally lawless 
priests ? If it be contended that these are only extreme cases, I 
reply that they are instances in which the principles of a large 
majority of the Church arc pushed to their logical conclusion— 
they are the natural, the inevil able effects of the doctrine — first, 
that Christ has conferred on the Clmrch, meaning by that the clergy 
in apostolical succession, the right of interpreting and declaring Hie 
divine will ; and second, that the Church, Le. the clergy, is entitled 
to receive the aid of the State to be administered without any super- 
vision or control. These preposterous theorems are merely the pre- 
• tensions of the Roman Cliuroii, adopted by a small p6rvertcd branch 
of it ; and were tlioy once to bo accepted by any considerable number 
of lay Churclimon, would render the Church of England as impossible 
a State-institution ^as tlio Roman Church itself. It is, however, no 
answer whatever to say that there is jio chance that such claims 
would ever be practically admitted. Liboralisift is bound»to look to 
it that they shall be made practically impossible. This they cannot 
bo wdien a large, able, influential body of the clergy put forth these 
propositions, and are acquiring for them the adhesion of increasing 
numbers of the laity. The Church licrinr, referring to Forster's 
singular jealousy of Ritualism, says **that sacerdotalism without Papal 
supremacy and sacerdotalism with Papal supremacy are two very 
different things in their relation to national life." There are some 
differences of essence and some differences of degree, hut the spirit of 
Hicrarebism is tbe sap of each, and the fruits are much the same. 
Each must tend to enslave men’s minds and make them topis, not 
merely of religious propaganda, but of social and pol^ical power. 
Any class of men declaring themselves to bo the solo authoritative 
exponents of truth, by virtue of a Divine appointment, are perilous 
to societ]!^ though they may not be sufficiently so to demand expul- 
sion. But such a class of men, supported by the prestige and by 
the property of tho State, can only be recognised as an intolerable 
menace to the spiritual and political liberties of the people. . 

In regard to this I, think we cannot overlook the relation of the 
question in England to the question abroad. It would not be 
accurate to say that the issues arising out of tho rclatiqns of Church 
and State in France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium ere identical 
with those raised in England, or that the latter are of equ^l con- 
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sequence to mankind. Habit has made us bold| and we regard the’ 
pretensions of English ecclesiastics with more amusement than 
terror. After all, the Church of England is a small force in 
universal Christendom, and the arrogance of its clerics is merely a 
ludicrous accident of a very respectable theological association. But 
the Church of Rome is hn entirely different force. It is formidable 
as the largest and* most influential Church in Christendom. It is 
strengthened beyond all other Churches by its perfect organiza- 
tion and its careful preservation of external unity. It has on its 
side antiquity ; ib is deeply rooted iq Continental society. It is 
wealthy. There is ground for believing that the boast of Cardinal 
Manning might become a fact, and that the united forces of Catholi- 
cism might be equal to those of any nation in Europe. And, finally, 
it is strong in 'its consistency. It carries its principles to their 
logical conclusion. The liierarchy is the Church : the head of the 
hierarchy is next to God. And thus one hand wields all the mighty 
forces of wealth, of zeal, of bigotry, which are enclosed within the 
wide-spreading circle of the papacy. Clearly a combat with such a 
world-wide power is a totally different thing from a struggle with 
the small and local forces of the Church of England. 

And yet the vindication of Liberal ideas against^ her lesser preten- 
sions may be of wider importance than the mere removal of a local 
anomaly. • Those wlfo profess to foresee a great falling away of the 
people to Po23cry would cf course be ready to join at once in 
demolishing an institution which, under the State patronage, might 
become a powerful instrument to that end; or, the end being 
attained, might lend resistless force to its ultimate supremacy. We 
are not, however, speaking of such persons ; we aro considering the 
moral and exemplary effect upon the Liberalism of Europe of a 
complete vindication of Liberal principles in relation to religion 
among the English people. If the pretensions of the English clergy 
are less haughty and extensive than those of the Roman hierarchy, 
the influence of the example must be all the more effective. 

To sum up this branch of the argument, let us restate it in formal 
XJropositions : — ‘ 

1. That the Church of England, originally a modified development 
of Hicrarchism, is becoming increasingly incompatible wit^ modem 
ideas and with free political government. 

2. For, that a change is going on within itself, and with startling 
rapidity, in the direction of intensifying the power of Hierarchism ; 
and that this is a menace to the interests of t^e State. 

3. That Liberalism is bound to demand the emancipation of a free 
State from t]^e enforced support and patronage of nn institution 
whioh il9«not consistent with the principles of our polity, which works 
a real injustice, and may fairly be considered as a standing hindrance 
to Liberal development. 
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4. Lastly, that even were there any imaginable j^unds of the 
propriety of maintaining a religious establishment under a free 
constitution, the Christianity now generally taught by tho Church of 
England is essentially out of harmony with* the general views and 
principles of Christianity held by the majority of tho people of these 
realms, and that therefore its maintenanco as*a State institution is a 
national error and injustice. * 

From this institution we turn to another north of the Tweed with 
a souse of the incongruous which approaches the absurd. The two 
Churches are cacli Shite Churches, each endowed with State proparty, 
each employing “ State servants,” each teaching a dissimilar doo» 
trine on wholly irrcconcilcablo assumi>tious and by means of entirely 
different organizations. Tho prctensioiis of tho Church of England 
are sacerdotal and sacrainontarian ; tlie assumptions St tho Church of 
Scotland ai*e founded on the idea of a Church of Christ, continued, 
not by apostolic succession^ but by tho separate accession of the 
Spirit of God, and consisting not alone of a clergy with peculiar 
5)Owers, but of clergy and laity on aii equal footing. 'The antipodes 
of Laudism is in force under the same government, among divisions* 
of tho same electorate, as that by which is sustained and patronised 
the hierarchy of Anglicanism! One would think that tho force 
of absurdity could go no further, that. at length Christians had 
attained for Christianity the climax of the ridiciflous. The Scottish 
Churchman defends the prelatical English establishment, and the 
English sacerdotalist the Presbyterian democracy of Scotland. For * 
both these bodies cannot bo right ; and that they should equally 
maintain the position, that the property and authority q£ a popular 
Parliament representing the United Kingdom should bo applied to 
uphold them both under the same government„is an cvidcnc^OW 
faintly a real and vital Christianitj^ tinges the morality of State-paid 
and State-patronised bodies. 

It must be owned that there arc not tho same essential and irre« 
concilcablc inconsistencies between tho constitution and clajms of 
the Church of Scotland and the liberal State, as those, which are 
obvious in Ihe case of the Church of England. The Church of 
Scotland is not a hierarchy ; it is not organized sacerdotalism. It 
founds itself on tho free, continuous, thoughtful assent ^of tho indi- 
viduals composing it. It recognises the right of every individual 
member to all tho privileges of tho Church. Its constitution is 
democratic, hence it is eftener found in concert with Liberalism 
than against it ; and it^is one of the most notable comments on the 
fatal effects of establishment upon the minds of tlio exclusives who 
enjoy it, that an irrational form of Toryism is prodjiced by the 
mere threat to disestablish and disendow the Church. • • 

Fortunately wo have had, from the most able and capable person 
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who could have taken up the subject, a defence of this Church from 
disestablishment. I shall therefore, as the most convenient way of 
examining into the matter, enter upon a brief criticism of his argu* 
mcnt. The Duke is ^a ‘Liberal. He is not only eminently talented 
and informed, but eminently fair. Ho would collect every argu- 
ment which to such a ' mind might seem to be of any real weight. 
If he should fail* to make a convincing apology, we know that it is 
because the materials and not the advocacy are defective. 

One preliminary observation. This Church has also at times put 
forth claims to spiritual independence as well as to State support. 
It claimed the right to decide, without the interference of the execu- 
tive Government, who should enjoy the endowments, who was or 
was not a member, who were eiatitled to draw the State stipends 
as jninisters of parishes, and whether the Church was or was not 
empowered to override the civil rights of patrons, which were part 
of the conditions of the union between Church and State. For this 
last was practically what the ‘‘ Veto Act,” passed in the Assembly, 
came to. Thefee claims were rejected«as preposterous, even by Tory*' 
statesmen, many of whom, it is singular to note in this connection, 
are curiously ** Erastian.” 

The result was the withdrawal of the Free Church, in the act of 
withdrawal asserting the principle of spiritual inSependence. ^ 

The claims of a *Mr. Tooth and the claims* of a Dr. Begg, each 
intensely hating the opi^iions and denying the Christianity of 
the other, to an uncontrolled right to use public money to teach 
what they please, is a veductio ad ahsurdum which it is needless to 
emphusizov , 

In an elaborate argument, in which he calls to his aid all his great 
pawers of language* rhetoric, and logic, the Duke of Argyll has made 
a gallant effort to vindicate the i^cotch and English establishments, 
but especially the former, which he appears to think needs the 
stoutest apology, from Liberal reclamation. I use the word “ reclama- 
tion” ^deliberately, because that is the word >vhich is the most 
accurate copverse (ff that for which the duke contends, and it most 
justly describes the process of disestablishment and disendowment : 
the nation will reclaim from enjoyiient b)' a fraction of its people 
revenues originally devoted by it to the religious instruc^on of all. 
The duke, like Mr. Forster, takes no exception to the propriety 
of such a reclamation, provided the occasion for it has been shown. 
He says, “ I look upon the question of Church Establishment as one 
that cannot he determined by any abstract principle whatetery He 
supported the disestablishment of the Irish Church — “ The main- 
tenance of was not just, and therefore it was not expedient.” I 
cannot therefore, I think, be wrong in deducing from these remarks 
that at any time, if the Duke of Argyll arrives at the conclusion that 
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the maintenance of either of tho existing State Chnrahes is "not 
just," he will be prepared to carry to a practical issue the proposition 
that it ia " not expedient." Fortunately he is good enough at onT»e 
to define for us the limits to which his viewf of "justice” permit 
him to stretch, and the ground on which ho takes his stand : 

• 

I yentuTO to express my own clear and decided opinion that the main- 
tenance of ancient national endowments in connection with a church which has 
been really national in its origin, which is still doing its work among a large 
portion of the people, and which is capable of doing the same work among 
a portion larger still, ts a policy involving no injusiive to thoBC who have beemne 
Dmentcre'' • * 

The clear and comprehensive mind of the duke can hardly have 
overlooked tho fact that the implied apology for tho English and 
Scotch Churches in this remarkable passage is nof a political Imt 
a religious one. It is uttered from tlic {K>int of viow^ natural to a 
duke, of the patcrnul-govcmmcnt theory of a provision of Chris- 
tianity, and it almost wholly excludes political considerations. If we 
*take the passage to pieces we shall at once sec on what sandy ground 
the duke’s house is built. The endowments comprehended in his 
opinion are ‘‘ancient” — a word evidently used with a purpose, in 
order to distinguish with precision the duke’s argument from any 
support of contemporary endowments })y tho State. This is im« 
portant. Elsewhere Itc has recognised the incomiflitibility of endowed 
churches with the circumstances of American and colonial states. 
Those communities arc certainly not “ ancient,” and they are dis- 
tinguished by the absence of other characteristics of British society. 
They have no monarch to be a necessitarian cburchman. ^ .They have 
not the advantages of a landed aristocracy and a Duke of Argyll. 
Privilege in these societies is not a political fpree. They nave 
begun with liberty and know noting of a perpetual struggle to 
attain it in the teeth of anciently-rooted prejudices and institutions, 
a struggle in England only half fought out. Therefore (is itP) 
according to the judgment of tho noble essayist, those “.conations 
of society we may regard as lesa happy and lower than tho|» in which 
Established Churches have arisen and have flourished*! ” 

I should really be glad if the Duke of Argyll will explain what he 
means by, these words. “ The conditions of society ” cut of which 
Established Churches “ arose ” were, so far as my poor reading ha^ 
enabled me to form a provisional judgment, neither very happy nor 
exalted, when compared with the existing circumstances of tho 
United States of Amcgrica, or of any of our great self-governing 
colonies. Those ancient “ conditions of society ” were conditions of 
what we now deem to be intolerable political servitude,* undeveloped 
political and economical science, of lamentable ignorance am} super- 
stition, of much mental, moral, and social chaos. An institatioii 
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arising upon ud out of the mediseval darkness does not come to the 
nineteenth century commended by that fact, rather the reverse, and 
we look for some other grounds for the ^'justice ** of its continuance, 
than its ancient origin. 

These further grounds then the Duke of Argyll professes to afford. 
1, The church was ‘'*national ” in its origin. In itself evidently 
this is not conclilsive even with the rcasoner, because he approved 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and that was no less 
national, and from the Homan Catholic point of view hardly more 
iniquitous in its origin, than the Chufch of England. However, let 
us admit that, curious as were the motives, and questionable as were 
some of the agents of the movement which led to the establishment 
of the Church of England, and aariy as were the evidences and com- 
plete the demofistratioii that it was never to ho a national Church in 
the modern and the true sense of the term — in the sense in which the 
Church of Scotland was once a national Church — ^Ict us admit, I say, 
that it had a national origin. The principle which governs all in- 
stitutions which have a national origin, and continue to be national' 
.institutions, is familiar to so able and experienced a statesman as the 
Duke of Argyll. They arc subject to national revision ; they are 
open to national reclamation or sequestration. The army, the navy,^ 
the throne itself, Darliamcnt, the House of Lords,^the ancient judiciaj 
establishments, all <ialike arc in this category ; and whether they are 
** doing good work among a large portion of the people or not, if 
they cease to be truly national institutions, it is not possible that 
they can escape from the shears or the axe of political justice. Indeed, 
the duke admits this. If any such plea could have saved an in- 
stitution, the unreformed Parliament, in most respects a noble 
institution, might have remained unaltered to this day, but when it 
became incompatible with the interests of the majority of the nation, 
out of its ashes there rose a new and more comprehensive power to 
be itself in time consumed by the refining fire which gave birth to a 
fresh and more wide-winged phmnix. When it is found that such 
a venerably instil^ution,* from the very circumstances of the case, 
cannot be reiAodellcd in conformity with modem political ideas of 
justice, it can no longer bo preseifed for the mere sake of some 
modicum of^ood it may possibly do, but it must bo swept away. It 
is in the omission to notice this fact, in his failure to demonstrate the 
ooDsistency of tho two establishments with political justice, that the 
duke’s prgfuments break down. Mr. Forster, of whom I must say 
that his address was astonishingly deficient in statesmanlike grasp 
and treatment, iails in the same way. We isee that thoroughly- and 
intelligently^ liberal as is the duke, there are still existing in and 
<^>sratipg on his mind those old-fashioned, I will not say antiquated, 
ideas tt» the duty of governments in matters of religion, which be- 
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long to, and ought to have gone out with, the p^od of paternal 
^vemments. It is patently ridiculous, wder a popular form of > 
government, to appeal to a majority to establish the religion of 
a minority as a State religion, or to a large Yninority to endure that 
the prestige and patronage of the State should be concentrated on 
one Church. Although the Duke of Argyll 'has become old ho still 
speaks as a child — he has not put away childish* things. Having 
partly rested his case on the antiquity of national ^dowment 
(which in the analogous instance of educational and other charities 
has been abandoned as a groqjid of defence) and on national omgin, 
what other reasons does he advance P 2. It (the Church) is still 
doing its work among a large portion of the people, and is capable of 
doing the same work among a portion larger still.” On such 
grounds as these wo arc invited by the defenders of Establishments to 
assent to the proposition that, in their continuance, with all that is 
incidental to it socially and politically, there is ''no injustice to 
those w*ho have bcc9mo dissenters,” or, to speak more accurately, to 
•the majority of the nation ! ^ • 

Has it no effect in weakening the force of such an argument, if onp 
affirms that these are grounds which — especially in view of the fact 
that there are other and more active religious communities, not 
established by tholState, that are doings as good, and can do as in- 
creasingly good work as the Establishment, and at their owa expense, 
too, — do not conclusively vindicate its poli/;ical expediency, even when 
they are bolstered by antiquity and national origin I Antiquity and 
national origin the duke in the course of his brilliant political career 
has repeatedly helped to brush away by British legislation. He 
regards these, as I do, with reverence, but not with idolatryt On 
tho other hand, " the doing of good among a.l^arge portion?! 
people ” would be a very iinperfec;| recommendation of any proposed 
measure to so sagacious a statesman, were it demonstrated that the 
good would be done by means which involved a standing injustice to 
even a considerable minority. . ^ 

a liberal politician, how can he relieve himself qf tho latter 
consequence P Were his passions and his prejudice not engaged in 
defending an ancient national establishment, how long would he 
see, in tl^e national mission, however beneficent, of a minority, to an 
unwilling majority, with all the consequences of unequal position, 
prestige, and property, "no injustice” P 

Not only in this passage, but throughout his brilliant qssay, the 
Duke of Argyll debates this question more as a religionist than a 
statesman. This is a fatal flaw. However bright the exposition, 
however attractive as a work of genius, it is but a repetition of theses 
exploded by modem political science, and incapable of staqiiing the 
test of our popular constitution. Evidently, os I have said, there 
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still lurk in the duko^s mind remnants of tke old-world notion of a 
divino mission of governments to peoples. He would disclaim it, 
but without it his palace is hut a pack of cards : as much so as his 
own dukedom would be, could it be defended only on'grounds of actual 
right, of abstract convenience, and of antiquity. Why is it that a 
duke is a great unit in* our social and constitutional system P It is 
because, with insignificant exceptions, the universal opinion of 
British society is that, in the main, dukes are institutions con- 
tributing to the efficiency, power, coherence, and dignity of the body 
politfic. Were there no more people in the United Kingdom 
possessed of that idea than at this moment believe the same of the 
OhuTch of England, the noble duke would have written his essay as 
a statesman or a philosopher with equal force and ofiect, but not as a 
duke. I wonder that so keen and fair a mind overlooks this. The 
duke wastes time in a disputation of the expediency of religious 
establishments. The age is far beyond such discussions as that. He 
intervenes in this dispute as a statesman; as a statesman let him 
prove to us, not that an ancient establishment is an actively bene-*' 
ficent institution for religious purposes, but upon what grounds 
he can defend its perpetuation as a government mission in face of 
the altered circumstances of the nation under the, constitution. 

When we come to examine even tho Scottish Church in regard t(v 
its relations to our modern polity, and cspcciaHy when Lord Ilart- 
ington on the one hand, and tho Duke of Argyll and Mr. Forster on 
the other, cast to the winds any defence on the footing of “abstract 
principles,” we find that tho duke’s argument is only a conspicuous 
demonstratipn of tho indefensible position of such an establishment. 
The Church of Scotland was originally a church of tho people, as, 
perhaps, no State church, except that of Bussiu, since Constantine, 
ever was or will be. In defect ef abstract principle (divine right, 
Christ’s command, apostolic origin, or what not) it was justified and 
maintained, under circumstances which possibly will never recur, by 
its ob'j^ious expediency as sharing with the State the discipline of 
society. The ^duke’s argument involves the absurdity that no 
amount of secession from the Church| and no extent of change in the 
constitution of the State, will render the maintenance of the institu- 
tion “ an injustice.” What sort of an “injustice” does jiemeanP 
^ political injustice P Does he really mean to say that when the 
government, through changes in its own constitutional powers, would 
find it impossible to prescribe afresh, and to endow a form of religion 
to be observed and maintained as the State .religion, and when the 
majority of active religionists have gone out of communion with tho 
“ ancient ” church, while among intermediate non-religionists there 
is no easnest desire for such a provision of spiritual teaching, the 
efficiency, zeal, and activity of the established minority diminish one 
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whit the injustice inflicted on the rest of t£e commimity by the 
favouritism of the State ? I shall be surprised if he owns that he 
goes so far as this, 1)ccause it would seriously impugn the fairness 
and the clearness of his political judgment. There is nothing 
adduced in fact or argument throughout the whole paper to sustain 
the thesis, and it is left to bo weighed as the* mere opinion of ducal 
but not of infallible authority. 

Were there space, it might be shown that the duko*s history of tlic 
relations between Church and State in Scotland have received no 
little colour from a fine and ardent imagination ; but for^ the 
moment it does not suit my purpose to be drawn into a long 
polemical argument, and away from tbo political issues which are 
really to be debated. liet us accept? llie duke’s aocoimt and ascertain 
whether liis own history, inaccurate as it is, bears out his conclusion. 

The duke argues that the ditfieulties whicli led to tho disruption, 
the collision bel ween tho ecclesiastical and the civil jurisdiction, arose 
directly or indirectly out of the Act of Queen Anno, of tho origin and 
motives of which he gives a sfhgular account. This is a very narrow 
view of a great controversy. For the question that was debated then 
had, politically at all events, a mucli wider bearing than any that 
could have been supported by any stretching of the patronage 
dispute. At the root of the debates tlievo was tho old ecclesiastical 
spirit, differing only fn degree and in the manner of its de^lopment, 
once described in neat and noteworthy wortls by llallam. Ho is speak- 
ing of the Rfifovmatio Lerjxm EvcleHiaHticanm, drawn up by a com- 
mission under 3 Edward VI. cap. 11. The canons are founded on a 
principle current among the clergy that a rigorous • discipline, 
enforced by Church censures and the aid of tho civil power, is the 
best safeguard of a Christian comnionwciilth agoAnst vice.” In this 
principle we see that there would a))pcur to be harmony between the 
most democratic and tho most hierarchical of Christian Churches I 
The tiresome and endless disputations raised and followed with rare 
acrimony in Scotland 'with regard to the duty civil* magistrate 

and tho independence of the Church, have no int^esj foi> those who, 
looking at the subject as practical statesmen, guided, not by the 
ingenuities of bigots and the theories of enthusiasts, but by the con- 
ditions of* social and political economy, fail to see that it is the duty 
of nine Churches to give to a tenth the benefit of the support and 
the property of that State of which they are all equally citizens. 
Just as little practical interest attaches to a historical review of 
patronage, however brilliantly written. But the BukeL of Argyll 
commits himself to the bold proposition that tho abolition of patron- 
age in Scotland, having removed a grievance under which the 
Church hod grave cause to be uneasy, is now made compatible with 
the ideas and doctrines of tho seceders, and that tho Church is gob*' 
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sequently now put in the right. Why should they any longer stay 
out ? Why should they complain of an act which is in accordance 
with their old contentions P He thinks such questions ought to 
satisfy the Free Church with the present position of an establishment 
now practically freed f^om any semblance of State control ; and he 
declines to see any injustice in the Act or in its effects. It would 
indeed/’ cries he, ^‘be a strange and perverse reason for disestablish- 
ing a GhuVeh that it has just been brought to coincide almost, if not 
altogether, with those who once thought themselves compelled to 
witbidraw or to stand aside.” This is hot correct. The Church has 
not been brought into that position. But suppose it had been? 
The real ** strangeness and })crvcr8ity ” appears to me to be that a 
personage of rave intellectual aiiA logical acumen should esteem that 
such an act might be done without offering to reinstate or to reim- 
burse those who had suffered from the error now corrected, or that 
he should suppose that this boon granted to the men who cleaved to 
the error and submitted to it, should appear to* those who had gone^ 
out and constructed a great and powerful organization of their own» 
which they are now invited to bring into the establishment, to bo 
only an enhancement of the injuries of the past ! 

But I am not even satisfied to grunt the duke’soontention that the 
removal of patronage has iftadc the Established Church in Scotland^ 
a less unfiiir, injurious, and impolitic institation. In the first place, 
obviously that removal cafinot further recommend it to the Angli- 
cans and Boman Catholics and Agnostics of Scotland. And secondly, 
I should like to know what difference it makes to the excluded 
Churches, in relation to the rights of equality, whether the minis- 
ters the establishment are presented by a congregational caucus 
or* an ‘‘undooted pautron”? In both cases the result is the same 
thing, a State-established and ^tate-endowed clergyman — a man 
vested with privileges by the State in virtue of his belonging to a 
particular sect. The duke is angry with the Free Church and the 
” agitators/’ for not recognising that a boon has been conferred upon 
them, becahse an institution which they repudiate as, in the exist- 
ing political state of Scotland and from its own position, irrecon- 
cilable with justice, has been improved in a matter of detail ! This 
is a curious argument with Freechurchmen, who contend' that the 
State had no right to legislate in the matter either one way or the 
other, because it was exclusively a subject for the determination of 
the Ohui^sh. 

' Lately, in a great commercial case, the accounts of a quarter of a 
century were raked up, and. important legal questions arising out of 
the fiduciary* arrangements of the parties were keenly debated by 
able ooAnsel. Supposing the defendant’s advocate had argued that 
hia clients were wronged because they had unhappily kept their 
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books by double instead of single entry, and that the plaintiff’s 
counsel had thereupon agreed that a new set of books should be 
made out and posted up by single entry for^ the pur^ses of the 
trial — ^it would have been as correct for the judge to say that the 
issues between the parties had been determined in favour of the 
defendants by this admission, as for the Duleo of Argyll to argue 
that the recognition by the State of oiio way of cicction instead of 
another had made the Scotch Church an equitable political institu- 
tion. The State could, indeed, do nothing with justice, in the 
direction of abandoning the stand made before 1843, without being 
bound by every law of policy and morality to remedy the wrong it 
now practically confessed. 

But, furtlier, the extinction of patronage, as a political act, 
removed from the Church the solitary machinery by which the 
control and influence of the Shite over that institution was, in a 
right way or a wrong way, it docs not matter, symbolized and 
secured*. The p.'itron was theoretically an agent of the State to 
nominate servants of the Stsfte to an office of emolument in the 
Established Cluirch, for the benefit of the people at InrgCt not qf tha 
mere congregation affected; and the Patronage Abolition Act separated 
from the people at Jiarge the adherents of a sect, and conferred on 
them the right of designating a State servant for their own benefit. 
The ceduh que trmt were in effect the people of tho wlnfle parish, 
for whom the patron was the trustee ; the Patronage Act convq^ed 
to half tho people of the parish tho right to dispose of the enjoyment 
of tho property to whom they pleased. If this bo justice and reform. 
Heaven defend us from tbc Tory prosecution of those ends ! 

The Free Church are justly entitled to bo indignant at this m^ure. 
After their sufferings, their sacrifices, thpir splendid devotion, they 
have the mortification to sec the State partially come round to the 
opinions for which they stood out, but to apply them in behalf of their 
rivals, and for the express purpose of counteracting their own dis- 
tinguished success. The Marquis of Haijiington, with* his^ sober 
ability, takes a far more comprehensive view thcqi the brilliant 
Duke of Argyll, and correctly gauges the efiect of the abolition of 
patronage when he hints that it has weakened the position of the 
Establishinent in Scotland. * 

The conclusion from both branches of our argument is the sam^ 
Liberalism can only have one duty in regard to these two State 
institutions, namely, to sweep them away. They are surprisingly 
different, but, as State institutions, they are equally pernicious. The 
good they do is poisoned by the State connection, for it springs out 
of a daily injustice. Their inconsistency with each other confutes 
their mutual supporters. Of the two, the English Church hr the 
least defensible, the most inequitable. As we have seen, itafinhermt 
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constitution and principles arc anti-liberal. The Liberals within it, 
hearty and true as many of them are, live there under perpetual 
protest. Arnold years ago, with clear perception and fearless can- 
dour, recognised this unconciliatory tendency of the Church towards 
the age in Avhich it existed. lie said : To revise Christ’s Church 
is to expel /Ae anti-Clirid of jmedhood, mUi to restore its disfran- 
chised members, the laity, to the discharge of their proper duties 
.... and all who value the iiieslimablo blessings of Christ’s 
Churcli should labour in arousing the laity to a sense of their great 
sharc-in them. In particular, that dikciplinc which is one of the 
greatest of those bleasings, never can, and indeed never ought, to bo 
bestowed, till the Church resumes its lawful authority, and puts an 
end to the usurpation of its powei^ by the clergy.” 

The laity will never successfully shake tlie clerical power till it is 
separated from the support of the State, and depends wholly on their 
voluntary assent and subscriptions. The social and political posi- 
tion of the Church of England keeps many men- in conformity who 
detest the doctrines of their clergy. ^To that wo outside citizens 
are wholly careless and indifferent. It appears, however, that not 
only are we wronged by the favouritism of the State to this episcopal 
sect, but that its constitution and claims positiv^^ly incapacitate it 
from assuming the religioua mission of a liberal government. To ^ 
maintain it any longer is as fatuous a policy as if a father and mother 
were to pay a tutor to teach their son filial disobedience, and the 
right of children to control and defy their parents. The Scotch 
Church, more liberal in its constitution, is of the same creed and 
organisation .as the Churches without it ; but they arc living pro- * 
tests against its privilege. The further the State releases it from 
control, the more unrighteous becomes its enjoyment of special 
privilege and endowment. And tke people of that Church, if their 
professions of principle are anything more than windy words — and 
I believe they are— must call to mind that with their own establish- 
ment t)}ey arc buttressing the dangerous and enormous prelatical 
power of the soujih. ' If these two Churches continue to sustain each 
other much longer, the world will ha^p an irrefutable demonstration 
that State-paid Christianity is not Christianity at all. 

' Edward Jrsisins. 
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W HEN the author of Walter Lorraine ohtaiucd pruiso and profit by 
that performance, it is recorded that his uncle was so much sur- 
prised as to be almost angry. “I never read your novels and 
rubbish,” said ho, “ except Raul de Kock, who certainly makes me 
laugh. I don’t think I havt looked into a hook of the sort these 
thirty years.” It is probable that Major reudennis was by no 
means singular in reading certain books hecauso they made, him 
laugh. The quality which happcnif to produce that effect varies, of 
course, according to the idiosyncras}' of the reader. But still there 
is a clearly dolined class of books whieli, tliough widely enough 
different in other ays, agree with one another in possessing this 
peculiar faculty of amusement. They are not always intentionally 
*coniic — indeed, the intentionaHy comic book is about *thc last which 
succeeds in its intention ; but they arc emphatically light literature^ 
Their display of character may be, and to some extent must be, truth- 
ful and even mustej'ly, but wo do not read them as studies of cha- 
racter. Their pictures of the mannorsw of their timo must have 
facility and power, bdt we do not read them as 'l^o road Congreve 9r 
Moliere. Their end, whether consciousl}'* proposed or not, is simple 
amusement, and the higher qualities which they may possess merely 
subserve this end. 

There is usually a certain slightness about writers of this sqrt, and 
this slightness docs not often give them a long life oven ii^ their 
capacities of amusement-purveyors. What tickles one generation 
frequently bores another. Sometimes, however, an author comes 
who, without the humour which might exalt him into the place of 
great writers, and while still belonging to the class to which no 
other word than light can be applied, still has enough salt in to 
keep him alive after the generation which originall]^he made laugh 
has long passed away. There are' not very many such writers ; and 
there are perhaps more of them in French than in any other 
languages To this class undoubtedly belongs the novelist with 
whom it is now my purpose to deal. Charles de Bernard cannq^ 
be called a great novelist or a great writer ; his work is nearly as 
slight as^jt is pleasant, and the characters of his innumerable 
novelettes blend and confuse themselves in the memory in a way in 
which the characters of the great novelist are never confused or 
blended. But for the actual amusement of the time occupied in 
reading him, and in the character of time-killer, he may challenge 
comparison with almost any artist in fiction. It is possible that. 
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Thackeray’s avowed and frequently expressed admiration may have 
been the means of introducing a large number of his English readers 
to him. But it is certain that the friends whom he thus gains by 
the intervention of another, he keeps by his own merits, and that no 
one who knows a good story when he sees it will hesitate to extend 
his acquaintance, however that acquaintance may have been formed, 
with the author of La Fenime de Quarante Am and Le Oendre. 

It was ^me little time before Charles de Bernard adopted the 
style in which he was to attain so striking a success. Ho began 
with poetry and criticism, and it must be confessed that his poetry 
is, if not actually bad, hopelessly mediocre, and that his criticism is 
not much better. Balzac, however, took him under his protection, a 
protection which was at least, and probably at most, flattering. It 
was'undor the directions of the great novelist that he began to write 
novels, though fortunately he did not obey Balzac’s suggestions to 
the letter in adopting the historical and heroic style. For about ten 
years he wrote constantly. At the end of this time a terrible 
disease came upon him, and in 1850 he died from exhaustion and 
inability to take nourishment. His life appears to have been almost 
entirely domestic, and very happy. He had no enemies, personal or 
literary, and his melancholy death seems to hav^bcen sincerely re- 
gretted far beyond the rather narrow circle of his personal friends. ^ 

His ten*years’ work came at an interesting moment. He was old 
enough to have taken pari in the great romantic effort. But at 
that time he was a provincial with no Parisian friends, and his 
efforts to establish himself in literary work wore long unsuccessful. 
He was.moreover a strong Boyalist, less of the sentimental than the 
rational type, and was therefore out of harmony both with the 
purely artistic and *with the enthusiastically republican schools of 
the movement. When he had siicceeded in establishing himself as 
a writer, the tide, if it had not turned, was turning. Lucrice had 
not yet been played, but the days of Antony and Hemani were over. 
There )s thus little directly romantic in De Bernard’s work, though 
the movement, ,.like most other contemporary things, comes in 
occasionally for his gentle and good;humoured satire. The results 
of his ten or twelve years’ labour occupy about as many volumes ; 
four of which are token up with his only books of great length, Un 
and Le Oentilhomme Campagnard. Three contain each a 
separate work of moderate size, Un Homme S^rieux^ Len Ailen 
d^Icare^ and OerfauU The other five embrace the work ^ in which 
his genius is most fully represented, a score oj so of delightful tales 
rarely exceeding some sixty or seventy pages in length, but perfect 
in proportion,*crammed with invention and originality, and saturated 
withrthe* purest and pleasantest essence of the spirit which for six 
osntaries* in fabliaux, fhroes, tales in prose and verse, comedies, and 
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correBpondence, made French literature the delight and reoreatioii 
of Europe. 

That these shorter stories are not onlj^the best things that 
their author did, but also the best things that he could io, I have 
no doubt whatever. A careful examination will indeed ^ow that 
the merits of his longer works are the merits of ^his shorter on68> 
while their defects are exactly those which the composition of the 
shorter stories excludes. Take» for instance, Un Bem^pire, the 
longest but one, and unquestionably the worst of its author’s books. 
It has all the appearance of a shorter story unnaturally drawll out 
and prolonged. We have, to start with, a dinner. First, the guests 
do not come: when they do come, a strange interruption occurs: 
they have to go out and while away the time, apd when they at 
last sit down, some eighty pages have been gone through. One feels 
that the thing is altogether out of proportion, and that the dinner 
is a nuisance. It would have made a good Nomelle of itself, under 
the title of “ The Hungry Host ” or sometliing of that sort. Troated 
more shortly, it would have fhade a good introduction to a longer 
• story ; but, as it stands, it is a mistake. ‘ So also in Le &enUt^ 
homme Campagnardf the reception of the marquis, with which 
that charming stewy opens, is made disproportionately prominent in 
the same manner. I think myself thut even Gerfaut would have, 
been very much better if it had been designed on the sdble of Un 
PerB^enteur and L* Innocence (Tun Fori/tit^ but this will doubtless 
seem heresy to those who consider Gerfaut Bernard’s masterpiece. 
I cannot, however, myself avoid thinking that these critics have 
allowed their judgment of the book as a whole, to be biassed by their 
admiration of the incomparable sketches of Marillac and M|^einoi* 
Belle de Corandeuil. Les Aiks d^Ieare.mA, Un* Homme Sifrieux ere 
indeed well sustained throughout ;d)ut oven these a clever diaskeuast 
might easily split up into shorter stories that would be better 
then the present whole. 

This, however, must be a matter very much of individuaj taste, 
and it is time, according to the plan of these pd|pe]^, tef leave gene- 
ralities, and allow the author to speak for himself, os far as he con, 
in some narrative abstract of parts of his work. For this purpose I 
shall takB Un Homme Serieux of the longer works, and Le Oendre of 
the smaller. * 

Un Homme Sirieux opens with all the proper ceremonies. We are 
introduced to the courtyard of the Paris Post Office, where two persons, 
one of whom has evidently no desire to be recognised by the other, 
are waiting for the arrival of tho Lille diligence. Ijb appears at last, 
and from it emerges a complete provincial family* — father, daughter, 
and scm. The father is the Homme Serieux himself, M. Ohevww< just 
dected deputy of the Hord, inheritor of three hundred* ytyfs* 
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unbroken roture^ and in his own estimation a very great man indeed. 
One of the persons expectant is his jackal — a jackal^ indeed^ who has 
secretly made up his mind to haye verj’^ much more than the jackal’s 
share — a certain Andre Dornier, journalist by profession, whom it 
suits to serve tlie deputy as private secretary. The other is the 
Vicomte do Moreal, a very accomplished young gentleman, who, in 
Ohevassu’s eyes, is hopelessly condemned by the ineradicable and 
unpardonable sin of noble birth. That these two arc rivals for the 
hand of Henriette Chevassu, every experienced person will see at 
once,«and the author makes no secret of it in the first few pages. 
As for the sensible man’s son and heir, Prosper, he is a clerk who 
crosses his father’s soul very frequently and very sadly. He has, in 
contradistinction to liis sire’s Asspcctablc liberalism, adopted the 
wildest revolutionary politics. He has already achieved the destruc- 
tion of a journal started by M. Chevassu at Douai, with Dornier for 
editor, by inserting in it inflammatory articles ; he has a personal 
friendship for Moreal, mixed up in the queerest way with a determi- 
nation that his sister shall never m^rry an aristocrat, and he is, 
generally speaking, a mass of the most amusing absurdities and con- , 
tradictions. The list of the dramatis 2)ersonm is completed by Ghe- 
vassu’s sister and her husband. The lady has ti^rnished the purity 
of the Chevassu roturc by • marrying a marquis, the Marquis de« 
Pontailly,^' urho is altogether of the old style*, self-indulgent and 
passionate, but a gcntleinafa to the backbone, and in the affairs of 
private life, a famous diplomatist. Madame de Fontailly adores 
intellect, and thus rather favours Dornier. 

The reader must not think that in giving this elaborate description 
of the battlefield and the combatants, I am doing the author a 
wrong. It is the plan which he himself almost invariably adopts 
in his longer novels, and particularly in this one, according to the 
traditions of the older fiction. To a merely modern taste it may 
seem to have some of the drawbacks of the Euripidean prologue, and 
it mus^ be admitted that .the history of that unfortunate newspaper, 
the Patriots Do^atsiefi, is given at somewhat unnecessary length. 
But, on the other hand, it may be co'itended that the more modern 
plan of beginning in the middle is quite as often a device for con- 
cealing the w&nt of art, as an instrument for exhibiting thft posses- 
sipn of it. To return, it is clear that as M. Chevassu is a widower, and 
has come to Paris merely to discharge his functions as deputy, his 
daughterwwill have to be under the charge of her aunt. Thus it 
becomes neqessary for Mortal to lay siege to the Pontailly sahn. 
Fortunately his father has been an old comrade of the marquis in 
the hard and yet jovial days of the emigration, when one painted 
still iife and the other turned snuff-boxes for a livelihood. M. de 
Pontailly* responds to an appeal, pays the viscount a visit, and pro- 
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mises evory assistance. But the question is, how ‘shall Mortal 
conciliate the aunt, over whom her husband frankly enough con- 
fesses himself to possess no direct influence. Fortunately the young 
man is a poet — it is 1834, remember — ^and oh 1)eing pressed he reads 
a specimen of his verse to his visitor. M. do Pontailly selects a 
piece entitled La Fete liotmincy rejecting absblutoly certain Jours do 
Tristesse, Illmiom Perdues^ and so forth ; ho innocently supposes that 
La Fite Romaim must bo about the carnival of which he. has plea- 
sant recollections. Ho will hear La Fete Romaine : — 

** M. do Pontailly g;aTO tho maimscript back to Mor 6 al ; he thon threi^him- 
solf back in his chair, rested his chin on oiio of his hands, put the other in his 
waistcoat, and half-shutting his oyos, pmsontod so forniidablo an attitude of 
attention that the young poot felt himsc^ as norvous as if ho had boon in pre* 
sonce of a whole high commission of critics. His voico, ns ly) began to read his 
versos, trembled somewhat. La Fete Romaine was tlio history of tho martyrdom 
of tho Christians under Nero, and tho chief parts in it wore playod by the daws 
of the tigers and tho torches of tho cxocutioiior, rendered in violent outline and 
glaring colours after tho fashion of certain contemporary prodiiotions of the 
poetical kind. When ho had finished his reading, the Viscount tumod upon 
*his hearer ono of thoso modest smilos wdth which an author is wont to invite 
tho indulgcnco of his judge. M. do Pontailly *s attitude had undergone a slight 
change. His arms hung by his sides, his head reclined on tho back of the 
chair, his mouth was slightly open, and his eyes wore closed; in fhot, he 
appeared to bo onjoyipg a peaceful and refreshing slumber. At this speotaole 
the demon of irritability, which is supposed particularly to attend upon poets, 
plunged his talons into .'tforcal, and, with an involuntary movement^ ho crushed 
his manuscript in his hand and flung it on tho table. Tho old man instantly 
opened his eyes, raised himself, and looking ifonically at tho Viscount, said, 

' Don’t disturb 3 ’ourself. I was not asleep ; I was thinking. You young men 
of to-day are ccrtainly^ very curious ptioplo. When you wish to sing, you either , 
weep or bellow. You yourself, for iiistanco, how iiicol}*’ you caught me with 
your title ; 1 might havo known better. You call that a/e^e ARoman/iftef 
I wonder what Pasquin and Marforio would say to it. A. fete f Wh]^ didn't 
you call it aii Auto du Pe, or a cannibal’s feast, or a day in tho shambles P • If 
that is your tasto, it is not mino. Your .smells of tho slaughter-house and 
tho pitch-kettle. For my part 1 like tho smoll of roses or of old Falomian better. 
Yes, I would rather havo Albano than Spagnoletto. Besides, any one can lay on 
black and rod, while really pretty colouring is no such easy matter. I used to 
moke verses too when 1 was young — 3 ’ou need not bo afraid, I have forgotten 
them, and thcroforo 1 can’t take my revougo. All I caoiromembpr of ihem is 
that ^ey at least were lively.’ ” • 

However, the old man, though satirical, is not ill-natured. He 
decides t||at, as the verses are after all verses, they will do admirably 
for Madame de Pontailly, and proposes that the presentation shall 
take place at once. 

Meanwhile the deputy of tho Nord, who has come up determined 
to lead the affairs of tho nation, has discovered that those of his own 
household will give him some trouble. He receives very unflatter- 
ing accounts of Prosper’s law studies, and Henriotte ^refuses flatly to 
marry Homier, so that his son and daughter are both in opegi revolt.' 
Morn’s star is more kindly. By great good luck it happexui to be^ 
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poetry day*’’ with Madame de Ppntailly. The viBOOunt is pie«> 
sented, is asked his opinion on a literary point, which,, assisted by a 
little signal the marquis, he dpliyers in complete accordance 
with the lady’s own. ' Then he is requested to recite, and deliyers 
the most plaintiye of all his lamentable ycrses. His success is com- 
plete, and his riyal, who appears at the moment and tries to sneer 
at the yerses, is seyerely snubbed. Nor do Dornier’s misfortunes 
end there,, for shortly afterwards he is inyolyed by the hot-headed 
Prosper in one of the political demonstrations of the moment, and 
both^are locked up by the police, who , thereby interfere with certain 
warlike designs on Moreal which they haye both formed. 

But while eyery thing thus appears to be going well, an unexpected 
misfortune occurs. Madame do Pontailly has indeed taken Mortal 
into fayour, but she is neither too old nor too literary to haye giyen 
up coquetry, and she is by no means disposed to abandon such a 
promising cayalier to her niece, ncnco, instead of assisting the 
course of true love, she does all she can to hinder it, and at last 
persuades her brother to send Hcnrieite, in honourable captiyity, tef 
a boarding-school. 

Nor is fate kinder to the ambitious designs of M. Chevassu. 
Under the promptings of Dornier, ho has resolyed to try and get 
together a small party in the Chamber. As a preliminary measure 
he has arked those with whom he wishes to uot^ to tea and discus- 
aion : — * 

** About nine o’clock the guests arriyed, and tbo conyersation, dealing exclu- 
siyely with the tactics to bo adopted during the session, bccamo liyely. 
Suddenly the door opened, and thoro oniored a yory unexpected personage, to 
wit, Prosper tiheyassu. As he recognised his son, the deputy frowned, and his 
face expressed a yaguo disquiet, while his colleagues gazed with surprise at the 
curioudy unparliamentary appearance of the new-comer. At last ho said, 

‘ Qentlemen, 1 haye the honour to present my son to you.’ ‘Just escaped,’ 
added Prosper, pompously, ‘ &om the dungeons of authority.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ remarked 
a deputy to his neighbour, * it must bo the noisy fellow who was aiTOsted in the 
disturbance on Friday. What a ruffian he looks.’ As a matter of fact, the 
studenfi’s appearance was a little terrible. The lower half of his countenance 
was unshayvd and blackened, the upper was flushed with the wine he had 
drunk at his unefe’s, and his eyes sparkled in such a manner that he might 
haye boon an excellent model for an a Aist who wished to paint a Bacchanal, 
but was likely rather to shock gentlemen who considered grayity the first of 
virtues. Without appearing in any way embarrassed by his fat^r’s gloomy 
looks, Prosper went up to the table, filled his cup, took some bread and butter, 
and proceeded to establish himself in the midst of the group of talkers in front 
of the fire. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, with superb coolness, ‘ I perceiye that I haye 
the honour to be in the society of deputies. 1 am much gratified at making 
your acquaintance, inasmuch as it is my purpose Jo address a petition to the 
Ohamber without delay. I shall take iko liberty of inyiting your support 
thereto now/ ‘Prosper,’ said M. Cheyassu anxiously ‘remember to whom 
you are speaking.’ ‘In your house, father,’ replied the son, ‘I can only be 
speSldng to honourable citizens, enemies of arbitrary power, and defenders of 
popdlar lights.’ ‘ Well,’ said a stout man of gruff countenance, ‘ you wLA to 
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petiti 0 a US. May I ask what about P’ desue^’esidProqiQr, ^todsawtba 
attention of the Chamber to the monstrous abuse of illegal imprisonment whidi 
we a^y witness. 1 myself have been the victim of an outrage of this sort; ft ’ 
is therefore my duty to beU the cat of ministerial tjmhny.* * Why ! what him 
you got to complain of?* rejoined the deputy brdsquely. *You a 
disturbance in the streets, and you are arrested. Whore is the irjustioe P You 
might have stayed at home.* ^ Where is the iiyustice, sir! ’ cried Procter, 
whoso countenance became yet more inflamed, * is i{ tbon henceforward to be 
illegal to take an after-dinner walk on the Boulevard P * Is it then to be the 
right of the minions of tyranny to bludgeon the peaceable oitisoa to whom 

exerdso is rocommendod by his medical advisers ? Is it tbon * * * Ho must 

bo mad,* said the stout man, half aloud. * They culled Brutus mud,* replied 
the student in disdainful tones. •‘Hold your tongue. Prosper,’ interaupM 
M. Chevassu. ' Pray, gontlomon, excuse this vivacity in a young man- who ' 
thinks himself arbitrarily treated.’ But Prosper did not allow him to finidi. 
‘Father,’ said he, with vehemence, ‘make no excuses. With one exception I 
fool suro that these gentlemen undorstaufl and share my ind^naiion. Were 1 
deceived, sympathy will not fail mo olsowhcro. Tho Chanfber of Deputies is 
after all but un infinitesimal fraction of tho country, and if those who compose 
it slumber in culpable apathy, there are without its limits patriot-hearts which 
are awake.' 

“These audacious words wero received with a murmur of disapproval. 
This is becoming scandalous,’ soii^ono. ‘ It is an insult to tho Chamber,’ said 
another. * Such a tirade is intolerablo,’ said a thinl. In vain M. Chevassu, • 
who was on thonis, exclaimed, ‘ Praspor ! Prosper ! ’ Tho student, in thft 
moment of general emotion, sip]^ his tea calmly and sui'vcyod tho assembly 
with a sarcastic air. When lie had finished his cup, ho put it down. * Gentle- 
men,’ said he with humour, ‘ 1 claim tho indulgence of the HoVise that I may 
I’oply to this call to ordo^'. I claim it in accordlanco witl^tho rules of the House 
itself.’ This irreverent parody redoubled tho murmurs. ' 1 thought, * said one, 

‘ that wo came to discuss a serious rpicstiun seriously, not to listen to schoolboy 
jokes.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied Prosper, ‘ 1 am not a schoolboy, and you are not my 
master. 1 know indeed that I am guilty of tho crimo of youth, an unpardon- 
able crime in tho eyes of a gerontocracy. But a day will come when the rising 
gonoratioii cannot bo longer kept in a stale of bolotry. Yc8,’iX>ntinued be, 
gesticulating in his ardour, ‘ tho day will come. I call to witness tho memory 
of the men of Eighty-nino and tho glorious traditions of the llopublic.' * 

“A covey of partridges, startled by tho ropOrt of a fowling-piece, could not 
bo more alanned than wero the represciitativos of tho nation at hearing this 
terrible word whistle past their ears. Those who were standing, rushed for theft 
liats ; those who wero sitting, rose. In a moment the whole body were making 
for the door with parliamonttiry discipline and unanimity. In vain U. Chevassu 
tried to stop them ; ho was as successful as tho hapless shepherd of thePvictiDUi 
of Panurgo, and all he got was a pretty sharp speech from tbb fot deputy. 

‘ Monsieur Chevassu, tho man who asx>ircs to bo the head of a political par^ 
had better first be bead of his own bouse. I do not pretend to direct my 
colleagues, but not one of my four sons would dare to call bis loiil bis own in 
my present. My advico on this i)oint, sir, is at your service. I cannot say 
the same of my support in tho Chamber.’ ” • 

The woes of the deputy, however, do not help Mortal, notwith- 
standing that Prosper, who considers himself ill-treated by Homier 
in the matter of their deliverance from prison, transfers his valuable 
allegiance to the viscount. The difficidty is now to find the sohoel 
in which Henriette is immured. Mortal, however* aocomplidlM . 
this, hires an adjoining house, and across the familiar gar^-Wglt 
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converses sweetly with his beloved. This intercourse is discovered, 
and the marquise, furious at it, encourages Domier to carry off her 
niece. The plot is discovered by M. de Fontailly, and valiantly 
frustrated by Mor^al^ all of course ending well. Even the austere 
deputy is partially reconciled to the marriage by Moreal’s promise 
to be, at any rate up to that event, un homme sirieuxy to cut off his 
beard, wear a froV^k-coat, and above all to write no verses. 

Such is a meagre account of a charming book. Meagre as it is, 
however, it may show in what the charm consists. It lies in the 
consent succession of amusing scenes, such as that which I have 
tranedated, sometimes between Prosper and his father, sometimes 
between Moreal and the marquise, sometimes between M. dc Pont- 
ailly and any or all of the characters. Of anything like a central 
interest there ismext to nothing. The scenes hang well together, 
and one is carried on to the end satisfactorily. But the charm is in 
the parts, not in the whole. 

Le Qeiidre begins with one of the dialogues which must have 
delighted Thackeray, and of which hg himself was our best English*^ 
artist. The speakers are ^'a man of about fifty-iive years old, pos- 
sessing an amiable countenance and wearing a loose suit, and a lady 
about ten years younger, of very smart appearance and dress.” The 
conversation enlightens us^at once as to their relation. They are^ 
man and yife, and cthe wife is very much the better man. Their 
daughter Adolphine has |)ccn married some six months, the two 
happy families are living together near Meudon, and of the joint 
household there is no doubt who is chief. At the moment when- the 
story opens, Madame Bailleul, the mother-in-law, is demanding from 
her husband the formidable sum of ten thousand francs. It is to bo 
invested in a company for the building of steamboats whose boilers 
can by no possibility burst the promoter of which promising enter- 
prise is a certain M. Gustave Laboissiere, who is the friend of the 
house in a very intimate sense. M. Bailleul has not yet paid 
over his daughter’s dowry, and he is anxious to do so instead of 
investing in the tempting boats. But when he wishes one thing and 
his wife anothef, it is needless to say which prevails. It is settled 
that Laboissiere, who happens to be doming to dinner, shall have his 
money. * ^ 

In the course, however, of the conversation, the excellent Bailleul 
expresses a fear that Laboissidre comes too often for Adolphine’s 
peace of mind and the welfare of his son-in-law, Chaudieu. His wife 
at first treats this suggestion very lightly, but as he brings forward 
something like proof, she becomes violently angry. The suspected 
pair ore in the garden. She hides herself behind the arbour in 
wh^h they are sitting, and is rewarded by hearing not merely an 
assigna^n, but certain remarks about herself which nearly carry 
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ker off in an apoplexy. All this time no one has tfoubled him* 
self about the master of the house. At length, when the four 
other actors have assembled, Madame Bailleul concealing her rage 
by a violent effort, Laboissicrc rcmcmbors tbat he has been entrusted 
with a letter fOr Chaudieu. They go to seek him, and ho is found 
engaged in the innocent occupation of painting tho trcllis-work for 
his vines. • 

** The appearance of Adolphine’s husband corresponded well enough with the 
rustic simplicity of his omploymeut. Ue was n young man of about eight and 
twenty, tall and sti'ongly built, Jbut this was all that could bo said ior his 
personal charms. I£is face gave ovidonco of good health and a quiet consoionoe, 
but tho features could not bo call(.‘d cither regular or remarkable. ... As 
they came near the iiaiiifer, our four personages appeared to exporionco a 
sarcastic fooling to which lliey did not ^vc uttorauco, but wliich their counte- 
nances in diilorunt wa3’s clear!}’ expressed. Laboissiero smiled suoeringly. M. 
Buillciil shrugged his shoulders in an irritated manner. Adulphiiio gave one 
of thoso half sighing 3’awiis which tho prosencfi of a husband sometimes pm- 
vokes in lovol}’ woman ; and lus for Madame Bailloul, after looking for a minute 
lit her son-in-law, us if sho expected tho ladder to collupso under her guso, she 
cried in her sharpest tones, *• 1 siipposo you aro joking. Yftu must have seen 
us.* Chaudieu turned liis head, and cunicmidated iho gioiip beneath him. 
‘ How do you do ? * said he, and contliiuod his work. * Don't you see ft. 
Laboissiere ?* said his iiiother-in-law, in a lono which was cqifivalent to * come 
down at once, sir.' * Oh, ho does not exjiect me to treat him as a stranger, 
•and ho w’ill let ino^iinisli iny work.* ‘Certainly,* said Luboissi^^re, * artists 
must not be disturbed. ^ That is a ii'csco, 1 supjiose *r * * (^omo down, Chaudieu,* 
said lif. Bailleul, *ho has a letter for j’ou.* ‘From Marseilles,* added Labois- 
siOro, * taking it from his pocket.' * Ah,’ said Adolphino's husband, * from 
Marscillcsif And it is you who bring it nio ? * ’* 

Kc puts letter in his pocket without opening it, saying that 
be knows its contents, and, still, in character, carries *off hia wife’s 
lover ** to see the asparagus,’* which Laboissiere duly praises.* After 
dinner the investment question, uj^on wliicli it is necessary to consult 
Chaudieu, comes up again, uTid to his father-in-law’s intense sur- 
prise, he not only consents to the postponement of the payment of 
the dowry, but expresses himsolf willing to invdkt a much more con- 
siderable sum in the inexplosivo bouts * himevslf. Ljiboilbidre is 
nearly besido himself with joy at the combined* prospect of his 
assignation with tho wife, and his windfall from the husband. 

As to the first point, ho\vever, he has counted without his host. 
Wh^n tlio occupants of the Meudon villa separate for the night, 
Madame Bailleul summons her daughter from her room, locks her in 
her own, and goes to meet tho Lovelace. As tho chapter of acci- 
dents will have it, her son-in-law wishes to speak to her about the 
investment, and about certain intentions of his respecting it. 
Naturally ho does not find her in her room, and fancying that she 
may be with his wife, proceeds thither. But before* he open§ the 
door he hears voices, not his wife’s, but Laboissiere’s and h^ mother* 

VOL. XXIIT. N.S. 3 p 
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in-law’s. Stibli 'a mystery excuses eavesdropping, and Ohaudieu 
listens with great coolness to the whole conversation. 

The tenor of the interview may be guessed. Laboissidre, in his 
double character of swindler and lady-killer, has paid his addresses 
to the mother as well as to tho daughter. He has, moreover, a com- 
plete hold on the former in the shape of some compromising letters, 
and he is thus enabled to brazen the matter out, and to defeat not 
merely Madame Bailleul’s interference with his projects on Adol- 
phine, but also all hope of preventing the investment from taking 
place.« He departs threatening and mpeking her. Next morning 
after much thought she sends for her son-in-law, and endeavours to 
persuade him — of course, without giving details — that she has been 
insulted. The scene is worth translation — 

c* 

“ ‘*1 wish to speak to you on a very serious matter,’ said she, ‘ but first of all 
promise me on your honour not to toll any one what I say ; not any one, mind, 
not oven your wife.’ * You need not tell mo that. 1 know that one should 
only tell women secrets that one wishes not to be* kept,' replied Chaudiou. ‘ Is 
that your principle P ’ said Adolphinc’s mother, surprised at the reply which ^ 
accorded so little with the easy-going conjugdl habits of her son-in-law. * It is 
a.Breton proverb,’ said he, and his sunburnt countenance assumed an air of 
cool resolution which rather startled Madame Bnilloul. She seemed to make a 
fresh acquaintance with her son-in-law, and she augured well of it for the task 
with which she wished to charge him. ‘ Liston to me,’ she said solemnly, * and. 
weigh my words well. While yoia: mother lived, if any one should have insulted*' 
her would yvu not havo* defended her P Would you not have omployecVall the 
strength and courage which heaven has given you to protect and avenge her P ’ 

* I should have done my duty,’ 6*aid Ghaudicu. * You have Lad the misfoi-tune,’ 
continued she tenderly, * to lose your mother, but your marriage has* given you 
another who, without affecting to equal the lost, tries at least to take her place 
as much as she can, by virtue of tho sincere affection she bears you.’ Chaudieu 
looked at his ihother-iu-law, as if to say. ‘ I really did not know that you were 
BO fond pf me.’ Then ho bowed without speaking. * After tho ties of blood 
which count first,’ centinuod Madame Builloul, who was becoming quite 
eloquent, * are there ties more sacred t|ian those which come from a happy and 
honourable alliance P My husband and I look upon you as a son, and I am 
sure that at need you would discharge tho duties which that title imposes.’ 

* I hope BO,’ said Chaudieu modestly. * For my part,’ said she, * I am sure of 
it, for you are a man of honour, a man of spirit, a true Broton. That is 
enough? Thp true Bneton received this compliment with a second bow as silent 
and as ambiguous lis the first. * If then I wero to say to you, a man has in- 
sulted me gravely, deeply, mortally. H' iis my enemy, I have everything to 
fear from him, my husband is an old man, I am but a woman, and have no son, 
you alono can defend me and from you alone I expect protection ; wibat would 
you do P Tell mo.’ 

Benedict Chaudieu directed his gaze towards the ceiling. He crossed his 
hands on his waistcoat, and slowly twirled his thumbs. * What should I do P ’ 
said he in a meditative tone, after a moment’s reflection. ‘ Beally I am not 
sure. It seems to me that you should tell me what you wish me to do.’ 

* What 1 ’ cried Madame Bailleul, who had been co^iderably fidgeted by her 
son-in-law’s very.unohivalrouB gestures. * You are a man, and you do not 
know how to answer such a question P I tell you of an unpardonable insult, 
of a serious danger, of a question of life and death, and you ask what is to be 
done 1 Yqu cannot mean it, or rather you cannot have understood me.’ * Per- 
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baps not/ said Ghaudien with the greatest coolnesa « We Br^ns are capital 
fellowB, as you ^xe kind enough just now to remark, but we are accused of 
having rather thick heads, and in this respect I am strictly true to my country. 
If you would speak a littio more clearly perhaps I qb(|uld bo able to understand 
you.* ‘ If a roan gave you a box on the car/ said Adolphine’s mother diorUy, 
‘what should you do?’ ‘Give him two/ replied the Breton. ‘You would 
challenge the man who had struck you ? Well, 1 havo just shown you that ih 
virtue of the ties which bind us, your honour and mine are one. You are in- 
sulted in my person. Do you understand now ? ’ ‘I think/ said Chaudiou, 

* 1 begin to guess. You want me to fight. I havo something to say about that 
though.’ ‘ I am listening/ said Madame Bailleul, whoso countenance grow 
dark. ' About two months ago/ continued Ohaudieu (piito coolly, ‘ wo were in 
the drawing'Toom, you and 1 andliiy wife. 1 was on tho sofa, and you thought 
me asloop, ^'ou two wore talking near the piano. You said to Adolphino, 
“You say your husband is dull and unloveablo. That is true, but on the 
other hand ho has neither energy, wiU, or character, and that is tho main 
point. You can mould him liko wax. A fool that one can load by tho 
nose is better than a fine talker who is master.” ’ ‘ I did not say that/ 
interrupted Madame llailleiil, blushing to tho oyos. ‘lOxcuso mo, you did. 
Now it follows from your words that T am a man of no onoigy or character, 
and therefore you must pardon mo if 1 um surprised at your proposing to 
me a course of conduct* which re(xuii*cs both.* Madamu Baillcuil bit her lips and 
inwardly cursed her imprudence. An evasion is not an answer,’ said she at 
length. ‘ If you wish for an answer,^ said (.•haudioii quito unmoved, 'here it is. 
It is fivo months sinco niy marriage, and, during that time, 1 havo accepted the 
position you assigned mo. 1 should havo liked to be master in my own house, 
but you thought that^vould bo a bad procedeut. My wife loads me, according 
to your advice ; 3 ’ou on j'our part leail my wife, so that you are in feet the 
mistress. I scarcely’ dcco to ask a friend to dinner, nly servante^ look to you 
boforo obeying tho orders 1 give them, tho hoyso and tho garden are turned 
upside down without my being consulted : in short, I am nobody. I do not 
complain. *But as I pa}’ the foes, 1 think it is fair tliat 1 should havo the privi- 
leges. If 1 wore tho master of the' house aud tho head of the family, and you 
came to me and said, “ Son-in-law, such and such a thing lias hajjpenod, whioh 
is a man’s business,” I should say “ That is for mo to look to,” and I should act 
accordingly. But if tho petticoat doos tho governing, let the petticoat do the 
fighting. 1 wash my hands of it.’ ‘ lEow well I judged you ! ’ cried Madame 
Boilleul. ‘ You are exactly tho mean ^d vulgar creature I thought you at 
first.’ * In short,* said ho, ‘ a second edition of M. Bailloul, am 1 not f * *^Leav6 
the room, sir ! ’ cried she, her eyes blasdng with anger. * I do not allow your 
father-in-law to be insulted in my presence.* Ohaudieu bowed for the third 
time. ‘ You havo nothing else to say ? * said he with tho imperturbable i^oolnesa 
which redoubled his companion’s irritation. ‘ Fool and doward ! ’vsho muttered 
between her teeth, but audibly enough. ‘ Tho two things often go together,* 
remarked the young man us he went out ; ‘ so do old woman and coquette.’ ” 

But tbe experienced reader has no fear that the Bfeton is going 
to leave Laboissidro unpunished for his misdeeds committed and 
intended. After quitting his irate mother-in-law, Ohaudieu makes 
an excellent breakfast, and then sets out for Paris, after inducing 
his father-in-law to asq^gn to him, on account of Adolphine's dowry, 
the ten thousand francs’ worth of shares in the incxplosive boats, 
which have been already taken. Then follows a grapd scene with 
the swindler, too long, unfortunately, for quotation. Armed with a 
forged bill of Laboissidre’s— -the very document containefi- in the 

3p2 
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letter from Marseilles — lie extracts from him not merely the money’s 
worth of the worthless shares, hut also Madame Bailleul’s letters, of 
the existence of which, his nocturnal eavesdropping has informed 
him. Laboissicre, seeing the bill burnt, recovers his audacity, and, 
being a practised duellist, challenges the Breton, who coolly refuses 
to fight him, and ogives him proof that his ovm physical strength 
is sufficient to guard him from outrage. The baffled swindler, how- 
ever, declares that ho will publicly insult his conqueror at an 
approaching dinner at M. Ba^eul’s. Chaudieu, quite unmoved by 
this threat, returns to Meudon, and in un interview with his wife’s 
mother, points out that ho intends to be master in his own house, 
that thenceforward ho had only been waiting for complete proofs of 
Laboissiero’s guilt, thenceforward she had quite a different 

person to reckon with. At the same time, by returning to Madame 
Bailleul the letters unread, ho binds even her to his side. Next day 
the final scene occurs. Laboissiere, who has quite recovered his 
impudence, threatens Chaudieu with personal violence before his 
father-in-law’s guests. The Breton^ cellars him and administers a 
sdund thrashing, after which he turns him out of the house, cour- 
teously entertains the guests — it is at his father-in-law’s own house 
in Paris — and then carries off his wife triumphantly to Meudon, 
where thenceforward he reigiis supreme. * 

I have ho hesitafeon in placing Le Gendre' at the head of all 
novelettes of its class witH which I um acquainted. The scenes to 
which I have referred are all equally good ; and the way in which 
Chaudieu is made to display his real character, quite naturally and 
without any violent metamorphosis, is admirably managed. The 
particular scene in which Laboissiere is forced to disgorge, has 
served as a model and a quarry to hundreds of novelists. Indeed, of 
all the numerous writers who have since embellished their works 
with similar descriptions, I hardly know one who is not indebted to 
it. Almost equally admirable, though less suited to English taste, 
is thatfin Which the haughty and vindictive Madame Bailleul is 
subdued by' thee greater coolness and baseness of her scoundrelly 
admirer. Nothing again can surpass the touches by which good 
M. Bailleul is kept before us as a useful but absolutely uncompre- 
hending witness of the surprising events which pass under hSs eyes. 

•It is not possible to give any individual notice to all Be Bernard’s 
works. There is Lcs Aiks d^Icare^ which has, like Oerfaut^ the 
position bf miasterpiece, but of which to my fancy Thackeray has 
trandated the best part. It has been noted too that some hints are 
taken for it frgm the duel in the Shabby genteel story. There 
is Un Beau-pinCy the drawbacks of which I have already hinted at. It 
is 1ih% only one of its author’s books which is hardly worth reading 
foir an^ bht critical purposes. There is Le Oentilhomme Campagnard 
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Ml of the most admirable scenes, and containing character dcetches 
enough for half-a-dozen novels, but perhaps too long for its central 
interest. Then there is Oet/aut, respecting which it is perhaps well 
to saj why I differ from most of its critics. The plot is simple 
enough. A Parisian gentleman, of good family and literary emi- 
nence, finds himself brain-weary, and is rccofnmendod by his medical 
man quite gravely to fall in love as a means of acquiring intellectual 
freshness. He, with equal gravity, addresses himself to this laudable 
purpose, selects a certain Madame do llergcnheim, pursues her to 
her ch&teau in iilsace, aijd, extracting an invitation from the 
husband, sets to work. Hut in the long run the husband becomes 
aware of the intrigue, with tragic results to himself and his wife. 
The defect of the book seems to Ite tliat the author docs not show us 
what view ho tekes of Gerfaut. It is impossible to make out 
whether the treatment is satiric or melodramatic. If wo are really 
expected to sympathise with an outrageous coxcomb, we refuse ; if 
W’e are meant to laugh at him, wo find little assistance given us in 
doing so. It is clear that the author had not yet ’found his way ; 
though the supper scene and Marillac’s drunken harangue point,to 
that way very clearly. 

In the shorter |ale8 the reader can hardly go wrong. Whether 
he takes up Ztf JVbcifd Gordien^ IjC I}ar(tventi Le Paratonnerre^ or 
L^Ecucil^ names which the author chose to attach to his little bundles 
of collected nouvelles, sometimes without much reason, ho cannot 
fail to be delighted. The average length of these tales is about 
seventy pages, though two longer ones. La Peau du> Lion and 
Chassc aux Amants, make a volume between them ; aq^ there are a 
few which do not exceed a dozen pages. Ln Peau du Lion, a stoxy 
dealing with the unmasking of a braggart wid nearly shcce^ul 
suitor, is one of De Bernard’s happiest efforts ; and La Chasse aux 
Afnants, which describes how a menaced husband avenges himself in 
the most signal manner on his false friends, matches it well. Of the 
four stories which make up UEcueil^ by far the best is that v^ioh I 
have already fully dealt with, Lo Goidrc. ELhioc^ce tF un JPbrfat is 
tragic, and tragedy is not the author’s forte. Norisia Cinquantainef 
though full of wit, exempt from a certain painful impression, for the 
woes oS a superannuated lover are but tragi-comic after all. The 
tale which g^ves its name to Le ParatonnerrCf as well as Le^fted ^ 
eTArgile — the Bedford Bow conspiracy — ^which accompanies it, is 
admirable; but La Peine du Talion again brings in the serious 
element and again fi^ls. M. Georges de Sordeuil, the hero, attains 
but to melodrama at best. Le Noeud Oordien contains the delicious 
Femme de Quaranie Ane, where the heroine is identified by nee 
unfortunately stereotyped habit of assigning a special star for eaofi 
of her numerous adorers to remember her by. VAnneau d^Argept 
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is the most touching of all its author’s sadder stories. In it a great 
lady, who plays at Garlism, first entraps her daughter’s suitor into 
the ranks of the Ycndean insurgents, and then hands the girl over 
to a wealthy supporter of Louis Philippe. Un Acte de Vertn has 
had the honour of being in part translated by Thackeray. Its end, 
however, does not quite satisfy the expectations which the begin- 
ning excites. Lc Pera^cuteur (which the author dramatised) is the 
most powerful of his tragic eflbrtb, but not the most agreeable. 
Lastly, there is tho Paravent^ to most of the contents of which I may 
have occasion to allude presently. Tho best thing in it, however, 
must be hero mentioned. This is L'Arhvc de la Science, a story 
having some points of reboniblance with La Chasae am Amania. The 
hero, a lady-killer on the turn, takes in hand, for his own purposes, 
a youthful but innocent husband. ITo hopes, by introducing him to 
the world and its ways, to facilitate his projects. The result is just 
tho reverse. Tho pupil improves so rapidly, that ho very soon 
divines his tutor’s intention, while at tho same^ time the tottering 
fidelity of his wife is established firritly by her admiration for his * 
newly-acquired accomplishments and graces, so that the seducer is 
beaten completely, and has to retiro in considerable disorder. 

I have given this catalogue of tho contenti^iof those volumes 
because, as their general titles give no indication, it is not very esesf 
without something 6f tho kind to find tho volifme in which a par- 
ticular story is contained. 'No critic, not even, I should suppose, the 
most uncritical reader, has failed to notice the success with which 
Charles de Bernard introduces people of rank and breeding into his 
stories. TKhether or not he drew from nature, his portraits of this 
kind are exquisitely natural and easy. I shall not insult the 
admirers of Balzac by drawling the parallel which many commentators 
have busied themselves to draw. » It is sufficient to say that Charles 
de Bernard is the literary Sir Joshua of the post-revolution vicomte 
and marquise. We can see that his portraits are faithful ; we must 
fed ihft they are at the sj^mo time charming. If he has one talent 
greater than angth^r in this direction, it is in drawing old men. His 
returned emigrants, who unite a prq pund conviction of the deteriora- 
tion of youth, and a half melancholy, half satirical remembrance of 
their past joyb and prowess, with a charming good naturC and an 
admirable skill in diplomacy, are among tho most delightful 
characters in fiction. In the portrayal of his younger men, the 
authm has been, if not less successful, at any rate less attractive, and 
the reason of this is a curious study in manners, if not in morals. De 
Bevnard has, and in the main justly, the reputation of drawing 
ladiert^ And gentlemen. But his gentlemen, if not his ladies, come 
.ihAllMDf the mark in one curious point of honour. They are a great 
BBScrupalous in their manosavr6& This is not a piece of 
for it seems to have struck French critics 
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almost aa strongly as it strikes an Engliskman. oan it lie 
defended by the excuse as to pranks wbioh only deserre ^'peals of 
elyish laughter.*' Too many of Charles, ^e Bernard's heroes do 
things at which, by convention of elf-land, even elves have no right 
to indulge in laughing. They do not wait till their friends have, in 
the accepted manner, declared war against t^e human race by 
becoming husbands. They apply the licences of the state of war to 
what ought to bo the state of peace. We laugh so much at the 
ParaUmnerre^ and the unlucky hero has his own coxcombry so much 
to blame for his unpleasant ^predicament, that we can haidly blame 
the friend who makes such unscrupulous use of him. But in Za 
B,o%e JaunCy the construction which Dramond puts on the duties of 
ambassador, is a little disturbing to one’s ideas of the conduct of a 
gentleman. 

After all, however, there are not many instances of this short- 
coming, and in those which do show themselves, there is no great 
harm done. It &, moreover, an interesting survival of the old 
Gallic spirit of sacrificing e'v^rythmg to the jest’s soke, and of rely- 
ing for a moral on the lesson given to the dupe not to be caught 
again. It must also bo admitted that the victims have generally 
exposed thcmselues to ill treatment by some folly or worse, and they 
therefore deserve their punishment even if the executioners are npt 
quite the right people to administer it, and if Ithe puniAment itself * 
be not exactly according to our notions bf propriety. The older tala- 
tellers were extremely fond of proceeding on this method, and they 
sometimes carried it, as in the fabliau of ‘^Tho Priest and tlm 
Knight,” to rather appalling extremes. 

Criticism on a novelist of this class must always in the long run 
resolve itself into a simple recommendation to read him. He has no 
unusual savour which requires preparation or encouragement before 
it can be enjoyed, no far-sought sentiment and interest which haM 
to be brought near, no eccentricity of plot or style which might 
require interpretation or excuse. No one.need bring anythijpg to the 
reading of him but the faculty of perceiving a joke, and the willing- 
ness to perceive it. De Bernard may stand to Bolzao and Gborge 
Sand as champagne stands to Boman^e Conti and to Chftteau 
Yquenl. But no one who is at all capable of enjoying him needs 
anything more than to have a specimen put into his hands« A« 
re^er of one volume will go on reading whenever he has the oppor- 
tunity. Translation indeed is perhaps the worst means of conveying 
his peculiar charm. • Translated he is — as Thackeray himself con- 
fesses — ^like decanted champagne, a monstrosity which, however, 
Thackeray must have lived long enough to see. Yet even deeasi ^ ^ 
champagne might possibly give some, though a feeblo,»idegof 
sapor and liveliness of the wine to persons who had nevmf tast^ i|*i» 
its natural, or rather artificial condition. These noveli^ well enengh 
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as they are known to professed students of French literature, have, 
by the mere fact of their age, rather slipped out of the list of books 
known to the genera} 7*eader. The general reader who reads for 
amusement cannot possibly do better than proceed to convert his 
ignorance of them into knowledge. 

I have not forgotten the occasion on which, some dozen years ago, 

I made acquaintunco with Charles de Bernard’s books. It was in a 
Breton inir, where, to pass the time, a companion of mine had bor- 
rowed an armful of light literature from the landlady. There was 
LeB Ij^iivcH Machecoul, that remarkable specimen of the later 
manner of Alexander the Great, when he w'as content to leave the 
work chiefly to the “ young men,” the possession and use of whom 
Thackeray aifcctc^ to envy him. There was Belle-^Rosc, the best 
imitation of his best manner by his best imitator Amedeo Achard. 
There were wondrous works of Feydeau, who was then just arriving 
at the stage when Saintc Beuve found it neoessary to hide his portrait 
from general inspection, and u great many othbrs the authors of ^ 
which if not the individual cxamplcs^were already familiar to me. 
But among those was UEcueil, of w'hose writer at that time I knew 
nothing but tho name. One could hardly help the exclamation, 

** voici enfin la vraie comedie ” under such circumstances. De Ber- 
nard has no tragic power as if seems to me, and wherever he attempts ^ 
tragedy he* comes manifestly short of himseli*. But in comedy 
proper, in the unfolding of intrigue and tho portraiture of manners, 
he has hardly a superior except in the great masters. His excellence 
of execution is only passed by his extraordinary facility of invention. 

I do not know that he is a novelist who invites frequent reperusal. 
He is tqo slight for that, and his speedy workmanship throws no 
grapnel on the memory. ' But the very shallowness of the impres- 
sion which ho makes, in a manner compensates for this. One 
forgets the substance of his stories, and only remembers that they 
were extremely pleasant, so that after a few years they can be read 
almost if they had never been read before. Their amusingness 
is, like the beauty* of Mr. Browning’s heroine, their sole duty, and 
they certainly do it. They i 

* . “ Pretend not to tho wise ones, 

To tho gravo or the precise ones.” 

r 

They have not even humour in the proper sense of the word. But 
in wit and*urbanity, and in the peculiar charm that wit and urbanity 
give, they are. of the best French type. To any higher place than 
a place in the litc»rature of amusement they have no claim ; but in 
that literature their place is very high, and from many testimonies 
it would seem that those whom they most amuse, are those who are 
best worth kmusing, 

. George Saintsbbxt. 
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Betiini) all the discussions, controversies, and recriminations to 
which the war in the East and the treaty of San Stcfaiio have given 
rise, behind all the schemes for the deliverance of ^lavs or Greeks, 
for the aggrandizement of Eussiu or the protection of England, there 
stands one question, for the moment cast into the shade and almost 
forgotten, but sure to reaj^pear ultimately ns tho widest and gravest 
of all the questions which civilised Europe has to confront. That 
question is, What is to become of the territories left to the Turks? 
Whether a war comes now between ^liugland and llussia or not, and 
whatever may be tho issue of such a w*ar if it docs eoqie, this question 
will only be adjourned, but not solved. After Avar, peace must 
return some day, and us surely us peace returns, so surely will this 
question press itself forward- for solution. Longer delay will make it 
none the easier nor sihaller. Some part of Europe — a^bit of Thrace, 
probably Bosnia and part of Epirus and Macedonia — ^will remain 
under the immediate rule of tho Sultan. All his Asiatic dominions/ 
except a slice of Armenia, are apparently to bo left uniouchcid. What 
is to be tho conditicii of these vast and noble territories P Is it desir- 
able, is it even possible, to do anything fo improve the government 
of them and prevent their wretchedness from being in the future, as 
it has been for so long in tho past, a scandal to the Avorld, a ground 
for interferences by one or other of the neighbouring powers, a source 
of jealousy which may at any time break out into open war P 

To put the difficulty thus is, indeed, to understate it. Jfor in one 
respect the condition of the subjects of Turkey, Mohammedan gs well 
as Christian, is likely to be far Avorse noAv than it has been heretofore. 
The incurable vice of Turkish SAvay Iais been rather its weakness than 
its wickedness. It is not the laAvs that have been most in fault, but 
their administration ; and it Avas not want of will nearly so much as* 
want of strength that made their administration w bad. ' Noy this 
weakness will necessarily increase with that total eolla|>se of the 
military and civil resources of Turkey which the war has brought 
about. Her treasury is noAV empty, and having lost her credit she 
can no lohger borrow in tho West. Her richest territories have 
been ravaged by war, and in many parts denuded of their inhabitantSb 
A considerable part of them is lost for ever. The conscription has 
in Asia been scarcely less ruinous than the war in Europe. 'Nearly 
the whole male Mohammedan population of military ag9 has been 
carried off, most of them to perish on Bulgarian or Boumelian battle- 
fields, others to return home sick or wounded, many to •be scattered 
through districts whence they will fail to find their way bacif to 
their own villages. The fields are lying untilled: the indifstries of 
peace have stopped : just Avhen the need for taxes is grea|esf, tho 
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springs of taxation have run dry. If the army is kept on foot, how 
is it to be paid f If it is disbanded, the soldiers dispersed over the^ 
country may becou^e. a dangerous element, the raw material for 
brigands whom there will, be no regular force to hold in check. 
Turkey is threatened with a paralysis of the most necessary 
machinery of g/)Yemment from the want of money to support the 
civil officials, the police, the troops, all of whom were, even before 
the war/ inadequate and underpaid. 

An evil not less serious remains. The government of the Porte 
has^'for a long time rested more upoii opinion and habit than upon 
material force. Travellers have often expressed their surprise that 
there was not greater disorder in a country where the means of 
repressing it w^re so slender, and have concluded that it was the 
ti^ditional awe inspired by the name of the Sultan, and the venera- 
tion that had come down from the great days of conquest, which 
secured such measure of obedience as was rendered to the laws. If 
these feelings are not utterly destroyed, they must have been 
grievously shaken by the events of* the last year. The knowledge 
' that a crushing blow has been dealt to the Padishah, that he has 
submitted to harsh terms, that sacred Stamboul lies at the mercy of 
the conqueror, cannot long be kept concealed^' oven from the most 
remote and ignorant part bf the subject populations, from the Druflbs 
of Lebanon, from the Bedouin of the desert, Yrom the savage tribes 
of Kurdistan. One may' well fear an increasing encouragement to 
lawlessness, a more terrible disorganization of all the structure of 
civil society. Already the signs are not wanting, both in Albania 
and in Bulgaria, and in more than one region of Asia, that an 
outbreak of the passions of plunder and religious hatred is at hand 
which may plunge whole provinces into anarchy. For it has been 
a most deplorable, though a mCst natural result of the past struggle, 
to embitter every animosity of faith and race. 

The impending danger cannot be better described than in the 
words of 'a letter, lately received by the present writer from an acute 
and experieneed observer (neither Englishman nor Russian), who 
has lived long in Turkey : — I fo 7 ow with interest any movement 
which bids for a preparation against that collapse into utter barbarism 
and blank anarchy which menaces the whole of Turkey, where there 
•is not some foreign authority introduced in the place of that hard 
and petrifying rule which was, however, in one sense government, 
and did restrain the worst excesses of the worst of the barbarians. 
This is all that could be said for the Turkish Government. Bad as 
it was, it will be worse for all the subject lands if the Koord and the 
Circassian, the Bey and the Bashi-Bazook are allowed, with all their 
awe 0:1^ Stamboul removed, to work their will on the classes of the 
population always under terror and never accustomed to self-defence. 
Ko opq who has not known the Bayah of various raoes (m.ihe qmt. 
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can imagine the utter helplessness of these wretched people, and 
their incapapty for offering any resistance to the least formidable of 
their old oppressors. The negroes in thp, Southern States of 
America were hardly more devoid of manhood. You know what 
they are in Asia, and I know them of several^ races in Europe ; but 
does England in general conceive what is likely to the fate of all 
those provinces which are not to bo occupied by Austria, Russia, or 
some other strong government, now that the moral influeifce of the 
Sultan has been destroyed, how pillage by every one that has strength 
to pillage will take the place of the pillage which was organized^ and 
more or less regularised under the name of taxation ? What is 
passing in Epirus and Thessaly proves that already the Pashas in 
the local administration are obliged to let the lij^shi-Bazooks^do 
what they like with the Gliristiaii population. But this is but the 
beginning, for as the fact comes home to the people generally that 
the Sultan has been overthrown, and as the extenuation and the 
demoralisation of hih government is brought to its fullest extent by 
the natural course of the raalddy. La, by the prostration inevitable 
after the feverish energy with which the Turks have struggled 
during the past six months, the half-subjected races will reassert 
their independencoi the authorities will have less vigour to make 
head against local disorganization, and *the whole empire will by 
degrees sink into a state of dissolution of all social and political 
restraint such as Europe can with difficulty conceive. But with 
these primitive races the progress even of dissolution is so slow that 
it may still be averted if the civilised nations of Europe take up the 
government before the total failure of the Turkish rule is^elt.” 

These anticipations (one hopes they may be overcharged, buJi those 
who know Turkey best, will be least disposed to lAake light of them) 
apply equally to European and to Asiatic Turkey. It is, however, 
only of Asiatic Turkey that I propose to speak : not only because it 
now forms a fur larger problem (seeing how much the European 
dominions of the Porte are likely to be cut dowp), but dlso because 
it has received scarcely any attention in comparison to th&t bestowed 
on the resettlement of Europe. These Asiatic provinces were once 
the wealthiest and most flourishing portion of the ancient world. 
Their geographical position, their harbours, their soil, their minerals, 
would soon enable them, under a good government, to recover no 
small measure of prosperity, and to double or treble their population. 
What sort of a political future can be predicted for them Y ' And is 
there any possibility of averting that utter disorganization which 
tho collapse of the Turkish power seems likely to bripg about ? 

Let us begin by frankly admitting that Turkey is deodr— dead 
beyond all hopes of revival. That is to say, she is no Ibnger an 
independent, but a protected State, existing on the snfferilnod of 
neighbours who could crush her with scarcely an effort ; 
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left in existence only because no one of those neighbours would be 
permitted by the others to absorb her. What spiritgEind life there* 
ever was in the Turke — it was never anything more than a spirit of 
conquest, not of civilization or government — is gone out of them and 
seems most unlikely to return. Acknowledging fully and heartily 
the solid virtues of the peasantry, virtues which have made many 
European observers prefer them to the slavish Christian populations, 
they have no power of assimilating new ideas, no turn for civiliza- 
tion, no capacity for intellectual or moral progress. That they cannot 
receive it when imposed on them frsm without it would happily be 
premature to afRrm, for tlie experiment has never been fairly tried. 
But they cannot do it for themselves. It \vould be an error to 
attribute this to any natural stupidity of the Turkish race, for there 
is> really only a small Turkish element in the population of these 
countries. Probably it is rather due to the bare, hard, sterile 
character of Mohammedanism, to its fatalistic tendencies, and above 
all, to the state of degradation and igiiorarice in which it kee^s 
women. The history of Mohammedan empires shows that no develop- 
ment of the arts of government or society, no advance in thought or 
industry, is to bo looked for under them.^ Nor will matters be at 
all mended when the Moslem population is (as^'t may probably now 
become) in a more decided majority. People have talked of drivitlg 
the Turks out of Europe into Asia, as if that' w'us a solution of the 
difficulty. But why P They have ruled Asia just as ill as Europe ; 
the only difference being that we have not heard so much about the 
misfortunes of regions more remote and less frequently visited. 
The misgovernment of both Moslem and Christian subjects is no 
less ruinous in Asia than in Europe, and where there is a consider- 
able Christian population, as in Armenia, the massacres perpetrated 
upon it are just as atrocious.* That the Turks when relegated to 
Asia Miner may reconstitute themselves into a respectable power, is 
an idea which (though I see it is entertained by so judicious an 
enqqjrer as Sir George Campbell^) seems to have the probabilities 
entirely against it. What are the grounds of such a hope P Local 
institutions are all but extinct. ^The central government is hope- 
lessly weak, the ruling class hopelessly corrupt, the reigning family 
hopelessly effete. It is in the interest of the Turkish* population 
itself, whose welfare ought to be regarded equally with that of the 
Christians, that we should emphasise the distinction between them 
and the knot of palace favourites and low-born adventurers who 
govern them, and that we should recognise bow little can be expected 
from these latter. 

• 

fl)Thf appnrent ezeeptiona fumiahed by the ALbaaide Khalifa at Bagdad, the 
Spanish Mussulmans, and the great Akhar in India, are seen, when dbsely examined, 
to be jao exceptions to this proposition, but in reality rather to illnstrato it. 

(2)'qiee his article in the April number of this Bevie'w. 
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There is of coarse no question of abolishing the Sultanate at pre- 
• sent. It must be suffered to subsist, because there is nothing as yet 
to put in its place, because the subject races seem incapable of free 
institutions. The immediate duty of the Powers of Europe would 
appear to be to suggest, or rather to insist upon, such reforms as may 
alleviate the more crying of the present evils. Whether by the 
appointment of a European Commission, or by any other means 
which may supply that lack of initiative and of administrative 
vigour to which the failure of all previous efforts has been duo, 
something must be done, or the state of Asia will become worse than 
that of Europe has been. Wlien the Powers take counsel together, 
be it in Congress or out of Congress, they must needs provide some 
i*omcdios, some safeguard against tlisso perils. Such remedies, how- 
ever, can only be temporary. Let us endeavour to look farther 
ahead, and enquire, by the light which history affords, what the 
remoter future may have in store for tlio Asiatic provinces of the 
Empire, when the dec;iy of i£s present Government has ended in dis- 
(«)lutioii. Three alternatives pregent themselves as possible. The first 
is the rise of .some new Mohummcdaii State or dynasty. The second ^ 
is annexation by one or more of the llluropcan powers. The third 
is the rise of a Christian race, embodying itself in a Christian State. 

The first of thesc*thrcc is suggested bj the history of the earlier 
ages of Mohammedanism. When one race or dynasty ho^ become 
effete, another, more vigorous if not otherjiviso superior, emerged to 
supplant it and reigned in its stead. Thus the Abbasido Ehalifs 
succeeded to the throne of the Ommiadcs ; thus the Fatimides sprang 
into power in North Africa and Egypt; thus the Seljukian Turks 
established mighty kingdoms on the ruins of the Karaccnic Empire ; 
thus finally the Ottoman dominion itself rose out of the midst t»f the 
Seljukian principalities. Ihit things hdvo changed greatly since 
those times. There is no longer a reservoir of warlike nations in 
the steppes of Turkestan, nor any such evidences of vitoSty in the 
Moslem population of Western Asia as can make us expect a new 
dynasty to rise from among them. By its system of cjontidually 
changing the provincial governors, the Porte has even succeeded in 
preventing any of them from making himself independent, as satraps 
so frcqueivtly did in earlier centuries, and has thereby destroyed such 
slight chance as there used to be of some new forcible tyrant. 

The second alternative is more probable, but just as little desirable. 
The tendency through all recent history has been for the larger 
States to go on absorbing the smaller and weaker ones on their 
borders. And thus it ihay seem natural that Bussia should swallow 
up part of Asiatic Turkey, and that England, who by her command 
of the sea is everybody’s neighbour, should annex the rest. But ^his 
is exactly what we seek to prevent. England has no wish, w^h India 
already on her hands, to become liable to govern and defend^fredi 
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territories, ihovgli there is no doubt much to be said in faTOur of 
her assuming the protectorate of Syria, whence, better and more • 
easily than in Egypt, she could defend the Suez route. And we are 
all, even those who do mot conceive the interests of England to be 
specially affected, agreed in resisting any farther advance of Bussia 
to the South. It may well be thought that such an advance would 
overtax her own«trcngth, and tend to her internal disruption. But 
this is mere matter of speculation, and supposing aggression to be 
successfuf, it would not only give her a dangerously dominant in- 
fluence in the Levant, but would bo a misfortune for the territories 
she might annex. She is not herself sufficiently civilized or open- 
minded to be fit to rule and educate other races. In trying to impose 
its own most imperfect type of culture, her bureaucracy would stifle 
the chances of any other form of national life. 

There remains the third alternative, the growth of a native Ohris- 
tian race possessing such a capability for intellectual and industrial 
progress as may enable it to become d civilizing and organizing 
influence in tlu3sc neglected countries^ and ultimately tho nucleus o6 
an independent state. The only Christian race in the East that 
offers any promise of tliis kind is the Armenian ; and it is to a con- 
sideration of their condition and prospects, that I desire to devote the 
remaining pages of this article. * 

Asiatic Turkey falls naturally into three divisions. First, there 
is the Turkisli, consisting^ of tho centre and west of Asia Minor, 
where the majority of the rural population is Mohammedan, though 
there are plenty of Greeks, especially iii the seaports, and Armenians 
both there and in the inland cities. Turkish is the language com- 
monly spdken over all this region. Secondly, w.c have the Arab 
portion, embracing largo districts of Syria and the lower valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, where the inhabitants are almost entirely 
Mohammedan, and Arabic is the prevailing tongue. Thirdly, there 
is the ArnAhian division, lying north of Mesopotamia and north-east 
of Asia Minor. 

Now Armenia is«not, strictly speaking, a country ; it is rather, as 
used to bo said df Italy, a geographical expression. It has no definite 
boundaries, cither natural or political. Its fame denotes the region 
which once farmed the Armenian kingdom, and which is stfU largely 
inhabited by Armenian Christians, although politically divided 
between the empires of Persia, Bussia, and Turkey, whose frontiers 
meet in the peak of Ararat. Speaking roughly, one may say that it 
‘ extends *from Trobizond on the Black Sea to Tavriz in Persia, and 
from Delijan (a little south of Tiflis) on the N.E. to near Diarbekir 
on the S.W. .This would give it about three hundred and fifty 
miles in length by two hundred and fifty in breadth. It is high 
and geubrally mountainous ; a country of great natural strength, 
and withal naturally fertile, though, owing to the want of roads, of 
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capital, and of security, the resources of its .sdl luid its mineral 
^ wealth remain undeveloped* Of its inhabitants nearly two millions are 
Armenian Christians. A possibly larger, but quite uncertain, number 
are Mohammedans, but as these Mohammedane^ belong to different 
races, fipeahing different tongues, and as nearly half of them are 
savage nomads, the Armenians constitute the mpst important element 
in the population. They are more numerous than any single section 
of the Moslem inhabitants, and they are infinitely* superior to the 
great bulk of the Mohammedans in industry as well as in' intelli- 
gence. Nearly all tho trade of the country is in their hands ; and in 
some districts, where the Moslenfs are pastoral nomads or mere robbers, 
they are the only tillers of the soil. Unlike their neighbours, the 
Nestorian Christians, many of whon\ ore warlike mountaineers, the 
Armenians arc a quiet and peaceable folk in these weient seats of 
theirs. But in thp foreign countries to which so many of them haVe 
emigrated, they are, as everybody knows, singularly enterprising 
and successful merchants, showing wherever they settle — in Calcutta, 
i^ Java, in Constantinople, in Manchester — a keenness, and tenacity 
not inferior to that of Scotchmen or Yankees. Both in Asiatic 
Ilussia and in Turkey they form a large part, and (as one hears) by * 
far the most valuable part of the subordinate officials. In the Russian 
army there are said to be thirty Armenian generals, including Loris 
Melikoff, Tergukaseff, and Lazareff. Nu1)ar Pasha, tho ablest man 
in Egypt, is an Armenian Christian ; so is the present Persian 
Minister in London, who is one of the foremost statesmen of Persia.^ 
And tho exploits of the tribes of the Gilician mountains, who have 
maintained themselves in practical independence since the fourteenth 
century, repelling^ the attacks of vastly superior Turkish armies 
with a valour comparable to that of tho Montenegrins, prova that 
there is no want of courage or spirit, any more than of intelligencer, 
in the Armenian race. 

Now, of all the districts of Asiatic Turkey, Armenia iFthat where 
the misery of the subjects is the greatest. Both in the Arabic 
portion, and in what I have called the Turkish {M>rtion proper (#.r. 
Asia Minor), the number of Christians is comparatively small, and 
they inhabit the towns, where oppression is not so easy, and can be 
sooner broyght to tho notice of a European Consul. Hope, however, 
the Christians are a rural as well as an urban population, and there 
are so few representatives of England or Russia in the cities that 
cruelties and exactions pass unheeded. But the pre-eminence of 
suffering which belongs to Armenia is chiefly due to a cause* absent 
in the other provinces (though something like it exists, in Syria}|, 
the presence of the marauding tribes of Eoords. These robbers are 
the scourge of the country. Constantly in arms, and iBcoming all 
labour, thqr carry on a perpetual guerilla war against their pdsceatile 

(1) It is worth Temarkiog that the Ajmeniaas ^jed a great part among the gmenlf 
and admuiifittatori of the Eastern Bomsn Empire feom the sixih centiay oitwssds. ' 
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neighbours^ They fall upon the villages of the plain, destroy their 
crops, plunder and burn their houses, kill them if they attempt to 
resist, carry off their women into captivity. Complaints are useless, 
for the local govemoc,'Cvcn when he desires to do justice and punish 
the offender, has no sufficient force at his command. If he attempts 
to interfere, the Koords will probably take vengeance on him, and 
certainly on the village which has ventured to invoke his help. 
The peaceable Moslem inhabitants suffer from tliese ruffians (who 
are very lax Mussulmans, and care nothing for the Sultan) almost as 
much as the Christians do. But as they arc {permitted to carry 
arms, and their testimony is admissible in the courts, they arc less 
helpless both for defence and redress. Not to repeat the tale of 
horrors which we have heard s(k often during the last two years, I 
will content myself u'ith extracting from the last published Blue 
Book on the affairs of Turkey, an account, touchijig in its sad sim- 
plicity, of the massacre which the Koords perpetrated at Van, hitherto 
tlic most prosperous part of Armenia, early in last summer. Tho 
Forte had summoned these wild %v{^rriors to its aid, but instead efi 
fighting tho Bussians, they fell upon their innocent neighbours, W'ho 
lived far from the scene of war, and had given no sign of disaffec- 
tion. Tho account (whose dct;iils have been amply confirmed from 
other sources) is written in July last, and headbd, “Letter from an 
Armenian in Van ,to a Bishop in Bitlis (another city of Armenia). 

“ Hoxouaacle and IIolx Fatiieu, 

**Tho conditiou of this city is most distrossing. For tho distance of 
throe days’ joumoy on all sides of it the Christian villages havo been despoiled. 
Not a sheep, not an ox, not a vostigo of movable property remains ; neither is 
there safetj^of life. Evoiy* Christian village on the road from Van to Bayazid 
has been destroyed by tho crnol Koords, They havo robbed tho people of 
everything ; desecrated the churches and carried away tho church treasure. 
Tho pitiable villagers, utterly destitute and helpless, have fled 1 o tho mountains 
and caves, are hungry, thirsty^ uiidi}«iked, having no shelter from tho scorching 
heat of da>v;^.tho cold at night. Tho duughtors and wives of some tho Koords 
ravished, and others they took captive. They plundered shops W'ithout number ; 
these that resisted they beat and wounded, and many they killed. Tho Jizirik 
chief tinen completely, robbed Alabash Kaloo, the very rich and holy monastery 
of St. Bartimeusi; they opened the grave of tho saint and doiiled it; they 
cuiivorted the monastery into a stable. In like manner tho holy monastery of 
Borrama has been converted into a ruin and the Ibwor and walls of the church 
pulled down. Also Koosaganborts monnstoiy they plundered, o^ which not 
a vestige remains. 

• ** Of which shall I sjicak ? Of which shall I write. ^ Armenia has become a 
desolation. It will bo impossible for you to believe tho things which have 
come to jmss. But if tho Ijord prospers you so that you como hither, your eyes 
will be filled with tears at the sight of the desolation. In this city a Christian 
cannot, walk^ about with freedom; to meet together to talk is impossible; to 
Open tho shops is wholly out of tho question. Taxes grow heavy from day to 
day. Troubles hicreaso daily. Tho wheat is ripe ; to reap it is impracticable 
and unsafe. There are no means to hire labourers. Oxen and carts have been 
storen, e5 that we are given up to unbearable suffering. If we go out from our 
houses, Ve take off much of our clothing, lest it bo seized in tho streets. 


a quotation from Moses of Ohorsiis^ Um anoisiit historian of AAnonia. 
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Tlie Torkish army went to Hayaaid and took it from tke Bussiana. While the 
fight was going on, the Koords plundered the city and surrounding Tillages, 
and killed many of the inhabitants. The beautiful women and girls they 
carried away to their mountain strongholds^ and no^ the region is desolate and 
uninhabited. Many of the slain lie unburied. 

** Tho Almighty SaTioui' our God deliver his people from those straits.** 

This massacre was not an exceptional thing. ][i was merely the 
repetition, on a larger scale than usual, of outrages which have been 
going on in Armenia for generations past, wliich hhve driven 
himdreds of thousands of Armenians to emigrate to other parts 
of Turkey or into Russian territory, which have steadily reduced 
tho population and wealth of the country, and which, if unchecked, 
must end in its total ruin. As I write, news comes that such 
massacres have begun afresh in more tlian one par^ of Armenia, and 
that tho government is utterly helpless to chock thorn. Tho 
sufferings of tlie Armenians have been greater than those of Rul- 
garians or Bosnians, and there has not been in their case oven tho 
poor justification of ‘an attempted insurrection.' 

• It is impossible to conceivA a stronger case for tho benevolent, 
intervention of the European Powers, and especially of England, 
than the circumstances of Armenia make out. For what are tho 
declared objects o^ English policy ? To improve tho condition of 
the subject races, and to erect a barrier Against tho aggressions and 
influence of Russia.* Arc the Armenians to bo forgotten* while tho 
cause of the Greeks is urged, merely bcciAiso the former are Asiatics, 
and live further removed ? They are certainly ncitlicr less deserving 
than the Greeks, nor less likedy to repay and profit by ony efforts 
that may be made on their behalf. How they ought to'^be aidod is 
a more difficult 'question. They live intermingled with Moham- 
medans, and though their total number in Turkey is four millions, 
they are hardly strong ciiougli in Armenia Proper to bo formed into an 
independent principality. But it may be suggested thafthe districts 
which lie exposed to the ravages of the Eoords, corresponding 
generally to Turkish Armenia, require cxopplioi^al treatmentf since 
they suffer from exceptional evils. They might be formed into a 
new largo province which would touch tho Black Sea at Trebizond 
and Kerasun, and would therefore be open to £uglis];i as well as 
Russian influence. Such a province might be placed under a 
governor, to be appointed with the consent of the European Fowerfi, 
who should be himself, if possible, a Frank.'^ To check the Eoords, 
a strong local militia ought to be created in it, consisting largely of 
Christians ; and a system of local self-government set on. foot which 

(1) Tho reports on tho state of Armenia hy Consuls Taylor and Zohrab at Erzeroum, 

and by Vice-Consul Rassam at Diarbekir, printed in the two latest Blife Books, co^iain 
details of the highest importanco. Others may be found in tho reports on provinoial 
oppressions published by tho Armenian Patriarchato. * 

(2) Mr. Grant Duff's suggestion that successful Indian administrators might ho 
employed in Turkey is one of the most seasonable that has been made in thoiconrse of 
this Tnelancholy bnsiness. 

XXlll. 3 Q 
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should enable the Christian villages to manage their own concerns^ 
The tribute to be paid by the province to the Porte should be fixed^ 
and the rest of the taxes raised be applied to local purposes. 
Peace and security once ensured to the peasant and the artisan, the- 
Christian population would increase rapidly, the tide of emigration 
would set backwards idto Armenia from other parts of Turbny and 
from anarchic l^rsia, and the Armenian people might ultimately^ 
become ripe for a completer self-government and a larger political 
life. Of course it would be no easy matter to carry out such a plan. 
No cue can even affirm that it is poi^siblc. But something of the 
same kind has been done, with a tolerable measure of success, in th& 
Lebanon. And unless something of this kind is done in Armenia, 
unless, above all, the ravages of the Koords are stopped, the Armenian 
people, who have clung to their nationality and their faith through 
the wars and persecutions of sixteen centuries, will perish from the 
earth, and their country be at last annexed by Bussia. 

To avert such a catastrophe is surely a matter of European con- 
cern. English Liberals ought to be quite as anxious as Tories to 
arrest the southward march of the Czars. I venture to think that 
many of those who have espoused the anti-Turkish side in our recent 
controversies, have too readily allowed themselves to be goaded into 
the attitude of advocates of Bussia, while some jew have gone so far 
as to call on her to annex freely, merely because she will govern 
bettor than Turkey. New, without thinking Bussia worse than 
other States, one may well hold this line to bo a mistaken one, not 
merely from a party, but also from a statesmanlike point of view* 
Bussia’s njotives are no doubt mixed. Some of them arc honourable 
enough. Some are selfish, and, like most of us, sha contrives to per- 
suade ^lerself that .the honourable ones are the only ones, thrusts the 
others into a dark comer of he]^ mind, and if she can't help seeing a 
bit of amh?V<on sticking out, calls it " manifest destiny.” We need 
not, like the English enrages, consider her a mere common robber, 
in or^er to feel justified in stopping this ** manifest destiny,” where 
it strikes again,st fhe general interests of the civilised world. Those 
interests require that no single power, and least of all an imperfectly 
civilised and despotic one, shall be permitu4d to extend her dominion 
over races and lands which may be capable of a different and indi- 
yidual civilisation, and ultimately of political freedom. If, then, it is 
desirable to check the advance of Bussia in Asia, the development of 
the Armenian nationality offers far the best, perhaps the only 
permanent, means of doing so. In time pa^ the Armenians have no 
doubt been favourably disposed to her, because she alone interfered 
(seldom enough) to protect them. Their sympathy has helped her 
inHhiseCampaign : their miseries have given, and would continue to 
give her, a basis for intrigue, and an excuse for war and annexa- 
tion: If none of the other powers will take up their cause, they 
will figoixL be foreOd to throw themselves upon her.' But the 
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Armenians are neverihelesa jealous of Russia. They suapect her; 
of desiring to absorb that venerablo ohurch round irhicb all their 
patriotio memories cHng, and to extinguish (he use of their ancient 
and cultiyated tongue^ a tongue which had a literature ages befora 
Russian received its alphabet. Their nati9nal character is unlike 
that of the Slavs^ and though they rise to distinction in the* Russian 
serv'icOj the two races show no signs of fusing. The Armenians 
would, therefore, if delivered from their present wretclfedness and 
encouraged by the sympathy of England, have every motive to stand 
sentinels in their mountain ^fastnesses against thC further oSlvance 
of the Slavonic power and the orthodox Eastern Church. Their 
influence, ivhich is already powerful all through Asia Minor, would 
become on anti-Russian influence ; their contentm^t would destroy 
the pretexts for her interference. 

This, however, is by no means the largest result that might be 
hoped for from a revival of Armenian nationality, or rather, since 
that nationality has revived and is already vigorous^ from giving to 
*the Armenian national feeliflg a hold upon practical politics, a 
country to hope for and work for. I return to the point from whicli 
this discussion started, to ask again what is the best chance for the 
future of the AsiaVc provinces of Turkey, and to answer that it lies 
in the uprising of a progressive Christian people, which may ulti- 
mately grow* into aii independent Christian Siate. The Armenians 
have, alone among the races of Wesleidi Asia,^ tho gifts that can 
enable them to aspire to this mission. They arc keen-witted, ener- 
getic, industrious, apt to learn, and quick in assimilating Westem 
ideas. In point of morality and social customs thiiy compare 
favourably with their Greek and Russian neighbours. Their form 
of Christianity cannot be called an advanced ohe ; but the prie&ts 
are certainly not more ignorant, nor tho people more superstitioufl, 
than those of the orthodox Church. *And they have tlKl^eat merit 
of being singularly free from fanaticism. That they have not, like 
most Christian bodies, persecuted other .faiths, may perhi^s be 
only because they have never had the chance. But their Church 
deserves the praise of being tolerant and liberal, ready to fratemixe 
with other sects, while the people bear no hatred to their Moham- 
medan neighbours, and, indeed, live on good terms with all except 
the Koords. Such a nation, which combines with a strong indi- 
viduality and corporate spirit great flexibility of mind, and a power 
of adapting itself to varying conditions of life, seems specially 
quali^ed for the funation of pervading and civilising the sur- 
Toun^g Asiatic provinces, whose Mohammedan inhabitants have 
lost what initiative they may once have had. lYh^ the Aipe- 
nions need is a centre, a land which they may call their dwn, and 
which they may in time, as its wealth and numerical strenjg^h 

( 1 ) 1 do nQt, of conne, mean to include tho Jews, because, there are iifi#.dlMnpoara- 
tively 80 few of them in Palestine. 

• 3 Q 3 
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increases, build up into a State. To ask for independence now 
would bo idle ; for it could scarcely, even setting apart other obstacles, 
bo reconciled with tlje. presence, in the samQ districts, of so many 
Moslem inhabitants. But if order u'ere once secured, prosperity 
would follow ; and whe^ in time the progressive element in the popu- 
lation had come tp outnumber, as it always ultimately does, the stag- 
nant and ruder Mohammedans, independence would not be far off. 

All thik, some one may say, is visionary — ^matter of sentiment 
and fancy rather than of practical politics. To many persons any 
belief in moral forces seems visionarj*. Italian unity was a dream 
of poets and conspirators, German unity the crotchet of doctrinaire 
professors. (.)no must not be ^Jfraid of terms of this kind. I do 
not deny that t^c interest which those who advocate the cause of 
the* Armenian nation feel, is partly a sentimental interest. They 
think that its glorious history, its intellectual achievements, the 
tenacity with which it has clung to • its faith and its national 
memories, infinitely strengthen the claim which its sufferings raise 
to the consideration of Europe. Tlicsc constitute the force of the* 
people — these are the legitimate basis of its aspirations. Still less 
do I seek to conceal the difficulties which any attempt to reform the 
Turkish government, even in one district, ramit encounter. The 
obstacles to the creation of an Armenian province, and to the revival 
of a scmi-indcpcndTcnt Armenian principality, may turh out insuper- 
able ; but in Turkey everjf part of the horizon is so dark, every path 
seems so blocked, that the least gleam of light ought to be marked, 
and any plan considered which can afford even a chance of improve- 
ment. I do not assert that the Armenians, so reduced in numbers, 
will puove capable of pervading and civilising Asiatic Turkey. But 
their doing so is fit any rate the best prospect for those countries. 
If they fail, no others will succCed ; and even the possibility of such 
■a result il**uhough to make one wish that England, whose Eastern 
policy has too long been merely to tide over tho difficulties of the 
moment without foreseeing the greater ones of the future, should 
come forward to bear a foremost part in the work of reconstruction. 
Though Russia cannot decently oppose, r'j^e will scarcely help, for 
she would doubtless prefer to absorb tho Armenians herself. If 
anything is to be done, tho suggestion, the impulse, must come 
from England, whose relations with these countries give her a special 
title to interfere, and ought to give her a special knowledge. Her 
mission in the further East has grown nobler in motive and larger 
in design i^ith each successive generation. • Is its spirit to be loss 
provident, 1689 penetrating, less hopeful on the Euxine than it has 
been on the nshores of the Southern Ocean P And are all our lavish 
professlbns of a desire to improve the condition of the subject races 
to remain unfulfilled, even in a region where it cannot be alleged 
that political reasons exist to deter us from their fulfilment P 

Jamks Brycb. 
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At the close of the last century one of tho most {)owcrfal tribes to 
the north of the Tugela River, the present northern boundary of 
Natal, was the Umtctwa, of which the chief was named Jobe. Jobe 
had two sons, Tana and Godongwana, the former of whom, in 
accordance with native custom, ho designated his heir. The young 
man, however, was ambitious and impatient for rule, and plotting 
with his younger brother agains^ their father’s life, the conspiracy 
was discovered and Tana was put to death. Oodo^^gwana, however, 
though wounded, ettected his escape, and passing through tribo after 
tribe, made his way south until he reached the country of the white 
people. Here he remained some ten or fifteen years, until after his 
father’s death he deemed it safe to return. Tho approach of a chief 
* supposed to have been long dead was heralded by strange stories of 
his sitting upon a horse, a wonderful, and to the natives hitherto 
unknown, animal. Tho reigning chief of tho tribe, with superstitious 
awe, fied before the coming portent, and Uodongwana, hailed by his 
father’s people as ‘^Dingiswayo,” or ** Tlie Wanderer,” ascended the 
throne of his 'ancestors. 

The new Umtetwa king soon showed Wow he had profited by the 
acquaintance he had formed with the white man, and introduced 
principles of military organization which speedily revolutionised 
native warfare. Among the tribes tributary to tho Umtctwa chief 
was a small one knowm as the Ama-Zulu, tho chief of which^Senza- 
ngakona, hud an illegitimate son named Tshaka.’ Tshaka was bdld 
and energetic, and not unnaturally. The jealousy of the chiefs family 
made him fain to escape from their hostility and take <tft^ice under 
the great chief Dingiswayo as a private soldier. Tho young man 
speedily distinguished himself, taking part in all Dingiswayo^ war- 
like expeditions. • 

Tshaka seems to have already spent some five years in acquiring at 
once military experience and renown, when his father^died, and he 
forthwith'succceded to the chieftainship of tho Zulus. This appears to- 
have been about the year 1810 . Some years later his former patrdn 
Dingiswayo was taken prisoner in battle, and put to death by a 
neighbouring chief, Zwide; the defeated tribe joining Tshaka. 
From this time began the career of victory by which Tsfialoi eventu- 
ally extended the Zulu power from tho King George’s River, north 
of Delagoa Bay, to the borders of tho Cape Colony, aftd embracing 
a great portion of the present Free State and Transvaal ; ^ de^t 
of Zwide, the conqueror of Dingiswayo, removing the last rorioua 
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check upon his conquests. It was the terror of his arms which 
produced the successive inroads of fugitives on the Cape frontier; 
broken remnants of tribes, who, in derision, were styled by the other 
natives Ama-Fengu, and whose forlorn condition led to their being 
taken by the hand and fsivoured by the Colonial Government under 
the name of Fingoos. 

. After a reign of about eighteen years Tshaka, on 23rd September, 
1828, was 'assassinated by his brotliors at Dukuza, a royal kraal, 
situated where now stands Stanger, the seat of a magistracy in the 
colony of Natal. His brother and chief 'tissassin, Dingana, succeeded 
him, but had neither Tshaka’s military genius nor the generosity 
and other personal qualities which gave his predecessor a hold on the 
affections as well as the fears of his subjects. Bcvolt after revolt 
among the subject tribes showed the feebleness of the hands into 
which the Zulu power had fallen, and Dingana at length found it ad- 
visable to withdraw his southern frontier from the Umzimkulu to the 
Tongat lliver, but still within the limits of the present colony of Natal. 

In the year 1824 a few English had already, by Tshaka* s permis- 
sion, settled around Port Natal ; and in 1836, of the Dutch farmers 
, who, discontented with English rule, had begun to seek a new home 
north of the Cape Colony, some had descended the'Drakensberg and 
taken up their abode^in what now forms the colony of Natal. In all 
probability it was in hopes of getting rid at one fell swoop of the 
new danger thus presented to him, that Dingana, by the promise of 
a large tract of country, engaged the new-comers to recover the cattle 
stolen from him by Sikonycla, a chief residing beyond the Drakens- 
berg ; for v^en the task had been successfully accomplished, after 
giving aiwritten formal cession of the territory between the Tugcla 
and the Umzimvubii, he treacherously massacred his unsuspecting 
guests at a dunce held in their honour at leave-taking. The 
survivors oftlife victims were not slow to avenge their kindred, and 
did not rest until, with the help of Panda, Dingana’s brother, they 
had routed his armies and made him seek a refuge among the 
Amaswazi, where ‘he soon after was put to death. Meanwhile Panda 
had been proclaimed by his Dutch oUiei first, Prince of the 
emigrant Zulus, and on the defeat and death of his brother, King 
of the Zulu nation. 

It was while hostilities still raged between the emigrant fanners 
and Dingana, that the Governor of the Cape Colony, with a view to 
putting an end to them, in November, 1838, sent a military force to 
take possession of Port Natal, in order to securd bv such occupation, 
the power of efiectual interference in maintaining the peace of 
Southei n Africti.'* This occupation was, however, at the same time 
declared t5 be only of a temporary and military character, and in no 
way partaldng of the nature of colonisation or annexation to the 
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Orown. Accordingly the force was soon after withdrawn, and the 
farmers were emboldened to ask to be recognised as an independent 
state. They had by this time organized a. government, wi& Oom- 
mandont Andries Fretorius at its head. On the 14th of February, 
1840, Fretorius issued a proclamation in .which ho declared that 
he seized” all the land within boundaries which include not only 
the -whole of the present colony of Natal and territory far beyond it 
to the south, but almost the whole of tlic Zulu country |)roper, and 
with it, much of the territory now in dispute. 

A few months later, sdkne cattle having been swept ofE by 
Bushmen, I’retorius made this a pretext for an attack on the Ama- 
Baka tribe of Kafirs, killing scv<sral and capturing three thousand 
head of cattle, besides carrjdng off into caj^tivity seventeen children. 
These and the like proceedings at length aroused the Goverifor of 
Oapo Colony, on the appeal of the Ama-Mpondo chief Faku, to send 
a detachment of the 27th Ilcgiment to Natal, with a view to its 
occupation. Wq need not follow these matters in. detail. Tt will 
be sufiicient to say that after 1)loekadiiig the English soldiers in the 
oamp at Fort Natal for a month, on the arrival of relief under 
Colonel Cloete, the Dutch at length, on 5th July, 1842, made 
their submission? and in October following Mr. Henry Cloete, as 
Queen’s Commissioner, entered into a treaty with Fanda, by which 
the Tugela from the ecu to its confluence with^ the Buffalo, and the 
latter river to its sources in the Drakensberg, were to be the boun- 
dary between her Majesty’s new district of Natal and the Zulus. 
This treaty may prove of some importance in the investigation of 
the question at issue, as it shows that in 1843 the Zulu territory was 
regarded as extending along the left bank of the Buffalo* river to 
the Drakensberg. Any claims of the Transvaal Boers to the 
oountry in question must therefore be subsequent in date, for the 
seizure ” by Fretorius in 1838 is not merely hefb 'fgnored, but 
even if valid was a seizure for ** the free and independent republic 
of Fort Natal in alliance with her Majesty,” not for the effugrant 
Boers beyond the Yaal Biver, who to a much later date still 
formed at least three separate and independent communities. It 
has often been alleged during the controversies of the last few 
months in regard to the disputed boundary that the Zulus never 
really occupied the country to a distance of many miles from the ^ 
Drakensberg eastward. Mr. (now Sir Theophilus) Shepstono, in an 
official minute dated 18th January, 1864, expressly states that when 
in 1837-38 the emigrant Boers arrived in Natal, ”they found the 
subjects of Dingana, King of the Zulus, occupying the whole of 
the upper part of Tugela Yalley, including tho lowbr parts of the 
Mooi, Bushman’s, Sunday’s, and Buffalo Bivers.” ^ He* deserilm 
(1) Enclosure in despatch. No. 12, February 26th, 1864, p. 43. 
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tho tribe of the Amahlubi as having their ancient residence under 
different heads on ‘‘ the Buffalo Biver to its sources and all its upper 
tributaries, both banks/’ ^ After referring to the scattering of the 
tribe ho proceeds : “ A small portion jxTsevered in remaining in 
their old country at the sources of the irmzinyati (the Buffalo 
River), and among them was the present Langalibalele, to whom 
most of those of the tribe who had joined the Zulus ultimately 
came ; somo> are still among the Zulus ; Langalibalele lived on the 
^ site of tlie present Utrecht us a Zulu tributary until, in 1849, he was 
attacked by Panda and driven (although he defeated the Zulus) into 
the colony.” 

We must now A’cry briefly glance at the origin of the Transvaal 
Republic. AVhilo some of tlieir 1)rothren were finding their way 
into Natal, the greater j)ortion of the (unigrant Boers spread them- 
selves over the 2 )lains now' know'ii as the Free State, or sought new 
homes to the north of the Vaal River. Theujountry had been to some 
extent dcpojjulatcd by the famous Moselikatsc, or more properly 
Umsiligazi, a cllief w'ho had revolted* from the Zulu power, and 
devastating the land as he fled to the north-west, ultimately founded 
a new Zulu kingdom known us the Amatebele. Many of the tribes, 
which for the moment had given w'ay before the inwidcr, re-occupied 
their own country wdien tin? storm of Umsiligazi’s w'arriors liad 
'passed on. • * •• • 

It is no part of our inirposo to trace the history of the republie 
which has so recently been extinguished by its forcible annexation 
to the British Crow'n. That there w'as much justice in the allega- 
tions which Sir T..Sliei).stono adduced to justify the annexation, no 
one can for a moment i)rotcnd to deny. The finances of the repub- 
lic were emburi’assed j it had hastily patched ui^ a peace with a pre- 
tendedly rebellious subject, from w'ur with whom it had emerged 
disgraced and-iOri2)P^^^’ iilniost paralysed ; and the ai)i)roaching 
election of a president was by many regarded as but the too probable 
occasion^of civil w'ar '^'ith its attendant anarchy and bloodshed. All 
this, with other clwargcs brought against the republic by Sir T. Shep- 
stone to justify its annexation, may be admh^d, and yet it may fall 
far short of the justification required. Even the risk of trouble with 
the natives S 2 )rcading to the adjoining British colonies, which after all 
•forms the strongest ground for so summary a measure, is at the best 
a very doubtful pretext for the wiping out a government to which we 
had *'gunfanteod in the fullest manner . . . the right to manage 
their affairs and to govern themselves according to their own laws,, 
without any interference on the part of the British Government.” ' 
^ So conscious indeed of the weakness of his case does Sir T. Shepstone 

(1) l%e Bai& Biver Convention, 16Ui Januaiy, 1853, cited parliamcntaiy papeie, 
a 1778, p. 187. 
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seem to liave been, that he states it to be needful ** to read between 
the lines of the Sand River treaty from the words of which we 
have just quoted. Tic has to import into that^ document an implied 
engagement that the new republic should “ grow into a powerful 
and self-sustaining state,” and that it shoulc^ “ prove a blessing and 
a source of strength to its neighbours, and become strong centre of 
Christianity and civilisation ; ” and, assuming its absolute failure in 
all these respects, to put this in the forefront of his addfess to the 
burghers as an excuse for the high-handed act he had just performed 
under the assumed authority of the Queen’s commission. If ft( qnoque 
wore ever a sound argument, it might fairly have been asked how far 
the country which had practically Ijeeu under Sir T. Shepstonc’s own 
direct sway for thirty years, liad come up to the requirements of which 
he charged the Transvaal with lalling so far short ; for the native 
policy had given the key to the whole adminisi ration of affairs in 
Ifatal, and that native policy^ whatever its merits or its shortcomings, 
had been entirely in his hands. And if iwer a system of govern- 
blent had been tried in the balance* and found wanting, it was tho 
native policy of jN’atal. Its condemnation has been written in terms 
as strong as the amenities of oflicial language will permit, in the 
despatches of the Secretary of State for tho Colonics consequent upon 
tho Langalibalelc troubles.* * 

Wo have sjfoken of the annexation as taking place by the assumed 
authority of tho Queen’s commission. But the commission expressly 
stipulated that no territory should be annexed to the Queen’s 
dominions unless his Excellency were satisfied that the inhabitants 
thereof, or a sufficient number of them, or tlic Legislature thereof, 
desire to become [tho (iuceu’s] subjects.” When we know that tho 
most strenuous efforts w'oro employed to obtain Votes in favour of 
annexation by members of Sir T. Shdpstone’s own staff scouring the 
country and canvassing actively for signatures, with thb result that 
only about half tlio nuniher signed, compared with those who signed 
against a connection with England even in, the far looser fofm of 
federation, no opportunity being afforded them of voting on the ques- 
tion really at issue ; and when we consider that the Yolksraad, the 
Executive, and the Prc'sidcnt all strenuously opposed it„and that Sir 
T. Shepstohe accepted tho services of men enrolled under tho name 
of a Defence Committee to put down by force of arms any resistaucb 
to the changes ho contemplated — ^all that can be said on tho subject 
is, that if in these circumstances Sir T. Shepstone was ” satisfied ” 
that the feeling of the country -was in his favour, he must have been 
very easily satisfied, and that the wish was probably .father to the 
thought. ’ ^ 

Notwithstanding the friendliness of Sir T. Shepstone’s tdne. and 
(1) See parliamentary papers relating to Natal, 1874-76. 
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liis professed desire to leave the Burghers free to make their own 
unbiassed choicoi it is beyond dispute that more than one member 
of his staff was working hard to destroy the independence of the 
country ; traversing the State in every direction, damping the hopes 
and labours of tho patriQtic party, exaggerating the diiEculties and 
dangers around them, and openly agitating for an appeal to British 
intervention by canvassing for signatures to memories setting forth 
the hopelessness of their condition and their inability to govern 
themselves ; while the aid of the ** cloud of 40,000 Zulu warriors ” 
which had figured so conspicuously ill the despatches of Lord Car- 
narvon heralding the advent of Sir Garnet Wolselcy would, accord- 
ing to tho reports of the Natal Government spies in Zululand, appear 
to have been invo,kcd, as they now, “at the call of Somtseu” (Sir T. 
Shepstone), hung upon the Transvaal border, threatening tho Boers 
in tho rear.^ For a Special Commissioner of the Queen of England, 
although ho may have liad a personal escort of but twenty-five armed 
and mounted police, who yet had an organized force of some hundreds 
of armed men at hand to put down resistance, and, as he was careful 
to let the Boors know, a thousand or two of English troops within a 
few miles of their border, ready to cross when ho should give the 
signal — ^for a Quecn^s Commissioner, in such circumstances and 
with tho might of England at his back, to say that the annexation 
was not a forcible one, is idle and worse than idle. Both the President 
and the Executive Council solemnly put on record iheir conviction of 
the hopelessness of resisting the might of England, and “ submitted,’* 
to use Sir T. Shepstone’s own words, “ to the inevitable.” 

As to thfi desirability of the annexation of the Transvaal to the 
British iCrown there can hardly bo two opinions. The question is 
not as to the act, biit to the mode of doing it, and that will not bear 
scrutiny. Tho condition of the country may have been all that is 
alleged ; tHough even this is open to question. But this argument 
cuts two ways, for the worse it was, the less excuse for putting force 
upon tfie country to bring about a result which could, in that case, 
have been but a {[uestion of at most a few weeks or months, more or 
less. And what the difference between change of government, 
brought about at the spontaneous, though it may be reluctant, 
solicitation of the people, and a like change forced upon it before 
thb public mind had recognised its necessity, need not be said. Our 
own conviction is that the annexation of the Transvaal was but the 
beginning of the end ; that with that step began Sir T. Shepstone’s 
real trotible^. To remit a tax, as Sir Theophilus did the war tax 
imposed by thalate Government, was, of course, a popular stroke of 
policy to reocftioile to the change a people tenfold more than the 
English ^stinguished by an “ ignorant impatience of taxation.” 

(1) Paryamentaiy papers, C. 1776, page 160. 
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It was unfortanately open to one or two objections. It was chiefly 
acceptable— so we are assured— to those foreigners wboj not bsTing 
themselves paid the tax, made the fact of .the tax being unpaid 
and the consequent emptiness of the treasury, an excuse for agitat* 
ing in favour of annexation by a foreign power — ^a*thing amounting, 
it may be. remarked in passing, to high treason by the law of the 
land. And however popular the remission of the tax might be, it 
was open to this further objection, that taxation, when A did come, 
as come it must, must, by reason of this very remission, be uU the 
heavier and the more unpalatbble. * 

By one article of the Special Commissioner’s proclamation it was 
declared that All bona-fide concessions and contracts with govern- 
ments, companies, or individuals, by which the stateis now bound, will 
be honourably maintained and respqctcd.” Almost the first act of the 
new Administrator was the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the concessions granted with a view to the formation of a rail- 
^way to Dclagoa Bay, on which^tho country had set it,|j heart ; and it 
was not long before it became known that tbq Government was 
determined to quash the whole project ; and accordingly a scheme for 
a railway to the nearest port — a sclieme which hold out, primd faciei 
such fair prospects bf success that the Government of Portugal engaged 
to build the line so far as it passed through their territory ,^a distance 
of about forty miles — a scheme, in short, which the Transvaal had 
for years come to regard as absolutely essential to its progress, was 
remorselessly crashed in defiance of the solemn engagement of the 
proclamation. Again : the old Government had succeeded in enroll- 
ing numerous volunteers for the prosecution of the waY in which 
they were engaged, by a promise, inter alia, of a farm to each man. 
who might serve for a term of nine months. The volunteer coif»8, 
on the proclamation of the new form* of government, were summarily 
disbanded, and a bonus of £25 offered us compensatiOh ; this bonus 
being in many cases reduced to a pound or two by counter-claims 
advanced by- Government. Once more : mining concessions havb been, 
or have been attempted to be, withdrawn. But we i^eed not multiply 
examples ; we shall only add that, notwithstanding the solemn pro- 
mise to n^intain the courts and institutions as well aa the engage- 
ments of the country, the local courts of the Landdrosts and Heem- 
raaden were placed in abeyance, the sole courts remaining being the 
supreme and circuit courts held by the Chief (and sole) ^Justice, 
certain judicial powers only being left in the hands of the field 
comet, an inferior ofiidbr with duties somewhat akin to those of a 
county constable; while the entire legislative functions of the 
country, constitutionally exercised by an elective rolkaraadj^ or., 
people’s council, were assumed by the Administrator in person. ' 
Meanwhile the Zulu army, summoned, as reported, '^at the call 
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of Somtseu/’^ the name by which Sir T. Shepstone is known among 
the natives of South-eastern Africa^ threatened, like Frankenstein’s 
monster, to turn upon Jiiin to 'whom it owed its being, at least its 
being in the field. 

During nearly the w'hcjlo period of Sir T. Slicpstone’s holding the 
position of Secretaigr for Native Affairs in Natal — that is, throughout 
the wliole existence of the colony itself, a period of more than thirty 
years — the Zulu King, in the first instance TJnipanda or Panda, and 
r for nearly twenty years past, his son Ketshwayo,® liavc been making 
represcfital ions to tlio Government of iho colony on the subject of 
alleged successive cncroachinonts by the Doers of the Transvaal upon 
Zulu territory. These representations within the last ten or twelve 
years have increased in number and urgency, their object being to 
solicit the active interposition of the Natal Government to induce or 
compel the youth African Republic to desist from its encroachments 
on Zulu soil. The precise nature of the -replies made by the Natal 
Government to the Zulu chief docs not appear beyond this — that ho 
was urged to liavc patience, and by no means to repel the encroach- 
ments by force, but trust to an amicable settlement of the dispute. 
Tlie complaints appear from time to time to have been rcj)ortcd to 
the Homo authorities, but it docs not appear thai any instructions 
for the guidance of those on the spot were ever actually transmitted. 
It would seem, on Sir T. Shcpstonc’s own showing, thafi the replies 
of the Natal Government 'to Ketshwayo’s urgent appeals 'were 
regarded by him as “ temporising and evasive ; ” and even when, 
at the repeated personal meetings preparatory to the coronation, 
definite promises of a settlement of the question were made, the 
King finds occasion to charge the Natal Government with failing to 
keep its engagements.'* What amount of support to the Zulu pre- 
tensions the Government gave,' it is unfortunately impossible to 
ascertain with 'precision, but from expressions in reference to the 
question in minutes of the Secretary for Native Affairs and in 
despatches from the Lieutenant-Governor alike, the Zulu claims 
appear to have be^n regarded as substantially just, and those of the 
republic us being simply the result of an m scrupulous lust for land. 
Despatch aftei;. despatch shows that while Ketshwayo was implicitly 
obeying the direction or advice of his white father” to refrain from 
hostilities and await an amicable solution of the difficulties, *Hhc 
Government of the Transvaal proceeded to the solution of them in its 
own way and its own favour, by measures of assertion and positive 

(l) Somtteu is tho namo given to Sir Thoophilos in his youth among the Ama-Kosa 
Kafirs, and is said tQ.Bignify '*a great hunter.** 

^ (2) Sometimes \mttcn Cctywayo, tho 0 representing not our letter C, hut a 

dcntal*click.,, 

(S) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 21. • 

(4) FarUamentary papers (0. 1748), p. SO. 
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action.” ^ Those measures, we are told, included taxation* of the 
Zulus in the territory which the republic now claimed ; with pejrsonal 
Tiolonce if payment of the tax was refused, as well as actual expul- 
sion from the land in question. * * 

Well may the head-chiefs of Zululand pathetically ask if the 
Natal Government means to allow them to perish with the king it 
had placed over them, while the king himself tells how sore his heart 
is that ho should never see a representative of Government, and asks 
what ho has done to displease it.^ But it is not in the nature of 
things that Ketshwayo shoq^d go on for ever patiently bearing tho 
WTongs and insults of tho Boers, and the apathy or broken promises 
of the English. He asks, with much natural warmth, why, if tho 
English will not help him, they i)rcvcnt him following the custom of 
his people, and “ washing his spears ” by driving^out the intruders.*** 
Have I not asked the English to allow me,” Kctslnvayo at last 
indignantly demands, “ to.,wash my spears [ever] since the death of 
my father, Umpanda, and they have kept j)laying with mo all this 
time, treating me like a child ? Go back and tell tho while men 
this, and let them hear it well. The Govcrnoi* of Natal and I uro 
equal; he is Governor of Natal, and I am Governor hcre.”^ And 
this is tho outcopic of tho procrastinating do-nothing pol^py of the 
Natal system of conducting native afftiirs.” But tho mischief does 
not stop here. Worso remains behind. • • 

Whether urged on by tho clamour j)f tho Boer party, to whom . 
the black man is a schcpscl,” a “ creature,” as distinguished from 
tho sui)erior order of ** luimaii beings,” in whose eyes tho schepsel” 
has no rights ; or w^hether, as apologists assert, Siv T. Slhepstone has 
found among the archives of the republic irrefragable evidence of 
the justice of its claims, we have no means of {snowing, ^ut U is 
unquestionable that the weight of public opinion in the country sup- 
ported, if it did not force. President Burgers into tj;^e declaration of 
war against Sekukuni, and has for years been demanding vengeance 
on tho insolent Zulu, and it is — us the Zulus have not* beeui slow to 
observe — at least remarkable that it is only since, Sir (T. Shepstone 
became Administrator of the Transvaal country, that he has becomo 
convinced of the justice of the Transvaal claims. 

That^thcre may, however, bo another side to tliis question wo 
may gather from a minute by Mr. M. Osborn (22nd Sept. 18Z6),m 
resident magistrate of Newcastle division, enclosed in a despatch of 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir H. Bulwer. Mr. Osborn describes the con- 
dition of affairs in the Jransvaal after the retreat from Sekukuni’s town, 

(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 22 and passim. 

(2) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), pp. 22, 2S. ' , 

(3) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 198. 

(4) Parliamentary papen (0. 1748), p. 216. 

(6) Parliamentary papers (0. 1748), p. 196. 
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and gives a sketcli of the way in which Transvaal claiihs to native 
lands originate. He is speaking of the Sekukuni campaign — 

** From all I have beciirahlo to learn, it seems that the natives have no wish 
to prosecute the war or to avail thomsolves of advantages derived by them 
since its commencement. Their only desire appears to bo to bo left unmolested 
in the possession of their Iftiid, which the Boors are endeavouring to deprive 
them of. . 

** I would point out here that this war arose solely out of disputes about land. 
Tho Boors— %is they have done before in other cases and are still doing — 

^ encroached by degrees upon native territory, commencing by obt,aining per- 
missioiv to grazo stock upon portions of it at certain seasons of the year, 
followed by individual graziers obtaining from native headmen a sort of right 
or liconso to squat upon certain defined portions, ostensibly in order to keep 
other Boor squatters away from tho s^me land. These licensos, temporarily 
extended as friendly or iioighbouiiy acts by unauthorised headmen, after a few 
seasons of occupation by tho Boer [are] construed by him as title, and his perma- 
nent’ occupation ensues. IJamago for^ trespass is levied by him upon tho very 
men from whom ho obtained right to squat, to which tho natives submit out 
of fear of the matter reaching tho oars of the paramount Chief, who would, in 
all probability, severely punish them for opening tho door to encroachment by 
the Boor. After r while, however, tho matter comes to a crisis, in consequence ■ 
of the incessant disputes between tho Boors and the natives ; one or other of 
the disputants lays tho case beforo tho paramount Chief, who, when hearing 
both parties, is liter.ally fnghtoued with violence and threats by tho Boer into 
granting him tho land. Upon this the usual plan followed by tho Boor is at 
once to collect a few noighbouripg Boors, including a fiolU cornet, or oven an 
acting provisional field cornet, appointed by tho field cornet or provisional 
cornet, tho hitter to represent tho Government, although without instructions 
authorising him to act in tho matter. A few cattle are collected among them- 
selves, which the party takes to tho Chief, and his signature is obtained to a 
written instmmont alienating to the republican Boers a largo slice of, or all, 
his territory. Tho contents of this document are, so far as 1 can make out, 
never clearly or intelligibly explained to the Chief who signs it, and he accepts 
of the cattle under tho impression that it is all in sottlemont of hiro for tho 
grazing licenses granted by his headmen. 

** This, I have no hesitation in saying, is the usual method by which tho 
Boers obtain what they call cession td them of territories by native Chiefs. In 
Sekukuni’s oa8e,^.thoy allege that his father, Sikwati, ceded to them tho whole 
of his territory (hundreds of squaro miles) for one hundred head of cattle.” 

AfteSr describing the way in which the Swazi King was induced to 
agree to the Traiisvoal demands, Mr. Osborn remarks : — 

0 

" His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor will doubtless perceive that this 
encroaching policy of the Transvaal Bepublio is fraught with dan^r to the 
peace of the whole of South Africa. The natives^ being constantly deprived of 
thdr texritories, will sooner or later bo induced to make common causo against 
the white man, to save themselves from an extenuiuation for want of land.” 

• 

Ciompore with this, Ketshwayo’s own account of Zulu transactions 
with the Traensyaal Soers,^in a letter written by desire and in the 
name of the ^ing by Mr. John Dunn, under date 20th April, 

‘ 1876.1 


(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 49. 
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" On the English defeating the Datoh in Natal, a paAy bf Dutoih eame 
and presented Panda with a hundred head of cattle, saj^g as a presenti and 
asked for some land across the Bufiblo Biver, under the &rg, to lite on, where 
Langalibalele’s location was, saying that they wished to get out of the way of 
the English, to which Panda gave his consent* * * 

** Ketshwayo and his indunos repudiate any further claim of land by the 
Dutch from Zulu nation. ^ 

*' The first intimation Ketshwayo had of the Dutch claiming any land was 
on an occasion when ho met with a number of his Ibllowers alter some 
brothers of his who ran away to the Dutch and were given up ^y them. On 
this occasion a party of Dutchmen hod a long talk with him, and tried to per* 
suade him to give his consent to their getting some land which they now claim 
as theirs. He refused to do so.tsaying he was not king; and on thefr giving 
him somo cattle, said to ho a prosont, and which ho afterwards ascertain^ was 
said were given to him for land, he returned the cattle to tho Dutch. 

** Somo time afterwards it came to his knowledge that the King Panda had 
recoived some cattle and sheep from the Dutch ; and hearing that the Dutch 
claimed land for the cattlo and shoop, ho, Ketshwayo, haa the cattle and4dioop 
returned, as tho King denied having given anyigrant of land. On several 
occasions, however, tho Dutch tried by misreprosentations to get documents 
signed by the late King Panda^ and by Ketshwayo for grants of land, but have 
been refused. On the pretext of a right to land, tho Dutch have constantly 
kept the Zulu border in an unsettled state by harbouring people that have 
run away from this (Zulu) country with cattle, and olherwiso ill-treating the 
Zulu subjects and taking away cattle they havo no claim to. 

**Somo years ago, when tho land question was mooted, Kotshwayo with the 
indunas hod a lot of about two hundred head of cattlo collected and sent to 
tho Dutch, but these cattle were refused, the»Dutch saying tho land had boon 
given them by Fanda.^ This Panda denied. ^ , 

. ** Shortly after this it was reported by tho pooplo living on tho border that 
tho'Dutch were putting up a line of beacons^ cutting a large portion of tho 
Zulu country off. As soon as it was mado known, somo of tho chiefs living in 
the neighbourhood ordered a number of young men to go and pull thorn down, 
which was done. 

** Since this tho aggressive acts of tho Dutch havo bcou many. * On ono occa- 
sion a Dutchman *came with a party of Kafirs and destroyed a ZulajLraal,*and 
on tho people trying to prevent thorn the Dutchman fired at and wouiidf}^ & 
young man ; on another occasion a Dutchman shot a Zulu for refusing to help 
skin a cow that had died. 

** These cases are stated to show that all acts of aggrosaion dre on the side 
of the Dutch. These cases were reported to tho English Government ; and on 
the occasion of Mr. Shepstono’s coming to this country to the coroj^tion of 
Ketshwayo, he was spoken to on tho subject of *tho disputed te];iitory and the 
trouble tiie Dutch were giving to the Zulus, and ho was* oamostly begged to 
try and settle tho question so as to prevent war, which he promised to do, and 
consult with his Excellency on the subject; and a white man (Mr. Taylor) 
was sentiwith some indunas to see and report on the dfiputed question, 
and Mr. Shepstone was to have let Ketshwayo know what would be done, but 
has not done so.” * * 

These extracts are long, but it seomed desirable to state the Zulus' 
case in their own words, while Mr. Osborn's statement shows the 
impression made on the minds of independent observers by the 
habitual dealings of the Boers with natives. * . 

Nothing, however, came of all the representations to ^the Hom^ 
Oovemment. Indeed the Queen's High Oommissioneri ixua dt9q[iatoli 
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to the Secretary of State/ candidly avows that his own inclination 
was to let Zulus and Boers fight it out between them^ and both the 
Colonial and the Home Governments appear to have Let things simply 
drifti perhaps in the happy-go-lucky hope that some miracle might 
bring about the pacific solution of a difficulty they did not care or 
dare to grapple with. 

Wc are now approaching a new phase of the question. We have 
seen how, so long as Mr. Shepstono was at the head of Native Affairs 
in Natal, the Government of that colony, while urging the Zulus to 
refrain from war, practically supporteej their pretensions to the dis- 
puted territory ; but no sooner did he, as the (iiicen’s Special Com- 
missioner, annex the Transvaal and assume the administration of its 
affairs, than he asserts on behalf of his Government the very claims 
which ho had hitherto discredited, if not opposed. It is asserted that 
five several treaties ai^ in existence under which the Boers claim 
successive concessions of land from the Zulu sovereign. What such 
alleged treaties were regarded as worth in the case of Sekukuni, Lord 
Carnarvon has put very cmpliatically*bn record in tlicso words, after * 
an investigation into the whole case : The broad fact seems to be 
that neither de facto nor dc jure lias the re 2 )iiblic at any time, or at 
least since 1857, had or exercised any right or jurisdiction north of 
the Steelpoort River.’' ^ The same series of papers shows that the 
Transvaal Boers, in defiance of the Keate award, persisted in asserting 
claims to native territory on their south-western borders ; and 'had 
adopted a like treatment of the native tribes to the north-west. In 
the absence of the alleged treaties, it might not be safe to assert 
positively t-hat the Boer pretensions to Zulu soil, which Sir T. Sheji- 
stme has made his own, have no more substantial*' basis than had 
those put forward, in the case of Sekukuni. But we may at least 
assort that no evidence has been made public to substantiate claims 
which have begn persistently denied by the other party to the dis- 
pute, and we can to some extent understand and sympathize with 
Eetsh|yayo’s wonder and indignation on finding, as he expresses it, 
that his former, patron *had now “ become a Iloer.” “ My father 
Somtsou,” said the Zulu king to the mesp^ngers of Sir Theophilus, 

has long carried mo on his back, but now he has cast me off and 
taken up the Boers.” And in a still more forcible figufo he ex- 
pil^ssed his perplexity at tho novel position ho found himself in. 

** Somtseu,” he said, ''is like a woman with twins : ho has given one 
the breanst, and now ho gives it to the other.” 

Not merely have tho treaties themselves i\ot been published, but 
no adequate*or intelligible description of the boundaries in question 
has*appeared,«and the maps accessible afford but indifferent help. It 

(1) Parliamentary papers (0. 1748), p. 64. 

(2) Parliamentary papers (G. 1748), p. 255. 
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may aid our readers^ however^ to a Bomewhat clearer understandings 
to say that the original boundary between the Zulu country and Natal 
was the Buffalo, a river rising in the Drakensberg and flowing towards 
the south-east until it falls into the Tugela. * Among the spurs of 
the Drakensberg are the towns of Utrecht and Marthinus* Weasel- 
stroom (popularly known by the name of the^distric^ Wakkerstroomf 
in which it stands), this portion of the country being the first part 
alleged to have been acquired from the Zulus. To the north, in the 
same range, rises the Blood River, which after a southerly course 
falls into the Buffalo, and \\(as long claimed by the Boers as their 
eastern border. At a later date apparently, an affluent of the Blood 
River from the north-cast was ad^ted by the Boers as a boundary 
under the name of the Lyn-Spruit or Boundary Brook. Wo take 
no notice here of their windy claims to the whole country to the sea, 
which even some of their apologists have been inclined to maintain 
for them of late, but shall refer further only to the claim they 
advance to the country lying to the cast of the lino just named, 

‘ and bounded by a line running from Rorke’s Drift bn the Buffalo, 
directh*^ to the northward of north-cast, as far as the Zungm 
Neck (marked in Baines’s MS. map), and thence still more to the 
eastward as far as /ho Fongolo. Tliis is the tract of country which 
in the present controversy is usually Ibj^oken of as the disputed 
territory, us if it wete the only country about which therS could be 
any dispute ; and the claim of Ketshwayo to the tract up to the foot 
of the Drakensberg, and including the Dutch settlements of Utrecht 
and Wakkcrstrooin, is accordingly spoken of as something altogether 
novel, and as outrageous as novel. As a matter of fact, however, 
Ketshwayo has Yicver recognised the Dutclimcn’s claim to ^bsolwte 
property in the country below the Berg, although it was emitted' 
that they had been allowed to scttl(>4ind depasture their herds there, 
yet always as in a part of the Zulu country. Altl)pugk, however, 
Ketshwayo has asserted this claim, he has waived it, and while causing^ 
an armed force to erect near Lilneburg a wattled onolosuxig as a 
formal act of sovereignty over the territory in dispute, he, with the 
consent of his people, has for years been proffering it to the accept- 
ance of the Natal Government so as to place a barrier between his 
people add the Boers. This merely formal act, analogous to hoisting 
a flag, has been magnified into a daring act of invasion ; a more « 
wattled ringfence has been converted into a formidable military 
town ; the return of a tribe to its old possessions being represented 
as a most insolent and jinprovoked outrage by a savage enemy. 

The news of this pretended invasion was circulated throughout tha 
South African colonies with every exaggeration that terror or malice* 
prepense could give it. A meeting between Sir T. Shepstone and*the 
envoys of the Zulu King took place on the 19th October latft for the 
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discussion of this question. No official report of the proceedings there 
has appeared, but the meeting is known to have been an angry one, 
lasting from morning until near sunset. Each party seemed distrust- 
ful of the other. Sir T. Shepstono had selected for the interview a 
bare elevated spot free from all risk of a surprise, and had sent word 
to the Zulu envoys to cdhie unarmed, as he and his party should do. 
To this the reply Vas that they remembered all about Matshana’s 
affair” — an incident which has formed the subject of a recent 
official inquiry, in which it was shown that a native chief had been 
entrapped by a British officer, and the? attempt made treacherously 
to seize him at a professedly friendly meeting. Notwithstanding 
repeated messages to tbc contrary the envoys came armed, but were 
ultimately induced to leave their retinue with their weapons at a 
short distance from the place of meeting. At the interview no 
other white witness who undcr8t<5tDd the native language was present 
besides the Administrator’s eldest son, H. G. Shepstone; but 
his Excellency is known to have made some statement which drew 
forth a direct contradiction from one bf the native chiefs : “ It was ' 
liot so, and Somtseu knows it was not so.” The discussion was so 
warm that the chief at last rose, angrily striking his war-shield with 
his weapon, and exclaiming, ^^Amanga, Somtseu ! ’^ left the meeting. 
The expression is equivalent',! when regarded coupled with tlie action, 
as tantamoviut to gwing tho lie direct. The meeting, iit which Sir 
Theophilus heard some of uthc bitter taunts in which, as we have 
recounted, the Zulus gave vent to their disaj)pointment at finding 
him take up their enemies’ quarrel, came at last to an end, with the 
understanding that on the following morning they should again meet 
to^lespatch their several messengers to the Zulu Ring. Late that 
night the Zulu envoys learned that Sir Theophilus had returned to 
Natal, and great was their perplexity at this unexpected move- 
ment. The messengers, however, were sent, and as the result of the 
negotiations it is understood that each party has consented to accept 
sometl^ng less than its extreme claims. The Zulu chiefs are willing 
to accept the boundary of the Blood Biver to its sources, continuing 
tho line onward* by the mountains Mage^la and Ingcaka at the 
sources of tho Pongolo, not far eastward of Marthinus-Wesselstroom. 
Sir T. Shepstdne’s proposed line is described as following the Blood 
, Biyer and Lyn-Spruit up to tho turning-off of the old hunting- 
road to the Ama-Swazi country, and from that road to the Pongolo 
Rivor, •. 

The whole question has, however, since entered upon a new phase. 
Messengers have arrived from tho Zulu Ring, consisting, in addition 
to two of his i^ual recognised envoys, of the special representative of 
his brother, IT-Hamo, head of the royal house, with the special repre- 
sentative H}f Muyamana, prime minister of the kingdom. These four 
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important messengers went before a notary public and tbere executed 
u formal deed in the name of their royal .^steri appointing two 
English barristers, practising in the Supreme Court of the Colony of 
Natal, diplomatic agents to the King of Zululand. It was the first 
time such an appointment had been made, and grput has been the 
perplexity of some, to whom, perhaps, the unprecedented is always 
amiss, or whose motto is, ‘*Our side, right or wrong,”* and who, 
driyen to great straits in a case so novel, have been fain to fall back 
on charges of intrigue againslitho Bishop of Natal (tho father of one 
of the diplomatic agents), and of something like high treason on the 
part of the agents themselves. Tlye powers of tho diplomatic agents 
were formally communicated to the governors of Natal and the 
Transvaal, both of whom, we regret to have to say, dcclind to 
recognise them. * 

Wo have thus — ^we hope lot at too great length, considering the 
interests at stake — ^bndcavoured to put the present position of the 
WTransvaal question before our 'readers in its various aspects, as it^ 
affects the relations of the burghers of the now colony to the 
English Government, and the relations, past and present, of the 
Administrator of affairs of this latest acquired possession of the 
Crown to his late iwoUgvH^ the Zulu King and nation, Tho annexa- 
tion of the Itte South African Bcpublic is an *accomplishod fact, 
which there is not tho slightest chance of ^ur seeing reversed. It is 
on record, under Sir T. Shcpstonc’s o^v^^ hand,^ that the native ques- 
tion, which admittedly was the most important motive for tho step, 
was in tho course of his mission studiously kept in tho background ; 
while, by a singular irony of fate, the man who thus extinguish^ 
the independence of a young nation, mainly with the professed 
object of preventing a collision with*tho Zulus, is the very man by 
whom such collision now seems in imminent danger *of being 
brought about. And why ? Simply because — apparently to please 
his new subjects — ^hc has become false to the psofessiont made by 
the Natal Government while he was the guiding spirit of its native 
policy, and because he now takes up the position whick that Govern- 
ment so often denounced when maintained by tho Bocrs.» 

The belief is by no means uncommon in the South African colonies 
that Sir T. Shepstone is acting under positive instructions to anne± 
the Zulu country, and that his present actions are only preparatory to 
this final step. Of course, if tho English Government are determined 
to annex the country it uan bo done. Ketshwayo’s army — reckoned 
at 36,550 men, of whom, however, something less than d0,000 are 
effective — could not in the long run stand against the might of 
England. But we have no desire to contemplate tho possibility of, 
such a conflict. Two years ago Sir T. Shepstone recorded as^ hie 
(l) Farliamenlary papers (C. 1776), p. 109. 
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opinion that the settlement of the Zulu question by President Burgers 
would have prevented the Sekukuni war and rendered easy the 
settlement of every etcher question.^ This being so^ and the Zulus 
having for years been urgent that England should occupy a strip of 
territory between them* and the Boers, we may wxll wonder why so 
simple a measure was not adopted, and the supposed need for annexing 
the Transvaal thus obviated. That the Transvaal would at no distant 
date have asked to be annexed, wo deem highly probable ; but if so. 
Lord ^Carnarvon’s name would not ^ave been coupled with the 
forcible suppression of an independent state, on, to say the very lea^, 
questionable grounds. Our conviction is strong that, whether from 
fear of the power of Imgland, or from sincere friendship for the 
Englisli, Eetsliwliyo will do all ho can to avoid a collision. But ho 
may be unable to control the foung blood of the natives, exaspe- 
rated by the treachery which the}' consi^or has been practised towards 
them, and they have long demanded that the -King, in accordance 
with native cu&toin, should wash hh spears ” on his accession to the«.. 
throne. Sir Theophilus said in June, 187(), that the Zulus reproach 
the Natal Government with restraining them from so doing, “ while 
we omit to take active steps to accomplish the ol^jcct which we pro- 
fess ourselves anxious to Uttain.”^ With how much more reason 
may thcy'!rcproach«us for calling them up w'ith arms pi their hands 
to operate against the Boors, and then taking up the Boers’ quarrel 
against them ; even pushing the matter to extremes, as Somtseu has 
lately been doing P It is in the power of Lord Carnarvon’s successor in 
the Colonkl Office, if it be not already ren dered too late by recent events, 
ttTavert the calamity of a Zulu war, which Sir T. Shepstone’s action 
seems in danger of precipitating. It is at the same time in his power to 
clear the tarnished good faith of«Britain in the eyes of the native tribes 
of South Africa, by peremptorily requiring the Administrator of tho 
Transvaal to retire from every doubtful position and make good every 
hope file has held put to them. SaviJtgcs despise weakness, but they 
can appreciate good faith ; and it was their confidence in the honour 
and justice of England that made so, piany of the tribes, as far as 
tho banks of the distant Zambezi, seek to become subjects of our 
Queen. Ketshwayo is no exception, and the parliamezctary Blue 
Books we have so often quoted contain abundant evidence of his 
ready acquiescence in the course recommended to him by the Natal 
Goverftment, and steadily pursued by him, even at the risk of 
arousing disaffection among his own people.^ This is a feeling which 
we regret *to observe a section of the Natal press to be sedulously * 
fostering, by*doing their very utmost to bring about civil war in the 
Zfllu cozmtry, with a view, perhaps, to the deposition of the King, or, in 
tho midst of its distractions, to the forcible seizure of the country. 

(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 66. 
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These principles are openly avowed and advocated in coloi^ jonniii^ 
It must be admitted that Eetshwayo is not all that we conldvriahiiillis 
government of his own subjectsi and that mu^ers of British subjeots 
have taken place there without redress. But Yor this last the Kati^ 
Government is at least as much to blame us the Zulu King. At alt 
ovents, we have no space hero to enter on thi& branch of the questioRi 
If Eetshwayo came under the engagements to the British Govern- 
ment which he is represented to have done in the report of biS 
coronation by Sir T. Shepstonc, it is high timo ho were called to 
account for his frequent breaches of them. If ho did not — ond ho 
sinuously denies having done so — it is no less high timo that we 
retire from a false position. Our po^sition is rendered all the more false 
by the maintenance for the last few years by the ITatal Government 
of a salaried agent in the Zulu country, who is at the same timo an 
induna or officer of Eetshwayo’s, and^who is known to import annually 
by thousands guns, many of |hc best qinility, for the supply of tho Zulu 
country. This is no mere conjecture. It takes place through 
Dclagoa Bay, and is well knowti to the officials in Natal, as it is to 
every one in a colony wliosc govornincut jealously guards tho firoann 
and gunpowder trade within its own territory. Yet through this 
agency at least fivQ thousand guns per annum enter the Zulu country, 
BO that every man is now armed, and A'cn w’omen and boys carry 
guns, as every traveller in tho country can tell. Other things, hardly 
less lowering to the prestige of the Knglish Government, we shall 
not refer to, for we have surely said enough to show that it is a 
mistake to maintain our present emigration agent in the Zulu 
country, and that if W'e arc not inclined to comply w4h the old 
standing wish of tho Zulu King to place a proper resident in^his 
country, his words to the Queen and her ministers will certainly be less 
in danger of being lost by the way,'' as he believes they now are, 
if negotiations with him are conducted on his behalf J^y two English 
barristers, men of chiiracter and integrity. It is true that Sir 
Ihcophilus Shepstone has put on record ^ his sjironrg disapproval of 
rigid written agreements " or treaties between civilised *and savage 
nations, but we apprehend that few will be found to Ugree with him ; 
while the instances to which he refers as objectionable and failures, 
can only%e cases like that of the alleged treaties by w)iich the late 
Transvaal Ecpublic sought to possess itself of Sekukuni's countsy,>i 
md which was the more immediate occasion of annexing tho Trans- 
vaal country itself. / 

We cannot close without offering a suggestion which we think, if 
carried into effect, might do more than anything else to prevent 
Kafir wars in the future. Were the Government to insrite a number 
)f the native chiefs to entrust to them some of their sons and, xbief 
(1) Report of Eetdiwayo’s ooronation, C. 1 137, p. 18. 
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counsellors to visit and spend some time in Europe, it would, we feel 
assured, be a most excellent investment. A number of men of tbia 
stamp, duly impressed, by personal observation and experience, with 
the population, the wchlth, and the power of England, would go back 
to their native country and produce an altogether incalculable effect 
upon the future destinies of their people. They would speak with 
an authority and weight which no private individual or individuals 
could protend to; and, us destined at no distant date to take 
the load in the affairs of their own people, it is impossible to- 
overrate the effect of the oxpcrimci^t or the extent of their in- 
fluence. Suppose tliat tlio Government were to invite Kctshwi<**o 
to send his intended heir and some two or threo of his principal 
advisers to visit hhigland, and suppose they were to extend the 
invitation to a feV of the most important chiefs in Natal and the 
territories adjoining, we think i# will bo obvious that the cost of the 
experiment would bo as nothing compared to the moral effect that 
would be produced on the minds of the future leading men of the 
Kafir race, and, througli them, on Vho destinies of South-eastern^ 
Africa generally. 

John Sandekson. 


Postscript. — Since the above was in the printers' hands further 
intelligence from South Africa has reached tins country to the effect 
that the Zulu King, from Ifear of offending the English Government, 
has not ratified tho appointment of diplomatic agents made by hia 
envoys ; but has appointed tho same gentlemen to prepare a state- 
ment of 1^8 casjs for submission to Sir Henry Bulwer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, who has offered his services as arbitrator between 
tte Transvaal Gevernment and Ketshwayo. It is by no means 
improbable that tho final settlement of the matter in dispute may 
devolve upon ^ir Bartlc Frcre, as her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
to native tribes beyond British jurisdiction in South Africa, or even 
on th« Colonial Minister himself. However this may be, we look 
upon Sir Henry’« offer as of good augury. His Excellency has at 
the latest date (4th March last) appointed commission to investigate 
the boundary question. The commission consists of Mr. John Shep- 
stone, together with the Attorney-General, and Colonel Dtimford of 
.tl^ie Hoyol Engineers, and can hardly be considered as in all respects 
satisfactory. 

Another Blue-Book (C. 1961) has appeared since the above was 
in type, and includes Sir T. Shepstone’s miipite on the relations of 
the Transvaal and Zulu Governments above alluded to, and other 
most importajxt papers, a perusal of which, however, tends generally 
to a confirmation of the views expressed above. J. 
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JS^Eay haavbeen marked by events of independent interesti although 
the crisis in the Bosphorus has blended into and overshadowed 
almost every ono of them. An industrial struggle of tho greatest 
gravity in the cotton districts of Lancashire has developed into a 
social crisis, on which we shall have a better opportunity of 
saying something • next month when its proportions will have 
become more easily measurajple. On the first day of tho present 
•nth the International Exhibition was opened at Paris. During 
&e preparation for it the Frenc^ nation had amused itself with 
fancies that Berlin was so jciilous and envious of tho European 
attention the great world-show would concentrate on its rival, as to 
be likely to create a quarrel for thef mere purposor of disturbing it. 
Tlio real dtinger was miicli fmorc real, from London and St. Peters- 
burg than from BorKn. The Bourse actually refused itself a holiday 
^on the opening day from thd fear that an Eiiropban war might 
intervene, and other Stock Exchanges make money while FariS 
was at play. The demeanour of the Prince of Wales in social 
intercourse with French politicians has been canvassed with an 
interest which to Englishmen must ^feem almost ironical. His 
supposed leaiiing towards Bonapartism has been elevated into a 
question of international significance; and Bonapartists, on their 
part, have treated the Prince's recognition of tho established 
government in Franco as a kind of desertion. The controversy on 
the Voltaire centenary has (jivided the interest of .Fran^fo with the 
Exhibition. Bi^lhop Dupanloup led the assault on the festival, ffld, 
with the Archbishop of Paris to aid him, has laboured to sCow that’ 
tho present idol of the Extreme Lef^ despised democracy at least as 
much as he hated the Church, and was a servile Jatterer of the 
rich and the highborn. M. de MarctTc refused permission to use 
public money for the erection of a statue ; and a schismr hasaariBen 
among the admirers of the author of Caniuh through the attempt 
of some to join Bousseau in the demonstration. But the majority of 
Frenchmen, while they may assent to the denunciations by the 
Bishop ^f Orleans and Cardinal Guibert of the profanity and 
immorality of much that Voltaire wrote, are proud of the mam| 
They accept the decision of tho Government as expressed by M. 
Dufaure in the Senate on May 21, in answer to Monfteigneur 
Dupanloup. The Statjp will not conduct a great national festival 
in honour of one whose cynicism and grossnoss of sentiinent modem 
Frmce repudiates ; but still less, on the other han^ will it lend 
TSrif to those who would defame the memory of the writer trho 
shamed France out of religious intolerance and the barbarism of a 
savage criminal code. 
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In Germany the event which has stamped the month is the at- 
tempted assassination of the Emperor William by the Saxon tinman, 
Hddel. Attempts predestined to failure on the lives of sovereigns 
are common enough. ' The peculiarity of the crime of Hi^el is his 
past membership in the Social Democratic community. lie had been 
expelled from the bohy just before his endeavour to • shoot the 
Emperor ; but the German Social Democrats will have to bear the 
charge, fairly or unfairly, of having trained him. The Emperor 
William is no friend of their cause, which olFcnds his principles, 
political, religious, and economical, ^'lie military unity tliat it has 
been his object to introduce into Germany, is irreconcilable witli ^ 
cosmopolitan confederation of labour at which they aim, 
there is no real ground to identify their principles, or their leaders, 
with any love 6 f assassination, or even with any special hatred 
of princes. Their end and desire is not to pull down the power 
of the State, but to make it their fown, and they are scarcely 
fonder of such a republic as Vranco, than of an Empire like that of 
Germany. It* is another question "(vhat will be the effect on thev 
German mind of the attention Ilodcl’s crime has attracted to tlic 
growth of German Socialism. The Liberal party in the rarliament 
has set its face against the violent measures whi(;U were introduced 
for the prohibition and punishment of Socuulist demonstrations. It 
remains to be secin whether, at the next election for, the German 
Parliament, the emotions «« stirred by Ilodcfn act will result in in- 
creasing or diminishing that contingent of twelve Deputies which 
the Socialists now return. 

Austria^ retains its attitude of expectancy. Kumours luid prevailed 
tbecfc Bosnia was to bo occupied with the ostensible View of “ repatri- 
ii^ting the refugoos who constitute a burden and an embarrassment 
so long as they remain on Austrian soil. .The report was supposed 
to favour* tho^ view tliat the Austrian Governmont had been won 
over to the Russian policy of balancing Russian gains from the 
peace# of San Stefano,«by corresponding accessions to the territorial 
power or mflueiH'.e of rival States. Those rumours have not been 
corroborated. But, on the other hand, th 90 is cortuiiil}’^ no ground for 
inferring fulfilment of the expectation that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer hold! out on the eve of the Easter vacation, that Greht Britain 
dflLto gajn material aid to her policy from the Austrian Empire. 

The anxiety of Europe and the world still centres round London, 
St. Petersburg, and Constantinople. The mad attempt of Ali Suavi 
Efiendi to raise an insurrection on behalf of cx-Sultan Murad, 
•and possibly the coiifiagration at the Sublime Porte, may be 
taken as sy^iptoms of a popular craving at Constantinople for 
a vnore, decidedly warlike policy. But the rulers have no wi^n"* 
to niake up their minds and choose between Russia and Eng- 
; laiid.« The replacement of the Grand Duke Nicholas by General 
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Todloben was signalized by more peremptory demaiids for the cessioa 
of -Schumla, Vunia, and Batoum, and the movement of the Bussuin 
army to somewhat diffo^ent positions. The Porto has accepted in 
words the requisition to carry out the Treaty of San Stefano by* 
fiurrendoring the three fortresses ; but it docs not appear to be believed 
at Constantinoplo that it will comply in {Set. It still puts its trust 
in the chapter of aepidents. The diplomatic struggl<?which is pending, 
both at the Porte and in the palace, will prolong its indecision to 
cast in its lot either with Russia or with Great Britain. It is not 
disputed that not only General Todleben, but his mastery would 
%joico could they secure so material a guarantee for Russian reten- 
tion of the territory that Russian ^rmios have occupied in Europe and 
Asia, as these three strongholds; but to siqiposo that the Russian, 
commander would go to the length of using dirSet force to acquire 
them, is to charge one of the moift wary and cautious soldiers in 
Europe with utter rccklofsncss. Russia will certainly not drive 
Turkey straight into the arras of Great Britain. TIi^ appointment 
of a diplomatist like Priiico Lflbanoff to the Constantinople embassy, 
indicates what Russian policy towards the Porto is likely to be. •• 
The mission of (.’ount Sehouvaloif to St. Petersburg has boon the 
chief European cyciit of the month. I To arrived at St. Petersburg 
on Sunday, 3Iay and was back in Tiftndon on tho Jilst. Within 
throe days ^of Ins tirrival at St. l^cicrsbtirg tho tension of politics 
relaxed, and the toiiO|pf tlio Russian p^css cliauged from threats of 
war to warm douunciutious of its inopportuncncss. The explanation 
must bo found in the theory that the Count was enabled to tell his 
Imperial master what were the modifications in the P^paco of San 
Stefano which Trould satisfy the British Governmont, and thsi^4ho 
Czar believed these modifications would not nullify tho main objqct^ 
of Russia in the late war. There oun bo no greater condemnation 
of the policy that Lord Bcacoiisileld’s cabinet has pursued. The 
revelations Count Schouvulotf has made to the Czar, of the [l^glish 
Government’s views, might have been madc^ircct u couple oftmonths 
ago by that Government itself. It has bdeii asseri;cd over and over 
again that England would act foolishly should she commit herself by 
declaring what she desired. Such a policy is worthy only of a 
Power ‘l^hich does not know what it does wish ; and that has doubt- 
less been the position of Lord Beaconsficld’s colleagues. Ile.hM 
known what he desired, but the veto he would have gladly imposed 
on any essential change in the relations of the Ottoman Empire to 
Europe could not be stated without shocking even Conservative con- 
sciences. All that G rcat Britain had a right to claim of Russia was 
t^t the breaking of the bonds of Otti^an tyranny sjjLOuld not mean 
Merely the substitution of new Russian 'l)onds. This is '^ery likely^ 

all that Ministers like Mr. Cross and Sir Stafford Korthcoiie desired. 
They may be Exonerated from the disgraceful charge of insensibility 
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to the scandal of Turkish misrule ; but as a Cabinet the majority of 
the present Ministry have been fatally inarticulate. It has been 
loft to the Ambassador of llussia to detect their true sentiments. 
Yet this will bo vaunted as a triumph of Conservative policy. We 
shall be told over and over again, should war finally be averted, that 
the result is due tn the finnness and resolution of the Cabinet. The 
terrible crisis that wo have been passing through has, on the contrary, 
owed its origin and duration to the inability of some of our Ministers 
to find out what they themselves meant or wanted, and to what must 
be calkd the sulkiness of others. ^ 

In England the i)opular mood has, in the past month, been somlj 
what less self-satisfied than proviouply. I’hc arrival of the Cimhria in 
American waters, and the Russian negotiations for the purchase of 
swift United feitates steamers, have infused into the minds of many who 
were cither desirous of war or serenely indifferent on the subject, a mis- 
trust that fighting is a two-sided game. Xhey are beginning to appre- 
hend that au^ empire like Russia, which cares more for the losses she 
inflicts than for'thosc she suffers, may be able to reach even a mari- 
time power like Great Rritain. The first impression has been one of 
surprised indignation. Englishmen have felt, like Erckraann- 
Chatrian’s conscript, anger at the insolent injustice of an enemy, so 
utterly in the wrong as Russia is assumed to be, in venturing to 
think of stliking at .a righteous island like ourb. Enterprises like 
those the Russian Admiralty is believed to be contemplating, would 
not deter England from ^var if she knew war to be necessary for her 
interests. If they were over so little successful, they would fan into 
a flame thc^ indignation already felt at .the mere suspicion. But a 
sctuiid impression from tho news has undoubtedly oeen an uneasy 
doubt whether the clanger our commerce may be incurring from hos- 
tilities be likely to bo compensated by any gain. We do the carrying 
trade of tho wo^ld, and the most certain consequence of the out- 
break of hostilities would be to transfer a largo part of this trade, 
which fs essentially tim^Id, into neutral hands. The contingency of 
war, however, and its possible hazards are not the questions which 
have recently had most interest for Eiy^lishmen. The theme of the 
month has been what tho Lord Chancellor described contemptuously 
as “ a dry and bare legal and constitutional question.” Tnat con- 
J^versy has stirred an uneasy feeling, of which only tho Conservative 
majority in tho two Houses appear unable to imderstand the depth. 

The Gbvernment decided on the 27th of March to bring seven 
Indian native regiments to Malta. Ho mention was made of this 
project on the introduction of the annual Mutiny Bill, which passed 
the House of Cbmmons on the 29th of March. The order for t^e 
dispatch of the Indian regiments was actually sent on the ]j2th of ' 
April. In the meantime, on the 4th of April, the Budget was sub- 
mittedHe the pommons by the Chancellor of the Exche^^uer, aD€ it 
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contained no provision, secret or open, for the expenditure so to be 
incurred. No refemco was made to the necessity of providing 
ways and means for tl^p transport of the^ troops to Malta, or their 
pay a^d niaintcuance there, while tlic Budget was being debated^ 
though by that time the troops were already being equipped. On 
the IQth of April Lord Lytton announced what number of troops 
would bo sent. On tho same day Parliajpciit ailjourned for the 
Easter Vacation, and still no hint was given to either Mouse of tho 
movement already resolved upon. When tho House of Commons^ 
re-asscmblcd on tho fJtli oJ^ last month. Sir Stafford Nffrtbeote was 
•liaxed with tho coiiccalmciit which had been practised. His answer 
implied that the dispatch of iia^vc Indian regiments to Malta, or it 
might be even to tlic Cliannel Islands, was as much within the pre- 
rogative of the Crown as the dispatch of English regiments, from 
Portsmouth to Gibraltar. It was uiftlcrstood that tho Indian exchequer 
had for the moment furiii.'^licd tho necessary resources for tho move- 
ment of the regiments ; but l^arli ament wns to be asked by a supple- 
mentary estimate to rejiay thff sums thus disbursodr This power of 
the purse so possessed by tho 1 Fouso of Commons was, according to 
Sir Stafford Northcole, quite sulficient cheek on tho royal prorogative 
of moving tlic Indian army to different quarters of tlio dominions of 
the Crown. The ( )j)position, aided by such Conservatives as Mr. New- 
degato in tjie Lower House and tho Duke of llntlund iif tho Upper, 
deny that the royal prerogative covers s*ich a pretension. If tho act 
onn he justified at all, it must be justified on the plea of some over- 
ruling emergency ; but they contend that no such emergency has 
existed. The movement ^of native troops in time of|»ppaco from 
India to any Other dominions of her ]\[ajc8ty, they argi^d T!t*1;ho‘ 
groat debate of May 20, 21, and 2i3, contravenes tho Bill of* Rights, 
the Mutiny Act, and the Act of 1868 for the Government of India. , 
It is opposed to a remarkable precedent of 1775. Jt is s violation of 
tho theory of the Britisli Constitution. 

The question raised by Lord Sclborne intthn Lords on thA.20th of 
May had a narrower scope than Lord Ifartingtofi's Motion in the 
Commons. Lord Selbornc declares that it is neebssary to have tho 
previous consent of Parliament before any Imperial forces in addi- 
tion to‘the 135,475 troops voted for the year commencing the Ist of^ 
April, 1878, and included in the year’s Mutiny Act, can be cmplej^ 
during timo of peace elsewhere than in Her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions.” Lord Hartington’s Motion was that, by the Constitution 
of this realm, no forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in tme 
of peace, without the consent of Parliament, within any part of the 
dominions of the Crown, excepting only such forees as may be^ 
i£^ually serving within Her Majesty's Indian possessions. •’ ThS one 
Motion is affirmative, the other negative; but they coVtr in fact 
m«eh the s^e ground, and have to be defended by the argu- 
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ments. If the term the kingdom,” as used in. the Bill of Bights, 
or “ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” as used in 
the Mutiny Acts, can bo held to cover a dependency of the Crown 
•like Malta, then tlic moVement of the Indian regiments to l^alta is 
not merely unconstitutional, but positively illegal.® Wc do not 
care, however, to rest the security of English liberties agginst a 
standing army on tl^e verbal controversy whether Malta or 
Gibraltar bq or be not included in tlie term “the kingdom,” or “ the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” Whatitscems 
abundantly" \;lc£i.r is that it is inconsistent with the spirit of the Bill 
of Bights and Mutiny Acts for the sovereign to be able t6 
move at bis discretion about the Empire a standing army which, 
until Ministers come to the House of Commons for the means 
of supporting it, would be absolutely beyond the control of the 
Legislature. • 

The Act for the Government of India ifccms, however, sufficiently 
to condemn the conduct of Ministers, however dexterously they may 
argue thomsclvcA out of the words of Vlie Bill of Bights or Mutiny 
Albt. They themselves do not deny that, in moving Indian regi- 
ments to Malta, they have apparently infringed the Act. Their 
plea is that the prohibition against carrying Indian native troops 
was designed merely for the 'financial protection of India, and that 
as the burdeFn of transporting the troops was meant by ,thcm to bo 
defrayed finally by the British exchequer, they have, violated the 
statute, if in anything, only in the letter. Even the letter they 
argue they could demonstrate had been adhered to, but for reasons of 
public poliijy which close their lips. The Act excepts the case of 
“sdudon and urgent necessity;” and tliey arc prepared at the 
prqper time to make out that a sudden and urgent necessity existed 
for the movement of tho seven regiments to ]\Ialta. The precedents, 
however, of tho^Abyssinian and China wars prove that the consent 
of Parliament to the movement of Indian troojis beyond tho frontier 
has been always rcgi^rded as essential ; and the authority of General 
Peel was cited conclusively to the same offeist. It is precisely 
this obligation which Ministers repudirte. The answer of the 
Prime Minister to tlio question of the Buko of Butland, on 
Monday week, why Parliament was not taken into tho Ctoverii- 
^i^at’s confidence before the Easter vacation, shows that the Cabinet 
18 ready to plead tlio existence of an emergency which j iistified tho 
violation V)f the Act of 1858. This groat emergency, it might bo 
inferred from the language of Mr. Cross, on tjie 23rd of May, con- 
sisted in some fear Of the Ministry that the Indian monsoon might 
intercept the departure of the troGjis ; but Ministers do not appear 
agreed cn, the nature of tho “sudden and urgent necessity.'*^ 
language t>f the Chancellor of the Exchequer implies that the emer- 
gency ibe^Prime Minister refers to was only of a pecflnmry chaiwo- 
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ter, and connected ^vith the question of olicap or dear transport 
service for tlje troops. At any rate, in the eyes of tho Gbvernment 
this infringement of thi law, if they havognfriiiged it, liis nothing 
to do with* the conveyance of Indian native troops outsido Indm 
without the consent of Parliament, hut cojiisists simply in tho com** 
milting of the British exchequer to the repay mont of the £400,000 
for the cost of their conveyance. liOrd Caii*tis laj's it down broadly 
that Jlie Crown must be entitled to move its Indian troops, os and 
wliore it likes, unless it can be shown, as Lord Cairjy^dcmes it* 
•can be, that the Crown's Utltiiral prerogative is limited by tto terma 
of enlistment of the troo 2 )s, by their code of disci^dine, by prece- 
dents which liave crystallisiid inlo law, or by statute. They cannot 
be moved into the United Kingdom, it is Irut^ on account of tho 
!Miitiny Act ; but the ifutiny Act jirevents thcMi* entrance intotlreat 
Britain and Ireland foi* the very reason that they do not como 
within the Mutiny Act. \o regular force <‘iin be maintained wdthin 
Great Britain and since Act of Union witlj' Ireland, within 
Ireland too, though according to Lord Cairiis, only since tho Ac(»of 
ITnion, excejit by virtue of the Mutiny Act ; b»4t Ihe Mutiny Act 
does not reckon Indian nalive Irooiw cither in tho 135,000 it 
enumerates, or under its exee])tion of the number actually serving 
in the Indian doininions of the (iucen.’' This is th^' Lord Chan-, 
eellor’s anti the Prime Jlinistcr’s contention*; they assort, and, it 
jnay bo admitted, very jilausibly, tliat*tlie exception in tho Mutiny 
Act refers not lo nalive but to the Queen's English troops 

serving in India. The i\*siilt is that, according to the leaders of the 
Government, Jlie Crown lifts at its free disposal for sA*f4ce jp any 
quarter of tho globe tho vast Tiidiun army, subject to but4wo restric- 
tions: that it vaiiiiot he brouglit into -the Uiiitccl Kingdom, and that, 
if it serve outside India, it must not bo maintained by tho Indiana 
exchequer. It might bo lent by tJie Crown to life Porto to quell a 
Bulgarian or Greek insurrection, as the Elector of llessc usgd to lend 
us his Hessians; or it might bo disiiatched fo put down ir Colonial 
rebellion, such as that of the United States last century, in Australia 
or New Zealand. I’arliumcnt has no concern in its movements, so 
long m the House of Commons is not called upon itcf raise money for 
its maintenance. How much this security amounts to, wo may 
from the Home Secretary's speech on the 23rd of May. Mr.xSfcs^i 
admitted that the Government, in committing itself to the expense 
of conveying Indian troops to Malta, before knowing whether Parlia- 
ment would j^ass its ^pplferncntary estimate for the purpose, had taken 
a step which was ** in one sense illegal." But notc.lfr. Cross's justi- 
ifeation for this illegality. It is, he considers, posSbly iUcgaJ. onlj^ 
bccSnise, if Parliament should not pass the vote for jj^ying the 
illgns cxpemlpd by the Indian Government in conveying tncjtroops to 
Malta,, t^expense would be thrown upon India, and tba^is a viola- 
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tion of the Act for the Government of India. * However, Mr. Cross 
bethinks himself, and finds there is a way by whic^ the illegality 
might be legalised. '' We have,” he cxplaiiis, “ votes for transports 
and pay,” and out of these votes the Indian exchequer might be 
reimbursed its .£100,000 for carrying the seven regiments to the 
Mediterranean. That is to say, money voted by Parliament for 
purposes contemplated by the Mutiny and Approin-iation Acts might 
bo applied by the Government for a purpose utterly unkno;!vn to 
Parliamvpt;^;{jnd resolutely concealed from it. It is to these dilemmas 
and encroachments that Lord Peaconsfidid’s imperialism drives his^ 
most respectable colleagues ! liord Salisbury, then Lord Cranborne, 
was well witliin bounds when, in the debate on the Abyssinian vote, 
ho exprcs.sod a fear, that India might come “ to bo looked upon as an 
English barrack in the Oriental seas.” His alarm seems likely to be 
realised by a Cabinet of which he is a mohf conspicuous member. 

The triumph of the Government, if it should be conceded that they 
have triuinphcdj^, would bo fatal to c Lord Ileaconsfiehrs policy. 
Ministers might have allowc'd that the sanction of Parliament 
is gencrall}’’ nccofjsary for the mainteiuuico of Indian as of 
other English troops in the dominions of the Crown other than 
India, but have argued that, this particular movement of Indian 
troops was a j*ea.sonable ex(!e])tion to the ruhj. ToiState that the Go- 
vernment has a general right to move to any point of tlic British Empire 
native Mussulman and Hindoo soldiers, is little less than a reductio adr 
dbsnrdum. The faithful followers of the Cabinet have allowed them- 
selves to be blinded and beguiled by the confusion of the right and 
duty (lypos^d on a Ministry in an emergency to exceed its constitu- 
tional powers, with the claim the present Ministry has set up of an 
•orditiary right to move the (iueen^s Indian army to any part of the 
British Empire. Whether the emergency were the advent 
of the monsoon, or Sir Stafford Kortlicote’s alarm that the 
Governinpnt might find ^thc market raised against them in the 
matter of transport, Ministers deny that they need excuse their act 
on this plea ; they assert that, except on the point of eonimitting this 
country to the cost conveyance of the troops, they can no 
more he called ic- question and put to apologize for having trans- 
jLorr^ seven regiments from India to the Mediterranean, than for 
ov. lining the Guards from London to Windsor. If it be considered 
good for liritish interests that the Crown should have this new pre- 
rogative, Parliament should be asked to sanction the innovation 
forqially. But for a Government to declare that it has acted in 
virtue of the Orovn^s ordinary prerogative, yet that the emergency 
•r.Rs o{' a kind Which would have justified the usurpation of a new 
prorogativibi^^is to throw dust into the eyes of its followers. 

But we deny altogether that the prerogative whiSh ^s claimediiv 
for the odv^ukcemcRt of British interests. It is reverting i > the bad 
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ezampio of last centary to employ wbat, in relation to the native*, 
■ population of these islands, is a mercenary fhree. If we ore to fight 
let us fight our oivn battlj^s. There is an inji^tioo in biirde|ing India 
with thp cost of superfluous troops on tho chanco that our European^ 
policy may make us desire to borrow them. There are dangers in 
teachii\g Indian soldiers that they are necessary t^tho maiutonanoo 
of our Eui'opeaii rank, and in the pride and s^bition they are likely 
to carry back with them. There arc dangers in the jealcAisy Europe 
may bo expected to feel at liaving Asia brought in uponlmr in a 
flood of armed legions. But Jhc'se are not tho perils that t^e^r most , 
irom Lord Beaconsfield’s latest effort of political ingenuity. We 
read in it the same conception wl^ch prompted tho creation of the 
titular Indian Empire. The United Kingdom of Groat Britain and 
• Ireland is to be merely one clement in the British fimpire ; there is to 
be an Empire beside and outside it. ' Even so sober a Consorvativo as 
the Home Secretary In’is hiaiiit from his Chief the dangerous lesson 
of distinguishing between “British interests" “Imperial 

; interests." To Lord Beacoiisftold Parliamimt is the Parliamont gf ^ 
the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom, it is Jj’uo, is tho kernel 
and head of the Empire ; and the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
<*au iuterj^ose at ik^ discretion in the Tnanagoment of the affairs of 
any other 2 )ortion of the lilmpiro. But ?horo are other essential ele- 
ments ill the J]rni3ircj» I'ho Sovereign and lier Sfiitistors are Sovereign 
tfiund Miiiistersb of the whole Empire ; but Parliament pri/nd facia^ 
is'^the Parliament of a part. Lord Bcaconsficld seems to say, 
Englaijjd lias her Bill of Biglits ; let her hold to it, and make her 
boast of it ; it is a jiicturcscmp and resiiectablc sijporstitioR^* But it 
is enough to observe the letter of tho charter ;^the rest of th(^Empife , 
is regulated on a more reasonable footing ; and Hirliamont, so long 
us no troops not enumerated in the Mutiny Act violate tho sacred soil 
of tho two islands of Great Britain and IreLind, li^s no'call to be 
alarmed or to exclaim, though an anny of Sikhs were to bo landed in 
Jersey and Guernsey. This is not the spirit i.i \Aiich woiinde^tand 
the English Constitution. In our view of it tho* common rights 
which apply to British soil flow naturally over tcrrit&rics that Great 
Britain has annexed. The special circumstances of '^Qse territories 
may reqAre modifications of the English Constitution; but 
burden of proof rests on those who claim exemption for Britistt^^ 
territory from British Constitutional incidents. British Ministers 
in administering external territories are bound to administer tliejil in 
tho some spirit which guid|s them in relgtion to England. Had ^ 
Lord Boacoffs^ld and his colleagues refused to let themselves 
movq^ by any ^her spirit, they need not have scrutiiiked the Bill 
of Big^s and Mutiny Act to see whether tho words compriald a&y 
locality other than^these islands. They would have understlod that, 
the #mmoa Li^ which those statutes declare would, li%d^!Eing 
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posficssed a vast standing army of Mussulmans ml JETindoos 
in India^ have keld it as penal to introduce, T^ithout the coidtent of 
Parliaineiieif/ that, army into dependencies of /the Grorvn; as iii did in 
' iaet hold it penal, without that consent, to raise and keep a standing 
army within the Eingdon^of England. 

The Government denies absolutely that it has any indulgc^ncc to 
seek from Parliament or not disclosing its intention to summon 
.troops from'India to Malta. Whatever new prerogathe the present 
r Gabine^ihay find, a docile majority will endorse and ailirm itc* But 
Mr. Gfa ds^no could safely assert th^it ‘‘this is the beginning 
anA not the ending of a constitutional conflict.” For the 
moment, but only for tlic moment. Lord Bcaconsfield’s policy 
may triumph, lie seems to liave desired to make proof of the 
extremity of the forbearance of Parliament. A !Ministry may 
sometimes in a national crisis find it indispensable to break the law, 
when Parliament is not in session to change \hc law. But it is a 
novelty to d&^'iss Parliament when actually sitting, ^without asking 
jt*} sanction for what to say the lca«t is an experimental i)olicy. The 
majority which supports a ininistor may not feel aggrieved at the 
Cabinet oawying out peremptorily a policy "which the majority may 
be supposed to approve; bi^t it prejudices its ov’U future hen it 
thus tramples on the privileges of the minorify. As Sir William 
Haroourt very forcibly said in the recent debate, “ the principles of 
Ae Oonstituti 9 n arc check j upon majorities.” A Go\ernment can^ 
generally rely upon the ufiirmation of its acts by an obedioAt 
majority ; but the sanction which shields a minister from censure 
does no^ make tl^at legal which wa« illegal. A Conservative 
majority above all commits a strange blunder in exSiggorating pre- 
rogative and in breaking law, in the faith that Parliament will grant 
an indemnity. . The experience of the last half-cefitury Inis shown 
that the Cdnsor'^ative party is more generally in Opposition than in 
ofiSce. Whatever present appearances may indicate, it is Liberal 
Governments rather^ than Conservative which are likely to be able to 
profij; by oncrouohmcnts made by u Conservative Cabinet and 
majority on the privileges of Parliament ^ 

The SnpplcroiSitaiy Estimates of £748,000 for the transport of the 
j9ei;tR thousand Indiim soldiers to 3Ial(a, and their maintenance there, 
vVirAre assented to this past week ; and Parliament has thus ratified 
the act pf the Ministry. So far as its immediuto practical results go, 
of a few native regiments to Europe is likely to have tho 
most trivial eonSequonccE^ Even should there be war after all, little 
^Eust could Replaced in the number of troops that Great Britain would 
be able with ua&ty to withdraw from a country which Consorvative ^ 
alam£^6 have always declared tp be in such imminent dan^r as is 
India a Russiaii invasion, and still in<^ J^ious Bussian intrigues. 
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